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CHAPTER  I. 

NECESSITY  AND  0PP0BTUNBNES8  OF  THIS  NEW  SCIENCE. 

In  the  five  foregoing  parts  of  this  work,  our  investigation  proceeded 
on  an  ascertained  and  undisputed  scientific  basis  ;  and  our  business 
was  to  exhibit  the  progress  made  in  each  science  ;  to  free  it  from 
entanglement  with  the  ancient  philosophy ;  and  to  show  what 
further  improvements  might  be  anticipated.  Our  task  is  a  differ- 
ent, and  a  much  harder  one>  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  and  last  science 
that  I  am  about  to  treat  of. .  The  theories  of  social  science  are  stilh, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  best  thinkers,  completely  implicated 
with  the  tbeologico^-metaphysical  philosophy;  and  are  even  supposed 
to  be,  by  a  fatal  riieparation  from  all  other  science,  condemned  to 
remain -60  involved  for  ever.  The  philosophical  procedure  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  carry  through  becomes  more  difficult  and  bold, 
from  this  point  onwards,  without  at  all  changing  its  nature  or 
object;  and  it  must  so  far  present  a  new  character  as  it  must 
henceforth  be  employed  in  creating  a  wholly  new  order  of  scientific 
conceptions,  instead  of  judging,  arranging,  and  improving  such  as 
already  existed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  new  science  can  be  at  once 
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raised  to  a  level  with  even  the  most  imperfect  of  those  which  we 
liave  been  reviewing.  All  that  can  be  rationally  propose^!  in  our 
day  is  to  recognize  the  character  of  positivity  in  social  as  in  all 
other  science,  and  to  ascertain  the  chief  bases  on  which  it  is 
founded ;  but  this  is  enough,  as  I  hope  to  show,  to  satisfy  our  most 
urgent  intellectual  necessities,  and  even  the  most  imperative  needs 
of  immediate  social  practice.  In  its  scientific  connection  with 
the  rest  of  this  work,  all  that  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  exhibit  the 
Proposal  of  general  considerations  of  the  case,  so  as  to  resolve  the 
the  subject.  intellectual  anarchy  ^yhich  is  the  main  source  of  our 
moral  anarchy  first,  and  then  of  the  political,  which  I  shnll  treat  of 
only  through  its  originating  causes.  The  extreme  novelty  of  such 
a  doctrine  and  method  renders  it  necessary,  before  entering  upon 
the  immediate  subject,  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure, and  the  futility  of  the  chief  attempts  which  have  been 
indirectly  made  to  investigate  social  science.  However  unquestion- 
able may  be  the  need  of  such  science,  and  tl^e  obligation  to  discover 
it,  the  best  minds  have  not  yet  attained  a  point  of  view  from  which 
they  can  estimate  its  depth  and  breadth  and  true  position.  In  its 
nascent  state  every  science  is  implicated  with  j^s  corresponding 
art ;  and  remains  im[)licated  with  it,  as  we  have  seen,  the  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  concerned.  If 
biological  science,  which  is  more  advanced  than  social,  is  still  too 
closely  connected  with  the  medical  art,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  is, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  men  are  insensible  to  the  value  of  all 
social  speculations  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
practical  affaiis.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  any  obstinacj^  in 
repelling  them,  as  long  as  it  is  supposed  that  by  rejecting  them, 
society  is  preserved  from  chimerical  and  mischievous  schemes : 
though  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that- the  precaution  has 
never  availed,  and  that  it  does  not  now^prevent  our  being  daily  in- 
vaded by  the  most  illusory  proposals  on  social  matters.  It  is  in 
deference  to  as  much  as  is  reasonable  in  this  apprehension  that  I 
propose  to  state,  first,  how  the  institution  of  ar  science  of  Social 
Physics  bears  uj)on  the  principal  needs  and  grievances  of  society, 
in  its  present  deplorable  state  of  anarc.hy.  Such  a  representation 
may  perhaps  convince  men  worthy  of  the.name  of  statesmen  that 
there  is  a  real  and  eminent  utility  in  labours  of-  this  kind,  worthy 
of  the  anxious  attention  of  men  who  profess  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  task  of  resolving  the  alarming  revolutionary  constitution  of 
modern  societies. 

From  the  point  of  view  to  which  we  have  been  raised  by  our 
study  of  the  preceding  sciences,  we  are  able  to  survey  the  social 
situation  of  our  own  time  in  its  fullest  extent  and  broadest  light ; 
and  what  we  see  is  that  there  is  a  deep  and  widely-spread  anarchy 
of  the  whole  intellectual  svstem,  which  has  been  in  this  state  of 
disturbance  during  the  long  interregnum,  resulting  from  the  decline 
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of  the  tlw()lo<2;ico-iiietapby8ical  philosophy.  At  the  prcRcnt  time, 
the  old  philosophy  is  in  a  state  of  iinhecility ;  while  the  develop- 
luent  of  the  ])0Hitive  philosophy,  th()U«j;h  always  i>rocee(ling,  has 
not  yet  been  bold,  broad,  and  general  enough  lo  comprehend  the 
menUd  government  of  the  human  race.  We  must  go  back  through 
that  interregnum  to  undersUmd  truly  the  prescM)t  floating  and  con- 
tradictory state  of  all  great  sociiU  ideas,  and  to  perceive  how  society 
is  to  be  delivered  from  the  peril  of  dissolution,  and  brought  under 
a  new  organization,  more  consistent  and  more  progressive  than  that 
which  once  rested  on  the  theoJogical  philosophy.  When  we  have 
•  duly  observed  the  ])owerlessness  of  conflicting  political  schools,  we 
^  shall  see  the  necessity  of  introducing  an  entirely  new  spirit  into  the 
organization  of  society,  by  which  these  useless  and  passionate 
struggles  may  be  put  an  end  to,  and  society  led  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary state  in  which  it  has  been  tossed  about  for  three  centuries 
past. 

The  ancients  used  to  suppose  Order  and  Progress  to  be  irreconcil- 
able :  but  fcoth  are  indispensable  conditions  in  a  state  cmdU'wmoj 
of  modern  civiliisation ;  and  their  combination  is  at  order  and 
once  the  grand  difficulty  and  the  main  resource  of  ^^'^o^'^^^- 
every  gemiine  political  system.  No  real  order  can  be  estjiblished, 
and  still  less  can  it  last,  if  it  is  not  fully  compatible  with  progress: 
and  no  great  progress  can  be  accomplished  if  it  does  not  tend  to  the 
consolidation  of  order.  Any  conception  which  is  so  devoted  to  one 
of  these  needs  as  to  prejudice  the  other,  is  sure  of  rejection,  sooner 
or  later,  as  mistidcing  the  nature  of  the  political  problem.  There- 
fore, in  positive  social  science,  the  chief  feature  must  be  the  union 
of  these  two  conditions,  which  will  be  two  aspects,  constant  and 
inseparable,  of  the  same  principle.  Throughout  the  whole  range 
of  scieiice,  thus  far,  we  have  seen  that  the  conditions  of  combina- 
tion and  of  progress  are  originally  identical :  and  I  trust  we  shall 
see,  after  looking  into  social  science  in  the  same  way,  that  ideas  of 
Order  and  Progress  are,  in  Social  Physics,  as  rigorously  inseparable 
as  the  ideas  of  Organization  and  Life  in  Biology ;  from  whence 
indeed  they  are,  in  a  scientific  view,  evidently  derived. 

The  misfortune  of  our  actual  state  is  that  the  two  ideas  are  set 
up  in  radical  opposition  to  each  other, — the  retrograde  spirit  hav- 
ing directed  all  efforts  in  favour  of  Order,  and  anarchical  doctiine 
having  arrogated  to  itself  the  charge  of  Social  Progress  ;  and,  in 
this  state  of  things,  the  leproaches  exchanged  between  the  respective 
parties  are  only  too  well  merited  by  both.  In  this  vicious  circle  is 
society  now  confined  ;  and  the  only  issue  from  it  is  by  the  undis- 
l)uted  preponderance  of  a  doctrine  equally  progressive  and  hierarch- 
ical. The  observations  which  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  are 
applicable  to  all  European  societies,  which  have,  in  fact,  all  under- 
gone a  common  disorganization,  though  iu  different  degrees,  and 
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with  various  modifications,  and  which  cannot  be  separately  reor- 
ganized, how.ever  they  may  be  for  a  time  restrained  ;  but  I  shall 
keep  the  Freach  nation  chiefly  in  view,  not  only  because  the  revol- 
utionary state  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  them,  but  because  they 
are,  in  all  important  respects,  better  prepared,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, than  any  other,  for  a  true  reorganization. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  political  ideas  which  appear  to  be 
striving  in  society,  there  are  in  fact  only  two  orders,  the  mingling 
of  which  in  various  proportions  occasions  the  apparent  multiplicity : 
and  of  these  two,  the  one  is  really  only  the  negation  of  the  other. 
If  we  wish  to  understand  our  own  condition,  we  must  look  at  it  as 
the  result  and  last  term  of  the  general  conflict  undertaken,  for 
three  centuries  past,  for  the  gradual  demolition  of  the  old  political 
system.  So  regarding  it,  we  see  that  whereas,  for  above  half  a 
century,  the  irremediable  decay  of  the  old  system  has  proved  the 
necessity  of  founding  a  new  one,  we  have  not  been  sufliciently 
aware  of  the  need  to  have  formed  an  original  and  direct  conception, 
adequate  to  the  purpose ;  so  that  our  theoretical  ideas  have  remained 
inferior  to  our  practical  necessities,  which,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the 
social  organism,  they  habitually  anticipate,  to  prepare  for  their 
regular  and  peaceable  satisfaction.  Though  the  political  movement 
could  not  but  have  changed  its  nature,  from  that  time  forward, 
becoming  organic  instead  of  critical,  yet,  for  want  of  a  basis  in 
science,  it  has  proceeded  on  the  same  old  ideas  that  had  actuated 
the  past  struggle  ;  and  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  defenders 
and  assailants  alike  endeavouring  to  convert  their  old  weapons  of 
war  into  instruments  of  reorganization,  without  suspecting  the 
inevitable  failure  which  must  ensue  to  both  parties.  Such  is  the 
state  that  we  find  ourselves  in  now.  All  ideas  of  order  in  the 
political  world  are  derived  from  the  old  doctrine  of  the  theological 
and  military  system,  regarded  es|)ecially  in  its  Catholic  and  feudal 
constitution  :  a  doctrine  which  from  our  point  of  view  in  this  work, 
represents  the  theological  state  of  social  science :  and,  in  the  same 
way,  all  ideas  of  progress  are  still  derived  from  the  purely  negative 
philosophy  which,  issuing  from  Protestantism,  assumed  its  final  form 
and  development  in  the  last  century,  and  which,  applied  to  social 
affairs,  constitutes  the  metaphysical  state  of  {)olitics.  The  difi*erenfc 
classes  of  society  range  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
according  to  their  inclination  for  conservatism  or  amelioration. 
With  every  new  uprising  of  a  social  difficulty,  we  see  the  retrograde 
school  proposing,  as  the  only  certain  and  universal  remedy,  the 
restoration  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  old  political  system ; 
and  the  critical  school  referring  the  evil  exclusively  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  system  not  being  complete.  We  do  not  often  see 
the  two  doctrines  presented  without  modification.  They  so  exist 
only  in  purely  speculative  minds.  But  when  we  see  them  in 
monstrous  alliance,  as  we  do  in  all  degrees  of  existing  political 
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opinion,  we  cannot  but  know  that  such  an  alliance  cannot  yield  any 
virtue  which  its  elements  do  not  contain,  and  that  it  can  only 
exhibit  their  mutual  neutralization.  We  must  hefe,  it  is  clear, 
legard  the  theological  and  the  metiiphysical  jwlities  separately,  iu 
the  first  place,  that  we  may  afterwards  understand  their  pi*esent 
antagonism,  and  form  an  estimate  of  the  futile  combinations  into 
which  men  have  endeavoured  to  force  them. 

Pernicious  as  the  theological  ])olity  mny  be  in  our  day,  no  true 
philosopher  will  ever  forget  that  it  afforded  the  TJuthenh' 
beneficent  guardianship  under  which  the  formation  g^cai  polity, 
and  earliest  development  of  modern  societies  t(K)k  place.  But  it 
is  equally  incontestable  that,  for  throe  centuries  ])ast,  its  influence 
among  the  most  advanced  nations  has  been  essentially  retrograde, 
notwithstanding  some  partial  services.  We  need  not  go  into  any 
discussion  of  its  doctrine,  in  order  to  ascertiiin  its  ])o\verlessness 
for  future  service  :  for  it  is  plain  that  a  polity  that  could  not  hold 
its  ground  before  the  natural  progress  of  intelligence  and  of  society 
can  never  again  serve  as  a  basis  of  social  order.  The  historical 
analysis  which  I  shall  have  to  offer  of  the  causes  that  have  dis- 
solved the  Catholic  and  feudal  system  will  show,  better  than  any 
argument,  how  radical  and  irretrievable  is  the  decay.  The  theo- 
logical school  explains  the  fact,  as  far  as  it  can,  by  fortuitous  and, 
we  might  almost  say,  personal  causes :  and,  when  they  will  no 
longer  suffice,  resorts  to  its  common  supposition,  of  a  mysterious 
caprice  of  Providence  which  has  allotted  to  social  order  a  season 
of  probation,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  either  as  to  its 
date  or  its  duration,  or  even  its  character.  A  contemplation  of 
historical  facts  however  shows  that  all  the  great  successive  modi- 
fications of  the  theological  and  military  system  have,  from  the 
beginning  and  increasingly,  tended  to  the  complete  elimination  of 
a  regime  which,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  social  evolution,  could 
never  be  more  than  provisional,  however  indispensable.  And  if 
any  efforts  to  restore  the  system  could  achieve  a  temporary  success, 
they  would  not  bring  back  society  to  a  normal  state,  but  would 
merely  restore  the  very  situation  wliicli  compelled  the  revolutionary 
crisis,  by  obliging  it  to  set  about  the  work  of  destruction  again,  with 
more  violence,  because  the  regime  has  altogether  ceased  to  be  com- 
patible with  progress  in  the  most  essential  respects.  While  avoiding 
all  controversy  on  so  plain  a  case,  I  must  briefly  present  a  new  view 
which  appears  to  me  to  point  out  the  simplest  and  surest  criterion 
of  the  value  of  any  social  doctrine,  and  which  emphatically  con- 
demns the  theological  polity. 

Regarded  from  the  logical  point  of  view,  the  problem  of  our 
social  reorganization  seems  to  me  reducible  to  this     Criterion  of 
one   condition:  to  construct  rationally  a  political     social  doctrine, 
doctrine  which,  in  the  whole  of  its  nctive  development,  shall  be 
always  fully  consequent  on  its  own  principles.     No  existing  doc- 
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trines  approach  to  a  fulfilment  of  this  condition :  all  contain,  as 
indispensable  elements,  numerous  and  direct  contradictions  on  the 
greater  number  of  important  points.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  doctrine  which  furnishes  accordant  solutions  on 
the  various  leading  questions  of  polity,  without  failing  in  this  one 
respect  in  the  course  of  application,  must,  by  this  indirect  test 
alone,  be  recognized  as  sufficiently  adapted  to  reorganize  society ; 
since  this  intellectual  reorganization  must  mainly  consist  in  re- 
establishing harmony  in  the  troubled  system  of  our  social  ideas. 
When  such  a  regeneration  shall  have  been  accomplished  in  an 
individual  mind  (and  in  that  way  it  must  begin),  its  generalization, 
sooner  or  later,  is  secure ;  for  the  number  of  minds  cannot  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  intellectual  convergence,  but  only  defer  the 
success.  We  shall  hereafter  find  how^  great  is  the  superiority  of 
the  ])ositive  philosophy  in  this  view  ;  because,  once  extended  to 
social  phenomena,  it  must  connect  the  different  orders  of  human 
ideas  more  completely  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  great  logical  condition  might  be 
Failure  oj the,  expected  from  the  theological  polity  above  all  others, 
theological  bccause  its  doctrinc  is  limited  to  co-ordinating  a 
voiity.  system  so  clearly  defined  by  its  long  application,  and 

so  fully  developed  in  all  its  essential  parts,  that  it  may  well  he 
supposed  secure  from  all  serious  inconsistency.  The  retrograde 
school  accordingly  extols  habitually,  as  its  characteristic  attribute, 
the  perfect  coherence  of  its  ideas,  in  contrast  with  the  contradictions 
of  the  revolutionary  school.  Yet,  though  the  theological  polity  is 
less  inconsistent  than  the  metaphysical,  it  shows  a  daily  increasing 
tendency  to  concessions  of  the  most  radical  importance,  directly 
contrary  to  all  its  essential  principles.  This  is  evidence  enough 
of  the  futility  of  a  doctrine  which  does  not  even  possess  the  one 
quality  most  spontaneously  correspondent  to  its  nature.  The  old 
political  system  is  seen  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  its  most  devoted 
adherents  have  lost  the  true  general  sentiment  of  it :  and  this 
may  now  be  observed,  not  only  in  active  practice,  but  among 
purely  speculative  minds  of  a  high  order,  which  are  unconsciously 
modified  by  the  irresistible  influences  of  their  age.  If  examples 
are  desired,  we  need  only  bring  the  retrograde  doctrine  into  com- 
parison with  the  elements  of  modern  civilization.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  development  of  the  sciences,  of  industry,  and 
even  of  the  fine  arts,  was  historically  the  principal,  though  latent 
cause,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  irretrievable  decline  of  the 
theological  and  military  system.  At  present,  it  is  the  ascendency 
of  the  scientific  spirit  which  preserves  us  from  any  real  restoration 
of  the  theological  spirit ;  as,  again,  the  industrial  spirit,  in  its  per- 
petual extension,  constitutes  our  best  safeguard  against  any  serious 
recurrence  of  the  military  or  feudal  spirit.  Whatever  may  be  the 
names  given  to  our  political  struggles,  this  is  the  real  character  of 
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our  social  antngonism.  Now,  amidst  this  state  of  things,  do  we 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  any  government,  or  even  any  school,  seriously 
proposing  a  systematic  repression  of  science,  industry,  and  art? 
Do  not  all  powers  (with  an  eccentric  exception  here  and  there) 
claim  the  honour  of  encouraging  their  pro<i:ress  ?  Here  we  have 
the  first  inconsistency  of  the  retrograde  polity.  aiuniUing  its  owu 
])roject  of  a  restoration  of  the  past:  and  though  the  inconsistency 
is  less  apparent  than  some  others,  it  must  l)e  regarded  as  the  most 
decisive  of  all,  because  it  is  more  universal  and  more  instinctive 
than  any  other.  Na{)oleon  Bonaparte  himself,  the  hero  of  retrogres- 
sion in  our  time,  set  himself  up,  in  all  sincerity,  as  the  protector  of 
industry,  art,  and  science.  Purely  speculative  minds,  though  more 
easily  separating  themselves  from  any  prevalent  tendency,  have 
escaped  no  better  from  the  influence  of  their  times.  How  many 
have  been  the  attempts,  for  instance,  for  two  centuries  past,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  minds,  to  subordinates  reason  to 
faith,  according  to  the  theological  formula;  reason  it.self  being 
made  the  supreme  judge  of  such  a  submission,  and  thus  evidencing 
the  contradictory  character  of  the  proposition  I  The  most  eminent 
thinker  of  the  Catholic  school,  the  illustrious  De  Maistre,  bore  in- 
voluntary testimony  to  the  necessity  of  his  time  when  he  endeavoured, 
in  his  principal  work,  to  re-establish  the  ])apal  supremacy  on  his- 
torical and  political  reasonings,  instead  of  ordaining  it  by  divine 
right,  which  is  the  only  ground  appropriate  to  such  a  doctrine, 
and  the  only  ground  he  would  have  proposed  in  any  age  but  one 
in  which  the  general  state  of  intelligence  precluded  such  a  plea. 
Instances  like  these  may  spare  us  further  illustration. 

As  for  more  direct  inconsistencies,  more  striking,  though  less 
profound,  and  comprehended  within  the  present  times,  we  see  in 
every  sect  of  the  retrograde  school  a  direct  opposition  to  some 
fundamental  part  of  their  common  doctrine.  Perhaps  the  only 
point  on  which  there  is  now  any  unanimity  in  that  school  is  in  the 
consent  to  break  up  the  very  basis  of  the  Catholic  and  feudal 
system,  by  surrendering  the  division  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  power ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  acquiescing 
in  the  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  author- 
ity. In  this  respect,  the  kings  are  showing  themselves  as  revolu- 
tionary as  their  peoples  ;  and  the  priests  have  ratified  their  own 
degradation,  in  Catholic  countries  no  less  than  Protestant.  If 
their  desire  is  to  restore  the  old  system,  their  first  step  must  be  to 
unite  the  innumerable  sects  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  decline  of 
Christianity :  but  every  attempt  of  the  sort  has  failed  through  the 
blind  and  obstinate  determination  of  the  governments  to  retain  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  theological  power,  the  centralization  of 
which  they  thus  render  impossible.  Napoleon  only  showed  an  ex- 
aggerated copy,  in  his  violent  inconsistencies,  of  what  many  princes 
liad  done  before  him  :  and  after  his  fall,  when  the  sovereigns  of 
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Europe  united  to  set  up  a  power  in  opposition  to  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies, they  usurped  the  attributes  of  the  old  spiritual  authority 
and  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  high  council  composed  of  heretic 
chiefs,  and  governed  by  a  schismatic  prince.  After  this,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  introduce  the  papal  power  into  the  alliance, 
in  any  way  whatever.  Such  instances  of  the  postponement  of  religi- 
ous principles  to  temporal  convenience  are  not  new ;  but  they  show 
how  the  main  idea  of  the  old  political  system  has  ceased  to  prepon- 
derate in  the  minds  of  the  very  persons  who  undertook  to  restore  it. 
The  divisions  in  the  retrograde  school  have  been  of  late  apparent 
imder  all  circumstances,  whether  of  success  or  defeat.  Any  tem- 
porary success  ought  to  rally  all  dissentients,  in  a  school  which 
boasts  of  the  unity  of  its  doctrine :  yet,  through  a  long  course  of 
years  we  have  witnessed  successive,  and  more  and  more  serious 
schisms  among  the  subdivisions  of  the  triumphant  party.  The 
advocates  of  Catholicism  and  those  of  feudality  have  quarrelled  : 
and  the  latter  have  split  into  partisans  of  aristocracy  and  defenders 
of  royalty.  Under  the  completest  restored  supremacy,  the  schisms 
would  only  break  out  again,  with  more  violence,  through  the  incom- 
])atibility  of  the  existing  social  state  with  the  old  political  system. 
The  vague  assent  to  its  general  principles  which  is  yielded  in  a 
speculative  sense,  must  give  way  in  their  application ;  and  every 
practical  development  must  engender  further  divisions :  and  this  is 
the  scientific  description  of  any  theory  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  facts. 

When  the  retrograde  party  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  opposi- 
tion, it  has  recourse  to  the  principles  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine. 
This  has  been  the  case  repeatedly  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
when  that  party  has  been  put  upon  the  defensive.  Thus  we  see 
the  Catholics  in  England,  and  yet  more  in  Ireland,  asserting  the 
claim  of  liberty  of  conscience,  while  still  clamouring  for  the  repres- 
sion of  Protestantism  in  France,  Austria,  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
when  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  invoked  the  aid  of  the  peoples  to 
put  down  Napoleon,  they  surrendered  their  retrograde  doctrine,  and 
testified  to  the  power  of  the  critical,  as  that  which  was  really  influ- 
encing civilized  society,  even  though  they  were  proposing,  all  the 
while,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  polity.  We  have 
seen  something  even  more  wonderful  since  that  struggle.  We 
have  seen  the  retrograde  party  taking  possession  of  the  whole 
body  of  critical  doctrine,  endeavouring  to  systematize  it  for  its  own 
uses,  and  sanctioning  all  its  anarchical  consequences  ;  trying  to  set 
up  the  Catholic  and  feudal  regime  by  the  very  means  which  have 
destroyed  it ;  and  believing  that  a  mere  change  in  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  would  intercept  the  consequenjces  of  a  political  move- 
ment which  they  had  done  nothing  to  modify.*  This  is  simply  a  new 
way  of  signing  a  political  abdication,  however  the  ability  of  those 

*  This  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  administration  of 
M.  Quizot. 
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who  do  it  may  be  extolled. — ^We  need  not  look  further  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  pregnant  fact  that  a  polity  which  is  the  ty[)e  of  unity 
and  permanence  has  been  full  of  schisms,  and  now  contains 
elements  directly  incompatible  with  its  funijamental  principles ; 
and  that,  as  when  we  find  De  Maistre  reproaching  Bossuet  with 
mistaking  the  nature  of  Catholicism,  and  then  himself  falling  into 
inconsistencies,  the  party  of  Order  is  pro|>osing  to  re-establish 
that  which  is  not  comprehended  by  its  most  illustrious  defenders. 

Turning  now  to  the  Metaphysical  polity,  we  must  first  observe 
and  carefully  remember  that  its  doctrine,  though  TheMetaphy- 
exclusively  critical,  and  therefore  revolutionary,  has  *icaf  polity. 
still  always  had  the  virtue  of  being  progressive,  having,  in  fact, 
superintended  the  chief  political  progress  accomplished  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  which  must  be,  in  the  first  instance,  essentially 
negative.  What  this  doctrine  had  to  do  was  to  break  up  a  system 
which,  having  directed  the  early  growth  of  the  human  mind  and 
society,  tended  to  protract  that  infantile  period :  and  thus,  the  poU- 
tical  triumph  of  the  metaphysical  school  was  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  the  jM)sitive  school,  for  which  the  task  is  exclu- 
sively reserved  of  terminating  the  revolutionary  period  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  system  uniting  Order  with  Progress.  Though  the 
metaphysical  system;  considered  by  itself,  presents  a  character  of 
direct  anarchy,  an  historical  view  of  it,  such  as  we  shall  tiike  here- 
after, shows  that,  considered  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  antagonism  to 
the  old  system,  it  constitutes  a  necessary  provisional  state,  and 
must  be  dangerously  active  till  the  new  political  organization  which 
is  to  succeed  it  is  ready  to  put  an  end  to  its  agitations. 

The  passage  from  one  social  system  to  another  can  never  be  con- 
tinuous and  direct.  There  is  always  a  transitional  state  of  anarchy 
which  lasts  for  some  generations  at  least ;  and  lasts  the  longer  the 
more  complete  is  the  renovation  to  be  wrought.  The  best  political 
progress. that  can  be  made  during  such  a  period  is  in  gradually  de- 
molishing the  former  system,  the  foundations  of  which  had  been 
sapped  before.  While  this  inevitable  process  is  going  on,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  new  system  are  taking  form  as  political  institutions, 
and  the  reorganization  is  stimulated  by  the  experience  of  the  evils 
of  anarchy.  There  is  another  reason  why  the  constitution  of  the 
.  new  system  cannot  take  place  before  the  destruction  of  the  old ; 
that  without  that  destruction  no  adequate  conception  could  be 
formed  of  what  must  be  done.  Short  as  is  our  life,  and  feeble  as  is 
our  reason,  we  cannot  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  influence  of 
our  environment.  Even  the  wildest  dreamers  reflect  in  their 
dreams  the  contemporary  social  state  :  and  much  more  impossible 
is  it  to  form  a  conception  of  a  true  political  system,  radically  differ- 
ent from  that  amidst  which  we  live.  The  highest  order  of  minds 
cannot  discern  the  characteristics  of  the  coming  period  till  they  are 
close  upon  it ;  and  before  that,  the  incrustations  of  the  old  system 
will  have  been  pretty  much  broken  away,  and  the  popular  mind 
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will  have  been  used  to  the  spectacle  of  its  demolition.  The 
strongest  head  of  all  antiquity  is  an  example  of  this.  Aristotle 
could  not  conceive  of  a  state  of  society  that  was  not  founded  on 
slavery,  the  irrevocable  abolition  of  which  took  place  some  centu- 
ries after  him. — These  considerations  are  illustrative  of  our  own 
times,  for  which  all  former  transition  periods  were  merely  a  prepa- 
ration. Never  before  was  the  destined  renovation  so  extensive  and 
so  thorough ;  and  never  before,  therefore,  was  the  critical  pre[)ara- 
tory  period  so  protracted  and  so  perilous.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  revolutionary  action  is  attached  to  a  com- 
plete doctrine  of  methodical  negation  of  all  regular  government. 
Such  being  the  origin  of  the  existing  critical  doctrine,  we  can  explain 
the  services  which  that  doctrine  has  hitherto  rendered,  and  the 
obstacles  which  it  now  opposes  to  the  reorganization  of  modern 
society.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  each  of  its  principal  dogmas 
has  sprung  out  of  some  corresponding  decay  in  the  old  social 
order  ;  a  decay  which  then  proceeded  all  the  faster  for  the  opposi- 
tion having  become  a  dogma.  The  misfortune  of  the  case  lies  in 
the  doctrine  which  was  thus  necessarily  relative  to  the  old  system 
coming  by  degrees  to  be  supposed  absolute :  but  we  may  leave  it  to 
those  who  desire  it  to  blame  the  political  conduct  of  our  fathers, 
without  whose  energetic  perseverance  we  should  not  have  found 
ourselves  at  our  present  stage  of  progress,  or  have  been  able  to 
conceive  of  the  better  polity  that  is  approaching.  The  absolute  or 
metaphysical  spirit  was  necessary  to  direct  the  formation  of  the 
critical  and  anti-theological  doctrine,  which  needed  all  possible 
energy  to  overthrow  the  great  ancient  system  ;  and  this  energy 
could  no  otherwise  be  imparted  to  the  dogmas  of  the  critical  philos- 
ophy. The  necessity  and  the  fact  of  the  case  are  obvious  enough : 
but  not  the  less  must  we  deplore  the  consequence, — that  the 
energy  imparted  to  the  anarchical  principle  has  gone  on  to  impede 
the  institution  of  the  very  political  order  for  which  it  came  to  pre- 
pare the  way.  When,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  any  doctrine^ 
has  become  hostile  to  the  purposes  it  was  destined  to  serve,  it  is 
evidently  done  with ;  and  its  end,^  or  the  close  of  its  activity,  is 
near.  We  have  seen  that  the  retrograde  or  theological  polity  has 
become  as  disturbing  as  the  metaphysical  or  revolutionary :  if  we 
find  also  that  the  latter,  whose  oflSce  was  to  aid  progress,  has  become 
obstructive,  it  is  clear  that  both  doctrines  are  worn  out,  and  must 
soon  be  replaced  by  a  new  philosophy. — This  condition  of  the  meta- 
j)hysical  polity  is  a  matter  so  serious  that  we  must  dwell  upon  it  a 
little,  to  see  how  so  provisional  an  influence  can  have  produced 
the  appearance  of  a  new  and  stable  system. 

The  spirit  of  revolutionary  polity  is  to  erect  into  a  permanency 

Becomes  oh-      the   temporary  action  which  it  prompts.      For  in- 

structive.         stance,  being   in  antagonism    with    ancient   order, 

its    tendency    is    to    represent    all    government    as    being    the 
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enemy  of  society,  and  the  duty  of  society  to  be  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  suspicion  and  vigilance,  restricting  the  activity  of 
government  more  and  more,  in  order  to  guard  against  its  encroach- 
ments, so  as  to  reduce  it  at  length  to  mere  functions  of  police,  in 
no  way  participating  in  the  supreme  direction  of  collective  action 
and  social  development.  This  was  the  inevitiU)]e  actioii  by 
which  the  social  evolution  was  brought  about:  and  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune that  it  now  remains  as  an  obstacle  to  the  reorganiaition 
tliat  we  need.  As  the  process  could  not  but  occupy  several  centu- 
ries, the  power  that  wrought  it  nmst  needs  be  invested  with  some- 
thing definitive  and  absolute  in  the  popular  view,  which  cannot 
look  far  beyond  the  present  :  and  it  was  well  that  it  was  so  ; 
for  the  old  system  could  not  have  been  deprived  of  its  direct- 
ing powers,  if  they  had  not  been  stripped  off  from  the  govern- 
ments, and  assumed  by  the  polity  which  had  arisen  to  sui)ersede 
them. 

Regarding  the  doctrine  in  a  more  special  view,  it  is  clear 
that  its  most  important  principle  is  the  right  of  free  Dnqma  of 
inquiry,  or  the  dogma  of  unbounded  liberty  of  con-  ubcrtfio) 
science  ;  involving  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  conscience. 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  of  anj^other  mode  of  expression,  and  of 
communication  of  opinions.  This  is  the  rallying-point  of  the  re- 
volutionary doctrine,  to  which  all  orders  of  minds  have  come  up, — 
the  proud  and  the  humble,  the  wise  and  the  weak, — those  whoso 
other  opinions  were  compatible  with  this  dogma,  and  those  who 
unconsciously  held  views  of  an  opposite  order.  The  impulse  of  this 
emancipation  was  irresistible  ;  and  the  revolutionary  contagion  was, 
in  this  one  respect,  universal.  It  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  the 
mind  of  society  in  this  century.  The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the 
theological  polity  are  as  apt  as  their  adversaries  to  judge  by  their 
personal  knowledge ;  and  those  who,  in  their  writings,  set  up  as 
defenders  of  spiritual  government,  recognize,  like  the  revolutionists 
,  whom  they  attack,  no  other  supreme  authority  than  that  of  their 
own  reason.  Now  if  we  look  at  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this 
dogma  of  the  universal  and  absolute  right  of  inquiry,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  the  mere  abstract  expression  (such  as  is  common  in 
metaphysics)  of  the  temporary  state  of  unbounded  liberty  in  which 
the  human  mind  was  left  by  the  decay  of  the  theological  philosophy, 
and  which  must  last  till  the  social  advent  of  the  positive  philosophy. 
Such  an  embodiment  of  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  intellectual 
regulation  powerfully  concurred  in  expediting  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  system.  The  formula  could  not  but  ap{)ear  absolute  at  the 
time,  because  no  one  could  foresee  the  scope  of  the  transitional  state 
which  it  marked ;  a  state  which  is  even  now  mistaken  by  many  en- 
lightened minds  for  a  definitive  one.  Negative  as  we  now  see  this 
dogma  to  be,  signifying  release  from  old  authority  while  waiting  for 
the  necessity  oi  positive  science  (a  necessity  which  already  puts 
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liberty  of  conscience  out  of  the  question  in  astronomy  and  physics, 
etc.),  the  absolute  character  supfiosed  to  reside  in  it  gave  it  energy 
to  fulfil  its  revolutionary  destination  ;  enabled  philosophers  to  ex- 
plore the  principles  of  a  new  organization ;  and,  by  admitting  the 
right  of  all  to  a  similar  research,  encouraged  the  discussion  which 
must  precede  and  effect  the  triumph  of  those  principles.  Whenever 
those  principles  shall  have  become  established,  the  right  of  free 
inquiry  will  abide  within  its  natural  and  permanent  limits:  that  is, 
men  will  discuss,  under  appropriate  intellectual  conditions,  the  real 
connection  of  various  consequences  with  fundamental  rules  uniformly 
respected.  Till  then,  the  opinions  which  will  hereafter  bring  under- 
standings into  submission  to  an  exact  continuous  discipline  by  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  the  new  social  order  can  appear  only  as 
simple  individual  thoughts,  produced  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  free 
inquiry ;  since  their  final  supremacy  can  result  in  no  other  way  than 
from  the  voluntary  assent  of  numbers,  after  the  freest  discussion.  I 
shall  enter  further  into  this  subject  hereafter:  and  what  I  have 
said  will,  I  hope,  prevent  any  one  being  shocked  by  my  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  revolutionary  dogma  of  free  inquiry,  as  it  is  plain 
that  without  it  this  book  would  never  have  been  written. 

Indispensable  and  salutary  as  it  has  been,  this  dogma  can  never  be 
an  organic  principle :  and,  moreover,  it  constitutes  an  obstacle  to 
reorganization,  now  that  its  activity  is  no  longer  absorbed  by  the 
demolition  of  the  old  political  order.  In  any  case,  private  or  public, 
the  state  of  inquiiy  can  evidently  be  only  provisional,  indicating  the 
condition  of  mind  which  precedes  and  prepares  for  a  final  decision, 
towards  which  our  reason  is  always  tending,  even  when  it  is 
renouncing  old  principles,  in  order  to  form  new  ones.  It  is  taking 
the  exception  for  the  rule  when  we  set  up,  as  a  natural  and  perma- 
nent state,  the  precarious  situation  which  belongs  to  the  period  of 
transition ;  and  we  ignore  the  deepest  necessities  of  human  reason 
when  we  would  protract  that  scepticism  which  is  i)roduced  by  the 
passage  from  one  mode  of  belief  to  another,  and  which  is,  in  our 
need  of  fixed  points  of  conviction,  a  kind  of  morbid  perturbation 
which  cannot  be  prolonged  bej^ond  the  corresponding  crisis  without 
serious  danger.  To  be  always  examining  and  never  deciding  would 
be  regarded  as  something  like  madness  in  private  conduct :  and  no 
dogmatic  consecration  of  such  conduct  in  all  individuals  could 
constitute  any  perfection  of  social  order,  with  regard  to  ideas  which 
it  is  much  more  essential,  and  much  more  difficult  to  establish  be- 
yond the  reach  of  dispute.  There  are  very  few  persons  who  consider 
themselves  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  astronomical,  physical,  and 
chemical  ideas  which  are  destined  to  enter  into  social  circulation ; 
and  everybody  is  willing  that  those  ideas  should  direct  correspond- 
ing operations;  and  here  we  see  the  beginnings  of  intellectual 
government.  Can  it  l)e  supposed  that  the  moat  important  and  the 
most  delicate  conceptions,  and  those  which  by  their  complexity  are 
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accessible  to  ODly  a  small  number  of  highly-prepared  uuderstandings, 
are  tx)  be  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  and  variable  decisions  of  the 
least  competent  minds  ?  If  such  an  anomaly  could  be  imagined 
permanent,  a  dissolution  of  the  social  stiite  must  ensue,  through  the 
ever-growing  divergence  of  individual  understandings,  delivered 
over  to  their  disorderly  natural  impulses  in  the  most  vague  and 
easily  perverted  of  all  orders  of  ideas.  The  speculative  inertia 
common  to  most  minds,  and  i)erhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  wise 
reserve  of  popular  good  sense,  tend,  no  doubt,  to  restrict  such 
political  aberrations :  but  these  are  influences  too  feeble  to  root  out 
the  pretension  of  every  man  to  set  himself  up  as  a  sovereign  arbiter 
of  social  theories ; — a  pretension  which  every  intelligent  man  blames 
in  others,  with  a  reservation,  more  or  less  explicit,  of  his  own 
personal  competency.  Now  the  intellectual  reorganiziUion  camiot 
proceed  amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  becimse  the  convergence  of 
minds  requires  the  renunciation  by  the  greater  number  of  their 
right  of  individual  inquiry  on  subjects  above  their  qualifications, 
and  requiring,  more  than  any  others,  a  real  and  permanent  agree- 
ment. Then  again,  the  unbridled  ambition  of  ill-prepared  intellects 
rushes  in  among  the  most  complex  and  obscure  questions:  and 
these  disturbances,  though  they  must  finally  neutralize  each  other, 
make  terrible  devastation  in  the  interval ;  and  each  one  that  is 
destroyed  makes  way  for  another ;  so  that  the  issue  of  these  con- 
troversies is  a  perpetual  aggravation  of  the  intellectual  anarchy. 

No  association  whatever,even  of  the  smallest  number  of  individuals, 
and  for  the  most  temporary  objects,  can  subsist  without  a  certain 
degree  of  reciprocal  confidence,  intellectual  and  moial,  among  its 
members,  each  one  of  whom  has  incessantly  to  apt  upon  views 
which  he  must  admit  on  the  faith  of  some  one  else.  If  it  is  so  in 
this  limited  case,  there  is  something  monstrous  in  pro[)Osing  the  op- 
posite procedure  in  the  case  of  the  whole  human  race,  each  one  of 
whom  IS  at  an  extreme  distance  from  the  collective  point  of  view, 
and  is  the  last  person  of  the  whole  number  fit  to  judge  of  the  rules 
by  which  his  personal  action  should  be  directed.  Be  the  intellectual 
development  of  each  and  all  what  it  may,  social  order  must  ever  be 
incompatible  with  a  perpetual  discussion  of  the  foundations  of  society. 
Systematic  toleration  can  exist  only  with  regard  to  opinions  which 
are  considered  indifferent  or  doubtful,  as  we  see  in  that  aspect  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  takes  its  stand  on  Protesttuitism,  where 
the  innumerable  Christian  sects  are  too  weak  to  pretend  to  spiritual 
dominion,  but  where  there  is  as  fierce  an  intolerance  about  any 
common  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline  as  in  the  Bomisli  Church  itself. 
And  when  the  critical  doctrine  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  supposed  to  be  organic,  we  know  how  the  directors  of 
the  movement  strove  to  obtain  a  general  assent,  voluntary  or  forced, 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  which  they  regarded 
as  the  bases  of  social  order,  and  therefore  above  controversy.    We 
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filiall  see  hereafter  wliat  are  the  due  limits  of  the  right  of  free 
inquiry,  in  a  general  way,  and  in  regard  to  our  own  social  period. 
It  is  enough  to  observe  here  that  political  good  sense  has  adopted, 
to  express  the  first  requisite  of  all  organization,  that  fine  axiom  of 
the  Catliolic  Church  ;  in  necessary  tliingSy  unity :  in  doubtful  things^ 
liberty :  in  all  things^  charity : — a  maxim  which  admirably  proposes 
the  problem,  without,  however,  suggesting  the  principles  by  which 
it  must  be  solved,  and  that  iniity  attained  which  would  be  a  mere 
illusion  if  it  did  not  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  free  discussion. 
The  dogma  which  ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  free  iu- 
Dogma  of  q"iry  is  that  of  Equality ;  and  in  the  same  way,  it  is 
Equality,  taken  to  be  absolute  when  it  is  only  relative,  and  per- 
manent, w^hile  it  expresses  merely  the  position  of  minds  employed 
in  breaking  up  the  old  system.  It  is  an  immediate  consequence  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  brings  after  it  the  most  fundamental 
equality  of  all, — that  of  intelligence.  'J^he  supposition  of  its  being 
absolute  was  not  less  necessary  in  this  case  than  the  former :  for,  if 
all  social  classification  had  not  been  systematically  disallowed,  the 
old  corporations  would  have  preserved  their  sway,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  conceiving  of  any  other  classification.  To  this 
day  we  have  no  sufficiently  distinct  notion  ourselves  of  such  an 
arrangement  as  would  be  truly  appropriate  to  a  new  state  of 
civilization.  When  the  dogma  of  equality  had  achieved  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  polities,  it  could  not  but  become  an  obstacle  to  any 
leorganization,  because  its  activity  must  then  be  directed  against 
the  bases  of  any  new  classification  whatever;  for,  of  course,  any 
classification  must  be  incompatible  with  the  equality  that  was 
claimed  for  all.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  there  has  been  no 
denial,  from  any  quarter,  of  the  right  of  every  man  (innocent  of 
strong  anti-social  conduct)  to  expect  from  all  others  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  natural  development  of  his  personal 
activity,  suitably  directed :  but  beyond  that  undisputed  right,  men 
cannot  be  made,  because  they  are  not,  equal,  nor  even  equivalent; 
and  they  cannot  therefore  possess,  in  a  state  of  association,  any 
identical  rights  beyond  the  great  original  one.  The  simple  physical 
inequalities  which  fix  the  attention  of  superficial  observers  are 
much  less  marked  than  intellectual  and  moral  diff'erences ;  and  the 
jn'ogress  of  civilization  tends  to  increase  these  more  important 
difi'erences,  as  much  as  to  lessen  the  inferior  kind :  and,  applied  to 
any  assemblage  of  i)ersons  thus  developed,  the  dogma  of  equality 
becomes  anarchical,  and  directly  hostile  to  its  original  destination. 
The  second  result  of  the  dogma  of  liberty  of  conscience  is  the 
Dogma  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  i)eople  :  and,  like  the  former,  it 
SovereUmty  of  Wrought  at  first  the  double  service  of  destroying  the 
the  People.  ^jj  regime  and  preparing  for  a  new  one.  Till  the 
final  system  could  be  constituted,  the  only  safeguard  against  the 
renewed  supremacy  of  the  old  one  was  in  the  setting  up  of  provisional 
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institutions,  which  the  peoples  claimed  the  absolute  rij^ht  to  change 
at  will.  It  was  only  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  iK)pular  Koverei<(nty 
that  that  succession  of  political  endetivours  could  take  i)lace  which 
must  precede  the  installation  of  a  true  system  of  government,  when- 
ever the  intellectual  renovation  of  society  shall  be  sufticiently  ad- 
vanced to  settle  the  conditions  and  natural  extent  of  the  different 
sovereignties.  Meanwhile,  in  discharging  its  function,  this  dogma 
])roves  its  revolutionary  character  before  our  eyes,  by  opposing  all 
reorganization,  condemning,  as  it  does,  all  the  superior  to  an 
arbitrary  dependence  on  the  multitude  of  the  inferior,  by  a  kind  of 
transference  to  the  jveoples  of  the  divine  right  which  had  become 
the  opprobrium  of  kings. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  critical  doctrine  manifests  itself 
no  less  clearly  when  we  look  at  international  relations.  d^^„^  ofNa- 
The  necessity  of  order  being  in  this  case  more  equi-  tUmai  inUe- 
vocal  and  obscure,  the  absence  of  all  regulating  power  J^'^^^f^^^- 
has  been  more  ingenuously  declared  than  in  other  cjises.  When 
the  ancient  spiritual  power  was  ])oliticalIy  annulled,  the  dissolution 
of  European  order  followed  spontaneously  from  the  ])rincii)le  of 
liberty  of  conscience;  and  the  most  natural  ])apal  function  was  at 
an  end.  Till  the  new  social  orgiuiization  shall  show  us  the  law  by 
which  the  nations  shall  become  once  more  connected,  the  metii- 
])hysical  notions  of  national  isolation,  and  tiierefore  of  mutual  non- 
intervention, must  j)revail ;  and  they  will  be  regarded  as  absolute 
till  it  appears  how  they  defeat  their  own  end.  As  all  attempts  at 
European  co-ordination  must  otherwise  1x3  directed  by  the  ancient 
system,  we  owe  to  the  doctrine  of  national  independence  our  rescue 
from  the  monstrous  arrangement  of  the  ujost  civilized  nations  being 
])olitically  subordinated  to  the  least  advanced,  because  the  latter 
were  least  changed  from  their  ancient  state,  and  would  be  sure 
therefore  to  be  i>laced  at  the  head  of  such  an  association.  But,  if 
such  a  doctrine  were  more  than  ])rovisional,  the  nations  would  sink 
below  their  state  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
they  are  marked  out,  by  an  ever-growing  resemblance,  for  an  asso- 
ciation more  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  regular,  than 
that  which  was  proposed  by  the  old  Catholic  and  feudal  system.  It 
is  clear  that  when  the  dogma  of  national  isolation  has  fulfilled  its 
function  of  separating  the  nations,  in  order  to  a  ])reparation  for  a 
new  union,  its  further  action  must  be  as  purely  anarchical  as  that 
of  its  {)redecessors. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  logical  inconsistency  of  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  will  conclude  our  preliminary  review  of  it. 

This  inconsistency  is  more  radical  and  more  manifest  than  in  the 
case  of  the  retrograde  or  theolo<::icid  doctrine  ;  but  it     , 
does  not  imply  so  utter  a  condemnation  ;  not  only  on     o/Vie  Meia- 
account  of  its  recent  formation,  but  because  such  a    phy-^icai  doc- 
vice  does  not  prevent  its  fulfilling  its  critical  office. 
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Notwithstauding  profound  diflfereuces,  the  adversaries  of  the  old 
polity  found  no  difficulty  in  uniting  for  successive  partial  demoli- 
tions about  which  they  were  agreed,  postponing  till  their  period  of 
success  their  contests  about  the  ulterior  developnients  of  their 
doctrine ;  a  course  which  would  Jbe  impossible  in  the  case  of  any 
organic  operation,  in  which  each  part  must  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole.  Thus  far  only,  however,  can  the  inconsis- 
tency be  tolerated.  When  once  the  whole  of  any  doctrine  becomes 
hostile  to  its  original  purposes,  it  is  condemned :  and  this  is  true 
of  the  metaphysical  doctrine,  which  at  once  opposes  the  progress  it 
professed  to  aid,  and  sustains  the  foundations  of  the  political  system 
it  proposed  to  destroy. 

Its  culminating-i)oint  was  at  the  most  marked  period  of  the  first 
French  Ee volution,  when  it  was,  by  an  unavoidable  illusion,  taken 
to  be  the  principle  of  social  reorganization.     It  was  then  seen  in  its 
best  aspect  of  consistency  and  power ;   and  then  it  was  that,  the 
ancient  system  being  disposed  of,  its  vices  became  apparent.     It 
showed  itself  hostile  to  all  social  reorganization,  and  became  actually 
retrograde  in  its  character  by  setting  itself  up  in  violent  opposition 
to  the  movement  of  modern  civilization.     For  one  illustration,  look 
Notion  of  a      ^^  ^'^^  strange  metaphysical  notion  of  a  supposed 
state  of  No-      State  of  nature,  which  was  to  be  the  primitive  and 
ture,  invariable  type  of  every  social  state.     This  doctrine 

is  not  to  be  attributed  to  Rousseau  alone.  It  is  that  of  all  philos- 
ophers, in  all  times  and  countries,  who  have  unconsciously  con- 
curred in  developing  the  revolutionary  metaphysical  doctrine  which 
Rousseau,  by  his  urgent  dialectics,  only  pushed  to  its  real  conclu- 
sions. His  doctrine,  which  represents  a  state  of  civilization  as  an 
ever-growing  degeneracy  from  the  primitive  ideal  type,  is  common 
to  all  modern  metaphysicians ;  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  is 
only  the  metaphysical  form  of  the  theological  dogma  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  human  race  by  original  sin.  According  to  such  a 
principle,  all  political  reformation  must  be  regarded  as  destined  to 
re-establish  that  primitive  state  :  and  what  is  that  but  organizing 
a  universal  retrogradation,  though  with  progressive  intentions? 
The  applications  of  this  doctrine  have  been  in  conformity  to  its 
philosophical  constitution.  When  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the 
feudal  and  Catholic  regime,  men  did  not  fix  their  contemplation  on 
the  social  future,  but  summoned  up  their  imperfect  remembrances 
of  a  very  distant  past,  trying  to  substitute  for  a  decrepit  system  a 
more  ancient- and  decrepit  system  still,  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
nearer  to  the  ()rimitive  type.  Instead  of  a  worn-out  Catholicism, 
they  proposed  a  sort  of  metaphysical  polytheism,  at  the  same  time 
that,  in  polity,  they  desired  to  replace  the  Middle  Age  system  by 
the  radically  inferior  regime  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  very 
elements  of  modern  civilization,  the  only  possible  germs  of  a  new 
social  state,  were  endangered  by  barbaric  condemnation  of   the 
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iiiduRtrial  nnd  artiHtic  advancement  of  modern  Kocieiy,  in  the  name 
of  primitive  virtue  and  Himplicity.  Even  the  Hcientific  Hpirit.  whieli 
is  the  only  principle  ofintellectual  organization,  was  Htijjjmatizod  as 
tendinp^  to  institute  an  aristocracy  of  knowlodti^e  which  was  as  in- 
compatible as  any  other  arist<xjracy  with  the  ori<j;inal  equality  tliat 
was  to  be  set  up  a<!;ain.  Lavoisier  was  tlie  martyr  of  this  sUite  of 
opinion ;  and  it  is  his  case  tliat  will  illustrate  the  period  to  our 
remotest  |>osterity.  It  is  useless  for  the  metaj)liysical  school  to  r(»- 
preseut  such  results  as  portentous  or  eccentric  incidents.  Their 
le<i;itimate  descent  from  the  revolutionary  polity  is  evident  and 
certain;  and  we  should  witness  a  repetition  of  them  if  it  were  j^os- 
sible  (which  it  is  not)  for  this  polity  to  become  ])revalent  a«^ain. 
The  tendency  to  social  retro<;radation,  umier  the  idea  of  returnin<i^ 
to  the  primitive  state,  so  thoroughly  belongs  to  the  metaphysical 
mlity,  that  the  Tiew  sects  who,  in  their  brief  day,  have  most 
laughtily  censured  the  revolutionary  imitation  of  Greek  and  Roman 
types,  have  imconsciously  reproduced  the  same  error  in  a  far  more 
marked  way  by  striving  to  re-establish  the  conl'usion  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power,  and  extolling,  as  the  highest  social 
perfection,  a  return  to  the  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  theocracy,  founded 
oil  fetichism,  disguised  under  the  name  of  pantheism. 

As  the  metapliysical  doctrine  was  the  issue  of  the  theological, 
nnd  destined  to  modify  it,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  AdhenUm  to 
that  it  should  vindicate  the  general  foundations  of  tiicwom-out. 
the  old  system,  even  after  having  destroyed  its  chief  conditions  of 
existence.  Every  retbrmer,  for  three  centuries  past,  while  urging 
the  development  of  the  critical  spirit  further  than  his  predecessors, 
assumed  to  set  immuUible  bounds  to  it ;  deriving  his  limitations 
from  the  old  system.  All  the  absolute  rights  j)roclaimed  as  i\u 
basis  of  the  new  doctrine  were  guaranteed  by  a  sort  of  religions 
consecration,  in  the  last  resort ;  and  this  was  indispensable,  if  their 
efHcacy  was  not  to  be  impaired  by  continual  discussion.  It  was 
always  witli  an  invocation  of  the  principles  of  the  old  ))()lity  on 
their  lips  that  the  reformers  proceeded  to  demolish  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  institutions  in  which  they  were  embodied  ;  and  the  whole 
regime  fell  through  the  conflict  of  its  chief  elements.  Hence  there 
arose,  in  the  intellectual  region,  a  Christianity  more  and  more 
attenuated  or  simplified,  and  reduced  at  last  to  that  vague  and 
impotent  theism  which,  by  a  monstrous  conjunction  of  terms, 
metaphysicians  have  entitled  Natural  licligum,  as  if  all  religion 
were  not  necessarily  supernatural.  The  pretension  to  direct  a  social 
reorganization  by  this  strange  conception  is  merely  a  recurniuce  to 
the  old  principle  that  social  order  must  rest  on  a  theological  basis. 
This  is  now  the  most  fatal  inconsistency  of  tlie  revolutionary  school; 
and  while  armed  with  such  a  concession,  the  advocates  of  Catho- 
licism will  always  have  an  incontestable  logical  superiority  over  the 
irrational  defamers  of  the  old  faith,  who  proclaim  the  u(»ed  oi'  a 
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religions  organization,  and  yet  disallow  all  the  necessary  conditions. 
It  is  clear  that  society  would  be  condemned  to  a  perpetuity  of  the 
intellectual  anarchy  which  characterizes  it  at  ])resent  if  it  were  to 
be  for  ever  made  up  of  minds  which  admit  the  want  of  a  theological 
regime  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  they  reject  its  principal 
conditions  of  existence;  and  those  who  thus  acknowledge  them- 
selves incapable  have  no  right  to  discredit  the  only  rational  way  to 
reorganization  which  remains  open,  and  by  which  every  other  order 
of  human  conceptions  has  been  happily  retrieved  and  established. 
The  social  application  of  the  positive  philosophy  remains  as  the 
resource,  and  the  only  resource,  after  the  failure  of  both  the  preced- 
ing systems. 

In  its  temporal  appliqation  the  inconsistency  of  the  metaphysical 
Recurrence  dcctrine  is  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  spiritual.  It 
to  war,  ^  strives  to  preserve,  if  not  the  feudal,  at  least  the 
military  spirit,  in  which  the  feudal  had  its  origin.  The  French 
nation  did,  it  is  true,  in  their  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  proscribe 
war  from  that  time  forward :  but  when  the  armed  coalition  of  the 
retrograde  forces  of  Europe  brought  out  an  immense  amount  of 
energy  for  self-defence,  for  the  sake  of  the  progressive  movement, 
the  sentiment,  which  was  grounded  on  no  principle,  soon  disappeared, 
and  France  was  distinguished  by  the  most  conspicuous  military 
activity,  invested  with  its  most  oppressive  characteristics.  The 
military  spirit  is  in  fact  so  congenial  with  the  critical  doctrine  that 
any  pretext  will  serve  for  its  indulgence :  as  for  instance,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  regulate  by  war  the  action  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  upon  the  less  advanced.  The  true  logical  consequence  of 
this  would  be  a  universal  uproar  ;  but,  happily,  the  nature  of  modei  ii 
civilization  saves  us  from  the  danger.  The  tendency  of  the  critical 
regime  in  this  respect  is  shown  by  the  perpetual  endeavours  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  revolutionary  school  to  reinstate  the  memory 
of  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  strove  for  political  retrogradation,  by 
wasting  an  enormous  amount  of  power  in  the  restoration  of  the 
militaiy  and  theological  system. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  inconsistencies  of  this  school,  I 
Pw^w<r.7./>/      must,  in  iustice,  ])oint  out  one  more  contradiction 

I'nnciple  of  »  J  »    i  .  x        •     i 

Political  Cm-  which,  as  bcmg  ot  a  pi'Ogressive  character,  is  honour- 
trahzation.  q^]q  ^^  thosc  most  advanced  minds  which  entertain 
it,  and  which  alone  understand  its  necessity,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the 
dogmas  of  independence  and  isolation  which  constitute  the  spirit  of 
the  critical  school.  I  refer  to  the  principle  of  political  centraliza- 
tion. The  two  parties  seem  here  to  have  changed  sides.  The  re- 
trograde doctrine,  notwithstanding  its  proud  pretensions  to  order 
and  unity,  preaches  the  distribution  of  political  centres,  in  the  secret 
hope  of  preserving  the  old  system  yet  a  while  longer  among  the 
most  backward  of  the  populations,  by  keeping  them  aloof  from  the 
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general  centres  of  civilization;  while  the  revolutionary  policy,  on 
the  other  hand,  proud  of  having  withstood,  in  France,  the  coalition 
of  the  old  powers,  discards  its  own  maxims  to  recommend  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  secondary  to  the  principal  centres  by  which  such 
a  noble  stand  has  already  been  made,  and  which  must  become  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  of  reorganization.  Thus  alone  can  the 
reorganization  be,  in  the  first  place,  restricted  to  a  choice  popula- 
tion. In  brief,  the  revolutionary  school  alone  has  understood  that 
the  increasing  anarchy  of  the  time,  intellectual  and  moral,  requires, 
to  prevent  a  complete  dislocation  of  society,  a  growing  concentra- 
tion of  political  action,  properly  so  called. 

Thus,  after  three  centuries,  employed  in  the  necessary  demolition 
of  the  ancient  regime,  the  critical  doctrine  shows  itself  as  incapable 
of  other  application,  and  as  inconsistent  as  we  have  now  seen  it  to 
be.  It  is  no  more  fit  to  secure  Progress  than  the  old  doctrine  to 
maintain  Order.  But,  feeble  as  they  are  apart,  they  actually  sustain 
each  other  by  their  very  antagonism.  It  is  universally  understood  that 
neither  can  ever  again  achieve  a  permanent  triumph  :  but  so  strong 
is  the  apprehension  of  even  the  temporary  preponderance  of  either, 
that  the  general  mind,  for  want  of  a  more  rational  point  of  support, 
employs  each* <Joc trine  in  turn  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the 
other.  This  miserable  oscillation  of  our  social  life  must  proceed 
till  a  real  doctrine,  as  truly  organic  as  progressive,  shall  reconcile 
for  us  the  two  aspects  of  the  great  political  problem.  Then,  at  last, 
the  two  opposite  doctrines  will  disappear  for  ever  in  the  new  con- 
ception that  will  be  seen  to  be  completely  adapted  to  fulfil  the  desti- 
nation of  both.  Often  has  each  party,  blinded  by  some  temporary 
success,  believed  that  it  had  annihilated  the  other  ;  and  never  has 
the  event  failed  to  mock  the  ignorant  exultation.  The  critical 
doctrine  seemed  to  have  humbled  for  ever  the  Catholic-feudal  school ; 
but  that  school  arose  again.  Napoleon  thought  he  had  accomplished 
a  retrograde  reaction  ;  but  the  very  energy  of  his  efibrts  caused  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  revolutionary  principles.  And  thus  society 
continues  to  vibrate  between  conflicting  influences ;  and  those  in- 
fluences continue  to  exist  only  by  their  mutual  neutralization.  For 
that  purpose  only,  indeed,  are  they  now  ever  applied.  Neither 
could  be  spared  before  the  advent  of  the  state  which  is  to  succeed 
them.  Without  the  one,  we  should  lose  the  sentiment  of  Order, 
and  without  the  other,  that  of  Progress :  and  the  keeping  alive  this 
sentiment,  on  either  hand,  is  the  only  practical  efficacy  which  now 
remains  to  them.  Feeble  as  the  conception  must  be,  in  the  absence 
of  any  principle  which  unites  the  two  requisites,  it  is  preserved  by 
the  presence  of  the  two  decaying  systems ;  and  they  keep  before  the 
minds  of  both  philosophers  and  the  public  the  true  conditions  of 
social  reorganization,  which  otherwise  our  feeble  nature  might  mis- 
conceive or  lose  sight  of.     Having  the  two  types  before  us,  we  see 
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the  solution  of  the  great  problem  to  be,  to  form  a  doctrine  which 
nliall  be  more  organic  than  the  theological,  and  more  progressive 
tlian  the  metaphysical. 

The  old  political  system  can  be  no  pattern  for  a  regime  suitable 
to  a  widely  diflferent  civilization ;  but  we  are  not  under  the  less 
obligation  to  study  it,  in  order  to  learn  what  are  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  all  social  organization,  which  must  reappear  in  an  improved 
state  in  the  future.  The  general  conception  of  the  theological  and 
military  system  even  seems  to  me  to  have  passed  too  much  out  of 
sight.  And,  as  to  the  Critical  system,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  affording,  by  its  progressive  character,  and  its  exposure  of  the 
preceding  regime^  a  most  valuable  stimulus  to  society  to  seek  for 
something  better  than  mere  modifications  of  systems  that  have 
failed.  The  common  complaint  that  it  renders  all  government  im- 
possible, is  a  mere  avowal  of  impotence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
utter  it.  Whatever  are  its  imperfections,  it  fulfilled  for  a  time  one 
of  the  two  requisites  :  its  abolition  would  in  no  way  assist  the  re- 
establishment  of  Order ;  and  no  declamations  against  the  revolu- 
tionary philosophy  will  affect  the  instinctive  attachment  of  society 
to  principles  which  have  directed  its  political  progress  for  three 
centuries  past,  and  which  are  believed  to  represent  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  its  future  development.  Each  of  its  dogmas  affords 
an  indication  of  how  the  improvement  is  to  be  effected.  Each  ex- 
presses the  political  aspect  of  certain  high  moral  obligations  which 
the retrogradeschool,  with  all  its  pretensions,  was  compelled  to  ignore, 
because  its  system  had  lost  all  power  to  fulfil  them.  In  this  way, 
the  dogma  of  Free  Inquiry  decides  that  the  spiritual  reorganization 
must  result  from  purely  intellectual  action,  providing  for  a  final 
voluntary  and  unanimous  assent,  without  the  disturbing  interven- 
tion of  any  heterogeneous  power.  Again,  the  dogmas  of  Equality 
and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  people  devolve  on  the  new  powers  and 
classes  of  society  the  duty  of  a  public-spirited  social  conduct,  instead 
of  working  the  many  for  the  interests  of  the  few.  The  old  system 
practised  these  moralities  in  its  best  days  ;  but  they  are  now  main- 
tained only  by  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  which  it  would  be  fatal 
to  part  with  till  we  have  some  substitute  in  these  particular  respects ; 
for  the  effect  would  be  that  we  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  dark 
despotism  of  the  old  system  ; — to  the  restorers  of  religions,  for  in- 
stance, who,  if  proselytism  failed,  would  have  recourse  to  tyranny  to 
com{)el  unity,  if  once  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  were  lost  from 
among  us. 

It  is  useless  to  declaim  against  the  critical  philosophy,  and  to 
deplore,  in  the  name  of  social  order,  the  dissolving  energy  of  the 
spirit  of  analysis  and  inquiry.  It  is  only  by  their  use  that  we  can 
obtain  materials  for  reorganization;  materials  which  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  free  discussion,  carried  on  till  general 
conviction  is  secured.    The  philosophy  which  will  arise  out  of  this 
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satisfaction  of  the  public  reason  will  then  assip^n  the  rational  limits 
which  must  obviate  the  abuse  of  the  analytical  spirit,  by  establish- 
ing that  distinction  in  social  matters,  l)etween  the  field  of  rwisoning 
and  that  of  pure  observation,  which  we  have  found  already  marked 
out  in  regard  to  every  other  kind  of  science. 

Though  consigned,  by  the  course  of  events,  to  a  negative  doctrine 
for  a  while,  society  has  never  renounced  the  laws  of  human  reason: 
and  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  society  will  use  the  riglita  of  this 
reason  to  organize  itself  anew,  on  principles  which  will  then  have 
been  ascertained  and  estimated.  The  existing  state  of  no-govern- 
ment seems  necessary  at  present,  in  order  to  that  ascertainment  of 
principles ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  as  some  eccentric  individu- 
als seem  to  think,  that  the  right  of  inquiry  imposes  the  duty  of 
never  deciding.  The  prolonged  indecision  proves  merely  that  the 
principles  which  are  to  close  the  deliberation  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
established.  In  the  same  way,  because  society  claims  the  right  of 
choosing  and  varying  its  institutions  and  governing  powers,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  right  is  for  ever  to  be  used  in  choosing 
and  varying,  when  its  indefinite  use  shall  have  become  injurious. 
When  the  right  conditions  shall  have  been  ascertained,  society  will 
submit  its  choice  to  the  rules  which  will  secure  its  efficacy  ;  and  in 
the  interval,  nothing  can  be  more  favourable  to  future  order  than 
that  the  political  course  should  be  kept  open,  to  admit  of  the  free 
rise  of  the  new  social  system.  As  it  happens,  the  peoples  have, 
thus  far,  erred  on  the  side  of  too  hasty  a  desire  for  reorganization, 
and  a  too  generous  confidence  in  every  promise  of  social  order, 
instead  of  having  shown  the  systematic  distrust  attributed  to  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  by  those  whose  worn-out  claims  will  not 
bear  discussion.  There  is  more  promise  of  political  reorganization 
in  the  revolutionary  doctrine  than  in  the  retrograde,  though  it  is 
the  supreme  claim  of  the  latter  to  be  the  safeguard  of  social  Order. 

Such  is  the  vicious  circle  in  which  we  are  at  present  confined. 
We  have  seen  what  is  the  antagonism  of  two  doctrines  The  stationary 
that  are  powerless  apart,  and  have  no  operation  but  ^ctHne, 
in  neutralizing  each  other.  They  have  lost  their  activity  as  pre- 
{)onderating  influences,  and  are  seen  now  in  the  form  of  political 
debate,  which  they  daily  direct  by  the  one  furnishing  all  the  essential 
ideas  of  government,  and  the  other  the  principles  of  opposition. 
At  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  a  partial  and  transient  superiority 
is  allowed  to  the  one  or  the  other,  when  its  antagonist  tlireatens 
danger.  Out  of  these  oscillations  a  third  opinion  has  arisen,  which 
is  constructed  out  of  their  ruins,  and  takes  its  station  between  them. 
I  suppose  we  must  give  the  name  of  Doctrine  to  this  intermediate 
opinion,  bastard  and  inconsistent  as  is  its  character ;  for  it  is  pre- 
sented by  very  earnest  doctors,  who  urge  it  upon  us  as  a  type  of 
the  final  political  philosophy.  We  must  call  it  the  Stationary 
Doctrine ;  and  we  see  it,  in  virtue  of  that  quality,  occupying  the 
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scene  of  politics,  among  the  most  advanced  people,  for  above  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Essentially  provisional  as  it  is,  tlie  Stationary 
school  naturally  serves  as  a  guide  to  society  in  preserving  the 
material  order,  without  which  a  true  doctrine  could  not  have  its 
free  growth.  It  may  be  necessary  for  our  weakness  that  the 
leaders  of  this  school  should  suppose  that  they  haVe  a  doctrine 
which  is  destined  to  triumph ;  but  whatever  benefits  arise  from 
their  action  are  much  impaired  by  the  mistake  of  supposing  our 
miserable  transition  state  a  permanent  type  of  the  social  condition. 
The  stationary  polity  not  only  contains  inconsistencies,  but  it  is 
itself  inconsistency  erected  into  a  principle.  It  acknowledges  the 
essential  principles  of  the  other  systems,  but  prevents  their  action. 
Disdainful  of  Utopias,  it  proposes  the  wildest  of  them  all  ; — that 
of  fixing  society  for  ever  in  a  contradictory  position  between  retro- 
gradation  and  regeneration.  The  theory  serves  to  keep  in  check 
the  other  two  philosophies  ;  and  this  may  be  a  good :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  helps  to  keep  them  alive ;  and  it  is,  in  so  far,  an 
obstacle  to  reorganization.  When  I  present  my  historical  review 
of  society,  I  shall  explain  the  special  assemblage  of  social  condi- 
tions which  gave  England  her  parliamentary  monarchy,  so  lauded 
by  the  school  of  mixed  doctrine,  but,  in  fact,  an  exceptional  institu- 
tion, whose  inevitable  end  cannot  be  very  far  off.  When  we  enterf 
upon  that  analysis,  we  shall  see  how  great  is  the  error  of  philos- 
ophers and  statesmen  when  they  have  taken  up  a  singular  and, 
transient  case  as  the  solution  of  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  modern,' 
societies,  and  have  endeavoured  to  transplant  on  the  European  con- 
tinent a  purely  local  system,  which  would  be  deprived  in  the  pro- 
cess of  itj3  very  roots :  for  it  is  an  organized  Protestantism  which  is  its 
main  spiritual  basis  in  England.  The  expectation  attached  to  this 
single  specious  aspect  of  the  stationary  doctrine  will  make  a  future 
examination  of  it  important ;  and  we  shall  then  see  how  hopeless 
is  the  constitutional  metaphysics  of  the  balance  of  powers,  judged 
by  that  instance  which  serves  as  the  common  ground  of  such  social 
fictions.  After  all  the  vast  efibrts  made  to  nationalize  elsewhere 
the  stationary  compromise,  it  has  never  succeeded  anywhere  but 
in  its  native  land ;  and  this  proves  its  powerlessness  in  regard  to 
the  great  social  problem.  The  only  possible  result  is  that  the  mis- 
chief should  pass  from  the  acute  to  the  chronic  state,  becoming 
incurable  by  the  recognition  as  a  principle  of  the  transient  anta- 
gonism which  is  its  chief  symptom.  *Its  principal  merit  is  that  it 
admits  the  double  aspect  of  the  social  problem,  and  the  necessity 
of  reconciling  Order  and  Progress :  but  it  introduces  no  new  idea ; 
and  its  recognition  amounts  therefore  to  nothing  more  than  an 
equal  sacrifice,  when  necessary,  of  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
order  that  it  protects  is  a  merely  material  order ;  and  it  therefore 
fails  in  that  function  precisely  in  crises  when  it  is  most  wanted. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  function  continues  to  be  attributed  to 
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royalty,  which  is  the  only  power  of  the  oUl  polity  that  is  still  active  : 
now,  the  balance  which  is  instituted  hy  the  stationary  doctrine 
surrounds  the  royal  power  with  bonds  that  are  always  tighteninp^, 
while  declaring  that  royal  power  to  be  the  chief  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  function  of  sovtMeignty, 
thus  embarrassed,  shall  cease,  and  the  pretended  balance  be  de- 
stroyed. This  parliamentary  i)olity  serves  the  cause  of  progress  no 
better  than  that  of  order:  for,  as  it  proposes  no  new  principle,  the 
restraints  whicli  it  puts  upon  the  revolutionary  spirit  are  all  derived 
from  the  ancient  system,  and  therefore  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  retrograde  and  oppressive.  An  example  of  this  is,  the 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  election ;  restrictions  always  derived 
from  irrational  material  conditions,  wliich,  being  arbitrary  in  tlieir 
character,  oppress  and  irritate,  without  answering  their  proposed 
purpose,  and  leave  the  multitude  of .  the  exchuled  mucli  more 
offended  than  the  small  number  of  the  privileged  are  gratified. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  more  in  this  place  of  the  mixed  or 
Stationary  doctrine,  which  is,  in  fact,  only  a  last  ]>hase  of  the  meta- 
]>hysical  polity.  The  reader  camiot  but  see  that  a  theory  so  pre- 
carious and  subaltern,  so  far  from  being  able  to  reorganize  modern 
society,  can  only  regulate,  by  protracting,  the  political  conflict,  and 
discharge  the  negative  office  of  preventing  kings  from  retrograding 
and  peoples  from  destroying.  Whatever  the  value  of  this  service 
may  be,  we  cannot  expect  regeneration  to  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  impediments. 

We  have  now  seen  the  worth  of  these  three  systems.  To  com- 
plete our  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  better,  we  nuist  Danpei-softhe 
briefly  notice  the  chief  social  dangers  which  result  (riticai paiod, 
from  the  deplorable  protraction  of  such  an  intellectual  condition, 
and  which  must,  from  their  nature,  be  aggravated  I'rom  day  to  day. 
The  dangers  are  imputable  to  all  the  three  systems  ;  though  the  re- 
volutionary and  stationary  systems  assume  that  the  blame  of  our 
disorders  rests  with  the  retrograde  school :  but  they  are  certainly  no 
less  guilty ;  for,  powerless  to  discover  the  remedy,  they  protract  the 
nn'schief,  and  embarrass  the  treatment.  And  again,  the  discordance 
between  the  movement  of  governments  and  of  their  peoples  is  to  bo 
attributed  quite  as  much  to  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  directing  power 
as  to  the  anarchical  tendency  of  popular  opinions.  The  social  per- 
turbations, the  aspects  of  which  we  are  about  to  examine,  proceed 
no  less  from  the  kings  than  from  their  i)eoples,  with  this  aggra- 
vated disgrace, — that  it  seems  as  if  the  solution  ought  to  emanate 
from  the  kings. 

The  first,  the  most  fatal,  and  the  most  universal  consequence  of 
this  situation  is  the  alarming  and  ever-widening  ex-     intellectual 
•  tent  of  the  intellectual  anarchy  which  all  acknowledge,     anarchy, 
liowever  they  may  differ  about  its  cause  and  termination.     This 
evil  is  charged  almost  exclusively  on  the  revolutionary  philosophy ; 
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and  that  school  too  readily  admits  the  charge.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  doctrine  does  not  prohibit  decision,  when  the  requisite 
grounds  are  ascertained  :  and  it  is  the  stationary  theory  that  ought 
to  bear  the  blame  of  the  absence  of  those  grounds  :  and  yet  more 
the  retrograde,  which  is  chargeable  with  urging  the  restoration  of 
the  same  worn-out  principles  which,  by  their  decrepitude,  have 
caused  all  this  anarchy.  The  stationary  school  does  not  want  to 
hear  of  any  such  principles,  and  interdicts  them  ;  and  the  retrograde 
school  insists  that  the  old  ones  will  do  over  again.  So  that,  if  the 
revolutionary  school  first  encouraged  the  anarchy,  the  other  two  pro- 
tract it. 

Of  all  questions,  there  are  none  which  have  so  much  claim  as 
social  problems  to  be  consigned  to  a  small  number  of  choice  minds 
which  shall  have  been  prepared  by  a  high  order  of  discipline  and 
instruction  for  the  investigation  of  questions  so  complex  and  so 
mixed  up  with  human  passions.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  natural  state 
of  the  human  mind,  in  contrast  with  which  its  condition  in  revolu- 
tionary periods  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  manner,  pathological, 
however  inevitable.  The  social  malady  must  be  very  serious  when 
we  see  all  manner  of  persons,  however  inferior  their  intelligence,  and 
however  unprepared,  stimulated,  in  the  highest  manner,  and  from 
day  to  day,  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  most  intricate  political  questions, 
without  any  guidance  or  restraint.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
divergence  of  opinion  is  what  it  is,  but  that  any  points  of  agreement 
at  all  are  left  amidst  all  this  dissolution  of  social  maxims.  The 
evil  has  reached  such  a  point  that  all  political  opinions,  though  of 
course  derived  from  one  of  the  three  schools,  differ  through  so 
many  degrees  as  to  become  individual ; — through  all  degrees,  in 
fact,  that  the  combination  of  three  orders  of  vicious  principles 
admits  of.  Except  on  occasion  of  emergency,  when  there  is  a 
temporary  coalition  (amidst  which  each  one  usually  hopes  to  have 
his  own  way)  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  make  even  a 
very  small  number  of  minds  adhere  to  a  plain  and  explicit  profes- 
sion of  political  faith.  This  inability  to  co-operate  prevails  in  all 
the  three  camps, — as  we  ought  carefully  to  observe :  and  each 
party  has  often,  in  its  ingenuous  moments,  bitterly  deplored  the 
intense  disagreement  with  which  it  supposed  itself  to  be  especially 
afflicted ;  whereas,  the  others  were  no  better  organized;  and  the 
chief  difference  in  the  three  cases  was  that  each  was  most  acutely 
sensible  of  its  own  misery. 

In  countries  where  this  intellectual  anarchy  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  political  preponderance  of  Protestantism,  tlie  divergences  have 
been  more  multiplied  than  elsewhere,  without  being  less  serious. 
It  could  not  but  be  so  from  the  tendency  of  the  general  mind,  in  its 
then  infantile  state,  to  use  its  new  emancipation  to  plunge  into  the 
indefinite  discussion  of  religious  opinions — (the  most  vague  and 
discordant  of  all), — in  the  absence  of  a  restraining  spiritual  authority. 
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In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  there  are  hnndreds  of.  Christian 
sects,  radically  discordant,  and  incessantly  partin*^  olT  int^  opinions 
which  are  really  little  more  than  individual,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  classify,  and  which  are  already  l)ecomin«j:  implicated  with  in- 
numerable political  diirerences.  The  nations  wliich,  like  the 
French,  have  escaped  the  treacherous  sta^ije  of  Protestantism,  and 
have  passed  at  once  from  the  Catholic  to  the  fully  revolutionary 
state,  were  not,  on  that  nccount,  entirely  exempt  from  the  intellectunl 
anarchy  inherent  in  any  prolon<i;ed  exercise  of  the  absolute  ri<;ht  of 
free  individual  inquiry.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  their  aberrations, 
without  being  less  anti-social,  have  a  less  vague  character,  and  are 
less  in  the  way  of  the  final  reorganization.  They  arise,  take  pos- 
session for  a  while  of  even  healthy  and  well-trained  intellects,  and 
then  give  place  to  others  that  have  their  day,  and  in  their  turn  are 
superseded.  In  our  time,  we  hear  of  proposals,  entertained  here 
and  there  even  by  men  who  know  what  positive  science  is  in  some 
one  department  of  study,  which  it  is  a  shook  to  one's  hopes  to  see 
so  advocated ;  proposals,  for  instance,  to  abolish  Tuoney  and  recur 
to  a  state  of  barter  ;  to  destroy  the  great  cni>iUils  in  order  to  restore  j 
rural  innocence;  to  have  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  and  tiie  same  rate  I 
for  every  kind  of  labour,  and  so  forth.  Such  opinions  are  daily 
given  out,  side  by  side  with  those  which  are  the  most  philosophical 
and  the  most  carefully  elaborated  ;  and  none  have  any  chance  of 
being  established  under  the  rule  of  any  intellectual  discipline  what- 
ever, though  the  wise  are  compromised  with  the  foolish  in  the  eyes 
of  public  reason.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  chronic  epidemic 
is  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  i)ublic  morale,  which  Dcstructum 
is  not  sustained,  among  the  generality  of  men,  so  o/puhUc 
much  by  the  direct  sentiment  as  by  habit,  guided  by  ^'^oraiui/, 
the  uniform  assent  of  individual  wills  to  invariable  and  general 
YuloSy  adapted  to  fix,  on  every  serious  occasion,  the  true  idea  of  the 
public  good.  So  complex  is  the  nature  of  social  questions  that  there 
18  much  that  is  to  be  said  on  all  sides ;  and  there  is  no  institution, 
however  indispensable,  which  does  not  involve  serious  and  numerous 
inconveniences,  more  or  less  partial  and  transient ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  Utopia  so  wild  as  not  to  offer  some  incontestable 
advantages  :  an'd  few  are  the  minds  which  are  not  so  preoccupied 
by  ideas,  or  stinnilated  by  passion,  as  to  be  able  to  contemplate  at 
once  all  the  aspects  of  any  social  subject.  Thus  it  is  that  almost 
all  the  great  maxims  of  public  morality  are  condenuied  on  account 
of  their  salient  faults,  while  their  determining  grounds  are  hidden  till 
exhibited  by  an  exact  analysis,  which  nuist  in  many  cases  be  ex- 
tremely delicate.  Thus,  again,  it  is  that  all  true  moral  order  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existing  vagabond  liberty  of  individual  minds  if  such 
license  were  to  last ;  for  the  great  social  rules  which  should  become 
customary  cannot  be  abandoned  to  the  blind  and  arbitrary  decision 
of  an  incompetent  public  without  losing  all  their  efficacy.     The 
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requisite  convergence  of  the  best  minds  cannot  be  obtained  without 
the  voluntary  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  most  of  them,  of  their 
sovereign  right  of  free  inquiry,  which  they  will  doubtless  be  willing 
to  abdicate,  as  soon  as  they  have  found  organs  worthy  to  exercise  ap- 
propriately their  vain  provisional  supremacy.  If  it  is  so  in  problems 
of  science,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  it  in  the  more  difficult 
questions  of  social  principle.  Meanwhile,  all  vague  notions  of 
j)ublic  good,  degenerating  into  an  indistinct  philanthropy,  must 
succumb  to  the  energetic  forces  of  a  highly  stimulated  selfishness. 
In  the  daily  course  of  our  political  conflicts  we  see  accordingly  the 
most  conscientious  men  taxing  each  other  with  wickedness  and  folly; 
and,  on  every  serious  occasion,  the  most  opposite  doctrines  main- 
tained by  persons  equally  worthy  of  confidence :  and,  while  all  deep 
and  steady  conviction  is  thus  rendered  impossible,  no  true  political 
morality  can  be  hoped  for  by  those  who  desire  it  most. 

This  public  demoralization  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  sensibly 
retarded,  in  our  time,  by  the  preponderance  of  that  revolutionary 
doctrine  which  has  borne  the  imputation  of  causing  it ;  for  the 
revolutionary  party,  j)rogressive  in  character,  could  not  but  be 
animated,  more  than  the  others,  by  sincere  convictions,  which,  in 
their  depth  and  activity,  must  tend  to  restrain,  and  even  annihilate, 
individual  selfishness.  This  was  especially  remarkable  during  the 
season  when  the  revolutionary  doctrine  was,  by  a  general  illusion, 
supposed  to  be  destined  to  reorganize  society.  Under  the  impulse 
of  this  persuasion,  the  strongest  social  devotedness  that  can  shed 
honour  upon  contemporary  history  was  manifested.  But  this  could 
be  only  for  a  time.  As  the  illusion  disappeared,  the  convictions 
which  arose  from  it  became  first  weakened,  and  then  mingled  with 
the  influences  of  the  stationary,  and  even  the  retrograde  polity  :  and 
though  they  are  still  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  are  inspired 
by  the  other  doctrines,  and  especially  among  the  young,  they  have 
not  energy  to  resist  the  dissolving  action  of  the  revolutionary  j)hi- 
losophy,  even  among  its  own  advocates ;  so  that  this  philosophy 
now  contributes,  almost  as  much  as  its  two  antagonists,  to  the 
spread  of  political  demoralization. 

Private  morality  is,  happily,  much  less  dependent  on  established 
Private  opiujons.     Other  Conditions  enter  iuto  this  case ;  and 

morality,  jq  \\^q  commonest  questions,  natural  sentiment  is  far 
more  operative  than  in  public  relations.  Disorganizing  influences 
are  strongly  counteracted  by  the  continuous  amelioration  of  our 
manners,  through  a  more  equable  intellectual  development,  by  a 
juster  sense  and  more  familiar  taste  for  the  various  fine  arts,  and 
by  the  gradual  improvement  of  social  condition  in  consequence  of 
steady  industrial  progress.  The  common  rules  of  domestic  and 
personal  morality  have  guarded  private  life  longer  than  political 
from  the  invasion  of  disorganizing  influences,  and  the  intrusion  of 
individual  analysis.     But  the  time  has  arrived  for  these  inevitable 
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disturbances,  long  concealed,  to  manifest  tlieir  danj^erous  activity. 
So  long  ago  as  the  first  rise  of  the  revolutionary  sttite,  this  deleteri- 
ous influence  on  morality,  properly  so  called,  began  with  a  serious 
innovation  on  the  institution  of  Marriage,  which  would  have  been 
radically  changed,  by  the  permission  of  divorce  in  Protestant 
countries,  if  public  decency  and  private  good  sense  had  not,  up 
to  this  time,  weakened  the  pernicious  effects  of  theologico-metJi- 
physical  extravagances.  Still,  private  morality  could  be  reached 
only  through  the  destruction  of  political  morals:  and  now,  that 
barrier  being  broken  through,  the  dissolving  action  threatens 
domestic,  and  even  personal  morality,  which  is  the  necessary  founda- 
tion of  every  other.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  whelher  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  to  those  of  ages,  or  of  conditions,  it  is 
clear  that  the  elements  of  all  social  life  are  directly  compiomised 
by  a  corrosive  discussion  which  is  not  directed  by  true  j)rinciples, 
and  which  brings  into  question,  without  the  possibility  of  solution, 
even  the  least  important  ideas  of  duty.  Even  the  Family,  which, 
amidst  the  fiercest  revolutionary  tumults,  had  been  on  tiie  whole 
respected,  has  been  assailed  in  our  day  in  its  very  foundations,  by 
attacks  on  the  hereditary  principle  and  on  marriage.  We  have 
even  seen  the  commonest  principle  of  personal  morality,  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  passions  to  reason,  denied  by  pretended  reformers  who, 
in  defiance  of  all  experience  and  such  positive  science  as  we  have, 
have  proposed  as  a  fundamental  dogma  of  their  regenerated  morality, 
the  systematic  dominion  of  the  passions,  which  they  have  striven, 
not  to  restrain,  but  to  excite  by  the  strongest  stimulants.  These 
speculations  have  so  far  penetrated  social  life,  that  any  one  is  now 
at  liberty  to  make  an  easy  merit  of  the  most  turbulent  passions  ;  so 
that,  if  such  license  could  last,  insatiable  stomachs  might  at  length 
get  to  pride  themselves  on  their  own  voracity.  It  is  in  vain  for  the 
retrograde  school  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  this  on  the  revolutionary 
school.  The  censure  rests  upon  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  persisted  in  extolling,  as  the  only  intellectual  bases  of  social 
duty,  principles  which  have  betrayed  their  impotence  in  this  very 
case ;  for,  if  theological  conceptions  are,  in  truth,  the  immutable 
bases  of  future  as  well  as  past  morality,  how  is  it  that  they  now  fail 
to  obviate  such  license  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  attempt  to 
shore  up  by  laborious  artifices,  the  religious  principles  which  are 
proposed,  after  they  have  lost  their  strength,  as  the  only  supports 
of  moral  order  ?  No  supreme  function  can  be  assigned  to  convic- 
tions that  have  themselves  given  way  before** the  development  of 
human  reason,  which  is  not  likely  to  use  its  mature  power  to  re- 
construct the  bonds  which  it  broke  through  in  the  efforts  of  its 
youth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  license  I  have  spoken  of  has  been 
proposed  by  the  ardent  restorers  of  religious  theories,  in  their 
exasperation  against  all  positive  philosophy ;  and  this  has,  for 
some  time  past,  been  the  case  with  Protestant,  no  less  than  Catholic 
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advocates.  So  far  from  furnishing  bases  for  morality,  domestic  or 
personal,  religious  convictions  have  long  tended  to  its  injury,  both 
by  hindering  its  erection  on  more  solid  foundations  among  those  who 
are  free  from  their  control,  and  by  being  insufficient  for  their  own 
subjects,  without  the  active  intervention  of  a  sacerdotal  authority; 
that  authority  meanwhile  perpetually  losing  its  hold  over  the  more 
advanced  populations,  and  being  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the 
care  of  its  own  preservation,  instead  of  venturing  upon  any  unpopular 
scheme  of  discipline.  Daily  experience  shows  that  the  ordinary 
morality  of  religious  men  is  not,  at  present,  in  spite  of  our  intellec- 
tual anarchy,  superior  to  that  of  the  average  of  those  who  have 
quitted  the  churches.  The  chief  practical  tendency  of  religious 
convictions  is,  in  our  present  social  life,  to  inspire  an  instinctive 
and  insurmountable  hatred  against  all  who  have  emancipated  them- 
selves, without  any  useful  emulation  having  arisen  from  the  conflict. 
Thus  the  chief  assaults,  direct  and  indirect,  on  private  as  well  as 
public  morality,  are  as  strictly  imputable  to  the  stationary,  and  yet 
more  to  the  retrograde,  than  to  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  which 
is  commonly  made  to  bear  all  the  blame.  It  is  indeed  but  too 
evident  that  the  three  doctrines  are  almost  equally  powerless  to 
restrain  the  development  of  individual  selfishness,  which  grows 
bolder,  from  day  to  day,  in  clamouring  for  the  license  of  the  least 
social  passions,  in  the  name  of  universal  intellectual  anarchy. 
The  second  characteristic  of  our  condition  follows  from  the  first. 
Political  It  is  the  systematic  corruption  which  is  set  up  as  an 

corruption,  indispensaljle  instrument  of  government.  The  three 
doctrines  bear  their  share,  though  it  may  be  an  unequal  one,  in  this 
disgraceful  result,  because  all  exclude,  as  we  have  seen,  true  politi- 
cal convictions.  Amidst  the  absence,  or  the  discredit,  of  general 
ideas,  which  have  now  no  power  to  command  genuine  acts,  there  is 
no  other  daily  resource  for  the  maintenance  of  even  a  rough  and 
precarious  order  than  an  appeal,  more  or  less  immediate,  to 
personal  interests.  Such  an  influence  is  scarcely  ever  needed  with 
men  of  deep  convictions.  Even  in  the  lower  order  of  characters, 
human  nature  is  rarely  so  debased  as  to  allow  a  course  of  political 
conduct  in  opposition  to  any  strong  convictions ;  and  such  contra- 
riety, if  persevered  in,  would  soon  paralyse  the  faculties.  In  the 
scientific  class,  in  which  philosophical  convictions  are  at  present 
most  common  and  best  marked,  active  corruption  is  scarcely  prac- 
ticable, though  minds  are  there  much  of  the  same  quality  as  they 
are  elsewhere.  Tlfiis,  exceptional  cases  apart,  the  rapid  spread 
of  a  corruption  which  avails  itself  of  the  half-convictions  that  are 
prevalent  in  the  political  world  must  be  attributed  mainly  to 
the  undecided  and  fluctuating  state  in  which  social  ideas  are  kept 
by  the  intellectual  anarchy  of  our  time.  Not  only  does  this  dis- 
order of  minds  permit  the  political  corruption  :  it  even  requires  it, 
as  the  only  .means  of  obtaining  any  sort  of  practical  convergence, 
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such  as  is  necessary  for  the  mere  preservation  of  the  social  state  in 
its  grossest  interests  :  and  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  con- 
tinuous extension  of  the  evil,  as  long  as  intellectual  anarchy  goes  on 
destroying  all  strong  jwlitical  conviction.  Rulers  and  the  ruled 
are  alike  guilty  in  regard  to  this  vice  :  the  rulers  by  their  disdain 
of  all  social  theory;  by  their  repression  of  mind,  and  by  their  ap- 
plication of  the  instrument  which  they  cannot  dispense  with  to 
their  own,  instead  of  the  general  interest ;  and  the  ruled  by  their 
acceptance  of  the  prolFered  corruption,  and  by  their  intellectual 
condition  rendering  the  use  of  it  inevitable.  If  individuals  cannot 
co-operate  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  private  interest,  they 
have  no  right  to  complain  that  governments  tnke  the  sanie  ground 
to  procure  the  assistance  that  they  cannot  dispense  with,  during 
a  period  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  clearly  what  the 
public  good  really  consists  in.  All  that  can  be  said  for  such  a 
state  of  things  is  that  matters  would  be  worse  if  individual  eccen- 
tricities were  not  somewhat  restrained  by  j)ersonal  interest,  in  the 
absence  of  better  influences ;  and  that  it  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  situation  to  which  it  applies,  and  therefore  certainly  destined 
to  disappear  whenever  society  shall  begin  to  admit  of  a  better 
discipline.  Till  then  we  must  expect  to  see  this  miserable  expedi- 
ent more  and  more  resorted  to ;  as  is  proved  by  the  constant  expe- 
rience of  all  peoples  living  under  a  prolonged  constitutional  or 
representative  regime,  as  we  now  call  it,  always  compelled  to  orga- 
nize in  this  manner  a  certain  material  discipline  in  the  midst  of  a 
complete  intellectual,  and  therefore  moral  anarchy.  All  that  we 
have  a  right  to  require  is  that  governments,  instead  of  welcom- 
ing this  disastrous  necessity,  and  making  an  eager  use  of  the  facil- 
ities it  offers,  should  set  themselves  to  favour,  systematically,  by 
all  the  means  at  their  command,  the  great  philosophical  elaboration 
through  which  modern  society  may  enter  upon  a  better  course. 

By  corruption,  I  do  not  mean  only  direct  venality,  nor  yet  the 
holding  of  honorary  distinctions  which  are  merely  flattering  to  the 
vanity.  The  scope  offered  to  various  kinds  of  ambition  is  a  more 
corrupting  influence.  In  some  countries  this  had  been  carried  so 
far,  in  the  form  of  creation  of  offices,  that  nations  are  farmed  by 
the  functionaries  of  their  governments.  The  danger  of  such  a 
course  is  obvious  enough ;  for  the  number  of  aspirants,  where 
offices  are  very  numerous,  must  always  largely  exceed  that  of  the 
chosen  ;  and  their  disappointment  must  awaken  passions  anything 
but  favourable  to  the  established  regime.  Mdifeover,  the  practice 
must  spread  the  more  it  is  resorted  to ;  and  it  will  go  on  extending 
till  the  time  for  social  reorganization  has  arrived.  Here,  again,  all 
the  three  schools  must  share  the  blame.  The  Revolutionary  school 
supplied,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dissolving  influence  which  rendered 
the  system  of  corruption  necessary.  The  Stationary  school  even 
sets  it  up  as  a  type,  declaring  the  equal  admission  of  all  to,  public 
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functions  to  be  the  final  destination  of  the  general  social  movement ; 
and  aggravating  the  case  by  connecting  the  conditions  of  order 
with  the  mere  possession  of  fortune,  however  obtained.  As  for 
the  Retrograde  school,  with  all  its  pretensions  to  moral  purity,  it 
employs  corruption  as  fatally  as  the  other  two,  under  the  special 
form  which  it  appropriates, — that  of  systematic  hypocrisy.  From 
the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  period,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  system  of  hypocrisy  has  been  more  and  more  elaborated  in 
l)ractice,  permitting  the  emancipation  of  all  minds  of  a  certain 
bearing,  on  the  tacit  condition  that  they  should  aid  in  protracting 
the  submission  of  the  masses.  This  was,  eminently,  the  policy  of 
the  Jesuits.  Thus  has  the  retrograde  school  suffered  under  this 
vice  as  early  as  the  others  ;  and  it  cannot  but  resort  to  corruption 
more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  its  own  opposition  to  the  general 
movement  of  the  society  which  it  pretends  to  rule. 

This,  then,  is  our  state.  For  want  of  a  moral  authority,  material 
order  requires  the  use  of  either  terror  or  corruption ;  and  the  latter 
is  both  more  durable,  less  inconvenient,  and  more  accordant  with  the 
nature  of  modern  society  than  the  former.  But,  while  admitting 
the  inevitable  character  of  the  evil,  it  is  impossible  not  to  lament, 
bitterly  and  mournfully,  the  blindness  which  prevents  the  social 
})ower8  of  our  time  from  facilitating  to  the  utmost  the  philosophical 
evohition  by  which  alone  we  can  issue  into  a  better  state.  It  seems 
as  if  statesmen  of  all  parties  were  agreed  to  close  this  sole  avenue 
of  safety  by  visiting  with  stupid  reprobation  all  elaboration  of  social 
tlieories.  This  again,  however,  is  only  another  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  the  most  civilized  nations  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
not  less  necessary  or  characteristic  than  those  that  have  gone 
before. 

The  third  symptom  of  our  social  situation  is  the  growing  prepon-  . 
L(yw  aims        derance  of  material  and  immediate  considerations  in 
of  political       regard  to  political  questions.     There   is  something 
questions.         more  Concerned  heie  than  the  ordinary  antagonism 
between  theory  and  practice,  aggravated  by  the  weakness  of  attempts 
at  theory  in  an  infantile  period  of  social  science.     The  repugnance 
to  theory  is  further  attributable  to  the  historical  circumstance  that 
when,  three  centuries  ago,  the  spiritual  power  was  finally  annulled 
or  absorbed  by  the  temporal,  all  lofty  social  speculations  were  more 
and  more  devolved  upon  minds  which  were  always  j)re-occupied 
by  practical  affairs.     Thus  kings  and  their  peoples  concurred  in 
exalting  the  lower*  order  of  considerations;  and  the  tendency  be- 
longed to  all  the  three  schools  of  polity.     If  the  crowning  evil  of 
our  time  be  its  intellectual  anarchy,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  too 
Fatal  to         strongly  lament    this  irrational    unanimity  of   the 
Progress.        political  woi'ld  in  closing  the  j)ath  of  progress  by 
proscribing  speculative  researches.     We  see  the  consequences  in  our 
experience  of  the  past  century.   In  seeking  social  reorganization,  men 
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liave  not  first  looked  to  the  doctrines  of  a  new  social  order,  and 
then  to  the  corre8{)onding  manners  ;  but  have  gone  straight  to  the 
construction  of  institutions,  at  a  time  when  we  have  all  possible 
evidence  that  institutions  can  be  nothing  more  than  provisional, 
restricted  to  the  most  indispensable  objects,  and  having  no  other 
relation  to  the  future  than  such  I'acility  as  they  may  afford  to  the 
process  of  political  regeneration.  The  making  of  institutions  in 
our  day  consists  in  parcelling  out  the  old  political  powers,  minutely 
organizing  factitious  and  complex  antagonisms  among  them,  ren- 
dering them  more  and  more  precarious  by  submitting  them  to 
election  for  terms  ;  but  in  no  way  changing  either  the  general  nature 
of  the  ancient  regime  or  the  spirit  which  worked  it.  For  want 
of  all  social  doctrine,  nothing  more  has  been  attempted  than 
restraining  the  ])oweis  thus  j)re8erved,  till  there  is  every  danger  of 
their  being  altogether  annulled,  while  the  j)rinciples  which  were 
to  direct  their  application  were  left  doubtful  and  obscure.  The 
pompous  name  of  a  Constitution  is  then  given  to  this  piece  of 
work,  and  it  is  consecrated  to  the  eternal  admiration  of  posterity. 
Though  the  average  duration  of  these  constitutions  has  been  at  most 
ten  years,  each  new  system  set  up  on  the  very  ground  of  the  failure  of 
the  last,  has  claimed,  under  pains  and  penalties,  a  general  faith  in 
its  absolute  and  indefinite  triumph.  The  only  action  of  such  insti- 
tutions is  in  preventing  all  social  reorganization  by  fixing  minds  on 
puerile  questions  of  political  forms,  and  by  interdicting  s{)eculation8 
and  philosophical  discussions  which  would  disclose  the  j)rinciples 
of  reorganization.  By  this  action,  the  character  of  the  disease  has 
been  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  any  gradual  and  specific 
cure  has  been  almost  impracticable.  It  is  strange  that  minds 
should  be  so  self-deceived  as  to  disclaim  all  speculative  j)rejudice8 
^ while  they  propose  the  most  absurd  of  all  political  Utopias, — the 
construction  of  a  system  of  goverimient  which  rests  upon  no  true 
social  doctrine.  Such  an  absurdity  is  referrible  to  the  cloudy 
prevalence  of  the  metaphysical  philoso{)hy,  which  perverts  and 
confuses  men's  notions  in  politics,  as  it  did  formerly,  during  its 
short  triumph,  in  all  other  orders  of  human  conceptions. 

It  is  not  only  as  an  impediment  to  progress  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  material  conceptions  is  to  be  deplored.  It  is  w  *  it  o  d 
dangerous  to  order.  When  all  political  evils  are  <^  0  r  er, 
imputed  to  institutions  instead  of  to  ideas  and  social  manners, 
which  are  now  the  real  seat  of  the  mischief ;  the  remedy  is  vainly 
sought  in  changes,  each  more  serious  than  theHast,  in  institutions 
and  existing  powers.  The  failure  of  the  last  change  is  forgotten  ; 
and  hopes  are  concentrated  on  the  next,  showing  how  ineffectual 
are  the  lessons  of  experience  when  the  results  are  not  elucidated  by 
a  rational  analysis.  Such  changes  must  occur,  in  our  progress  to  a 
better  state.  What  it  is  fair  to  require  in  regard  to  them  is  that  they 
should  be  recognized  as  provisional,  and  be  guided  by  some  pliiloso- 
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pliical  consideration  of  the  social  question  at  large.  Another  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalent  preference  of  institutions  to  doctrines  is, 
besides  its  prematurity,  its  engendering  errors  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  and  of  a  permanent  character,  by  including  in  the  domain  of 
temporal  government  what  belongs  to  the  spiritual.  For  their 
neglect  of  this  grand  distinction,  the  various  governments  of  Europe 
have  been  punished  by  becoming  responsible  for  all  the  evils  of 
society,  whencesoever  they  might  have  arisen.  The  illusion  is  yet 
more  injurious  to  society  itself  through  the  disturbances  and  morti- 
fications which  it  induces.  An  illustration  of  the  case  is  presented 
by  the  discussions  send  attacks  which  have  so  often  menaced  the 
institution  of  Property.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  when  all 
exaggerations  are  stripped  away,  an  unquestionable  amount  of  evil 
remains  in  connection  with  proi)erty,  which  ought  to  be  taken  in 
hand,  and  remedied,  as  far  as  our  modern  social  state  permits. 
Biit  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  remedy  must  arise  from  opinions, 
customs,  and  manners,  and  that  political  regulations  can  have  no 
radical  efficacy ;  for  the  question  refers  us  to  public  prepossessions 
and  usages  which  must  habitually  direct,  for  the  interest  of  society, 
the  exercise  of  property,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  may  be  lodged. 
We  may  see  here  how  futile  and  how  blind,  and  also  how  disturbing, 
is  this  tendency  to  refer  everything  to  political  institutions,  instead 
of  fixing  expectation  on  an  intellectual  and  moral  reorganization. 

Thus  we  proceed,  securing  neither  order  nor  progress,  while  we 
consider  our  sufferings  to  be  of  a  physical,  whereas  they  are  really 
of  a  moral  nature.  Modifications  of  ancient  systems  have  been 
tried,  and  have  given  no  relief ;  and  our  ideas  of  political  progress 
are  narrowing  down  to  that  of  a  substitution  of  persons, — the  most 
disgraceful  political  degradation  of  all,  because,  directed  by  no 
plan,  it  tends  to  subject  society  to  an  interminable  series  of  catas-, 
trophes.  The  material  order,  which  is  all  that  is  contemplated, 
is  confided  to  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  hostile,  and  perpetually 
enfeebled  by  a  systematic  antagonism.  The  restricted  view  of  each 
of  the  agents  of  such  a  mechanism  prevents  their  co-operation, 
except  under  the  immediate  alarm  of  material  anarchy,  when  they 
suspend  their  useless  controversies  till  the  storm  has  blown  over, 
when  they  go  on  as  before,  *  till  some  catastrophe  ensues,  taking 
everybody  by  surprise,  though  any  one  might  have  foreseen  it.  lu 
this  discarding  of  social  speculation  for  the  sake  of  material  and 
immediate  considerations,  we  see  a  fresh  indication  that  intellectual 
anarchv  is  the  maih  cause  of  our  social  maladies. 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  our  social  condition  is  a  natural  con- 
incompetence  of  Sequence  and  complement  of  the  preceding ;  the 
political  leaders,  incompetence  of  the  minds  which  occupy  the  chief 
})olitical  stations,  during  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  even  their 
antipathy  to  a  true  reorganization  :  so  that  a  final,  and  not  less 
disastrous  illusion  of  modern  society  is  that  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
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blem  may  be  looked  for  from  those  who  can  do  nothiiij?  but  hinder 
it.  From  what  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  we  must  bo  aware  that  tho 
gradual  demolition  of  all  social  maxims,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
attenuation  of  political  action,  must  tend  to  remove  elevated  minds 
and  superior  understandings  from  such  a  career,  and  to  deliver  over 
the  political  world  to  the  rule  of  charlatanism  and  mediocrity. 
The  absence  of  any  distinct  and  large  conception  of  a  social  future 
is  favourable  to  the  more  vulgar  forms  of  ambition ;  and  presump- 
tuous and  enterprising  mediocrity  has  never  before  had  so  fortunate 
a  chance.  While  social  principles  are  not  even  sought,  charlalnnisni 
will  always  attract  by  the  magnificence  of  its  promises;  and  its 
transient  successes  will  dazzle  society,  while  in  a  suffering  condition, 
and  deprived  of  all  rational  hope.  Every  impulse  of  noble  ambition 
must  turn  the  best  men  away  from  a  field  of  action  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  scope  and  permanence,  such  as  are  requisite  to  the 
carrying  out  of  generous  schemes.  It  is,  as  M.  Guizot  has  well 
said,  a  social  period  when  men  tvill  feehbj,  hut  desire  immensehj. 
It  is  a  state  of  half-conviction  and  half-will,  resultin*^  from  intellec- 
tual and  moral  anarchy,  offering  many  obstacles  to  the  solution  of 
our  difficulties.  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  exaggerate  those 
obstacles.  This  very  state  of  half-conviction  and  half-will  tends  to 
facilitate  by  anticipation  the  prevalence  of  a  true  conception  of 
society  which,  once  produced,  will  have  no  active  resistance  to  with- 
stand, because  it  will  repose  on  serious  convictions :  and  at  present, 
the  dispersion  of  social  interests  tends  to  preserve  the  material 
order  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  philosophical  growth. 
It  would  be  a  mere  satirical  exaggeration  to  describe  existing 
society  as  preferring  political  quackery  and  ilhision  to  that  wise 
settlement  which  it  has  not  had  opportunity  to  obtain.  When  the 
choice  is  offered,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  attraction  of  deceptive 
promises,  and  the  power  of  former  habit,  will  prevent  our  age  from 
entering,  with  ardour  and  steadiness,  upon  a  better  course.  There 
•are  evident  symptoms  that  the  choice  will  be  a  wise  one,  though 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  operate  to  place  the  direction  of  the 
movement  in  hands  which  are  anything  but  fittest  for  the  purpose. 
This  inconvenience  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  and  is  not  a  new,  but  an  aggravated  evil.  For  three  cen- 
turies past,  the  most  eminent  minds  have  been  chiefly  engaged  with 
science,  and  have  neglected  politics;  thus  differing  widely  from  the 
wisest  men  in  ancient  times,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  tlie  most  difficult  and  urgent  questions 
have  been  committed  to  the  class  which  is  essentially  one  under  two 
names, — the  civilians  and  tho  metaphysicians,  or,  under  their 
common  title,  the  lawyers  and  men  of  letters,  whose  position  in 
regard  to  statesmanship  is  naturally  a  subordinate  one.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that,  from  its  origin  to  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Kevolution,  the  system  of  metaphysical  polity  was  expressed  and 
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directed  by  the  univerBities  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great  judiciary 
coi-porations  on  the  other  :  the  first  constituting  a  sort  of  spiritual, 
«nd  the  other  the  temporal  power.  This  state  of  things  is  still 
traceable  in  most  countries  of  the  Continent ;  while  in  France,  for 
above  half  a  century,  the  arrangement  has  degenerated  into  such 
an  abuse  that  the  judges  are  superseded  by  the  bar,  and  the  doctors 
(as  they  used  to  be  called)  by  mere  men  of  letters ;  so  that  now, 
any  man  who  can  hold  a  pen  may  aspire  to  the  spiritual  regulation 
of  society,  through  the  press  or  from  the  professional  chair,  uncon- 
ditionally, and  whatever  may  be  his  qualiBcations.  When  the 
time  comes  for  the  constitution  of  an  organic  condition,  the  reign 
of  sophists  and  declaimers  will  have  come  to  an  end ;  but  there 
will  be  the  impediment  to  surmount  of  their  having  been  provision- 
ally in  possession  of  public  confidence. 

The  survey  that  we  have  made  must  convince  us  only  too  well  of 
the  anarchical  state  of  existing  society,  under  its  destitution  of  guid- 
ing and  governing  ideas,  and  amidst  its  conflict  of  opinions  and 
l)assions,  which  there  is  no  power  in  any  of  the  three  schools  to  cure 
or  moderate.  As  preliminary  considerations,  these  facts  are  deeply 
disheartening ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  some  generous  and  able, 
but  ill-prepared  minds  should  have  sunk  into  a  kind  of  philosophical 
despair  about  the  future  of  society,  which  appears  to  them  doomed 
to  full  under  a  gloomy  despotism  or  into  mere  anarchy,  or  to  oscil- 
late between  the  two.  I  trust  that  the  study  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  will  give  rise  to  a  consoling  conviction  that  the  movement  of 
regeneration  is  going  on,  though  quietly  in  comparison  with  the 
apparent  decomposition,  and  that  the  most  advanced  of  the  human 
race  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  social  order  worthy  of  their  nature 
and  their  needs.  I  shall  conclude  this  introduction  by  showing 
what  must  necessarily  be  the  intellectual  character  of  the  salutary 
philosophy  which  is  to  lead  us  into  this  better  future :  and  its 
dogmatic  exposition  will  follow  in  the  next  chapters. 

The  preliminary  survey  which  I  have  just   concluded  led  us 
Advent  of        ueccssarily  into  the  domain  of  politics.     We  must 
the  Positive      uow  return  from  this  excursion,  and  take  our  stand 
Philosophy.      again  at  the  point  of  view  of  this  whole  Work,  and 
contemplate  the  condition  and  prospects  of  society  from  the  grouud 
of  positive  philosophy.     Every  other  ground  has  been  found  unten- 
able.    The  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophies  have  failed 
to  secure  permanent  social  welfare,  while  the  positive  philosophy 
has  uniformly  succeeded,  and  conspicuously  for  three  centuries  past, 
in  reorganizing,  to  the  unanimous  satisfaction  of  the  intellectual 
world,  all  the  anterior  orders  of  human  conceptions,  which  had  been 
till  then  in  the  same  chaotic  state  that  we  now  deplore,  in  regard 
to  social  science.     Contemporary  opinion  regarded  the  state  of  each 
of  those  sciences  as  hopeless  till  the  positive  philosophy  brought 
them  out  of  it.     There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  fail  in  the  latest 
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application,  after  having  succeeded  in  all  the  earlier.  Advancing 
from  the  less  complex  categories  of  ideas  to  the  moi-e  complex  aud^ 
final  one,  and  comparing  with  this  experience  the  picture  just  given 
of  our  present  social  condition,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  political 
analysis  and  the  scientific  concur  in  demonstrating  that  the  positive 
philosophy,  carried  on  to  its  completion,  is  the  only  {wssihle  agent 
in  the  reorganization  of  modern  society.  I  wish  to  establiHh  this 
principle  first,  and  in  this  place,  apart  from  all  couHiderations  about 
my  way  of  proving  my  point ;  so  that,  if  my  attempt  should  bo 
hereafter  condemned,  no  unfavourable  inference  may  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  a  method  which  alone  can  save  society,  and  that  public 
reason  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  require  from  happier  suc- 
cessors more  effectual  endeavours  in  the  same  direction.  In  all 
cases,  and  es|)ecially  in  this,  the  method  is  of  even  more  importance 
than  the  doctrine ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  it  right, 
Injfore  closing  my  long  introduction,  to  offer,  in  a  brief  form,  some 
last  prefatory  considerations. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  upon  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  positive  political  philosophy  and  the  other  social  theories 
which  have  been  tried ;  but,  while  still  deferring  the  scientific 
appreciation  of  the  positive  method,  and  before  quitting  the  poli- 
tical ground  on  which  I  have,  for  the  occasion,  taken  my  stand,  I 
must  point  out  in  a  direct  and  general  way,  the  relation  of  the 
positive  philosophy  to  the  two  great  necessities  of  our  age. 

The  ascendency  of  a  positive  social  doctrine  is  secured  by  its 
perfect  logical  coherence  in  its  entire  application —  umcai  co- 
a  characteristic  property  which  enables  us  at  once  to  hercnceofthe 
connect  the  political  with  the  scientific  point  of  view.  «^^'**'"^ 
The  positive  polity  will  embrace  at  once  all  the  essential  aspects  of 
the  present  state  of  civilization,  and  will  dissolve  the  deplorable 
opposition  that  now  exists  between  the  two  orders  of  social  needs, 
the  common  satisfaction  of  which  will  henceforth  depend  on  the 
same  principle.  It  will  impart  a  homogeneous  and  rational  char- 
acter to  the  desultory  politics  of  our  day,  and  it  will  by  the  same 
act  connect  this  co-ordinated  present  with  the  whole  past,  so  as  to 
establish  a  general  harmony  in  the  entire  system  of  social  ideas, 
by  exhibiting  the  fundamental  uniformity  of  the  collective  life  of 
humanity ;  for  this  conception  cannot,  by  its  nature,  be  apnlied  to 
the  actual  social  state  till  it  has  undergone  the  test  of  explaining, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  the  continuous  series  of  the  chief 
former  transformations  of  society.  It  is  important  to  note  this 
difference  between  the  positive  principle  and  that  of  the  two  other 
schools.  The  critical  school  treats  all  times  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tionary period  with  a  blind  reprobation.  The  retrograde  school 
equally  fails  in  uniting  the  present  with  the  past,  and  uniformly 
disparages  the  position  of  modern  society  during  the  last  three 
centuries.     It  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  positive  principle  to 
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recognize  the  fundamental  law  of  continuous  human  development, 
representing  the  existing  evolution  as  the  necessary  result  of  the 
gradual  series  of  former  transformations,  by  simply  extending  to 
social  phenomena  the  spirit  which  governs  the  treatment  of  all 
other  natural  phenomena.  This  coherence  and  homogeneousness 
of  the  positive  principle  is  further  shown  by  its  operation  in  not 
only  comprehending  all  the  various  social  ideas  in  one  whole,  but 
in  connecting  the  system  with  the  whole  of  natuial  philosophy,  and 
constituting  thus  the  a«:<2^regate  of  human  knowledge  as  a  complete 
scientific  hierarchy.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  is  accom- 
plished, and  I  mention  it  now  to  show  how  the  positive  philosophy, 
finding  thus  a  general  fulcrum  in  all  minds,  cannot  but  spread  to  a 
universal  extension.  In  the  present  chaotic  state  of  our  political 
ideas  we  can  scarcely  imagine  what  must  be  the  irresistible  energy 
of  a  philosophical  movement,  in  which  the  entire  renovation  of 
.  social  science  will  be  directed  by  the  same  spirit  which  is  unani- 
mously recognized  as  eflFectual  in  all  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  Meantime,  it  finds  some  points  of  contact  in  the  most 
wilful  minds,  from  whence  it  may  proceed  to  work  a  regeneration 
of  views.  It  speaks  to  every  class  of  society,  and  to  every  political 
party,  the  language  best  adapted  to  produce  conviction,  while  main- 
taining the  invincible  originality  of  its  fundamental  character.  It 
alone,  embracing  in  its  survey  the  whole  of  the  social  question,  can 
render  exact  justice  to  the  conflicting  schools,  by  estimating  their 
past  and  present  services.  It  alone  can  exhibit  to  each  party  its 
highest  destination,  prescribing  order  in  the  name  of  piogress,  and 
progress  in  the  name  of  order,  so  that  each,  instead  of  annulling, 
may  strengthen  the  other.  Bringing  no  stains  from  the  past,  this 
new  polity  is  subject  to  no  imputation  of  retrograde  tyranny,  or  of 
revolutionary  anarchy.  The  only  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  it  is  that  of  novelty ;  and  the  answer  is  furnished  by  the 
evident  insujBSciency  of  all  existing  theories,  and  by  the  fact  that 
for  two  centuries  past  its  success  has  been  uniform  and  complete, 
wherever  it  has  been  applied. 

As  to  its  operation  upon  Order,  it  is  plain  that  true  science  has 
lu^cct  no  other  aim  than  the  establishment  of  intellectual 
on  Order,  order,  which  is  the  basis  of  every  other.  Disorder 
dreads  the  scientific  spirit  even  more  than  the  theological,  and,  in 
the  field  of  politics,  minds  which  rebelled  against  metaphysical 
hypotheses  and  theological  fictions  submit  without  dijBScully  to  the 
discipline  of  the  positive  method.  We  even  see  that  while  the 
mind  of  our  day  is  accused  of  tending  towards  absolute  scepticism, 
it  eagerly  welcomes  the  least  appearance  of  positive  demonstration, 
however  premature  and  imperfect.  The  eagerness  would  be  full  as 
great  if  the  idea  were  once  formed  that  social  science  might  also  be 
conducted  by  the  positive  spirit.  The  conception  of  invariable 
natural  laws,  the  foundation  of  every  idea  of  order,  in  all  depart- 
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ments,  would  have  the  same  philosophical  efiScacy  here  as  elsewherftk 
as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  generah'zed  to  be  applied  to  social 
phenomena,  thenceforth  referred,  like  all  other  j)henoniena,  to  suclf 
laws.     It  is  only  by  the  positive  {X)lity  that  the  revohitionary  spirit 
can  be  restrained,  because  by  it  alone  can  the  influence  of  the 
critical  doctrine  be  justly  estimated  and  circumscribed.     No  longer 
roused  to  resistance,  as  by  the  retrograde  school,  and  seeing  its  work 
done  better  than  by  itself,  it  will  merge  in  a  doctrine  which  leaves  it 
nothing  to  do  or  to  desire.     Under  the  rule  of  the  positive  spirit, 
again,  all  the  difficult  and  delicate  questions  which  now  keep  up  a 
perpetual  irritation  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  which  can  never  be 
settled  while  mere  political  solutions  are  proposed,  will  be  scientifi- 
cally estimated,  to  the  great  furtherance  of  social  peace.    By  admit- 
ting at  once  that  the  institutions  of  modern  societies  must  necessarily 
be  merely  provisional,  the  positive  spirit  will  abate  wnreasonable 
expectations  from  them,  and  concentrate  effort  up<m  a  fundamental 
renovation  of  social  ideas,  and  consequently  of  public  morals.   Instead 
of  indifference  being  caused  by  this  carrying  forward  of  political 
aims,  there  will  be  a  new  source  of  interest  in  so  modifying  modern 
institutions  as  to  make  them  contributory  to  the  inevitable  intellec- 
tual and  moral  evolution.    At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  teaching 
society  that,  in  the  present  state  of  their  ideas,  no  political  change 
can  be  of  supreme  importance,  while  the  perturbation  attending 
change  is  supremely  mischievous,  in  the  way  both  of  immediate 
hindrance,  and  of  diverting  attention  from  the  true  need  and  pro- 
cedure.    And  again,  order  will  profit  by  the  recognition  of  the 
relative  spirit  of  the  positive  philosophy,  which  discredits  the  abso- 
lute spirit  of .  the  theological  and  metaphysical  schools.     It  cannot 
but  dissipate  the  illusion  by  which  those  schools  are  for  ever  strive 
ing  to  set  up,  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  their  respective  types  of 
immutable  government ;    as  when,  for  instance,  they  propose  to 
civilize  Tahiti  by  a  wholesale  importation  of  Protestantism  and  a 
Parliamentary  system.     Again,  the  positive  spirit  tends  to  consoli- 
date order,  by  tlie  rational  development  of  a  wise  resignation  to 
incurable  political  evils.     Negative  as  is  the  character  of  this  virtue, 
it  affords  an  aid  under  the  pains  of  the  human  lot  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  and  which  has  no  place  under  the  metaphysical 
polity,  which  regards  political  action  as  indefinite.     Religious,  and 
especially  Christian  resignation  is,  in  plain  truth,  only  a  prudent 
temporizing,  which  enjoins  the  endurance  of  present  suffering  in* 
view  of  an  ultimate  ineffable  felicity.     A  true  resignation — that  is, 
a  permanent  disposition  to  endure,  steadily,  and  without  hope  of 
compensation,  all  inevitable  evils,  can  proceed  only  from  a  deep 
sense  of  the  connection  of  all  kinds  of  natural  phenomena  with 
invariable  laws.     If  there  are  (as  I  doubt  not  there  are)  political 
evils  which,  like  some  personal  sufferings,  cannot  be  remedied  by 
science,  science  at  least  proves  to  us  that  they  are  incurable,  so  as 
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to  calm  our  restlessness  under  pain  by  the  conviction  that  it  is 
by  natural  laws  that  they  are  rendered  insufmountable.  Human 
nature  suffers  in  its  relations  with  the  astronomical  world,  and  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological,  as  well  as  the  polTtical.  How  is 
.  it  that  we  turbulently  resist  in  the  Iftrt  case,  while,  in  the  others,  we 
are  calm  and  resigned,  trtider  pafti  as  signal,  and  as  repugnant  to 
our  nature  ?  Surely  it  is  because  the  positive  philosophy  has  as 
yet  developed  our  sense  of  the  natiifid  laws  only  in  regard  to  the 
simpler  phenomena ;  and  when  the  same  sense  shall  have  been 
awakened  with  regard  to  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  social 
life,  it  will  fortify  us  with  a  similar  resignation,  general  or  special, 
provisional  or  indefinite,  in  the  case  of  political  suffering.  An 
habitual  conviction  of  this  kind  cannot  Iwit  conduce  to  public  tran- 
quillity, by  obviating  vain  efforts  for  redress,  while  it  equally 
excludes  tllfe  apathy  which  belongs  to  the  passive  character  of 
religious  resignation,  by  requiring  submission  to  nothing  but  neces- 
sity, and  encouraging  the  noblest  exercises  of  human  activity, 
wherever  the  analysis  of  the  occasion  opens  any  prospect  whatever 
of  genuine  remedy.  Finally,  the  positive  philosophy  befriends 
public  order  by  bringing  back  men's  understandings  to  a  normal 
state  through  the  influence  of  its  method  alone,  before  it  has  had 
time  to  establish  any  social  theory.  It  dissipates  disorder  at  once 
by  imposing  a  series  of  indisputable  scientific  conditions  on  the 
study  of  political  questions.  By  including  social  science  in  the 
scientific  hierarchy,  the  positive  spirit  admits  to  success  in  this 
study  only  well-prepared  and  disciplined  minds,  so  trained  in  the 
preceding  departments  of  knowledge  as  to  be  fit  for  the  complex 
problems  of  the  last.  The  long  and  diflScult  preliminary  elabora- 
tion must  disgust  and  deter  vulgar  and  ill-prepared  minds,  and 
subdue  the  most  rebellious.  This  consideration,  if  there  were  no 
other,  would  prove  the  eminently  organic  tendency  of  the  new 
political  philosophy. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  influence  of  the  Positive  philosophy,  in 
Its  effect  <m  favour  of  Order,  because  it  is  that  which  is,  as  yet. 
Progress.  Jeast  recognized,  while  the  retrograde  and  stationary 
schools  continue  to  found  their  claims  upon  that  very  point.  There 
is  less  mistake  about  its  favourable  influence  on  Progress.  In  all 
its  applications,  the  positive  spirit  is  directly  progressive;  its  ex- 
press office  being  to  increase  our  knowledge,  and  perfect  the  con- 
nection of  its  parts.  Even  the  illustrations  of  progression  are,  at 
the  present  day,  derived  from  the  positive  sciences.  Whatever 
rational  idea  of  social  progress  (that  is,  of  continuous  development, 
with  a  steady  tendency  towards  a  determinate  end),  anywhere 
exists,  should,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  be  attributed  to  the  unper- 
ceived  influence  of  the  positive  philosophy,  in  disengaging  this  great 
notion  from  its  present  vague  and  fluctuating  state  by  clearly  assign- 
ing the  aim  and  the  general  course  of  progress.  Though  Christianity 
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cerUiiuly  bore  a  part  in  oripnatlng  the  sentiment  of  social  proj^rMi't 
by  proclaiming  the  Isuperioritv  of  the  new  law  to  the  old,  it  18 
evident  that  the  theological  polity,  proceeding  u{)on  an  immutable 
type,  which  wlas  idealized  only  in  jLlie  past,  must  liave  become  radi- 
cally incompatible  with  ideas  of  continuous  progression,  and  mani- 
fests, on  the  contrary,  a  thoroughly  retrograde  character.  The 
metaphysical  polity,  in  its  .dogmatic  aspect,  has  the  same  incom- 
patibility, though  the  feeble  .wnnection  of  its  doctrines  renders  it 
more  accessible  to  the  spirit  of  our  time.  Indeed,  it  was  only  after 
the  decline  of  that  school  had  begun,  that  ideas  of  progress  took 
any  general  possession  of  the  public  mind:  Thus  the  progressive, 
as  well  as  the  organic  instinct,  is  to  be  developed  by  the  positive 
philosophy  alone. 

The  only  idea  of  progress  which  is  really  proper  to  the  revolu- 
tionary philosophy,  is  that  of  the  continuous  extension  of  liberty ; 
that  is,  m  positive  terms,  the  gradual  expansion  of  human  powers. 
Now,  even  in  the  restricted  and  negative  sense  in  which  this  is  true, 
— that  of  the  perpetual  diminution  of  obstacles, — the  positive  phi- 
losophy is  incontestably  superior :  for  true  liberty  is  nothing  els« 
than  a  rational  subrfaission  to  the  preponderance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  release  from  all  arbitrary  ])ersonal  dictation.  Decisions 
of  sovereign  assemblies  have  been  called  laws  by  the  metaphysical 
polity,  and  have  been  fictitiously  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
popular  will.  But  no  such  homage  paid  to  constitutional  entities 
can  disguise  the  arbitrary  tendency  which  marks  all  the  philosophies 
but  the  positive.  The  arbitrary  can  never  be  excluded  while 
political  phenomena  are  referred  to  Will,  divine  or  human,  instead 
of  being  connected  with  invariable  natural  laws;  and  liberty  will 
remain  illusory  and  precarious,  notwithstanding  all  constitutional 
artifices,  and  whatever  be  the  will  to  which  we  pay  our  daily 
obedience.  By  substituting  the  empire  of  genuine  convictions  for 
that  of  arbitrary  will,  the  positive  philosophy  will  put  an  end  to 
the  absolute  liberty  of  the  revolutionary  8chot)l, — the  license  of 
running  from  one  extravagance  to  another, — and,  by  establishing 
social  principles,  will  meet  tlie  need  at  once  of  order  and  of  progress. 
The  special  office  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  that  of  extin- 
guishing all  but  the  historical  existence  of  the  ancient  political 
system,  is  virtually  committed  to  the  positive  principle;  and,  in 
fact,  the  power  exercised  by  the  critical  doctrine  in  this  direction 
has  been  owing  to  its  serving  the  purpose  of  a  provisional  organ 
to  the  positive  philosophy.  In  other  sciences,  th6  critical  action, 
however  energetic,  is  only  a  collateral  consequence  of  its  organic 
development ;  and  the  organic  development,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
old  theological  system,  involves  in  tlie  same  condemnation  the 
metaphysical  spirit,  which  is  even  the  less  logical  of  the  two.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  of  contemporary  politics  is  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes ;  and  in  this  case,  the  positive  philosophy  aflfords 
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practical  amelioration  most  farourable  to  progress.  The  revolu- 
tionary polity  opened  only  an  insurrectionary  issue  to  this  difficulty, 
and  merely  shifted  without  solving  ttie  Question.  The  question  is 
not  settled  by  opening  a  way  to  popular  ambition,  tj)l»  gratification 
of  which  must  be  confined  to  a  few  (probably  deserters  from  their 
class),  and  can  do  nothing  to  soothe  the  murmurs  of  the  multitude. 
The  general  lot  is  even  aggravated  by  the  excitement  of  unreason- 
able hopes,  and  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  by  the  chances  of  the 
political  game.  As  it  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  majority  of  men 
to  live  on  the  more  or  less  precarious  fruits  of  daily  labour,  the 
great  social  problem  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  majority, 
without  destroying  its  classification,  and  disturbing  the  general 
economy  :  and  this  is  the  fimction  of  the  positive  polity,  regarded 
as  regulating  the  final  classification  of  modern  society.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  hereafter  that  the  mental  reorganization, 
by  habitually  interposing  a  common  moral  authority  between 
the  working  classes  and  the  leaders  of  society,  will  offer  the  only 
regular  basis  of  a  pacific  and  equitable  reconciliation  of  their  chief 
conflicts,  nearly  abandoned  in  the  present  day  to  the  savage  disci- 
pline of  a  purely  material  antagonism. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  posi- 
tive polity,  we  have  seen  that,  notwithstanding  its  severe  estimate 
of  the  different  existing  parties,  it  commands  access  to  the  spirit 
of  each  by  proving  itself  adapted  to  fulfil  the  aims  which  each  has 
pursued  too  exclusively.  It  can  also  turn  to  the  profit  of  its  gradual 
ascendency  all  the  important  incidents  of  existing  society  which  it 
could  not  intercept.  Whether  in  its  hour  of  exultation,  the  one 
school  manifests  its  insufficiency;  or  whether,  in  the  despair  of 
failure,  the  other  shows  a  disposition  to  welcome  new  means  of 
political  action ;  or  whether,  again,  a  kind  of  universal  torpor  ex- 
hibits in  its  nakedness  the  aggregate  of  social  needs,  the  new  phi- 
losophy can  always  lay  hold  of  a  certain  general  issue  to  introduce, 
by  a  daily  application,  its  fundamental  instruction.  In  doing  this 
however,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  lay  aside  all  hope  of  a  real  con- 
version of  the  retrograde  school.  Setting  aside  some  happy  indivi- 
dual anomalies,  such  as  always  exist,  and  may  become  more  frequent, 
it  remains  indisputable  that  there  is  such  an  antipathy,  in  regard 
to  social  questions,  between  the  theological  and  the  positive  phi- 
losophies, that  the  one  can  never  estimate  the  other,  and  must 
disappear  before  it,  without  being  able  to  undergo  any  radical 
modification  of  its  present  form.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  Order  that  the 
ancient  regime  aims  at,  but  only  its  own  preconception  of  a  unique 
order,  connected  with  its  habits  of  mind  and  special  interests,  out- 
side of  which  everything  appears  disorderly,  and  therefore  indifferent. 
In  the  midst  of  its  pretended  devotion  to  general  order,  the  retro- 
grade school  has  often  betrayed  its  tendency  to  care  for  the  means 
more  than  the  end.     It  is  through  the  stationary  school,  whose  love 
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of  order  is  at  least  more  impartirf,  if  not  more  disinteresteil,  that 
the  positive  polity  must  obtaia  the  access  which  it  could  not  ho|)e 
for  from  the  retrograde  aehool.  The  metaphysical  fictions  of  the 
parliamentaff  or  constUntional  philosophy  may  have  diverted  the 
mind  of  the  stationary  school  from  the  true  issue  ;  but  they  have 
not  attained  such  an  ascendency  amonji^  the  nations  of  the  European 
contjnent  as  to  render  them  deaf  to  the  rational  voice  of  the  new 
philosophy,  when  it  appeals  to  a  school  so  openly  di8|>08ed  as  is  the 
stationary  party  to  establish  permanent  order,  on  whatever  princi- 
ples, in  modern  society.  Some  useful  action  may  therefore  be  hoped 
for  through  this  medium. — Nevertheless,  I  avow  that  it  is  on  the 
revolutionary  school  alone  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  expect  that 
the  positive  polity  can  exercise  a  predominant  influence,  because 
this  school  is  the  only  one  that  is  always  open  to  new  action  on 
behalf  of  progress.  All  its  indispensable  provisional  doctrines  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  new  philosophy,  while  all  its  anarchical  ten- 
dencies will  be  extinguished.  There  will  be  more  explosions  of 
revolutionary  doctrine,  as  long  as  there  are  any  remains  of  the 
retrograde  system ;  for  the  natural  course  of  events  does  not  wait 
for  our  slow  philosophical  preparation.  Whether  in  virtue  of  our 
intellectual  condition,  or  of  faults  committed  by  existing  govern- 
ments, such  outbreaks  will  occur  ;  and  perhaps  they  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  uprooting  of  all  hope  of  reconstructing  social  order  on 
the  old  basis ;  but  tlie  positive  philosopliy  will  have  foreseen  such 
conflicts,  and  will  tjike  no  part  in  them,  further  than  to  make  use 
of  the  instruction  that  they  afibrd.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the 
last  operations  of  the  revolutionary  preponderance; — knowing  that 
they  are  the  last.  Nor  will  it  paralyse  so  important  a  general  dis- 
position as  that  which  constitutes  the  critical  spirit,  i)roperly  so 
called.  By  subordinating  it  for  ever  to  the  organic  spirit,  it  will 
open  to  it  broad  political  aims;  it  will  afford  it  employment  in 
destroying  all  metaphysical  and  theological  interference,  using  for 
this  end  the  satirical  faculties  which  produced  nothing  in  the  last 
century,  but  which  may  be  of  a  secondary  value  in  influencing  the 
development  of  the  political  character  that  will  be  finally  assigned 
to  eacli  school.  On  the  whole,  we  may  hope  that  the  positive 
philosophy  will  find  grounds  of  support  among  the  most  advanced 
sections  of  the  revolutionary  school ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
hopes  of  that  school  from  different  political  parties,  it  will  be  unable 
to  dispense  with  the  scientific  superiority  of  the  positive  doctrine, 
which  is  the  certain  cause  and  guarantee  of  its  gradual  ascendency. 
It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  renovation  we  are  anticipat- 
ing would  have  been  largely  aided  by  the  scientific  class  of  society, 
as  that  which  must  be  most  familiar  with  positive  Anarchical 
science.  But  it  is  not  so.  At  present  the  anarchical  IZ^TmWif 
tendencies  of  that  class  appear  to  be  as  strong  as  any.  class. 
The  indifference  of  scientific  men  to  the  most  interesting  and  most 
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urgent  of  all  classes  of  problems  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
their  deep  intellectual  disgust  at  the  irrational  character  of  the  social 
doctrines  of  their  day ;  but  there  are  other  reasons,  even  less  honour- 
able than  this.  They  are  themselves  defective  in  scientific  discipline. 
They  abhor  generalitiefir,  and  have  a  systematic  pi^ilection  for 
specialities.  Under  the  iJM  of  an  organization  of  labour,  they 
restrict  their  several  pursuits  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  without 
providing  for  the  investigation  6f  general  relations ;  and  thus,  science 
becomes  a  pastime,  grounded  on  no  adequate  preparation.  It  is 
not  wonderful  then  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  entire  general- 
ity which  is  the  indispensable  attribute  of  any  philosophy  that  as- 
pires to  the  moral  government  of  mankind.  Daily  experience  shows 
that,  when  learned  bodies  are  brought  into  junction,  for  any  political 
purpose,  with  sensible  men  who  know  nothing  of  science,  but  are 
accustomed  to  general  views,  the  superiority  rests  with  the  latter, 
even  in  regard  to  matters  which  particularly  concern  the  scientific 
class.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  scientific  class  decrees  its 
own  political  subordination.  Their  social  sentiment  is  on  a  par 
with  their  ideas ;  and  their  egotism  is  aggravated  by  their  devotion 
to  specialities,  when  it  ought  to  be  subdued  by  a  mastery  of  positive 
science ;  and  would  be  so,  if  they  could  admit  its  general  ideas. 
This  is  no  fault  of  individuals  among  them.  It  is  imputable  to  the 
defective  scientific  education  of  our  time ;  and  all  that  men  of  science 
are  censurable  for  is  their  dogmatic  denial  of  the  need  of  a  better. 
We  must,  however,  abandon  all  hope  of  their  co-operation  in  ex- 
tending the  positive  method  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena.  If 
we  may  anticipate  anything  in  that  direction,  it  must  be  from  a 
rising  generation  for  whom  a  more  adequate  training  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  who  will  be  led  by  a  really  scientific  education  beyond 
the  special  and  isolated  studies  to  which  they  now  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  destined,  and  which  constitute  at  present  their  only 
idea  of  scientific  pursuit. 

I  have  now  presented  a  view  of  the  chief  points  of  support  which  ' 
-,    ,    .  the  present  state  of  the  social  world  affords  to  the 

renovating  influence  of  the  new  political  philosophy. 
This  introduction  may  appear  long  ;  but  it  will  abridge  my  future 
labour  by  furnishing  my  readers  with  a  kind  of  rational  programme 
of  the  conditions  of  the  subject.  Yet  more,  it  indicates  clearly 
what  is  apt  to  escape  the  notice  of  minds  habituated  to  the  super- 
ficial and  irrational  treatment  of  social  questions, — the  complete  polit- 
ical efficacy  of  the  positive  philosophy.  The  high  practical  utility  of 
the  theory  I  am  about  to  offer  cannot  be  questioned  by  the  haughtiest 
politician  when  it  has  once  been  demonstrated  that  the  deepest  want 
of  modern  society  is,  in  its  nature,  eminently  theoretical,  and  that, 
consequently,  an  intellectual,  and  then  a  moral  re-organization  must 
precede  and  direct  the  political. — This  mutual  relation  being  estab- 
lished, with  a  care  proportionate  to  its  importance,  we  must  now 
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return, — ^not  again  to  qnit  it, — to  the  strictly  scientific  point  of 
view  of  this  work,  and  pursue  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  social 
physics  in  a  disposition  of  mind  as  purely  speculative  as  that  in 
which  we  surveyed  the  other  fundamental  sciences,  with  no  other 
intellectual  ambition  than  to  discover  the  natural  laws  of  a  final 
order  of  phenomena,  remarkable  in  fhe  extreme,  and  never  before 
examined  in  this  way. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  thfs  direct  examination,  I  propose 
to  consider,  briefly,  tlie  principal  philosophical  attempts  to  constitute 
social  science;  as  a  general  estimate  of  this  kind  will  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  and  spirit  of  this  last  great  department  of  positive 
philosophy. 
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PRINCIPAL  PHILOSOPHICAL  ATTEMPTS  TO  CONSTITUTE 

A  SOCLAL  SYSTEM. 

We  have  seen  that  the  complex  and  special  nature  of  social  pheno- 
HigtoryofSo-  mena  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  study  has  remained 
cuu  tkience,  imperfect  to  the  last ;  it  l)eing  impossible  to  analyse 
them  till  the  simpler  departments  of  science  were  understood,  and 
till  the  great  discovery  of  cerebral  physiology  had  opened  a  rational 
access  to  their  examination.  To  this  main  consideration  we  must 
now  add  another,  which  explains  more  specially  why  it  has  never 
till  now  been  possible  to  establish  social  science  on  a  positive  basis. 
This  consideration  is,  that  we  have  not  till  now  been  in  possession 
of  a  range  of  facts  wide  enough  to  disclose  the  natural  laws  of  social 
phenomena. 

The  first  rise  of  speculative  doctrine  has  always,  in  all  sciences, 
taken  place  from  the  theological  method,  as  I  have  shown.  In  the 
case  of  the  anterior  sciences,  this  did  not  preclude  the  formation  of 
a  positive  theory,  when  once  there  had  been  a  sufficient  perpetuity 
of  phenomena.  The  materials  were  ready  before  there  were  ob- 
servers qualified  to  make  a  scientific  use  of  them.  But,  even  if 
observers  had  been  ready,  the  phenomena  of  social  life  wei'e  not 
ample  and  various  enough  in  early  days  to  admit  of  their  philoso- 
phical analysis.  Many  and  profound  modifications  of  the  primitive 
civilization  were  necessary  to  aflford  a  sufficient  basis  for  experiment. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  indispensable  was  the  operation  of  the 
theological  philosophy  in  directing  the  earliest  progress  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  society.  Our  present  business  is  to  notice  the  obstacles 
which  it  presented  to  the  formation  of  a  true  social  science.  It  i*ras 
not,  in  fact,  till  modern  political  revolutions,  and  especially  the 
French,  had  proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  political  system  for 
the  social  needs  of  the  age  that  the  great  idea  of  Progress  could 
acquire  sufficient  firmness,  distinctness,  and  generality,  to  serve  a 
scientific  purpose.  The  direction  of  the  social  movement  was  not 
determined;  and  social  speculation  was  embarrassed  by  fanciful 
notions  of  oscillating  or  circular  movements,  such  as  even  now  cause 
hesitation  in  able  but  ill-prepared  minds  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
human  progression.  Till  it  is  known  in  what  this  progression  con- 
sists, the  fact  itself  may  be  disputed ;  since,  from  such  a  point  of  view, 
humanity  may  appear  to  be  doomed  to  an  arbitrary  succession  of 
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identical  plmses,  without  ever  experiencing:^  a  new  transformation, 
gradually  directed  towards  an  end  determined  by  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  human  nature. 

Thus  all  idea  of  social  progress  was  interdicted  to  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  for  want  of  materials  of  i)olitical  observation.     The 
most  eminent  and  sagacious  of  them  were  subject  to  the  common 
tendency  to  suppose  the  contemporary  state  of  things  inferior  to 
that  of  former  times.     This  supposition  was  the  more  luxtmal  and 
legitimate  because  the  philosophical  works  which  conUiined  this 
view  coincided,  as   to  date,  with   the   decline   of   the    Greek  and 
Koman  regime,     Tliis    decline,  which,  in    relation    to  the  whole 
of  human  history,  was  in  fact  progress,  could  not  appear  so  to  the 
ancients,  who  did  not  anticipate  what  was  to  come.     I  have  before 
intimated  that  the  first  dawning  sense  ot*  human  progression  was  in- 
spired by  Christianity,  which,  by  proclaiming  the  sujKjriority  of  the 
law  of  Jesus  to  that  of  Moses,  gave  form  to  the  idea  ot'a  more  perfect 
state  replacing  a  less  perfect,  which  liad  been  necessary  as  a  prepar- 
ation.   Though  Catholicism*  was,  in  this,  simply  the  organ  of  ex- 
pression of  human  reason,  the  service  it  thus  rendered  entitl(?s  it  not 
the  less,  as  all  true  philosophers  will  agree,  to  our  eternal  gratitude. 
But,  apart  from  the  mischief  of  the  mysticism  and  vague  obscur- 
ity which  belong  to  all  applications  of  the  theological  method,  such 
a  beginning  could  not  possibly  suggest  any  scientific  view  of  social 
progression :  for  any  such  progression  was  barred  at  once  by  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  ultimate  stage  at  which  the  human 
mind  must  stop.     The  social  efficacy  of  the  theological  philosophy  is 
now  exhausted,  and  it  has  become  therefore  retrograde,  as  we  have 
seen ;     but     the    condition     of     continuity    is    an    indispensable 
element  in  the  conception  of  progress ;  an  idea  which  would  have 
no  power  to  guide  social  speculation  if  it  represented  progiess  as 
limited  by  its  nature  to  a  determinate  condition  attained  long  ago. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  conception  of  progress  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  positive  philosophy.    This  philosophy  alone  can  indicate 
the  final  term  which  human  nature  will  be  for  ever  approaching 
and  never  attaining  ;  and  it  alone  can  prescribe  the  general  course 
of  this  gradual  development.     Accordingly,  the  only  rational  ideas 
ofcontinuous  advance  are  of  modern  origin,  and  relate  especially  to 
the  ^expansion  of  the  positive  sciences  which  gave  birth  to  them.     It 
may  even  be  worth  observing  tiiat   the   first  satisfactory  view  of 
general  progression  was  proposed  by  a  philosopher  whose  genius  was 
essentially    mathematical;     and    therefore    conversant    with    the 
simplest  form  of  the  scientific  spirit.     Whatever  may  be  the  value 

*  This  great  idea  belongs  essentially  to  Catholicism,  from  which  Protestantism 
derived  it  in  an  imperfect  and  corrupt  manner, — not  only  by  recurring  irrationally  to 
the  period  of  the  primitive  Church,  but  also  by  offering  for  popular  guidance  the 
most  barbarous  and  dangerous  part  of  the  Scriptures — that  which  relates  to  Hebrew 
antiquity.  Mohammedanism  pursued  the  same  practice,  and  thus  instituted  a  mere 
imitation  of  Judaic  barbarism,  without  introducing  any  real  amelioration. 
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of  this  observation,  it  is  certain  that  Pascal  was  animated  by  a 
sense  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  when  he  uttered  the  immortal 
aphorism :  **  The  entire  succession  of  men,  through  the  whole 
course  of  ages,  must  be  regarded  as  one  man,  always  living  and 
incessantly  learning."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  effect 
of  this  first  ray  of  light,  it  must  Tbe  admitted  that  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuous progress  had  no  scientific  consistency,  or  public  regard,  till 
after  the  memorable  controversy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  about  a  general  comparison  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
In  my  view,  that  solemn  discussion  constitutes  a  ripe  event  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  which  thus,  for  the  firjt  time,  declared 
that  it  had  made  an  irreversible  advance.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  the  leaders  of  this  great  philosophical  movement  derived 
all  the  force  of  their  arguments  from  the  scientific  spirit:  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  their  most  illustrious  adversaries  committed  the 
inconsistency  of  declaring  that  they  preferred  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  to  that  which  preceded  it. — From  this  scientific  origin 
the  conception  spread  more  and  more  in  a  political  direction,  till,  at 
length,  the  French  Revolution  manifested  the  tendency  of  humanity 
toward  a  political  system,  indeterminate  enough,  but  radically 
different  from  the  old  system.  This  was  the  negative  view  of  social 
progress ;  ineffectual  in  itself,  but  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the 
advent  of  the  positive  philosophy,  when  it  should  have  made  its 
induction  from  social  phenomena,  and  ascertained  their  laws. 

Having  thus  seen  how  impossible  was  the  formation  of  social 
science  in  ancient  times,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
attempts  which  were  here  and  there  prematurely  made.  The 
foregoing  artalysis  shows  that  the  political  conditions  of  the  subject 
are,  generally,  precisely  coincident  with  the  scientific,  so  as  to 
retard  by  their  competition  the  possibility  of  establishing  social 
science  on  a  positive  basis.  This  obstacle  has  existed  even  up  to 
our  own  generation,  who  can  only  make  a  mere  beginning  in 
seeking  in  the  past  a  basis  for  social  science,  in  virtue  of  their 
experience  of  a  revolutionary  period,  and  of  their  opening  percep- 
tion of  the  positive  principle,  as  they  see  it  established  in  the  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  including  that  of  intellectual 
and  moral  phenomena.  It  would  be  waste  of  time,  and  a  depas- 
ture from  my  object,  to  analyse  fully  the  attempts  of  anoJent 
philosophers  to  form  a  political  science  which  was  thus  clearly 
impracticable  in  their  day;  and  I  shall  therefore  merely  point 
out  the  essential  vice  of  each  speculation,  thereby  justifying  the 
judgment  that  we  have  just  passed  by  anticipation,  and  disclosing 
the  true  nature  of  an  enterprise  which  remains  to  be  begun. 

The  name  of   Aristotle    first    presents  itself,    his    memorable 

Aristotle's       "PoUtics"   being  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 

^'Politics.''       antiquity,  and  furnishing  the  general  type  of  most  of 

the  works  on  that  subject  that  have  followed.     This  treatise  could 
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not  possibly  disclose  any  sensQ  of  the'^progressive  tendencies  of 
humanity,  nor  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  natural  laws  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  it  was  necessarily  occupied  by  Tnetaphysical  discussions 
of  the  principle  and  form  of  government:  but  it  is  truly  mar- 
vellous that  any  mind  should  have  produced  a  work  so  advanced, 
and  even  nearer  to  a  positive  view  than  his  other  wor^,  at  a  time 
wlien  political  observation  was  restricted  to  a  uniform  and  pre- 
liminary social  state,  and  when  the  nascent  positive  spirit  lived 
feebly  in  geometry  alone.  The  analysis  by  which  he  refuted  the 
dangerous  fancies  of  Plato  and  his  imitators  about  comnumity  of 
])roperty  evidences  a  rectitude,  a  Siigacity,  and  a  strength  which,  in 
their  application \o  such  subjects,  have  been  rarely  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed.  Thus  much  I  have  said,  in  the  way  of  homage 
to  the  first  manifestation  of  human  genius  on  the  great  subject  of 
government,  notwithstanding  the  evident  influence  that  it  has  exer- 
cised upon  philosophical  meditation,  from  its  own  day  to  this. 

The  works  which  succeeded  need  not  detain  us.  They  were 
merely  an  accumulation  of  fresh  materials,  classified  by  the  tyjie 
that  Aristotle  had  furnished.  The  next  ))eiiod  worth  notice  is 
that  in  which  the  preponderance  of  the  positive  spirit  in  the  study 
of  phenomena  caused  the  first  clear  comprehension  of  the  meauing 
of  general  laws,  and  in  which  the  idea  of  human  progress  began 
to  assume  some  consistency ;  and,  to  find  these  two  conditions  in 
concurrence,  we  can  hardly  go  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  first  and  most  important  series  of  works  which 
then  presents  itself  is  that  of  Montesquieu,  first,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  **  Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  ^^^^^"*^- 
Romans,"  and  afterwards  in  his  "  Spirit  of  Laws.*'  The  great 
strength  of  this  memorable  work  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  its 
tendency  to  regard  political  phenomena  as  subject  to  invariable 
laws,  like  all  other  phenomena.  This  is  manifested  at  the  very 
outset,  in  the  preliminary  chapter,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  general  idea  of  law  is  directly 
defined,  in  relation  to  all,  even  to  political  subjects,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  the  simplest  positive  investigations. 
The  progress  of  science  which  had  been  effected  by  the  labours  of 
Denteartes,  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  a  century  before,  had  rendered  the 
most  advanced  minds  familiar  with  an  incomplete  notion  of  pro- 
gress. Montesquieu's  conception  was  a  generalization  of  this 
incomplete  notion :  and,  instead  of  denying  originality  to  so 
eminent  a  service,  we  may  well  be  amazed  that  such  a  conception 
should  be  offered,  before  the  positive  method  had  extended  beyond 
the  simplest  natural  phenomena, — being  scarcely  admitted  into  the 
department  of  chemistry,  and  not  yet  heard  of  in  the  study  of 
living  bodies.  And,  in  the  other  view,  a  man  must  have  been  in 
advance  of  his  time,  who  could  conceive  of  natural  laws  as  the 
basis  of  social  speculation  and  action,  while  all  other  able  men 
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were  talkin«^  about  the  absolute  arjd  indefinite  power  of  le<]ji8lators, 
when  armed  with  due  authority,  to  modify  at  will  the  social  state. 
The  very  qualities,  however,  which  give  its  pre-eminence  to  Mon- 
tesquieu's work  prove  to  us  the  impossibility  of  success  in  aa 
enterprise  so  premature  in  regard  -to  its  proposed  object,  the  very 
conditions  of. which  were  still  impracticable.  The  project  of  the 
work  is  not  fulfilled  in  its  course ;  and,  admirable  as  are  some  of 
its  details,  it  falls  back,  like  all  others,  upon  the  primitive  type 
oflfered  by  Aristotle's  treatise.  We  find  no  reference  of  social 
phenomena  to  the  laws  whose  existence  was  announced  at  the 
outset ;  nor  any  scientific  selection  and  connection  of  facts.  The 
general  nature  of  his  practical  conclusions  seems  to  show  how  far 
the  execution  of  his  work  was  from  corresponding  with  his  original 
intention ;  for  his  desultory  review  of  the  whole  mass  of  social 
subjects  ends  in  his  setting  up,  as  a  universal  political  type,  the 
English  parliamentary  system,  the  insufficiency  of  which,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  modern  social  requirements,  was  not,  it  is  true,  so 
conspicuous  in  his  day  as  it  is  now,  but  still  discernible  enough,  as 
we  shall  liave  occasion  to  see.  It  was  honourable  to  Montesquieu's 
philosophical  character,  that  he  steered  wide  of  the  metaphysical 
Utopias  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  resorted  rather  to  the  narrow 
anchorage  at  which  he  rested ;  but  such  a  resort,  so  narrow  and 
so  barren,  proves  that  he  had  wandered  away  from  the  course 
aqnounced  by  himself.  The  only  part  of  the  book  which  bears 
any  true  marks  of  sustained  positivity  is  that  in  which  the  social 
influence  of  permanent  local  causes, — of  that  which  in  political 
language  we  may  call  climate, — is  considered.  This  view,  evidently 
derived  from  Hippocrates,  manifests  a  tendency  to  attach  observed 
phenomena  to  forces  able  to  produce  them,  as  in  natural  phil- 
osophy; but  the  aim  has  failed.  The  true  political  influence  of 
climate  is  misconceived,  and  usually  much  exaggerated,  through 
the  common  error  of  analysing  a  mere  modification  before  the 
maia  action  is  fully  understood;  which  is  much  like  trying  to 
determine  planetary  perturbations  before  ascertaining  the  chief 
gravitations.  This  error  was  inevitable  under  Montesquieu's 
necessary  ignorance  of  the  great  social  laws,  while  he  was  bent 
upon  introducing  the  positive  spirit  into  the  domain  of  politics. 
He  naturally  betook  himself  to  the  only  class  of  social  speculations 
which  seemed  fit  for  his  purpose.  Pardonable  or  unavoidaBle  as 
was  his  failure,  it  is  a  new  evidence  of  the  vast  gap  which  lies  open 
at  the  outset  of  the  science.  Montesquieu  did  not  even  perceive, 
any  more  than  others,  the  fact  which  should  regulate  the  whole 
political  theory  of  climate ; — that  local  physical  causes,  very 
powerful  in  the  early  days  of  civilization,  lose  their  force  in  pro- 
portion as  human  development  admits  of  their  being  neutralized: — 
a  view  which  would  certainly  have  occurred  to  Montesquieu  if  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  fundamental  notion  of  human  pro- 
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gression  before  he  treated  of  the  political  theory  of  climate.  Thus, 
this  great  philosopher  proposed  a  grand  enterprise  which  was 
premature  in  two  senses,  and  in  which  he  could  not  but  fail, — 
first,  by  bringing  social  phenomena  under  the  operation  of  the 
positive  spirit  before  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  system  of 
biological  science;  and  again,  in  proposing  social  reorganization 
during  a  period  marked  out  for  revolutionary  action.  This  explains 
why  a  mind  so  eminent  should  have  exercised,  through  its  very 
advancement,*an  immediate  influence  very  inferior  to  that  of  a 
mere  sophist,  like  Eousseau,  whose  intellectual  state,  much  better 
adapted  to  the  disposition  of  his  contemporaries,  allowed  him  to 
constitute  himself,  with  so  remarkable  a  SAiccess,  the  natural  organ 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  time.  It  is  by  our  posterity 
that  Montesquieu  will  be  duly  estimated,  when  the  extension  of  the 
positive  philosophy  to  social  speculations  will  disclose  the  high 
value  of  the  precocious  attempts  which,  though  doomed  to  failure, 
yield  the  light  by  which  the  general  question  must  be  laid  down. 

After  Montesquieu,  the  next  great  addition  to  Sociology  (which 
is  the  term  I  may  be  allowed  to  invent  to  designate  c  do  et 
Social  Physics)  was  made  by  Condorcet,  proceeding 
on  the  views  suggested  by  his  illustrious  friend  Turgot.  Turgot's 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature  were  doubtless  the  basis  of  Condorcet's  speculation  exhibited 
in  his  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind,  in 
which  the  scientific  conception  of  the  social  progression  of  the  race 
was,  for  the  first  time,  clearly  and  directly  proposed,  with  a  distinct 
ass^ion  of  its  primary  importance.  The  strength  of  the  work 
lies  in  its  introduction,  in  which  Condorcet  exhibits  his  general 
idea,  and  proposes  his  philosophical  project  of  studying  the  radical 
connection  of  the  various  social  states  of  mankind.  These  few 
immortal  pages  leave  really  nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  sociological  question  at  large,  which  will,  in  my 
opinion,  rest,  through  all  future  time,  on  this  admirable  statement. 
The  execution  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  greatness  of  the 
project ;  but  no  failure  in  the  carrying  out  can  impair  the  value 
of  the  design.  The  success  and  the  failure  may  both  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  a  consideration  of  the  scientific  and  political 
knowledge  of  the  time.  The  expansion  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
especially  of  chemistry,  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century, 
had  thoroughly  established  in  the  best  minds  of  the  period  the  idea 
of  positive  laws;  and  the  study  of  living  bodies,  in  the  departments 
of  anatomy  and  taxonomy,  if  not  of  physiology,  began  to  assume  a 
truly  scientific  character.  Condorcet's  mind  was  rationally  pre- 
pared by  mathematical  study,  under  the  direction  of  D'Alembert : 
by  his  philosophical  position  in  society,  he  had  all  the  advantage  of 
the  expansion  of  physico-chemical  science  then  taking  place ;  and 
of  the  labours  of  Haller,  Jussieu,  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  and  Vicq-d'Azir 
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in  the  principal  departments  of  biological  knowledge ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  conceive  the  enterprise  of  carrying  into  the 
speculative  study  of  social  phenomena  the  same  positive  method 
which,  from  the  time  of  Descartes,  had  been  regenerating  the  entire 
system  of  human  knowledge.  With  equal  advantages,  and  his 
higher  order  of  genius,  Montesquieu  would,  no  doubt,  have  achieved 
higher  results  than  he  has  left  us.  Still,  even  Condorcet's  project 
was  premature,  though  less  so  than  that  of  Montesquieu ;  for  a 
gieat  deficiency  remained  in  the  im])erfect  state  of  biological 
knowledge,  and  especially  in  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena  from  treatment  by  the  positive  method :  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Condorcet  did  not  live  to  see  them  assume  their  proper 
place.  In  their  absence,  he  lost  himself  in  wanderings  after  an 
indefinite  perfectibility,  and  chimerical  and  absurd  anticipations. 
Such  aberrations,  aflfecting  such  men,  are  a  lesson  to  us  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  unaided  reason  overleaping  the  intervals  which 
have  not  been  steadily  explored  in  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
human  mind.  As  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time, — the 
idea  of  social  progression  was  certainly  more  distinct  and  more 
firm  in  Condorcet's  than  in  Montesquieu's  time:  for  the  tendency 
of  society  to  relinquish  the  ancient  social  system  was  becoming 
evident,  though  the  new  system  which  was  to  succeed  it  was  but 
vaguely  suspected,  even  where  it  was  not  wholly  misconceived. 
The  evil  influence  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  is  singularly 
exhibited  in  Condorcet*s  work,  in  the  form  of  an  inconsistency 
which  must  strike  every  reader.  The  human  race  is  there  repre- 
sented as  having  attained  a  vast  degree  of  perfection  at  the  clofe  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  while  the  author  attributes  an  entirely 
retrogressive  influence  to  almost  every  doctrine,  institution,  and 
preponderant  jKJwer  throughout  the  whole  past.  Whereas,  the 
total  progress  accomplished  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  result  of 
the  various  kinds  of  partial  progress  realized  since  the  beginning 
of  civilization,  in  virtue  of  the  gradual  onward  course  of  human 
nature.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  Condorcet  describes  would  be 
nothing  else  than  a  perpetual  miracle;  and  it  is  not  to  him,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  look  for  any  disclosure  of  the  laws  of  human 
development,  any  appreciation  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
revolutionary  philosophy,  or  any  general  conception  of  the  future 
of  society.  Here  again  we  recognize  the  philosophical  superiority 
of  Montesquieu,  who,  not  having  Condorcet's  opportunities  of 
estimating  the  revolutionary  spirit,  had  been  able  to  fiee  his  mind 
from  those  critical  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  ])a8t  which  formed 
the  views  of  all  around  him,  and  had  inju'^ed  his  own  earlier 
speculations.  This  brief  survey  of  the  labours  of  these  great  men 
shows  us  that  the  basis  of  true  social  science  can  be  fixed  only  after 
the  revolutionary  spirit  has  begun  to  decline ;  and  thus  the  political, 
as  well  as  the  scientific  indications  of  the  subject  point  to  our  own 
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time  as  tlint  in  vvhicli  fiucb  a  scienco  is  to  be  foutKled.  Condorcet 
gave  us  a  clear  exposition  of  tlie  nature  of  tlie  enterprise ;  but  tbe 
whole  acconiplishnient  yet  remains  to  be  achieved. 

Tiiese  two  attempts  are  really  all  that  have  been  made  in  the 
right  road  to  social  science ;  for  they  are  the  only  s|)eciilations  which 
have  been  based  on  the  aggregate  of  historical  facts.  I  shall  have 
occasion,  further  on,  to  notice  some  attempts  which' are  not  worthy 
to  rank  with  these,  and  which  merely  testify  to  the  existing  need 
of  social  science  by  showing  how  various  are  the  directions  in  which 
it  is  sought.  On  one  subject,  however,  I  shall  here  make  a  few 
observations,  in  order  to  illustrate  further  the  aim  and  spirit  of  my 
own  efforts  to  constitute  a  basis  for  social  science.  That  subject  is 
the  nature  and  object  of  what  is  called  Political  Economy. 

We  catmot  impute  to  political  economists  any  design  to  establish 
social  science ;  for  it  is  the  express  assertion  of  the  Political 
most  classical  among  them  that  their  subject  is  wholly  economy, 
distinct  from,  and  indef>endent  of,  general  jwlitical  science.  Yet, 
sincere  as  they  doubtless  are  in  their  dogma  of  isolation,  they  are 
no  less  sincerely  persuaded  that  they  have  applied  the  positive  spirili 
to  economical  science;  and  they  perpetually  set  forth  their  method 
as  the  type  by  which  all  social  theories  will  be  finally  regenerated. 
As  this  pretension  has  obtained  credit  enough  to  procure  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  professorships  for  this  species  of  instruction,  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  explain  why  it  is  that  I  cannot,  as  would  be 
very  desirable,  propose  to  carry  on  my  enterprise  from  the  point. 
reajjhed  by  these  philosophers,  but  must  begin  from  the  beginning. 
My  criticism  on  political  economy  in  this  place  is  merely  for  the 
])urpo8e  of  showing  that  it  is  not  the  philosophical  creation  that 
we  want;  and  I  must  refer  to  my  exposition  as  a  whole  any  object- 
ors to  my  summary  estimate  of  political  economy. 

It  is  unfavourable  to  the  philosophical  pretensions  of  the  econo- 
mists that,  being  almost  invariably  lawyers  or  literary  men,  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  discipline  in  that  spirit  of  positive 
rationality  which  they  suppose  they  have  introduced  into  their  re- 
searches. Precluded  by  their  education  from  any  idea  of  scientific 
observation  of  even  the  smallest  phenomena,  from  any  notion  of 
natural  laws,  from  all  perception  of  what  demonstration  is,  they 
must  obviously  be  incapable  of  applying,  impromptu,  a  method  in 
which  they  have  had  no  practice  to  the  most  difficult  of  all  analyses. 
The  only  philosophical  preparation  that  they  can  show  is  a  set  of 
vague  precepts  of  general  logic,  susceptible  of  no  real  use ;  and  thus, 
their  conceptions  present  a  purely  metaphysical  character.  There 
is  one  great  exceptional  case  which  I  must  at  once  exempt  from 
this  criticism, — that  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  Adam  Smith,  who 
made  no  pretension  to  found  a  new  special  science ;  but  merely 
proposed  (what  he  admirably  achieved)  to  illustrate  some  leading 
points  of  social  philosophy  "by  luminous  analyses  relating  to  the 
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division  d  employments,  the  function  of  money,  the  general  action 
of  banks,  etc.,  and  other  chief  portions  of  the  industrial  developments 
of  the  human  race.  Though  involved,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  metaphysical  philosophy,  a  mind  of  such  quality  as  his  could 
not,  however  distinguished  in  the  metaphysical  school,  be  blinded 
by  its  illusions,  because  his  preparatory  studies  had  impressed  him 
with  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  a  true  scientific  method,  as  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  valuable  sketches  of  the  philosophical  history 
of  the  sciences,  and  of  astronomy  in  particular,  which  are  published 
among  his  posthumous  works.  The  economists  have  no  right  to 
claim  Adam  Smith  as  their  authority  while  the  whole  dogmatic 
part  of  their  science  presents  a  merely  metaphysical  character, 
dressed  up  with  special  forms  and  a  list  of  scientific  terms,  taken 
bodily  from  former  philosophical  expositions, — as,  for  instance,  from 
the  theologico-metaphysical  writings  of  Spinoza.  The  contemporary 
history  of  this  so-called  science  confirms  this  judgment  of  its  nature. 
The  most  certain  signs  of  conceptions  being  scientific  are  continu- 
ousness  and  fertility :  and  when  existing  works,  instead  of  being 
the  result  and  development  of  those  that  have  gone  before,  have  a 
character  as  personal  as  that  of  their  authors,  and  bring  the  most 
fundamental  ideas  into  question ;  and  when,  again,  the  dogmatic 
constitution  provides  for  no  real  and  sustained  progress,  but  only 
for  a  barren  reproduction  of  old  controversies,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
dealing  with  no  positive  doctrine  whatever,  but  merely  with  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  dissertations.  And  this  is  the  spectacle 
which  political  economy  has  presented  for  half  a  century  past. 
If  our  economists  were  really  the  scientific  successors  of  Adam 
Smith,  they  would  show  us  where  they  had  carried  on  and  com- 
pleted their  master's  doctrine,  and  what  new  discoveries  they  had 
added  to  his  primitive  surveys ;  but  looking  with  an  impartial  eye 
upon  their  disputes  on  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  value,  utility, 
production,  etc.,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  present  at  the  strangest 
conferences  of  the  scholiasts  of  the  Middle  Ages  about  the  attributes 
of  their  metaphysical  entities ;  which  indeed  economical  conceptions 
resemble  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  they  are  dogmatized  and 
refined  upon.  The  lesult  in  both  cases  is,  but  too  often,  the  per- 
version of  the  valuable  indications  of  popular  good  sense,  which 
become  confused,  inapplicable,  and  productive  only  of  idle  disputes 
about  words.  All  intelligent  men,  for  instance,  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  product  and  prodvxier;  but,  from  the  time  that 
economical  metaphysics  undertook  to  define  them,  the  idea  of  produc- 
tion has  become,  through  vicious  generalizations,  so  indeterminate,  that 
conscientious  and  clear  writers  are  obliged  to  use  circuitous  explana- 
tions to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  which  have  become  obscure  and 
equivocal.  Such  abuse  is  analogous  to  that  which  metaphysics  has 
introduced  into  the  study  of  the  human  understanding,  with  regard, 
for  instance,  to  the  general  ideas  of  analysis  and  synthesis  and  the 
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like.  The  avowal  of  the  economists  that  their  science  fa  isolated 
from  that  of  social  philosophy  in  general,  is  itself  a  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  my  judgment ;  for  it  is  a  universal  fact  in  social,  as  in 
biological  science,  that  all  the  various  general  aspects  of  the  subject 
are  scientifically  one,  and  rationally  inseparable,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  illustrated  but  by  each  other.  Thus,  the  economical  or  industrial 
analysis  of  society  cannot  be  effected  in  the  positive  method,  apart 
from  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  analysis,  past  and  present. 
And  thus  does  the  boasted  isolation  of  political*  economy  testify  to 
its  being  grounded  on  a  metaphysical  basis. 

This  is  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  the  science.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  forget  that,  looking  at  this  doctrine  historically,  and  more 
with  a  political  than  a  scientific  view,  it  constitutes  a  final  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  critical  philosophy,  which  has  exercised  an 
indispensable,  though  transitory  influence  during  the  revolutionary 
period.  'Political  Economy  lias  borne  an  honourable  share  in  this 
vast  intellectual  conflict,  by  thoroughly  discrediting  the  industrial 
polity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  became  more  and  more  injurious, 
in  its  descent  to  our  time„to  the  industry  which  it  had  once  pro- 
tected. Such  is  the  credit  due  to  Political  Economy.  Its  worst 
practical  fault  is  that,  like  the  other  portions  of  the  metaphysical 
philosophy,  it  systematizes  anarchy ;  and  the  danger  is  only  aggra- 
vated by  its  use  of  modern  scientific  forms.  It  has  not  been  satis- 
fied with  criticizing,  in  much  too  absolute  a  way,  the  industrial 
polity  of  the  old  European  sovereignties,  without  which  the  indus- 
trial development  of  modern  times  couhl  never  have  taken  place : 
it  goes  far  beyond  this ;  it  sets  up  as  a  universal  dogma  the  absence 
of  all  regulating  intervention  whatever  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  spontaneous  rise  of  society ;  so  that,  on  every  serious 
occasion,  this  doctrine  can  respond  to  urgent  practical  needs  only 
by  the  uniform  reproduction  of  this  systematic  negation.  Because 
it  perceives  a  natural  tendency  in  society  to  arrange  itself  in  a 
certain  order,  not  seeing  in  this  a  suggestion  of  an  order  to  be 
promoted  by  social  arrangements,  it  preaches  an  absence  of  regu- 
lation which,  if  carried  out  to  the  limit  of  the  principle,  would  lead 
to  the  methodical  abolition  of  all  government.  But  here  we  meet 
the  compensating  virtue  that  political  economy  insists  on  all  human 
interests  being  boimd  up  together,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  a 
permanent  reconciliation.  Though  this  may  be  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  the  convictions  of  popular  good  sense,  philosophy  owes 
a  tribute  of  eternal  gratitude  to  the  economists  for  their  excellent 
service  in  extinguishing  the  disastrous  and  immoral  prejudice  which 
concluded  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  some  to  be  obtained 
by  the  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  somebody  else ;  and  that 
the  total  amount  of  wealth  was  always  the  same ;  which  is  as  much 
as  denying  industrial  development  altogether.  Notwithstanding 
this    great  service,  political  economy  has  dangerous  tendencies 
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through  its  opposition  to  the  institution  of  all  industrial  discipline. 
As  each  serious  diflSculty  arises,  in  the  course  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, political  economy  i<^nores  it.  In  the  great  question  of 
Machinery  this  is  remarkahly  illustrated.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  of  inconvenience  inherent  in  every  industrial  improvement, 
from  its  tendency  to  disturb,  more  or  less,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  tlie  mode  of  life  of  the  labouring  classes.  Instead  of  recog- 
nizing in  the  urgent  remonstrances  called  forth  by  this  chasm  in 
our  social  order  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  pressing  occasions  for 
the  application  of  social  science,  our  economists  can  do  nothing 
better  than  repeat,  with  pitiless  pedantry,  their  barren  aphorism  of 
absolute  industrial  liberty.  Without  considering  that  all  human 
questions,  practically  regarded,  are  reducible  to  mere  questions  of 
time,  they  venture  to  reply  to  all  complaints  that,  in  the  long-run, 
all  classes,  and  especially  the  one  most  injured  on  the  existing 
occflsion,  will  enjoy  a  real  and  permanent  amelioration*  a  reply 
which  will  be  regarded  as  derisive,  as  long  as  man's  life  is  incapable 
of  being  indefinitely  lengthened.  Such  a  doctrine  publishes  its  own 
weakness  by  showing  its  want  of  relation  to  the  aggregate  of  our 
practical  needs.  Would  the  copyists  who  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
])loyment  by  the  invention  of  printing  have  been  completely  consoled 
by  being  convinced  that,  in  the  next  generation,  there  would  be  an 
equal  number  of  persons  living  by  printing,  and  many  more  in 
succeeding  centuries?  Yet  such  is  the  consolation  habitually 
offered  by  political  economy ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  evidence, 
this  inefficiency  would  prove  its  unfitness  to  direct,  as  it  proposes  to 
do,  the  industrial  expansion  of  modern  society.  And  thus  it  stands 
condemned,  as  to  its  scientific  pretensions,  and  in  spite  of  some 
important  services,  from  the  political  as  much  as  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view. 

The  temporary  predilection  of  men  s  minds  for  political  economy 
is,  in  truth,  a  new  and  strong  illustration  of  the  instinctive  need 
which  prevails  to  subject  social  researches  to  positive  methods  ;  and 
if  that  were  once  done,  the  interest  in  political  economy  would 
disappear.     Various  other  signs  of  the  times  testify  to  the  same 
disposition,  which  indeed  pervades  the  whole  action  of  our  intelli- 
gences.    I  will  refer  to  only  one  among  the  multitude  of  those 
signs ;  but  it  is  one  which  aids  in  bringing  about  the  satisfaction  of 
the  need.     I  mean  the  growing  inclination  for  historical  study,  and 
the  great  improvement  in  that  kind  of  research  within  two  centuries. 
Bossuet  was,  unquestionably,  the  first  who  proposed  to  survey,  from 
Grrywth  of        ^  ^^^^^^  point  of  view,  the  \yhole  of  the  past  of  society. 
historical         We  Cannot  adopt  his  explanations,  easily  derived  from 
sfudy,  theological  resources  ;  but  the  spirit  of  universality,  so 

thoroughly  appreciated,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  so  wonderfully 
sustained,  will  always  preserve  this  admirable  composition*  as  a  model, 

•  *  Diacourso  on  Uniyersal  History.' 
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suggesting  the  true  result  of  historical  analysis ; — the  rational  co- 
ordination of  the  great  series  of  human  events,  according  to  a  single 
design ;  which  must,  however,  he  more  genuine  and  complete  than 
that  of  Bossuet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fine  piece  of  instruc- 
tion has  contributed,  during  both  the  past  and  the  present  century, 
to  thq  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  chief  historical  composi- 
tions, especially  in  France  and  England,  and  afterwards  in  Germany. 
Still,  history  has  more  of  a  literary  and  descriptive  than  of  a 
scientific  character.  It  does  not  yet  estahlish  a  rational  filiation 
in  the  series  of  social  events,  so  as  to  admit  (tis  in  other  sciences, 
and  allowing  for  its  greater  complexity)  of  any  degree  of  systematic 
prevision  of  their  future  succession.  Perhaps  the  impulntiou  of 
rashness  cast  upon  the  mere  proposal  of  such  a  treatment  of  history 
is  the  strongest  confirmation  we  could  have  of  its  present  unscientific 
character :  for  such  prevision  is  everywhere  else  admitted  to  be  the 
ultimate  scientific  test.  »  Another  evidence  exists  in  the  easy  credit 
daily  obtained  by  misty  historical  theories  which  explain  nothing, 
and  which  testify  to  the  literary  and  metiiphysical  bias  under  which 
history  is  studied,  by  minds  unacquainted  with  the  great  scientific 
movement  of  modern  times.  Again,  another  evidence  is  the  dog- 
matic separation  which  it  is  attempted  to  keep  up  between  history 
and  politics.  Still,  we  must  admit  the  growing  taste  of  our 
age  for  historical  labours  to  be  a  happy  symptom  of  philosophical 
regeneration,  however  the  inclination  may  be  wasted  upon  super- 
ficial and  misleading  works,  sometimes  written  with  a  view  to 
immediate  popularity  by  ministering  to  the  })opular  taste.  One 
of  the  most  promising  incidents  of  the  time  is  the  introduction 
into  the  highly  metaphysical  class  of  jm'ists  of  an  historical  school 
which  has  undertaken  to  connect,  during  every  period  of  history, 
the  whole  of  its  legislation  with  the  corresponding  state  of  society. 

If  the  preceding  chapter  disclosed  the  destination  of  the  great 
philosophical  creation  of  which  I  am  treating,  the  present  exhibits 
its  necessity,  and  the  opportuneness  of  the  time.  Attempts  to 
constitute  a  science  of  society  would  not  have  been  so  obstinate, 
nor  pursued  in  ways  so  various,  if  an  instinctive  need  of  it  had  not 
been  deeply  felt.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  analysis  of  the 
chief  efforts  hitherto  made  explains  their  failure,  and  convinces  us 
that  the  whole  enterprise  remains  to  be  even  conceived  of  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  secure  its  accomplishment.  Nothing  now  prevents 
our  going  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  proposed  task,  by  entering,  in 
the  next  chapter,  on  the  study  of  the  method  in  Social  Physics. 
We  have  so  ascertained  and  cleared  our  ground,  by  first  taking  a 
survey  of  our  condition  from  'a  political  point  of  view,  and  then 
reviewing  the  preparation  made,  that  we  are  at  full  liberty  to 
follow  the  speculative  development  that  will  prevail  throughout 
the  rest  of  tnis  book,  which  will  close  with  the  co-ordinatiou  be- 
tween the  theory  and  practice  of  Social  Physics, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  POSITIVE  METHOD  IN  ITS  APPLICATION 

TO  SOCIAL  PHENOMENA. 

In  every  science  conceptions  which  relate  to  method  are  inseparable 
from  those  which  relate  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  The 
method  has  to  be  so  varied  in  its  applicatioo,  and  so  largely  modified 
by  the  complexity  and  special*  nature  of  the  phenomena,  in  each  case, 
that  any  general  notions  of  method  would  be  too  indefinite  for  actual 
use.  If,  therefore,  we  have  not  separated  the  method  from  the 
doctrine  in  the  simpler  departments  of  science,  much  less  should  we 
think  of  doing  so  when  treating  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  social 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  feature  of  this  last  case, — its 
want  of  positivity.  In  the  formation  of  a  new  science  the  general 
spirit  of  it  must  be  seized  before  its  particular  parts  can  be  investi- 
gated :  that  is,  we  must  have  some  notion  of  the  doctrine  before  ex- 
amining the  method,  and  then  the  method  cannot  be  estimated  iu 
any  other  way  than  by  its  use.  Thus,  I  have  not  to  offer  a  logical 
exposition  of  method  in  social  physics  before  proceeding  to  the  science 
itself ;  but  I  must  follow  the  same  plan  here  as  in  the  case  of  the 
anterior  sciences, — ascertaining  its  general  spirit,  and  what  are  the 
collective  resources  proper  to  it.  Though  these  subjects  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  science  itself,  we  may  consider  them  as  belonging 
to  the  method,  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  direct  our  under- 
standings in  the  pursuit  of  this  diflicult  study. 

In  the  higher  order  of  sciences, — in  those  which  are  the  simplest 
and  the  most  advanced, — ^the  philosophical  definition  of  each  was 
almost  sufficient  to  characterize  their  condition  and  general  resources, 
to  which  no  doubt  could  attach.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  a 
recent  and  extremely  complex  study,  the  very  nature  of  which  has 
to  be  settled  by  laborious  discussions,  which  are  happily  needless  in 
regard  to  the  preceding  sciences.  In  treating  of  Biology,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  preparatory  explanations  which  would 
have  seemed  puerile  in  any  of  the  foi'egoing  departments,  because  the 
chief  bases  of  a  science  about  which  there  were  still  so  many  disputes 
must  be  indisputably  settled  before  it  could  take  rank  in  the  positive 
series.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  process  is  even  more  needful, 
and  must  be  more  laborious,  in  the  case  of  the  science  of  social 
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development,  which  has  hitherto  had  no  character  of  positivity  at  all, 
and  which  some  of  the  ablest  minds  of  our  time  sentence  never  to 
have  any.  We  must  not  be  surprised  then  if,  after  applying  here 
the  simplest  and  most  radical  ideas  of  i)ositive  philosophy,  such  as 
would  indeed  appear  trivial  in  their  formal  application  to  the  more 
advanced  sciences,  the  result  should  appear  to  nuuiy  even  among  the 
enlightened,  to  constitute  too  bold  an  innovation,  though  the  con- 
ditions may  be  no  more  than  the  barest  equivalent  of  those  which 
are  admitted  in  every  other  case. 

If  we  look  with  a  philosophical  eye  upon  the  present  sbite  of  social 
science,  we  cannot  but  recognize  in  it  the  combination  jn/antue  state 
of  all  the  features  of  that  theologico-metaphysical  in-  of  social 
fancy  which  all  the  other  sciences  have  had  to  pass  «^^<^'*^*' 
through.  The  present  condition  of  political  science  revives  before 
our  eyes  the  analogy  of  what  astrology  was  to  astronomy,  alchemy 
to  chemistry,  and  the  search  for  the  universal  panacea  to  the  system 
of. medical  studies.  We  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  consider  the 
theological  and  the  metaphysical  polities  together, — the  second  being 
only  a  modification  of  the  first  in  its  relation  to  social  science.  Their 
attributes  are  the  same,  consisting,  in  regard  to  method,  in  the  pre- 
ponderance of  imagination  over  observation ;  and,  in  regard  to 
doctrine,  in  the  exclusive  investigation  of  absolute  ideas  ;  the  result 
of  both  of  which  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  exercise  an  arbitrary 
and  indefinite  action  over  phenomena  which  are  not  regarded  as 
subject  to  invariable  natural  laws.  In  short,  the  general  spirit  of 
all  speculation  at  that  stage  is  at  once  ideal  in  its  course,  absolute  in 
its  conception,  and  arbitrary  in  its  application  ;  and  these  are  un- 
questionably the  prevailing  characteristics  of  social  speculation  at 
present,  regarded  from  any  point  of  view  whatever.  If  we  reverse 
all  the  three  aspects,  we  shall  have  precisely  the  spirit  which  must 
actuate  the  formation  of  positive  sociology,  and  which  must  after- 
wards direct  its  continuous  development.  The  scientific  spirit  is 
radically  distinguished  from  the  theological  and  metaphysical  by 
the  steady  subordination  of  the  imagination  to  observation ;  and 
though  the  positive  philosophy  offers  the  vastest  and  richest  field  to 
human  imagination,  it  restricts  it  to  discovering  and  perfecting  the 
co-ordination  of  observed  facts,  and  the  means  of  effecting  new 
researches:  and  it  is  this  habit  of  subjecting  scientific  conceptions 
to  the  facts  whose  connection  has  to  be  disclosed,  which  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  introduce  into  social  researches  ;*, for  the 
observations  hitherto  made  have  been  vague  and  ill-circumscribed, 
so  as  to  afi'ord  no  adequate  foundation  for  scientific  reasoning;  and 
they  are  usually  modified  themselves  at  the  pleasure  of  an  imagina- 
tion stimulated  by  the  most  fluctuating  passions.  From  their  com- 
plexity, and  their  closer  connection  with  human  passions,  political 
speculations  must  be  detained  longer  than  any  others  in  this 
deplorable  philosophical  condition,  in  which  they  are  still  involved, 
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while  simpler  and  less  stimulating  sciences  have  successively  obtained 
emancipation;  but  we  must  remember  that  all  other  kinds  of  scientific 
conception  have  gone  through  the  same  stage,  from  which  they  have 
issued  with  the  more  diflSculty  and  delay  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  complexity  and  special  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in  our  own 
day  that  the  more  complex  have  issued  from  that  condition  at  all, 
as  we  saw  to  be  the  case  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena 
of  individual  life,  which  are  still  studied  in  a  way  almost  as  anti- 
scientific  as  political  phenomena  themselves.  We  must  not,  then, 
consider  that  uncertainty  and  vagueness  in  observation  are  proper  to 
political  subjects.  It  is  only  that  the  same  imperfection  which  has 
had  its  day  throughout  the  whole  range  of  speculation  is  here  more 
intense  and  protracted ;  and  the  same  theory  which  shows  how  this 
must  be  the  case  gives  us  full  assurance  of  a  philosophical  regenera- 
tion in  this  department  of  science  analogous  to  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  rest,  though  by  means  of  severer  intellectual  di  fiScul ty, 
and  the  embarrassment  which  may  arise  from  collision  with  the  pre- 
dominant passions  of  men ;  a  liability  which  cannot  but  stimulate 
the  endeavours  of  real  thinkers. 

If  we  contemplate  the  positive  spirit  in  its  relation  to  scientific 
Tu  relative,  Conception,  rather  than  the  mode  of  procedure,  we 
superseding  shall  find  that  this  philosophy  is  distinguished  from 
the  absolute,  ^j^^  theologico-metaphysical  by  its  tendency  to  render 
relative  the  ideas  which  were  at  first  absolute.  This  inevitable 
passage  from  the  absolute  to  the  relative  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant philosophical  results  of  each  of  the  intellectual  revolutions 
which  has  carried  on  every  kind  of  speculation  from  the  theological 
or  metaphysical  to  the  scientific  state.  In  a  scientific  view,  this 
contrast  between  the  relative  and  the  absolute  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  decisive  manifestation  of  the  antipathy  between  the  modern 
philosophy  and  the  ancient.  All  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
beings,  and  their  first  and  final  causes,  must  always  be  absolute ; 
whereas  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena  must  be  relative,  since 
it  supposes  a  continuous  progress  of  speculation  subject  to  the  gradual 
improvement  of  observation,  without  the  precise  reality  being  ever 
fully  disclosed :  so  that  the  relative  character  of  scientific  conceptions 
is  inseparable  from  the  true  idea  of  natural  laws,  just  as  the  chimerical 
inclination  for  absolute  knowledge  accompanies  every  use  of  theo- 
logical fictions  and  metaphysical  entities.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  abs^ute  spirit  characterizes  social  speculation  now,  wherever  it 
exists,  as  the  different  schools  are  all  agreed  in  looking  for  an  im- 
mutable political  type,  which  makes  no  allowance  for  the  regular 
modification  of  political  conceptions  according  to  the  variable  state 
of  civilization.  This  absolute  spirit  having  prevailed  through  all  social 
changes,  and  their  corresponding  philosophical  divergences,  is  now 
so  inherent  in  existing  political  science  that  it  affords, amidst  all  its 
enormous  evils,  the  only  means  of  resti-aining  individual  eccentricities, 
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and  excluding  the  influx  of  arbitrarily  variable  opinions.  Thus, 
such  philosopliers  as  have  desired  to  emancipate  tlieraselves  from 
this  absolutism,  without  having  risen  to  the  conception  of  a  positive 
social  philosophy,  have  justly  incurred  the  reproach  of  representing 
political  ideas  as  uncertain  and  even  arbitrary  in  their  nature, 
because  they  have  deprived  them  of  whatever  character  of  consist- 
ency they  had,  without  substituting  any  other.  They  have  even 
cast  a  sort  of  discredit  upon  all  philosophical  enterprise  in  the 
direction  of  political  science,  which,  losing  its  absolutism,  seemed  to 
lose  its  stability,  and  therefore  its  morality.  A  jwsitive  sociology, 
however,  would  put  to  flight  all*  these  natural,  though  empirical 
fears ;  for  all  antecedent  experience  shows  that  in  other  departments 
of  natural  philosophy,  scientific  ideas  have  not  become  arbitrary  by 
becoming  relative,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  acquired  a  new  con- 
sistence and  stability  by  being  implicated  in  a  system  of  relations 
which  is  ever  extending  and  strengthening,  and  more  and  more 
restraining  all  serious  aberration.  There  is  therefore  no  fear  of  fall- 
ing into  a  dangerous  scepticism  by  destroying  the  absolute  spirit,  if 
it  is  done  in  the  natural  course  of  passing  on  towards  the  positive 
state.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy to  destroy  no  means  of  intellectual  co-ordination  without 
substituting  one  more  effectual  and  more  extended  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  transition  from  the  absolute  to  the  relative  offers 
the  only  existing  means  of  attaining  to  political  conceptions  that 
can  gradually  secure  an  unanimous  and  permanent  assent. 

The  importance  and  soundness  of  these  conditions  are  less 
conspicuous  than  they  might  be,  on  account  of  the  too  close  con- 
nection which,  in  social  science  more  than  any  other,  still  exists 
between  theory  and  practice,  in  consequence  of  which  all  specula- 
tive and  abstract  appreciation,  however  supremely  important, 
excites  only  a  feeble  interest  and  inadequate  attention.  To  show 
how  this  confusion  results  from  the  imperfection  of  social  science, 
as  the  most  complex  of  all,  we  must  look  at  the  existing  political 
spirit  in  relation  to  its  general  application,  and  not  for  the  moment 
in  relation  to  the  science  itself.  In  this  view  we  see  that  the 
existing  political  spirit  is  marked  by  its  disposition  to  exercise  an 
illimitable  action  over  the  corresponding  phenomena,     .,  . 

as  it  was  once  supposed  possible  to  do  m  other  character  of  the 
departments  of  philosophy.  Men  were  long  in  ej^tingpoiui- 
learning  that  Man's  power  of  modifying  phenomena  ^  '^  ' 
can  result  onlv  from  his  knowledo:e  of  their  natural  laws :  and  in  the 
infancy  of  each  science,  they  believed  themselves  able  to  exert  an 
unbounded  influence  over  the  phenomena  of  that  science.  As  this 
happened  precisely  at  the  period  when  they  had  the  least  power  over 
phenomena,  from  ignorance  of  their  laws,  they  rested  their  confi- 
dence on  expectations  of  aid  from  supeinatural  agents,  or  mysterious 
forces  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  all  that  they  saw.    The  delusion 
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was  protracted,  and  the  growth  of  true  science  hindered  in  propor- 
tion, by  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  descending  sciences,  as 
eacli  order  of  phenomena  exhibited  less  generality  tlian  the  last, 
and  obscured  the  perception  a3  to  what  the  modifying  power  of 
Man  really  is.     Social  phenomena  are,  of  course,  from  their  extreme 
complexity,  the  last  to  be  freed  from  this  pretension :   but  it  is 
therefore  only  the  more  necessary  to  remember  that  the  pretension 
existed  with  regard  to  all  the  rest,  in  their  earliest  stage,  and  to 
anticipate  therefore  that  social  science  will,  in  its  turn,  be  eman- 
cipated  from  the  delusion.      It    still  hangs  about  the  class  of 
intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  ;  but  otherwise  it  is  now  con- 
fined to  social  subjects.     There,  amidst  the  dawning  of  a  sounder 
philosophy,  we  see  statesmen  and  politicians  still  supposing  that 
social  phenomena  can  be  modified  at  will,  the  human  race  having 
in  their  view  no  spontaneous  impulsion,  but  being  always  ready 
to  yield  to  any  influence  of  the  legislator,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
provided  he  is   invested   with  a  sufficient  authority.       We  see 
the  theological  polity,  as  before,  more  consistent  than  the  meta- 
physical, explaining   the   monstrous  disproportion  between  slight 
causes  and  vast  efl'ects,  by  regarding  the  legislator  as  merely  the 
organ  of  a  supernatural  and  absolute  power  :  and  again,  we  see 
the  metaphysical  school  following  the  same  course,  merely  substi- 
tuting for  Providence  its  unintelligible  entities,  and  especially  its 
grand  entity,  Nature,  which  comprehends  all  the  rest,  and  is  evi-* 
dently  only  an  abstract  deterioration  of  the  theological  principle. 
Going  further  than  the  theological  school  in  its  disdain  of  the 
subjection  of  effects  to  causes,  it  escapes  from  difficulty  by  attri- 
buting observed  events    to    chance,   and   sometimes,   when  that 
method   is  too    obviously  absurd,   exaggerating  ridiculously   the 
influence  of  the  individual  mind  upon  the  course  of  human  afl'airs. 
The  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases.     It   represents  the  social 
action  of  Man  to  be  indefinite  and  arbitrary,  as  was  once  thought 
in  regard  to  biological,  chemical,  physical,  and  even  astronomical 
phenomena,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  respective  sciences.      It 
is  easy  to  see  that  true  political  science  would  be  unacceptable, 
because  it  must  impose  limits  on  political  action,  by  dissipating  for 
ever  the  pretension  of  governing  at  will  this  class  of  phenomena, 
and  withdrawing  them  from  human  or  super-human  caprice.     In 
close  connection  with   the  tendency  to   absolute  conceptions,  we 
must  rtcognize  in  this  delusion  the  chief  intellectual  cause  of  the 
social  disturbance   which   now  exists ;  for   the  human  race  finds 
itself  delivered  over,  without  logical  protection,  to  the  ill-regulated 
experimentation  of  the  various  political  schools,  each  one  of  which 
strives  to  set  up,  for  all  future  time,  its  own  immutable  type  of . 
government.     We  have  seen  what  are  the  chaotic  results  of  such 
a  strife :  and  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  chance  of  order  and 
agreement  but  in  subjecting  social  phenomena,  like  all  others,  to 
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invariable  natural  laws,  which  shall,  as  a  whole,  pre8crll)e  for  each 
period,  with  entire  certainty,  the  limits  and  character  of  political 
action : — in  other  words,  introducing  into  the  study  of  social 
phenomena  the  same  positive  spirit  which  has  rejjjenerated  every 
other  branch  of  human  speculation.  Such  a  procedure  is  the  true 
scientific  basis  of  human  dij^nity;  as  the  chief  tendencies  of  man's 
nature  thus  acquire  a  solemn  character  of  authority  which  must 
be  always  respected  by  rational  lejjjislation ;  whereas  the  existin<i^ 
belief  in  the  indefinite  power  of  political  combinations,  which  seems 
at  first  to  exalt  the  importance  of  Man,  issues  in  attributing  to  him 
a  sort  of  social  automatism  passively  directed  by  some  supremacy 
of  either  Providence  or  the  human  ruler.  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  central  diflSculty  in  the  task  of  regenerating  political 
science  is  to  rectify  such  an  error  of  conception,  at  a  time  when  our 
prevailing  nntellectual  habits  render  it  difficult  to  seize  social  con- 
ceptions in  any  other  than  their  practical  aspect,  and  when  their 
scientific,  and  yet  more,  their  logical  relations  are  obscured  by  the 
prepossessions  of  the  general  mind. 

The  last  of  the  preliminary  considerations  that  we  have  to  re- 
view is  that  of  the  scientific  prevision  of  phenomena,  Pmi^tion  of 
which,  as  the  test  of  true  science,  includes  all  the  social pheno- ' 
rest.  We  have  to  contemplate  social  phenomena  as  *'*^""* 
susceptible  of  prevision,  like  all  other  classes,  within  the  limits  of 
exactness  compatible  with  their  higher  complexity.  Compre- 
hending the  three  characteristics  of  political  science  which  wo 
have  been  examining,  prevision  of  social  phenomena  supposes 
first,  that  wo  have  abandoned  the  region  of  metaphysical  idealities, 
to  assume  the  ground  of  observed  realities  by  a  systematic  subor- 
dination of  imagination  to  observation;  secondly,  that  political 
conceptions  have  ceased  to  be  absolute,  and  have  become  relative 
to  the  variable  state  of  civilization,  so  that  theories,  following  the 
natural  course  of  facts,  may  admit  of  our  foreseeing  them  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  permanent  political  action  is  limited  by  determinate 
laws,  since,  if  social  events  were  always  exposed  to  disturbance  by 
the  accidental  intervention  of  the  legislator,  human  or  divine,  no 
scientific  prevision  of  them  would  be  possible.  Thus,  we  may 
concentrate  the  conditions  of  the  spirit  of  positive  social  philosophy 
on  this  one  great  attribute  of  scientific  prevision.  This  concentra- 
tion is  all  the  more  apt  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  because 
there  is  no  other  view  in  which  the  new  social  philosopl^y  is  so 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  old.  Events  ordered  by  a  super- 
natural will  may  leave  room  for  a  supposition  of  revelation  ;  but 
the  very  thought  of  prevision  in  that  case  is  sacrilegious  :  and  the 
case  is  essentially  the  same  when  the  direction  of  events  is  assigned 
to  metaphysical  entities,  except  that  it  leaves  the  chance  of  revela- 
tion ;  the  existence  of  which  chance  shows  that  the  metaphysical 
conception  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  theological.     The  old  con- 
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ceptions  may  evidently  be  applied  to  explaSft  opposite  facts  equally 
well ;  and  they  can  never  afford  the  slightest  indication  of  those 
which  are  yet  future.  And,  if  it  be  objected  that,  at  all  times,  a 
gi'eat  number  of  secondary  political  facts  have  been  considered 
susceptible  of  prevision,  this  only  proves  that  the  old  philosophy 
has  never  been  strictly  universal,  but  has  always  been  tempered 
by  an  admixture  of  feeble  and  imperfect  positivism,  without  more 
or  less  of  which  society  could  not  have  held  on  its  course.  This 
admixture  has,  however,  been  hitherto  insufficient  to  allow  any- 
thing worthy  the  name  of  prevision, — anything  more  than  a  sort 
of  popular  forecast  of  some  secondary  and  partial  matters, — never 
rising  above  an  uncertain  and  rough  empiricism,  which  might  be 
of  some  provisional  use,  but  could  not  in  any  degree  supply  the 
need  of  a  true  political  ])hilosophy. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  fundamental  position  (Tf  the  pro- 
blems of  political  philosophy,  and  thus  obtained  guidance  as  to  the 
scientific  aim  to  be  attained,  the  next  step  is  to  exhibit  the  general 
spirit  of  Social  Physics,  whose  conditions  we  have  been  deciding. 

The  philosophical  principle  of  the  science  being  that  social 
Spirit  of  Social  phenomena  are  subject  to  natural  laws,  admitting  of 
Science,  rational  prevision,  we  have  to  ascertain  what  is  the 

precise  subject,  and  what  the  peculiar  character  of  those  laws.  The 
distinction  between  the  Statical  and  Dynamical  conditions  of  (he 
subject  must  be  extended  to  social  science ;  and  I  shall  treat  of  the 
conditions  of  social  existence  as,  in  biology,  I  treated  of  organiza- 
tion under  the  head  of  anatomy ;  and  then  of  the  laws  of  social 
movement,  as  in  biology  of  those  of  life,  under  the  head  of  phy- 
siology. This  division,  necessary  for  exploratory  purposes,  must 
not  be  stretched  beyond  that  use :  and,  as  we  saw  in  Biology,  that 
the  distinction  becomes  weaker  with  the  advance  of  science,  so 
shall  we  see  that  when  the  science  of  social  physics  is  fully  con- 
stituted, this  division  will  remain  for  analytical  purposes,  but  not 
as  a  real  separation  of  the  science  into  two  parts.  The  distinction 
is  not  between  two  classes  of  facts,  but  between  two  aspects  of  a 
theory.  It  corresponds  with  the  double  conception  of  order  and 
progress  :  for  order  consists  (in  a  positive  sense)  in  a  permanent 
harmony  among  the  conditions  of  social  existence ;  and  progress 
consists  in  social  development ;  and  the  conditions  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  laws  of  movement  in  the  other,  constitute  the  statics  and 
dynamics  of  social  physics. — And  here  we  find  again  the  constant 
relation  between  the  science  and  the  art, — the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice. A  science  which  proposes  a  positive  study  of  the  laws  of 
order  and  of  progress  cannot  be  charged  with  speculative  rashness 
by  practical  men  of  any  intelligence,  since  it  offers  the  only  rational 
basis  for  the  practical  means  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  society,  as  to 
order  and  progress ;  and  the  correspondence  in  this  case  will  be 
found  to  be  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  between 
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biological  science  and  tbe  arts  which  relate  to  it, — the  medical  art 
especially. — One  view  of  the  deepest  interest  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  ideas  of  order  and  progress  which  ai-e  in  perpetual  con- 
flict in  existing  society,  occasioning  infinite  disturbance,  are  thus 
reconciled,  and  made  necessary  to  each  other,  becoming  as  truly 
inseparable  as  the  ideas  of  organization  and  life  in  the  individual 
being.  The  further  we  go  in  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  human 
society,  the  more  clearly  will  the  organizing  and  progressive  spirit 
of  the  positive  philosophy  become  manifest. 

The  statical  study  of  sociology  consists  in  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  action  and  reaction  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  social  system, — apart,  for  the  occasion,  from  the  *  *^  "  ^* 
fundamental  movement  which  is  always  gradually  modifying  them. 
In  this  view,  sociological  prevision,  founded  upon  the  exact  general 
knowledge  of  those  relations,  acts  by  judging  by  each  other  the 
various  statical  indications  of  each  mode  of  social  existence,  in  con- 
formity with  direct  observation, — just  as  is  done  daily  in  the  case 
of  anatomy.  This  view  condemns  the  existing  philosophical  prac- 
tice of  contemplating  social  elements  separately,  as  if  they  had  an 
independent  existence ;  and  it  leads  us  to  regard  them  as  in  mu- 
tual relation,  and  forming  a  whole  which  compels  us  to  treat  them 
in  combination.  By  this  method,  not  only  are  we  furnished  witli 
the  only  possible  basis  for  the  study  of  social  movement,  but  wo  are 
put  in  possession  of  an  important  aid  to  direct  observation ;  since 
many  social  elements  which  cannot  be  investigated  by  immediate 
observation  may  be  estimated  by  their  scientific  relation  to  others 
already  known.  When  we  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  interior 
relation  of  the  parts  of  any  science  or  art ;  and  again,  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sciences  to  each  other :  and  again,  of  the  relations  of 
arts  to  their  respective  sciences,  the  observation  of  certain  portions 
of  the  scheme  enables  us  to  pronounce  on  the  stale  of  other  portions 
with  a  true  philosophical  security.  The  case  is  the  same  when, 
instead  of  studying  the  collective  social  phenomena  of  a  single  nation, 
we  include  in  the  study  those  of  contemporary  nations  whose  recij)- 
rocal  inflnence  cannot  be  disputed,  though  it  is  much  reduced  m 
modern  times,  and,  as  in  the  instance  of  western  Europe  and  eastern 
Asia,  apparently  almost  effaced. 

The  only  essential  case  in  which  this  fundamental  relation  is  mis- 
conceived or  neglected  is  that  which  is  the  most  Sodai  Organi- 
important  of  all, — involving,  as  it  does,  social  organi-  ^t^ru  . 
zation,  properly  so  called.  The  theory  of  social  organization  is  still 
conceived  of  as  absolute  and  isolated,  independent  altogether  of  the 
general  analysis  of  the  corresponding  civilization,  of  which  it  can,  in 
fact,  constitute  only  one  of  the  principal  elements.  This  vice  is 
chargeable  in  an  almost  equal  degree  upon  the  most  opposite  poli- 
tical schools,  which  agree  in  abstract  discussions  of  political  systems, 
without  thinking  of  the  coexisting  state  of  civilization,  and  usually 
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conclude  with  making^ their  immutable  political  type  coincide  with 
an  infantile  state  of  human  development.  If  we  ascend  to  the 
philosophical  source  of  this  error,  we  shall  find  it,  I  think,  in  the 
great  theological  dogma  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  This  fundamental 
dogma,  which  reappears,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  all  religions,  and 
which  is  supported  in  its  intellectual  influence  by  the  natural  pro- 
pensity of  men  to  admire  the  past,  tends,  directly  and  necessarily,  to 
make  the  continuous  deterioration  of  society  coincide  with  the  ex- 
tension of  civilization.  We  have  noticed  before  how,  when  it  passes 
from  the  theological  into  the  metaphysical  state,  this  dogma  takes 
the  form  of  the  celebrated  hypothesis  of  a  chimerical  state  of  nature, 
superior  to  the  social  state,  and  the  more  remote,  the  further  we 
advance  in  civilization.  We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  extreme 
seriousness,  in  a  political  as  well  as  a  philosophical  sense,  of  an 
error  so  completely  incorporated  with  existing  doctrines,  and  so 
deeply  influencing,  in  an  unconscious  way,  our  collective  social 
speculations, — the  more  disastrously  perhaps  for  not  being  expressly 
maintained  as  a  general  principle. — If  it  were  so  presented,  it  must 
immediately  give  way  before  sound  philosophical  discussion  ;  for  .it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  many  ideas  in  political  philosophy 
which,  without  having  attained  any  scientific  consistency,  are  obtain- 
ing some  intellectual  ascendency,  through  the  natural  course  of 
events,  or  the  expansion  of  the  general  mind.  For  instance,  all 
enlightened  political  writers  acknowledge  more  or  less  mutual  rela- 
tion between  political  institutions ;  and  this  is  the  first  direct  step 
towards  the  rational  conception  of  the  agreement  of  the  special 
Political  and  ^ystcm  of  institutions  with  the  total  system  of  civili- 
sociai  concur-  zatiou.  We  now  scc  the  best  thinkers  admitting  a 
rence.  constant  mutual  connection  between  the  political  and 

the  civil  power:  which  means,  in  scientific  language,  that  prepon- 
derating social  forces  always  end  in  assuming  the  direction  of 
society.  Such  partial  advances  towards  a  right  view, — such  fortun- 
ate feeling  after  the  right  path,  must  not,  however,  induce  us  to 
relax  in  our  requirements  of  a  true  philosophical  conception  of  that 
general  social  agreement  which  can  alone  constitute  organization. 
Desultory  indications,  more  literary  than  scientific,  can  never  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  strict  philosophical  doctrine,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  fact  that,  from  Aristotle  downwards  (and  even  from  an  earlier 
period),  the  greater  number  of  philosophers  have  constantly  repro- 
duced the  famous  aphorism  of  the  necessary  subordination  of  laws 
to  manners,  without  this  germ  of  sound  philosophy  having  had  any 
effect  on  the  general  habit  of  regarding  institutions  as  independent 
of  the  coexisting  state  of  civilization, — however  strange  it  may 
seem  that  such  a  contradiction  should  live  through  twenty  centuries. 
This  is,  however,  the  natural  course  with  intellectual  principles  and 
philosophical  opinions,  as  well  as  with  social  manners  and  political 
institutions.    When  once  they  have  obtained  possession  of  men's 
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minds,  they  live  on,  notwithstanding  their  admitted  impotence  and 
inconvenience,  giving  occasion  to  more  and  more  serious  inconsiH- 
tencies,  till  the  expansion  of  human  reason  originates  new  princi- 
ples, of  equivalent  generality  and  superior  rationality.  We  must 
not  therefore  take  for  more  than  their  worth  the  desultory  attempts 
that  we  see  made  in  the  right  direction,  but  must  insist  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  scheme  of  social  organization, 
— the  necessary  participation  of  the  collective  political  regime  in 
the  universal  consensus  of  the  social  body. 

The  scientific  principle  of  the  relation  between  the  political  and 
the  social  condition  is  simply  this; — that  there  must  always  be  a 
spontaneous  harmony  between  the  whole  and  the  parts  of  the  social 
system,  the  elements  of  which  must  inevitably  be,  sooner  or  later, 
combined  in  a  mode  entirely  conformable  to  their  nature.  It  is 
evident  that  not  only  must  political  institutions  and  social  manners 
on  the  one  hand,  and  manners  and  ideas  on  the  other,  be  always 
mutually  connected ;  but,  further,  that  this  consolidated  whole 
must  be  always  connected,  by  its  nature,  with  the  corresponding 
Ktate  of  the  integral  development  of  hum-^.nity,  considered  in  all  its 
aspects,  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  activity  :  and  the  only 
object  of  any  political  system  whatever,  temporal  or  spiritual,  is  to 
regulate  the  spontaneous  expansion  so  as  best  to  direct  it  towards 
its  determinate  end.  Even  during  revolutionary  periods,  when  the 
harmony  appears  furthest  from  being  duly  realized,  it  still  exists  : 
for  without  it  there  would  be  a  total  dissolution  of  the  social 
organism.  During  those  exceptional  seasons,  the  political  regime 
is  still,  in  the  long-run,  in  conformity  with  the  corresponding  state 
of  civilization,  as  the  disturbances  which  are  manifest  in  the  one 
proceed  from  equivalent  derangements  in  the  other.  It  is  observ- 
able that  when  the  popular  theory  attributes  to  the  legislator  the 
permanent  power  of  infringing  the  harmony  we  are  speaking  of,  it 
supposes  him  to  be  armed  with  a  suflScient  authority.  But  every 
social  power,  whether  called  authority  or  anything  else,  is  con- 
stituted by  a  corresponding  assent,  spontaneous  or  deliberate, 
explicit  or  implicit,  of  various  individual  wills,  resolved,  from  certain 
preparatory  convictions,  to  concur  in  a  common  action,  of  which 
this  power  is  first  the  organ,  and  then  the  regulator.  Thus, 
authority  is  derived  from  concurrence,  and  not  concurrence  from 
authority  (setting  aside  the  necessary  reaction) :  so  that  no  great 
power  can  arise  otherwise  than  from  the  strongly  prevalent  disposi- 
tion of  the  society  in  which  it  exists :  and  when  there  is  no  strong 
preponderance,  such  powers  as  exist  are  weak  accordingly  :  and  the 
more  extensive  the  society,  the  more  irresistible  is  the  coi- 
respondence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  the  influence 
which,  by  a  necessary  reaction,  the  political  system,  as  a  whole, 
exercises  over  the  general  system  of  civilization,  and  which  is  so 
often  exhibited  in  the  action,  fortunate  or  disastrous,  of  institutions, 
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measures,  or  purely  political  events,  even  upon  the  course  of  the 
sciences  and  arts,  in  all  acres  of  society,  and  especially  the  earliest. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  this;  for  no  one  denies  it.  The  common 
error,  indeed,  is  to  exaggerate  it,  so  as  to  place  the  reaction  before 
the  primary  action.  It  is  evident,  considering  their  scientific  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  that  both  concur  in  creating  that  fundamental 
agreement  of  the  social  organism  which  I  propose  to  set  forth  in  a 
brief  manner,  as  the  philosophical  principle  of  statical  sociology. 
We  shall  have  to  advert  repeatedly  to  the  subject  of  the  general 
correspondence  between  the  political  regime  and  the  contemporary 
state  of  civilization,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  necessary 
limits  of  political  action,  and  in  the  chapter  which  I  must  devote  to 
6)cial  statics:  but  I  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  for  these  explanations 
before!  pointing  out  that  the  political  system^ might  always  to  be 
regarded  as  relative.  The  relative  point  of  view,  mibstituted  for  the 
absolute  tendency  of  the  ordinary  theories,  certainly  constitutes  the 
chief  scientific  character  of  the  positive  philosophy  in  its  political 
application.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conception  of  this  connection 
between  government  and  civih'zation  presents  all  ideas  of  political 
good  or  evil  as  necessarily  relative  and  variable  (which  is  quite  an- 
other thing  than  being  arbitrary),  on  the  other  hand,  it  provides  a 
rational  basis  for  a  positive  theory  of  the  spontaneous  order  of 
human  society,  already  vaguely  perceived,  in  regard  to  some  minor 
relations,  by  that  part  of  the  metaphysical  polity  which  we  call 
political  economy ;  for  if  the  value  of  any  political  system  can  con- 
sist in  nothing  but  its  harmony  with  the  corresponding  social  state,  it 
follows  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  in  the  absence  of 
intervention,  such  a  harmony  must  necessarily  be  established. 
There  are  two  principal  considerations  which  induce  me  to  insist 

Interconnection  ^^  ^^^^  elementary  idea  of  the  radical  consensus 
of  the  social  piopcr  to  the  social  organism:  first,  the  extreme 
organism,  philosophical  importance  of  this  master- thought  of 

Focial  statics,  which  must,  from  its  nature,  constitute  the  rational 
basis  of  any  new  political  philosophy ;  and,  secondly,  in  an  accessory 
way,  that  dynamical  considerations  of  sociology  must  prevail 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  work,  as  being  at  present  more  interest- 
ing, and  therefore  better  understood ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  the 
more  necessary  to  characterize  now  the  general  spirit  of  social 
statics,  which  will  henceforth  be  treated  only  in  an  indirect  and 
implicit  way.  As  all  artificial  and  voluntary  order  is  simply  a  pro- 
longation of  the  natural  and  involuntary  order  to  which  all  human 
society  tends,  eveiy  rational  political  institution  must  rest  upon  au 
exact  preparatory  analysis  of  corresponding  spontaneous  tendencies, 
which  alone  can  furnish  a  suflSciently  solid  basis.  In  brief,  it  is  our 
business  to  contemplate  order,  that  we  may  perfect  it ;  and  not  to 
create  it;  which  would  be  impossible.  In  a  scientific  view,  this 
master-thought  of  universal  social  interconnection   becomes  the 
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consequence  and  complement  of  a  fundamental  idea  established,  in 
our  view  of  biology,  as  eminently  proper  to  the  study  of  living 
bodies.  Not  that  this  idea  of  interconnection  is  peculiar  to  that 
study :  it  is  necessarily  common  to  all  phenomena ;  but  amidst 
immense  differences  in  intensity  and  variety,  and  therefore  in 
philosophical  importance.  It  is,  in  fact,  true  that  wherever  there 
is  any  system  whatever,  a  certain  intercoimection  must  exist.  The 
purely  mechanical  phenomena  of  astronomy  offer  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  it ;  for  the  perturbations  of  one  planet  may  sensibly  affect 
another,  through  a  modified  gravitation.  But  the  relation  becomes 
closer  and  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  and  dimin- 
ished generality  of  the  phenomena,  and  thus,*it  is  in  organic  systems 
that  we  must  look  for  the  fullest  mutual  connection.  Hitherto,  it 
had  been  merely  an  accessory  idea ;  but  then  it  becomes  the  basis 
of  positive  conceptions;  and  it  becomes  more  marked,  the  more 
compound  are  the  organisms,  and  the  more  complex  the  phenomena 
in  question, — the  animal  interconnection  being  more  com{)lete  than 
the  vegetable,  and  the  human  more  than  the  brute ;  the  nervous 
system  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  biological  interconnection.  The 
idea  must  therefore  be  scientifically  preponderant  in  social  physics, 
even  more  than  in  biology,  where  it  is  so  decisively  recognized  by 
the  best  order  of  students.  But  the  existing  political  philosophy 
supix)se8  the  absence  of  any  such  interconnection  among  the  as{)ect8 
of  society :  and  it  is  this  which  has  rendered  it  necessiiry  for  me 
now  to  establish  the  point, — leaving  the  illustration  of  it  to  a 
future  portion  of  the  volume.  Its  consideration  is,  in  fact,  as 
indi8|)ensable  in  assigning  its  encyclopaedic  rank  to  social  science 
as  we  before  saw  it  to  be  in  instituting  Social  Physics  a  science 
at  all. 

It  follows  from  this  attribute  that  there  can  be  no  scientific  study 
of  society,  either  in  its  conditions  or  its  movements,  if  it  is  sepa- 
rated into  portions,  and  its  divisions  are  studied  apart.  I  have 
already  remarked  upon  this,  in  regard  to  what  is  called  political 
economy.  Materials  may  be  furnished  by  the  observation  of  dif- 
ferent departments ;  and  such  observation  may  be  necessary  for  that 
object:  but  it  cannot  be  called  science.  The  methodical  division 
of  studies  which  takes  place  in  the  simple  inorganic  sciences  is 
thoroughly  irrational  in  the  recent  and  complex  science  of  society, 
and  can  produce  no  results.  The  day  may  come  when  some  sort  of 
subdivision  may  be  practicable  and  desirable ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  us  now  to  anticipate  what  the  principle  of  distribution  may  be ; 
for  the  principle  itself  must  arise  frOm  the  development  of  the 
science ;  and  that  development  can  take  place  no  otherwise  than  by 
our  formation  of  the  science  as  a  whole.  The  complete  body  will 
indicate  for  itself,  at  the  right  season,  the  particular  points  which 
need  investigation  ;  and  then  will  be  the  time  for  such  special  study 
as  may  be  i*equired.    By  any  other  method  of  proceeding,  we  shall 
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only  find  ourselves  encumbered  with  special  discussions,  badly 
instituted,  worse  pursued,  and  accomplishing  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  impeding  the  formation  of  real  science.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  study  social  phenomena  in  the  only  right  way, — viewing  each 
element  in  the  light  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
exercise  such  vigilance  as  that  no  one  of  the  number  of  contempo- 
rary aspects  shall  be  lost  sight  of.  But  it  is  the  right  and  the  only 
way ;  and  we  may  perceive  in  it  a  clear  suggestion  that  this  lofty 
study  should  be  reserved  for  the  highest  order  of  scientific  minds, 
better  prepared  than  others,  by  wise  educational  discipline,  for  sus- 
tained speculative  efforts,  aided  by  an  habitual  subordinatjon  of  the 
passions  to  the  reason.  '  There  is  no  need  to  draw  out  any  lengthened 
comparison  between  this  state  of  things  as  it  should  be  and  that 
which  is.  And  no  existing  degree  of  social  disturbance  can  sur- 
prise us  when  we  consider  how  intellectual  anarchy  is  at  the  bottom 
of  such  disturbance,  and  see  how  anarchical  our  intellectual  con- 
dition appears  in  the  presence  of  the  principle  I  have  laid  down. 
Before  we  go  on  to  the  subject  of  social  dynamics,  I  will  just 
Order  of  star  remark  that  the  prominent .  interconnection  we  have 
ticai  study.  been  considering  prescribes  a  procedure  in  organic 
studies  different  from  that  which  suits  inorganic.  The  meta- 
physicians announce  as  an  aphorism  that  we  should  always, 
in  every  kind  of  study,  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  compound  : 
whereas,  it  appears  most  rational  to  suppose  that  we  should 
follow  that  or  the  reverse  method,  as  may  best  suit  our  subject. 
There  can  be  no  absolute  merit  in  the  method  enjoined,  apart  from 
its  suitableness.  The  rule  should  rather  be  (and  there  probably 
was  a  time  when  the  two  rules  were  one)  that  we  must  proceed 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less.  Now,  in  the  organic  sciences, 
the  elements  are  much  bett^*  known  to  us  than  the  whole  which 
they  constitute:  so  that  in  that  case  we  must  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  compound.  But  the  reverse  method  is  necessary  in 
the  study  of  Man  and  of  Society ;  Man  and  Society  as  a  whole  being 
better  known  to  us,  and  more  accessible  subjects  of  study,  than  the 
parts  which  constitute  them.  In  exploring  the  universe,  it  is  as  a 
whole  that  it  is  inaccessible  to  us ;  whereas,  in  investigating  Man 
or  Society,  our  difficulty  is  in  penetrating  the  details.  We  have 
seen,  in  our  survey  of  biology,  that  the  general  idea  of  animal 
nature  is  more  distinct  to  our  minds  than  the  simpler  notion  of 
vegetable  nature ;  and  that  man  is  the  biological  unity ;  the  idea 
of  Man  being  at  once  the  most  compound,  and  the  starting-point  of 
speculation  in  regard  to  vital  existence. .  Thus,  if  we  compare  the 
two  halves  of  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  one  case 
it  is  the  last  degree  of  composition,  and  in  the  other  the  last  degree 
of  simplicity,  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  research.  As  for  the 
lest,  it  may  obviate  some  danger  of  idle  discussions  to  say  that  the 
positive  philosophy,  subordinating  all  fancies  to  reality,  excludes 
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logical  controversies  about  the  absolute  value  of  this  or  tliat  method, 
apart  from  its  scientific  application.  The  only  p^round  ol*  preferenct? 
being  the  superior  adaptation  of  any  means  to  the  proiH)sed  end, 
this  philosophy  may,  without  any  inconsistency,  change  its  order  ol* 
proceeding  when  the  one  first  tried  is  found  to  be  inferior  to  its 
converse : — ^a  discovery  of  which  there  is  no  fear  in  regard  to  tho 
question  we  have  now  l)een  examining. 

Passing  on  from  statical  to  dynamical  sociology,  we  will  contem- 
plate the  philosophical  conception  which  should  Dynamicd 
govern  our  study  of  the  movement  of  society.  Part  *^"<v. 
of  this  subject  is  already  despatched,  from  the  explanation^  mado 
in  connection  with  statics  having  simplified  the  chief  difficulties  of 
the  case.  And  social  dynamics  will  be  so  prominent  throughout 
the  rest  of  this  work,  that  I  may  reduce  within  very  small  compass 
what  I  have  to  say  now  under  that  head. 

Though  the  statical  view  of  society  is  the  basis  of  sociology,  the 
dynamical  view  is  not  only  the  more  interesting  of  the  two,  but  the 
more  marked  in  its  philosophical  character,  from  its  being  more 
distinguished  from  biology  by  the  master-thought  of  continuous 
progress,  or  rather,  of  the  gradual  development  of  humanity.  If  I 
were  writing  a  methodical  treatise  on  political  philosophy,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  offer  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  individual  impul- 
sions which  make  up  the  progressive  force  of  the  human  race,  by 
referring  them  to  that  instinct  which  results  from  the  concurrence 
of  all  our  natural  tendencies,  and  which  urges  man  to  develop 
the  whole  of  his  life,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  as  far  as  his 
circumsttmces  allow.  But  this  view  is  admitted  by  all  enlightened 
philosophers ;  so  that  I  may  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  con- 
tinuous succession  of  human  development,  regarded  in  the  whoh^ 
nice,  as  if  humanity  vvere  one.  For  clearness,  we  may  take  advan- 
tage of  Condorcet's  device  of  supposing  a  single  nation  to  which  w(^ 
may  refer  all  the  consecutive  social  modifications  actually  witnessed 
among  distinct  {)eoples.  This  rational  fiction  is  nearer  the  reality 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  siipjwse ;  for,  in  a  political  view,  the 
true  successors  of  such  or  such  a  people  are  certainly  those  who, 
taking  up  and  carrying  out  their  primitive  endeavours,  have  pro- 
longed their  social  progress,  whatever  may  be  the  soil  which  they 
inhabit,  or  even  the  race  from  which  they  spring.  In  brief,  it  is 
political  continuity  which  regulates  sociological  succession,  though 
the  having  a  common  country  must  usually  affect  this  continuity 
in  a  high  degree.  As  a  scientific  artifice  merely,  however,  I  shall 
employ  this  hypothesis,  and  on  the  ground  of  its  manifest  utility. 

The  true  general  spirit  of  social  dynamics  then  consists  in  con- 
ceiving of  each  of  these  consecutive  social  states  as    sodai 
the  necessary  result  of  the  preceding,  and  the  indis-    continuUp. 
pensable  mover  of  the  following,  according  to  the  axiom  of  Leibnitz, 
— the  preaetU  18  big  toith  the  future.     In  this  view,  the  object  of 
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science  is  to  disfcover  the  laws  which  govern  this  continuity,  and 
the  aggregate  of  which  determines  the  course  of  human  develo^)- 
Hient  In  short,  social  dynfemics  studies  the  laws  of  succession, 
while  social  statics  inquires  into  those  of  coexistence ;  so  that  the 
use  of  the  first  is  to  furnish  the  true  theory  of  progress  to  political 
l)ractice,  'while  the  second  performs  the  same  service  in  regard  to 
order ;  and  this  suitability  to  the  needs  of  modern  society  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  philosophical  character  of  such  a  combination. 
If  the  exiatenee  of  sociological  laws  has  been  established  in  the 
Produced  by  more  diflScult  and  uncertain  case  of  the  statical  con- 
naturai  laws,  ditiou,  we  may  assume  that  they  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  dynamical  province.  In  all  times  and  places,  the 
ordinary  course  of  even  our  brief  individual  life  has  disclosed  cer- 
tain remarkable  modifications  which  have  occurred,  in  various 
ways,  in  the  social  state ;  and  all  the  most  ancient  representations 
of  human  life  bear  unconscious  and  most  interesting  testimony  to 
this,  apart  from  all  systematic  estimate  of  the  fact.  Now  it  is  the 
slow,  continuous  accumulation  of  these  successive  changes  which 
gradually  constitutes  the  social  movement,  whose  steps  are  ordinarily 
marked  by  generations,  as  the  most  appreciable  elementary  varia- 
tions  are  wrought  by  the  constant  renewal  of  adults.  At  a  time 
when  the  average  rapidity  of  this  progression  seems  to  all  eyes  to  be 
remarkably  accelerated,  the  reality  of  the  movement  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, even  by  those  who  most  abhor  it.  The  only  question  is 
about  the  constant  subjection  of  these  great  dynamical  phenomena 
to  invariable  natural  laws,  a  proposition  about  which  there  is  no 
question  to  any  one  who  takes  his  stand  on  positive  philosophy. 
It  is  easy  however  to  establish,  from  any  point  of  view,  that  the 
successive  modifications  of  society  have  always  taken  place  in  a 
determinate  order,  the  rational  explanation  of  which  is  already  pos- 
sible in  so  many  cases  that  we  may  confidently  hope  to  recognize  it 
ultimately  in  all  the  rest.  So  remarkable  is  the  steadiness  of  this 
order,  moreover,  that  it  exhibits  an  exact  parallelism  of  develop- 
ment among  distinct  and  independent  populations,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  historical  portion  of  this  volume.  Since,  then, 
the  existence  of  the  social  movement  is  unquestionable,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  succession  of  social  states  is  never 
arbitrary,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  continuous  phenomenon  as 
subject  to  natural  laws  as  positive  as  thoseVhich  govern  all  other 
phenomena,  though  more  complex.  There  is  in  fact  no  intellectual 
alternative ;  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  it  is  on  the  ground  of  social 
science  that  the  great  conflict  must  soon  terminate  which  has 
gone  on  for  three  centuries  between  the  positive  and  the  theologico- 
metaphysical  spirit.  Banished  for  ever  from  all  other  classes  of 
speculation,  in  principle  at  least,  the  old  philosophies  now  prevail 
in  social  science  alone ;  and  it  is  from  this  domain  that  they 
have  to  be  excluded,  by  the  conception  of  the  social  movement 
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1)eing  subject  to  invariable  natural  laws,  instecw  of  to  any  wiil 
whatever. 

Though  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  interconnection  are 
especially  verified  in  this  condition  of  movement,  and  though  there 
is  a  necessary  unity  in  this  phenomenon,  it  may  be  usefullv  applied, 
for  preparatory  purposes,  to  the  separate  elementary  »8{wcts  of 
human  existence,  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and,  finally,  political, 
— ^their  mutual  relation  being  kept  in  view.  Now,  in  whichever  of 
these  ways  we  regard,  as  a  whole,  the  movement  of  hujnanity,  from 
the  earliest  periods  till  now,  we  shall  find  that  the  various  steps  are 
connected  in  a  determinate  order ;  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when 
we  investigate  the  laws  of  the  succession.  I  need  refer  here  only  to 
the  intellectual  evolution,  which  is  the  most  distinct  and  unqueKtion- 
able  of  all,  as  it  has  been  the  least  inipedeil  and  most  advanced  of 
any,  and  has  therefore  been  usually  taken  for  guidanca  The  chief 
part  of  this  evolution,  and  that  which  has  most  influenced  the 
general  progression,  is  no  doubt  the  development  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  from  the  primitive  labours  of  such  philosophers  as  Tlmles 
and  Pythagoras  to  those  of  men  like  Lagrange  and  Bichat.  Now, 
no  enlightened  man  can  doubt  that,  in  this  long  succession  of  efforts 
and  discoveries,  the  human  mind  has  pursued  a  determinate  course, 
the  exact  preparatory  knowledge  of  which  might  have  allowed  a 
cultivated  reason  to  foresee  the  ])rogress  ])roper  to  each  period. 
Though  the  historical  considerations  cited  in  my  former  volume 
were  only  incidental,  any  one  may  recognize  in  them  numerous 
and  indisputable  examples  of  this  necessary  succession,  more  com- 
plex perhaps,  but  not  more  arbitrary  than  any  natural  law,  whether 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  each  separate  science,  or  to  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  different  branches  of  natural  philosophy. 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  we  have  already  seen  in  various  signal  instances,  that 
the  chief  progress  of  each  period,  and  even  of  each  generation,  was 
a  neyssary  result  of  the  immediately  preceding  state ;  so  that  the 
men  of  genius,  to  whom  such  progression  has  been  too  exclusively 
attributed,  are  essentially  only  the  proper  organs  of  a  predetermined 
movement,  which  would,  in  their  absence,  have  found  other  issues. 
We  find  a  verification  of  this  in  history,  which  shows  that  various 
eminent  men  were  readr  to  niake  the  same  great  discovery  at  the 
same  time,  while  the  mscovery  required  only  one  organ.  All  the 
parts  of  the  human  evolution  admit  of  analogous  observations,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  though  they  are  more  complex  and  less  obvious 
than  that  which  I  have  just  cited.  The  natural  progression  of  the 
arts  of  life  is  abundantly  evident ;  and  in  our  direct  study  of  social 
dynamics  we  shall  find  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  exception  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  will  be  found  to  oppose  no  contradiction  to  the 
general  course  of  human  progression.  As  to  that  part  of  the  move- 
ment which  appears  at  present  to  be  least  reducible  to  natural  lawsj 
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the  politiofll  movement  (still  supposed  to  be  governed  by  wills  of 
adequate  power),  it -is  as  clear  aB  in  any  other  case  that  political 
systems  have  exhibited  an  historical  succession,  according  to  a 
traceable  filiation,  in  a  detenninate  order,  which  I  am  prepared  to 
show  to  be  even  more  inevitable  than  that  of  the  different  states  of 
human  inlelligence. 

The  interconnection  which  we  have  examined  and  established  in 
a  statical  view  mny  aid  us  in  developing  the  conception  of  the  ex- 
istence of  jMjsitive  laws  in  social  dynamics.  Unless  the  movement 
was  determined  by  those  laws,  it  would  occasion  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  social  system.  Now,  that  interconnection  simplifies  and 
strengthens  the  preparatory  indications  of  dynamic  order ;  for,  when 
it  has  once  been  shown  in  any  relation,  we  are  authorized  to  extend 
it  to  all  others ;  and  this  unites  all  the  partial  proofs  that  we  can 
successively  obtain  of  the  reality  of  this  scientific  conception.  In 
the  choice  and  the  application  of  these  verifications,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  laws  of  social  dynamics  are  most  recognizable 
when  they  relate  to  the  largest  societies,  in  which  secondary  disturb- 
ances have  the  smallest  effect.  Again,  these  fundamental  laws 
become  the  more  irresistible,  and  therefore  the  more  appreciable, 
in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  civilization  upon  which 
they  operate,  because  the  social  movement  becomes  more  distinct 
and  certain  with  every  conquest  over  accidental  influences.  As  for 
the  philosophical  co-ordination  of  these  preparatory  evidences,  the 
combination  of  which  is  imi)ortant  to  science,  it  is  clear  that  the 
social  evolution  must  be  more  inevitably  subject  to  natural  laws, 
the  more  compound  are  the  phenomena,  and  the  less  perceptible 
therefore  the  irregularities  which  arise  from  individual  influences. 
This  shows  how  inconsistent  it  is,  for  instance,  to  suppose  the  sci- 
entific movement  to  be  subject  to  positive  laws,  while  the  political 
movement  is  regarded  as  arbitrary  ;  for  the  latter,  being  more  com- 
posite, must  overrule  individual  disturbances,  and  be  therefore  more 
evidently  predetermined  than  the  former,  in  which  individual  gpiius 
must  have  more  power.  Any  paradoxical  appearance  which  this  state- 
ment  may  exhibit  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  further  examination. 
If  I  confined  myself  strictly  to  a  scientific  view,  I  might  satisfy 
myself  with  proving  the  fact  of  social  progression,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  question  of  human  perfectibility.  But  so  much 
time  and  effort  are  wasted  in  groundless  sjfeculation  on  that  inter- 
esting question,  argued  as  it  is  on  the  supposition  that  political 
events  are  arbitrarily  determined,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
it  in  passing ;  and  the  more,  because  it  may  serve  as  a  natural 
transition  to  the  estimate  of  the  limits  of  poUtical  action. 

Noticm  ofRu'       ^^  \i2L\Q  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  metaphysical 

manperfec'      controversy  about  the  absolute  happiness  of  Man  at 

tibihty,  different   stages  of  civilization.      As  the  happiness 

of    every  man  depends  on   the  harmony  between   the  develop- 
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ment  of  his  various  faculties  and  the  entire  system  of  Ilio  circuni- 
stances  which  govern  his  life;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
equilibrium  always  establishes  itself  ^spontaneously  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  in  a  positive  way,  either  by  senti- 
ment or  reasoning,  the  individual  welfare  which  l)elong8  to  social 
situations  that  can  never  be  brought  into  direct  comparison:  and 
therefore  the  question  of  the  happiness  of  different  animal  organisms, 
or  of  their  two  sexes,  is  merely  impracticable  and  unintelligible. 
The  only  question  therefore  is  of-  the  effect  of  the  social  evolution, 
which  is  so  undeniable  that  there  is  no  reasoning  with  any  one  who 
does  not  admit  it  as  the  basis  of  the  inquiry.  The  only  ground 
of  discussion  is  whether  development  and  improvement, — the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  aspect, — are  one ;  whether  the  develop- 
ment is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amelioration, 
or  progress,  properly  so  called.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  ameliora- 
tion is  as  unquestfonable  as  the  development  from  which  it  proceeds, 
provided  we  regard  it  as  subject,  like  the  development  itself,  to 
limits  general  and  special,  which  science  will  be  found  to  prescribe. 
The  chimerical  notion  of  unlimited  perfectibility  is  thus  at  once 
excluded.  Taking  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  not  any  one 
people,  it  appears  that  human  development  brings  after  it,  in  two 
ways,  an  ever-growing  amelioration,  first,  in  the  radical  condition 
of  Man,  which  no  one  disputes;  and  next,  in  his  corresponding 
faculties,  which  is  a  view  much  less  attended  to.  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  human  existence, 
both  by  the  increasing  action  of  Man  on  his  environment  through 
the  advancement  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  by  the  constant 
amelioration  of  his  customs  and  manners;  and  again,  by  the 
gradual  improvement  in  social  organization.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  are  charged  with  political 
retrogression,  the  progress  was  more  political  than  any  other.  One 
fact  is  enough  to  silence  sophistical  declamation  on  this  subject ; 
the  fpntinuous  increase  of  population  all  over  the  globe,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  civilization,  while  the  wants  of  individuals  are,  us  a  whole, 
better  satisfied  at  the  same  time.  .  The  tendency  to  im])rovement 
must  be  highly  spontaneous  and  irresistible  to  have  persevered  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  faults, — political  faults  especially, — 
which  have  at  all  times  absorbed  or  neutralized  the  greater  part 
of  our  social  forces.  Even  throughout  the  revolutionary  period,  in 
spite  of  the  marked  discordance  between  the  political  system  and 
the  general  state  of  civilization,  the  improvement  has  proceeded, 
not  only  in  physical  and  intellectual,  but  also  in  moral  respects, 
though  the  transient  disorganization  could  not  but  disturb  the  natural 
evolution.  As  for  the  other  aspect  of  the  question,  the  gradual  and 
slow  improvement  of  human  nature,  within  narrow  limits,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  reject  altogether  the  principle  proposed  (with 
great  exaggei'ation,  howevei*)  by  Lamarck,  of  the  necessary  influence 
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of  a  homc^eneouiS  and  continuous  exercise  in  producing,  in  every 
animal  oi'ganism,  and  especially  in  Man,  an  organic  improvement, 
susceptible  of  being  established  in  the  race,  after  a  suflScient  persist- 
ence. If  we  take  the  best  marked  case, — that  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  there  is  a  superior  aptitude 
for  menial  combinations,  independent  of  all  culture,  among  highly 
civilized  people;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  an  inferior 
aptitude  among  nations  that  are  less  advanced, — the  average  intellect 
of  the  members  of  those  societies  biing  taken  for  observation.  The 
intellectual  faculties  are,  it  is  true,  more  modified  than  the  others 
by  the  social  evolution  :  but  then  they  have  the  smallest  relative 
effect  in  the  individual  human  constitution :  so  that  we  are  authorized 
to  infer  from  their  amelioration  a  proportionate  improvement  in 
aptitudes  that  are  more  marked  and  equally  exercised.  In  regard 
to  morals,  particularly,  I  think  it  indisputable  that  the  gradual 
development  of  humanity  favours  a  growing  preponderance  of  the 
noblest  tendencies  of  our  nature, — as  I  hope  to  prove  further  on. 
The  lower  instincts  continue  to  manifest  themselves  in  modified 
action,  but  their  less  sustained  and  more  repressed  exercise  must 
tend  to  debilitate  them  by  degrees ;  and  their  increasing  regulation 
certainly  brings  them  into  involuntary  concurrence  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  good  social  economy ;  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
least  marked  organisms,  which  constitute  a  vast  majority.  These 
two  aspects  of  social  evolution,  then, — the  development  which  brings 
after  it  the  improvement^ — we  may  consider  to  be  admitted  as 
ikcts. 

Adhering'to  our  relative,  in  opposition  to  the  absolute  view,  we 
must  conclude  the  social  state,  regarded^  a  whole,  to  have  been  as 
perfect,  in  each  period,  as  the  coexisting  condition  of  humanity  and 
of  its  environment  would  allow.  Without  this  view,  history  would 
be  incomprehensible ;  and  the  relative  view  is  as  indispensable  in 
regard  to  progress,  as,  in  considering  social  statics,  we  saw  it  to 
be  in  regard  to  oider.  If,  in  a  statical  view,  the  various  social 
elements  cannot  but  maintain  a  spontaneous  harmony,  which  is  the 
first  principle  of  order;  neither  can  any  of  them  help  being  as 
advanced,  at  any  period,  as  the  whole  system  of  influences  permits. 
In  either  case,  the  harmonv  and  the  movement  are  the  result  of 
invariable  natural  laws,  which  produce  all  phenomena  whatever, 
and  are  more  obscure  in  social  science  merely  on  account  of  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena  concerned. 

And  now  occurs,  as  the  last  aspect  of  social  d3mamics,  the  ques- 
Limitsofpoii-  tion  of  the  general  limits  of  political  action.  No 
ticai  action,  enlightened  man  can  be  blind  to  the  necessary  exist- 
ence of  such  limits,  which  can  be  ignored  only  on  the  old  theological 
supposition  of  the  legislator  being  merely  the  organ  of  a  direct  and 
continuous  Providence,  which  admits  of  no  limits.  We  need  not 
slop  to  confute  that  hypothesis,  which  has  no  existence  but  in  virtue 
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of  ancient  habits  of  thought.  In  any  case,  human  actio|i  is  very 
limited,  in  spite  of  all  aids  from  concurrence  and  ingenious  fxiethods ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  social  action  should  be  exempt 
from  this  restriction,  which  is  an  ineviUible  conseqiience  of  the 
existence  of  natural  laws.  Through  all  the  self-assertions  of 
human  pride,  every  sbitesman  of  experience  knows  well  the  reality 
of  the  bounds  prescribed  to  political  action  by  the  aggregate  of 
social  influences,  to  which  he  must  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  projects  -^hich  he  had  secretly  cherished ; 
and  perhaps  the  conviction  is  most  thorough,  while  most  carefully 
hidden,  in  the  mind  of  the  most  powerful  of  sUttesmen,  because  his 
inability  to  struggle  against  natural  laws  nuist  be  decisive  in  pro- 
portion to  his  implication  with  them.  Seeing  that  social  science 
would  be  impossible  in  the  absence  of  this  principle,  we  need  not 
dwell  further  u{)on  it,  but  may  proceed  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
the  new  i)olitical  |fliilosophy  to  determine,  with  all  the  ])reci8ion  that 
the  subject  admits,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  limits,  general  or 
special,  permanent  or  temporary. 

Two  questions  are  concerned  here :  first,  in  what  way  the  course 
of  human  development  may  be  affected  by  the  aggregate  of  causes 
of  variation  which  may  be  applied  to  it;  and  next,  what  share  the 
voluntary  and  calculated  action  of  our  political  combinations  may 
liave  among  these  modifying  influences.  The  first  question  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  both  because  it  is  a  general  principle,  which 
the  second  is  not,  and  because  it  is  fully  accessible,  which,  again,  the 
second  is  not. 

We  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  social  phenomena  may, 
from  their  complexity,  be  more  easily  modified  than  sodaipher 
any  others,  according  to  the  law  which  was  estab-  menu  moUi- 
lished  to  that  eflect  in  my  first  volume.  Thus,  the  •^^^• 
limits  of  variation  are  wider  in  regard  to  sociological  than  any  other 
laws.  If,  then,  human  intervention  holds  the  same  proportionate 
rank, among  modifying  influences  as  it  is  natural  at  first  to  suppose, 
its  influence  must  be  more  considerable  in  the  first  case  than  in  any 
other,  all  ap{)earances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  is  the 
first  scientific  foundation  of  all  rational  hopes  of  a  systematic  re- 
formation of  humanity ;  and  on  this  ground  illusions  of  this  sort 
certainly  appear  more  excusable  than  on  any  other  subject.  But 
though  modifications,  from  all  causes,  are  greater  in  the  case  of 
political  than  of  simpler  phenomena,  still  they  can  never  be  more 
than  modifications :  that  is,  they  will  always  be  in  subjection  to 
those  fundamental  laws,  whether  statical  or  dynamical,  which  regu- 
late the  harmony  of  the  social  elements,  and  the  filiation  of  their 
successive  variations.  There  is  no  disturbing  influence,  exterior  or 
human,  which  can  make  incompatible  elements  coexist  in  the 
political  system,  nor  change  in  any  way  the  natural  laws  of  the 
development  of  humanity.     The  inevitable  gradual  preponderance 
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of  continuous  influences,  however  inoperceptible  their  power  may 
be  at  first,  is  now  admitted  with  regard  to  all  natural  phenomena ; 
and  it  must  be  applied  to  social  phenomena,  whenever  the  same 
method  of  philosophizing  is  extended  to  them.     What  then  are  the 
modifications  of  which  the  social  organism  and  social  life  are  sus- 
ceptible, if  nothing  can  alter  the  laws  either  of  harmony  or  of  succes- 
sion ?     The  answer  is  that  modifications  act  upon  the  intensity  and 
secondary  operation  of  phenomena,  but  without  afibcting  their  nature 
or  their  filiation.     To  suppose  that  they  could,  would  be  to  exalt  the 
disturbing  above  the  fundamental  cause,  and  would   destroy  the 
whole  economy  of  laws.     In  the  political  system  this  principle  of 
positive  philosophy  shows  that,  in  a  statical   view,  any  possible 
variations  can  affect  only  the  intensity  of  the  different  tendencies 
belonging  to  each  social  situation,  without  in  any  way  hindering  or 
producing,  or,  in  a  word,  changing  the  nature  of,  those  tendencies ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  in  a  dynamical  view,  the  progress  of  the  race 
must  be  confiidered  susceptible  of  modification  only  with  regard  to 
its  speed,  and  without  any  reversal  in  the  order  of  development,  or 
any  interval  of  any  importance  being  overleaped.     These  variations 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  animal  organism,  with  the  one  diflfer- 
ence  that  in  sociology  they  are  more  complex  ;  and,  as  we  saw  that 
the  limits  of  variation  remain  to  be  established  in  biology,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  sociology  should  be  more  advanced.     But  all  we 
want  here  is  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  law,  in 
regard  both  to  social  statics  and  dynamics  ;  and  looking  at  it  from 
both  points  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  question  its  truth. 
In  the  intellectual  order  of  phenomena,  for  instance,  there  is  no  acci- 
dental influence,  nor  any  individual  superiority,  which  can  transfer 
to  one  period  the  discoveries  reserved  for  a  subsequent  age,  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  human  mind ;  nor  can  there  be  the  reverse 
case  of  postponement.     The  history  of  the  sciences  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  the  close  dependence  of  even  the  most  eminent  individual 
genius  on  the  contemporary  state  of  the  human  mind ;  and  this  is 
above  all  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
investigation,  either  in  the  way  of  reasoning  or  experiment.     The 
same  thing  happens  in  regard  to  the  arts ;  and  especially  in  what- 
ever depends  on  mechanical  means  in  substitution  for  human  action. 
And  there  is  not,  in  reality,  any  more  room  for  doubt  in  the  case  of 
moral  development,  the  character  of  which  is  certainly  determined, 
in  each  period,  by  the  corresponding  state  of  the  social  evolution, 
whatever  may  be  the  modifications  caused  by  education  or  individual 
organization.     Each  of  the  leading  modes  of  social  existence  deter- 
mines for  itself  a  certain  system  of  morals  and  manners,  the  common 
aspect  of  which  is  easily  recognized  in  all  individuals,  in  the  midst 
of  their  characteristic  differences ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  state  of 
human  life  in  which  the  best  individual  natures  contract  a  habit  of 
ferocity,  from  which  very  inferior  natures  easily  emancipate  them- 
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pelves,  in  a  better  state  of  socjety.  The  case  is  the  same,  in  a  poli- 
tical view,  as  our  historical  analysis  will  hereafter  show.  And  in 
fact,  if  we  were  to  review  all  the  facta  and  reflections  which  estal)- 
lish  the  existence  of  the  limits  of  variation,  whose  principle  1  have 
just  laid  down,  we  should  find  ourselves  reproducing  in  succession 
all  the  proofs  of  the  subjection  of  social  phenomena  to  invariable 
laws ;  because  the  principle  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  strict 
application  of  the  philosophical  conception. 

We  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  second  head  :  that  is,  the  classifica- 
tion of  modifying  influences  according  to  their  order  of  mo- 
respective  im{)ortance.  If  such  a  classification  is  di/ying  injtu- 
not  yet  established  in  biology,  it  would  be  premature  ^"^"* 
indeed  to  attempt  it  in  social  science.  Thus,  if  the  three  chief 
causes  of  social  variation  appear  to  me  to  result  from,  first,  race; 
secondly,  climate ;  thirdly,  political  action  in  its  whole  scientific 
extent,  it  would  answer  none  of  our  present  purposes  to  inquire  here 
whether  this  or  some  other  is  the  real  order  of  their  importance. 
The  political  influences  are  the  only  ones  really  of^en  to  our  inter- 
vention ;  and  to  that  head  general  attention  must  be  directed, 
though  with  great  care  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  that  class  of 
influences  must  be  the  most  important  because  it  is  the  most 
immediately  interesting  to  us.  It  is  owing  to  such  an  illusion  ns 
this  that  observers  who  believe  themselves  emancipated  from  old 
prejudices  cannot  obtain  sociological  knowledge,  because  they  enor- 
mously exaggerate  the  power  of  political  action.  Because  political 
operations,  temporal  or  spiritual,  can  have  no  social  efficacy  but  in 
as  far  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  corresponding  tendencies 
of  the  human  mind,  they  are  supposed  to  have  produced  what  is  in 
reality  occasioned  by  a  spontaneous  evolution,  which  is  less  conspicu- 
ous, and  easily  overlooked.  Such  a  mistake  proceeds  in  neglect  of 
numerous  and  marked  cases  in  history,  in  which  the  most  prodigious 
political  authority  has  left  no  lasting  traces  of  its  well-sustained 
development,  because  it  moved  in  a  contrary  direction  to  modern 
civilization ;  as  in  the  instances  of  Julian,  of  Philip  II.,  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  etc.  The  inverse  cases,  unhappily  too  few,  are  still 
more  decisive ;  those  cases  in  which  political  action,  sustained  by 
an  equally  powerful  authority,  has  nevertheless  failed  in  the  pursuit 
of  ameliorations  that  were  premature,  though  in  accordance  with 
the  social  movement  of  the  time.  Intellectual  history,  as  well  as 
political,  furnishes  examples  of  this  kind  in  abundance.  It  has 
been  sensibly  remarked  by  Fergusson,  that  even  the  action  of  one 
nation  upon  another,  whether  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  though  the 
most  intense  of  all  social  forces,  can  effect  merely  such  modifications 
as  are  in  accordance  with  its  existing  tendencies ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  action  merely  accelerates  or  extends  a  development  which  would 
have  taken  place  without  it.  In  politics,  as  in  science,  opportune- 
ness  is  always  the  main  condition  of  all  great  and  durable  influence, 
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whatever  may  be  the  personal  value  of  tlio  superior  man  to  whom  the 
multitude  attribute  social  action  of  which  he  is  merely  the  fortu- 
nate organ.  The  power  of  the  individual  over  the  race  is  subject  to 
these  general  limits,  even  when  the  effects,  for  good  or  for  evil,  areas 
easy  as  possible  to  produce.  In  revolutionary  times,  for  instance, 
those  who  are  proud  of  having  aroused  anarchical  passions  in  their 
contemporaries  do  not  see  that  their  miserable  triumph  is  due  to  a 
spontaneous  disposition,  determined  by  the  aggregate  of  the  corre- 
sponding social  state,  which  has  produced  a  provisional  and  partial 
relaxation  of  the  general  harmony.  As  for  the  rest,  it  being  ascer- 
tjiined  that  there  are  limits  of  variation  among  social  phenomena, 
and  modifications  dependent  on  systematic  political  action ;  and  as 
the  scientific  principle  which  is  to  describe  such  modifications  is 
now  known ;  the  influence  and  scope  of  that  principle  must  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  direct  development  of  social  science, 
applied  to  the  appreciation  of  the  corresponding  state  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  by  such  estimates,  empirically  attempted,  that  men 
of  genius  have  been  guided  in  all  great  and  profound  action  upon 
humanity  in  any  way  whatever  ;  and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  have 
been  able  to  rectify,  in  a  rough  way,  the  illusory  suggestions  of  the 
irrational  doctrines  in  which  they  were  educated.  Everywhere,  as 
I  have  so  often  said,  foresight  is  the  true  source  of  action. 

The  inaccurate  intellectual  habits  which  as  yet  prevail  in  political 
philosophy  may  induce  an  apprehension  that,  according  to  such 
considerations  as  those  just  presented,  the  new  science  of  Social 
Physics  may  reduce  us  to  mere  observation  of  human  events,  ex- 
cluding all  continuous  intervention.  It  is,  however,  certain  that, 
while  dissipating  all  ambitious  illusions  about  the  indefinite  action  of 
Man  on  civilization,  the  principle  of  rational  limits  to  political  action 
establishes,  in  the  most  exact  and  unquestionable  manner,  the  true 
point  of  contact  between  social  theory  and  practice.  It  is  by  this 
])rinciple  only  that  political  art  can  assume  a  systematic  character,  by 
its  release  from  arbitrary  principles  mingled  with  empirical  notions. 
It  is  thus  only  that  political  art  can  pass  upwards  as  medical  art  has 
done  ;  the  two  cases  being  strongly  analogous.  As  political  inter- 
vention can  have  no  efficacy  unless  it  rests  on  corresponding  ten- 
dencies of  the  political  organism  or  life,  so  as  to  aid  its  spontaneous 
development,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  natural 
laws  of  harmony  and  succession  which  determine,  in  every  period, 
and  under  every  social  aspect,  what  the  human  evolution  is  prepared 
to  produce,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  chief  obstacles  which 
may  be  got  rid  of.  It  would  be  exaggerating  the  scope  of  such  an 
art  to  suppose  it  capable  of  obviating,  in  all  cases,  the  violent  dis- 
turbances which  are  occasioned  by  impediments  to  the  natural 
evolution.  In  the  highly  complex  social  organism,  maladies  and 
crises  are  necessarily  even  more  inevitable  than  in  the  individual 
organism.    But,  though  science  is  powerless  for  the  moment  amidst 
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wild  di80ider  and  extravagance,  it  may  palliate  and  abridge  tlie 
crises,  by  understanding  tbeir  cbaracter  and  foreseeing  tbeir  issue, 
and  by  more  or  less  intervention,  wliere  any  is  possible.  Here,  as 
in  other  cases,  and  more  than  in  other  cases,  the  office  of  science  is, 
not  to  govern,  but  to  modify  phenomena;  and  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  their  laws. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  what  is  the  function  of  social  science.  With- 
out extolling  or  condemning  political  facts,  science  regards  them  as 
subjects  of  observation :  it  contemplates  each  phenomenon  in  its 
harmony  with  coexisting  phenomena,  and  in  its  connection  with 
the  foregoing  and  the  following  state  of  human  development:  it 
endeavours  to  discover,  from  both  points  of  view,  the  general  rela- 
tions which  connect  all  social  phenomena:  and  each  of  them  is 
eoyplatnedy  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  when  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  whole  of  the  existing  situation,  and  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  movement  Favouring  I  he  social  sentiment  in  the 
highest  degree,  this  science  fulfils  the  famous  suggestion  of  Pascal, 
by  representing  the  whole  human  race,  past,  present,  and  fului-e,  as 
constituting  a  vast  and  eternal  social  unit,  whose  different  organs, 
individual  and  national,  concur,  in  their  various  modes  and  degrees, 
in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Leading  us  on,  like  every  other 
science,  with  as  much  exactness  as  the  extreme  complexity  of  its 
phenomena  allows,  to  a  systematic  prevision. of  the  events  which 
must  result  from  either  a  given  situation  or  a  given  aggregate  of 
antecedents,  political  science  enlightens  political  art,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  tendencies  which  should  be  aided,  but  as  to  the  chief 
means  that  should  be  employed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  useless  or 
ephemeral  and  therefore  dangerous  action ;  in  short,  all  waste  of 
any  kind  of  social  force. 

This  examination  of  the  general  spirit  of  political  philosophy  has 
been  much  more  difficult  than  the  same  process  in  Meamof 
regard  to  any  established  science.  The  next  step,  investigation. 
now  that  this  is  accomplished,  is  to  examine,  according  to  my  usual 
method,  the  means  of  investigation  ])roper  to  Social  science.  In 
virtue  of  a  law  before  recognized,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  Sociology 
a  more  varied  and  developed  system  of  resources  than  in  any  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  while  yet,  this 
extension  of  means  does  not  compensate  for  the  increased  imper- 
fection arising  from  the  intricacy.  The  extension  of  the  means  is 
also  more  difficult  to  verify  than  in  any  i)rior  case,  from  the  novelty 
of  the  subject ;  and  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  such  a  sketch  as  I 
must  present  here  will  command  such  confidence  as  will  arise  when  a 
complete  survey  of  the  science  shall  have  confirmed  what  1  now  offer. 

As  Social  Physics  assumes  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  sciences 
after  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  dependent  on  them,  its  means  of 
investigation  must  be  of  two  kinds :  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  which  may  be  called  direct,  and  those  which  arise  from 
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the  connection  of  sociology  with  the  other  sciences ;  and  Jjiese  last, 

thouffh  indirect,  are  as  indispensable  as  the  first.     I 

Direct  means,        in*         n    \    j.\^      i'       l  r  xu 

shall  review,  nrst,  the  direct  resources  of  the  science. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  there  are  three  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding : — ^by  Observation,  Experiment,  and  Comparison. 

Very  imperfect  and  even  vicious  notions  prevail  at  present  as  to 

what  Observation  can  be  and  can  effect  in  social 

serva  ion,     qq[q^qq     rpj^^  chaotic  state  of  doctrine  of  the  last 

century  has  extended  to  Method ;  and  amidst  our  intellectual  dis- 
organization, difficulties  have  been  magnified;  precautionary 
methods,  experimental  and  rational,  have  been  broken  up ;  and  even 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  social  knowledge  by  observation  has 
been  dogmatically  denied ;  but  if  the  sophisms  put  forth  on  this 
subject  were  true,  they  would  destroy  the  certainty,  not  only  of 
social  science,  but  of  all  the  simpler  and  more  perfect  ones  that 
have  gone  before.  The  ground  of  doubt  assigned  is  the  uncertainty, 
of  human  testimony ;  but  all  the  sciences,  up  to  the  most  simple, 
require  proofs  of  testimony :  that  is,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  most 
positive  theories,  we  have  to  admit  observations  which  could  not  be 
directly  made,  nor  even  repeated,  by  those  who  use  them,  and  the 
reality  of  which  rests  only  on  the  faithful  testimony  of  the  original 
investigators  ;  there  being  nothing  in  this  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 
proofs,  in  concurrence  with  immediate  observations.  In  astronomy, 
such  a  method  is  obviously  necessary ;  it  is  equally,  though  less 
obviously  necessary  even  in  mathematics;  and,  of  course,  much 
more  evidently  in  the  case  of  the  more  complex  sciences.  How 
could  any  science  emerge  from  the  nascent  state, — how  could  there 
be  any  organization  of  intellectual  labour,  even  if  research  were 
restricted  to  the  utmost,  if  every  one  rejected  all  observations  but 
his  own  ?  The  stoutest  advocates  of  historical  scepticism  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  advocate  this.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  social 
phenomena  that  the  paradox  is  proposed ;  and  it  is  made  use  of 
there  because  it  is  one  of  the  weapons  of  the  philosophical  arsenal 
which  the  revolutionary  metaphysical  doctrine  constructed  for  the 
intellectual  overthrow  of  the  ancient  political  system.  The  next 
great  hindrance  to  the  use  of  observation  is  the  empiricism  which 
is  introduced  into  it  by  those  who,  in  the  name  of  impartiality, 
would  interdict  the  use  of  any  theory  whatever.  No  logical  dogma 
could  be  more  thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the 
positive  philosophy,  or  with  its  special  character  in  regard  to  the 
study  of  social  phenomena,  than  this.  No  real  observation  of  any 
kind  of  phenomena  is  possible,  except  in  as  far  as  it  is  first  directed, 
and  finally  interpreted,  by  some  theory:  and  it  was  this  logical 
need  which,  in  the  infancy  of  human  reason,  occasioned  the  rise  of 
theological  philosophy,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  historical 
survey.  The  positive  philosophy  does  not  dissolve  this  obligation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  extends  and  fulfils  it  more  and  more,  the 
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further  the  relations  of  phenomena  are  multiplied  and  perfected 
by  it.  Hence  it  is  clear  that,  scientifically  B[)eaking,  all  isolated, 
empirical  observation  is  idle,  and  even  radically  uncertain ;  that 
science  can  use  only  those  observations  which  are  connected,  at 
least  hypothetically,  with  some  law ;  that  it  is  such  a  connection 
which  makes  the  chief  difference  between  scientific  and  popular 
observation,  embracing  the  same  facts,  but  contemplating  tlu^u 
from  different  points  of  view:  and  that  observations  empirically 
conducted  can  at  most  supply  provisional  materials,  which  must 
usually  undergo  an  ulterior  revision.  The  rational  method  of 
observation  becomes  more  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  phenomena,  amidst  which  the  observer  would  not 
know  what  he  ought  to  look  at  in  the  facts  before  his  eyes,  but  for 
the  guidance  of  a  preparatory  theory ;  and  thus  it  is  that  by  the 
connection  of  foregoing  facts  we  learn  to  see  the  facts  that  follow. 
This  is  undisputed  with  regard  to  astronomical,  phyHical,  and 
chemical  research,  and  in  every  branch  of  biological  study,  in  which 
good  observation  of  its  highly  complex  phenomena  is  still  very 
rare,  precisely  because  its  positive  theories  are  very  imperfect. 
Carrying  on  the  analogy,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  corresponding 
divisions,  statical  and  dynamical,  of  social  science,  there  is  more 
need  than  anywhere  else  of  theories  which  shall  scientifically 
connect  the  facts  that  are  hap{)ening  with  those  that  have  hap- 
pened :  and  the  more  we  reflect,  the  more  distinctly  we  shall  see 
that  in  proportion  as  known  facts  are  mutually  connected,  we  shall 
be  better  able,  not  only  to  estimate,  but  to  perceive,  those  which 
are  yet  unexplored.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  vast  difficulty  which 
this  requisition  imposes  on  the  institution  of  positive  sociology, — 
obliging  us  to  create  at  once,  so  to  speak,  observations  and  laws,  on 
account  of  their  indispensable  connection,  placing  us  in  a  sort  of 
vicious  circle,  from  which  we  can  issue  only  by  employing  in  the 
first  instance  materials  which  are  badly  elaborated,  and  doctrines 
which  are  ill-conceived.  How  I  may  succeed  in  a  task  so  difficult 
and  delicate,  we  shall  see  at  its  close  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  the  absence  of  any  positive  theory  which  at 
present  renders  social  observations  so  vague  and  incoherent.  There 
can  never  be  any  lack  of  facts ;  for  in  this  case  even  more  than  in 
others,  it  is  the  commonest  sort  of  facts  that  are  most  important, 
whatever  the  collectors  of  secret  anecdotes  may  think ;  but,  though 
we  are  steeped  to  the  lins  in  them,  we  can  make  no  use  of  them, 
nor  even  be  aware  of  them,  for  want  of  speculative  guidance  in 
examining  them.  The  statical  observation  of  a  crowd  of  pheno- 
mena cannot  take  place  without  some  notion,  however  elementary, 
of  the  laws  of  social  interconnection :  and  dynamical  facts  could 
have  no  fixed  direction  if  they  were  not  attached,  at  least  by  a 
provisional  hypothesis,  to  the  laws  of  social  development.  The 
|)ositive  philosophy  is  very  far  from  discouraging  historical  or  any 
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other  erudition ;  but  the  precious  night-watchings,  now^so  lost  in 
the  laborious  acquisition  of  a  conscientious  but  barren  learning, 
may  be  made  available  by  it  for  the  constitution  of  true  social 
science,  and  the  increased  honour  of  the  earnest  minds  that  are 
devoted  to  it.  The  new  philosophy  will  supply  fresh  and  nobler 
subjects,  unhoped-for  insight,  a  loftier  aim,  and  therefore  a  higher 
scientific  dignity.  It  will  discard  none  but  aimless  labours,  without 
principle,  and  without  character ;  as  in  Physics,  there  is  no  room 
for  compilations  of  empirical  observations ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
philosophy  will  render  justice  to  the  zeal  of  students  of  a  past 
generation,  who,  destitute  of  the  favourable  guidance  which  we,  of 
this  day,  enjoy,  followed  up  their  laborious  historical  researches  with 
an  instinctive  perseverance,  and  in  spite  of  the  supei*ficial  disdain  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  time.  No  doubt,  the  same  danger  attends 
research  here  as  elsewhere :  the  danger  that,  from  the  continuous 
use  of  scientific  theories,  the  observer  may  sometimes  pervert  facts, 
by  erroneously  supposing  them  to  verify  some  ill-grounded  specula- 
tive prejudices  of  his  own.  But  we  have  the  same  guard  here  as 
elsewhere, — in  the  further  extension  of  the  science :  and  the  case 
would  not  be  improved  by  a  recurrence  to  empirical  methods, 
which  would  be  merely  leaving  theories  that  may  be  misapplied 
but  can  always  be  rectified,  for  imaginary  notions  which  cannot  be 
substantiated  at  all.  Our  feeble  reason  may  often  fail  in  the 
application  of  positive  theories ;  but  at  least  they  transfer  us  from 
the  domain  of  imagination  to  that  of  reality,  and  expose  us 
infinitely  less  than  any  other  kind  of  doctrine  to  the  danger  of 
seeing  in  facts  that  which  is  not. 

It  is  now  clear  that  social  science  requires,  more  than  any  other, 
the  subordination  of  Observation  to  the  statical  and  dynamical 
laws  of  phenomena.  No  social  fact  can  have  any  scientific  meaning 
till  it  is  connected  with  some  other  social  fact ;  without  which  con- 
nection it  remains  a  mere  anecdote,  involving  no  rational  utility. 
This  condition  so  far  increases  the  immediate  diflSculty  that  good 
observers  will  be  rare  at  first,  though  more  abundant  than  ever  as 
the  science  expands :  and  here  we  meet  with  another  confirmation 
of  what  I  said  at  the  outset  of  this  volume, — that  the  formation  of 
social  theories  should  be  confided  only  to  the  best  organized  minds, 
prepared  by  the  most  rational  training.  Explored  by  such  minds, 
according  to  rational  views  of  coexistence  and  succession,  social 
])henomena  no  doubt  admit  of  much  more  varied  and  extensive 
means  of  investigation  than  phenomena  of  less  complexity.  In  this 
view,  it  is  not  only  the  immediate  inspection  or  direct  description  of 
events  that  affords  useful  means  of  positive  exploration ;  but  the 
consideration  of  apparently  insignificant  customs,  the  appreciation 
of  various  kinds  of  monuments,  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  lan- 
guages, and  a  multitude  of  other  resources.  In  short,  a  mind  suit- 
ably trained  becomes  able  by  exercise  to  convert  almost  all  impres- 
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fiions  fronj  the  events  of  life  into  Bociologieal  indications,  when  once 
the  connection  of  all  indications  with  the  leadin<]f  ideas  of  the  science 
is  understood.  This  is  a  facility  afforded  by  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  various  aspects  of  society,  which  may  partly  compensate  for  the 
difficulty  caused  by  that  mutual  connection  :  if  it  renders  observa- 
tion more  difficult,  it  affords  more  means  for  its  prosecution. 

It  mi<j;ht  bo  supposed  beforehand  that  the  second  method  of  in- 
vestigation, Experiment,  must  be  wholly  inapplicable 
in  Social  Science ;  but  we  shall  find  that  the  science  "^^^*"*<^'*  • 
is  not  entirely  deprived  of  this  resource,  though  it  must  be  one  of 
inferior  value.  We  must  remember  (what  was  before  explained) 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  experimentation, — the  direct  and  the 
indirect:  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  philosophical  character 
of  this  method  tlmt  the  circumstances  of  the  phenomenon  in  question 
should  be,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  the  learned  world,  artificially 
instituted.  Whether  the  case  be  natural  or  factitious,  experimen- 
tation takes  place  whenever  the  regular  course  of  the  phenomenon 
is  interfered  with  in  any  determinate  manner.  The  spontaneous 
nature  of  the  alteration  has  no  eflect  on  the  scientific  value  of  the 
case,  if  the  elements  are  known.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  experimen- 
tatioa  is  possible  in  Sociology.  If  direct  experimentation  had  be- 
come too  difficult  amidst  the  complexities  of  biology,  it  may  well 
be  considered  imjmssible  in  social  science.  Any  artificial  disturb- 
ance of  any  social  element  must  affect  all  the  rest,  according  to  th<^ 
laws  both  of  coexistence  and  succession  ;  and  the  exjKjriment  would 
therefore,  if  it  could  be  instituted  at  all,  be  deprived  of  all  scientific 
value,  through  the  impossibility  of  isolating  either  the  conditions 
or  the  results  of  the  phenomenon.  But  we  saw,  in  our  survey 
of  biology,  that  pathological  cases  are  the  true  scientific  equivalent 
of  pure  experimentation,  and  why.  The  same  reasons  apply,  with 
even  more  force,  to  sociological  researches.  In  them,  pathological 
analysis  consists  in  the  examination  of  cases,  unhappily  too  common, 
in  which  the  natural  laws,  either  of  harmony  or  of  succession,  are 
disturbed  by  any  causes,  special  or  general,  accidental  or  transient ; 
as  in  revolutionary  times  es[)ecially;  and  above  all,  in  our  own. 
These  disturbances  are,  in  the  social  body,  exactly  analogous  to 
diseases  in  the  individual  organism  :  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  analogy  will  be  more  evident  (allowance  being  made  for 
the  unequal  complexity  of  the  organisms)  the  deeper  the  investiga- 
tion goes.  In  both  cases  it  is,  as  I  said  once  before,  a  noble  use  to 
make  of  our  reason,  to  disclose  the  real  laws  of  our  nature,  indi- 
vidual or  social,  by  the  analysis  of  its  sufferings.  But  if  the  method 
is  imperfectly  instituted  in  regard  to  biological  questions,  much  more 
faulty  must  it  be  in  regard  to  the  ])henomena  of  social  science,  for 
want  even  of  the  rational  conceptions  to  which  they  are  to  be  re- 
ferred. We  see  the  most  disastrous  political  experiments  for  ever 
renewed,  with  only  some  insignificant  and  irrational  modifications. 
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though  their  first  operation  should  have  fully  satisfied. us  of  the 
uselessness  and  danger  of  the  expedients  proposed.  Without  for- 
getting how  much  is  ascribable  to  the  influence  of  human  passions, 
we  must  remember  that  the  deficiency  of  an  authoritative  rational 
analysis  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  barrenness  imputed  to 
social  experiments,  the  course  of  which  would  become  much  more 
instructive  if  it  were  better  observed.  The  great  natural  laws  exist 
and  act  in  all  conditions  of  the  organism ;  for,  as  we  saw  in  the  case 
of  biology,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  violated  or  sus- 
pended in  the  case  of  disease :  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in 
drawing  our  conclusions,  with  due  caution,  from  the  scientific 
analysis  of  disturbance  to  the  positive  theory  of  normal  existence. 
This  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  indirect  experimentation 
which  discloses  the  real  economy  of  the  social  body  in  a  more 
marked  manner  than  simple  observation  could  do.  It  is  applicable 
to  all  orders  of  sociological  research,  whether  relating  to  existence 
or  to  movement,  and  regarded  under  any  aspect  whatever,  physical, 
intdlectual,  moral,  or  political ;  and  to  all  degrees  of  the  social 
evolution,  from  which,  unhappily,  disturbances  have  never  been 
absent.  As  for  its  present  extension,  no  one  can  venture  to  offer 
any  statement  of  it,  because  it  has  never  been  duly  applied  in  any 
investigation  in  political  philosophy  ;  and  it  can  become  customary 
only  by  the  institution  of  the  new  science  which  I  am  endeavouring 
to  establish.  But  I  could  not  omit  this  iK>tice  of  it,  as  one  of  the 
means  of  investigation  proper  to  social  science. 

As  for  the  third  of  those  methods,  Comparison,  the  reader  must 
^  bear  in  mind  the  explanations  offered,  in  our  survey 

ompart8(m.  ^^  biological  philosophy,  of  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
parative method  must  prevail  in  all  studies  of  which  the  living 
organism  is  the  subject ;  and  the  more  remarkably,  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  of  tlie  organism.  The  same  considerations  apply  in  the 
present  case,  in  a  more  conspicuous  degi'ee ;  and  I  may  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  make  the  application,  merely  pointing  out  the  chief 
differences  which  distinguish  the  use  of  the  comparative  method  in 
sociological  inquiries. 

It  is  a  very  irrational  disdain  which  makes  us  object  to  all  com- 

ComparUon     parfson  between  human  society  and  the  social  state 

with  inferior    of  the  lower  animals.      This  unphilosophical  pride 

animals.  arose  out  of  the  protracted  influence  of  the  theologico- 

metaphysical  philosophy ;  and  it  will  be  corrected  by  the  positive 

philosophy,  when  we  better  understand  and  can  estimate  the  social 

state  of  the  higher  orders  of  mammifers,  for  instance.     We  have 

seen  how  important  is  the  study  of  individual  life,  in  regard  to 

intellectual  and  moral  phenomena, — of  which  social  phenomena  are 

the  natural  result  and  complement.     There  was  once  the  same 

blindness  to  the  importance  of  the  procedure  in  this  case  as  now  in 

the  other ;  and,  as  it  has  given  way  in  the  one  case,  so  it  will  in  the 
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other.  Ti^e  chief  defect  in  the  kind  of  sociological  comparison  that 
we  want  is  that  it  is  limited  to  statical  considerations ;  whereas  the 
<lynamical  are,  at  the  present  time,  the  preponderant  and  direct 
subject  of  science.  The  restriction  results  from  the  social  state  of 
animals  bein^,  though  not  so  stationary  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose, 
yet  susceptible  only  of  extremely  small  variations,  in  no  way  com- 
parable to  the  continued  progression  of  humanity  in  its  feeblest  days. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  scientific  utility  of  such  a  comparison, 
in  the  statical  province,  where  it  characterizes  the  elementary  laws 
of  social  interconnection,  by  exhibiting  their  action  in  the  mOvSt 
imperfect  state  of  society,  so  as  even  to  suggest  useful  inductions 
in  regard  to  human  society.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  evidence 
of  the  natural  character  of  the  chief  social  relations,  which  some 
people  fancy  that  they  can  transform  at  pleasure.  Such  sophists  will 
cease  to  regard  the  great  ties  of  tlie  human  family  as  factitious  and 
arbitrary  when  they  find  them  existing,  with  the  same  essential 
characteristics,  among  the  animals,  and  more  conspicuously,  the 
nearer  the  organisms  approach  to  the  human  tyi>e.  In  brief,  in  all 
that  part  of  sociology  wliich  is  almost  one  with  intellectual  and 
moral  biology,  or  with  the  natural  history  of  Man ;  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  first  germs  of  the  social  relations,  and .  the  first  institutions 
which  were  founded  by  the  unity  of  tlie  family  or  the  tribe,  there  is 
not  only  great  scientific  advantage,  but  real  philosophical  necessity 
for  employing  the  rational  comparison  of  human  with  other  animal 
societies.  Perhaps  it  might  even  be  desirable  not  to  confine  the 
comparison  to  societies  which  present  a  character  of  voluntary  co- 
operation, in  analogy  to  the  human.  They  must  always  rank  first 
in  importance :  but  the  scientific  spirit,  extending  the  process  to 
its  final  logical  term,  might  find  some  advantage  in  examining  those 
strange  associations,  proper  to  the  inferior  animals,  in  which  an 
involuntary  co-operation  results  from  an  indissoluble  organic 
union,  either  by  simple  adhesion  or  real  continuity.  If  the  science 
gained  nothing  by  this  extension,  the  method  would.  And  there 
is  nothing  that  can  compare  with  such  an  habitual  scientific  com- 
parison for  the  great  service  of  casting  out  the  absolute  spirit  which 
is  the  chief  vice  of  political  philosophy.  It  ap])ear8  to  me,  more- 
over, that,  in  a  practical  view,  the  insolent  pride  which  induces  some 
ranks  of  society  to  suppose  themselves  as,  in  a  manner,  of  another 
species  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  in  close  affinity  with  the  irra- 
tional disdain  that  repudiates  all  comparison  between  human  and 
other  animal  nature.  However  all  this  may  be,  these  considerations 
apply  only  to  a  methodical  and  special  treatment  of  social  philos- 
ophy. Here,  where  I  can  offer  only  the  first  conception  of  the  science, 
in  which  dynamical  considerations  must  prevail,  it  is  evident  that 
I  can  make  little  use  of  the  kind  of  comparison ;  and  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  to  point  it  out,  lest  its  omission  should 
occasion  such  scientific  inconveniences  as  I  have  just  indicated.    The 
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commonest  logical  procedures  are  generally  fo  characterized  by 
their  very  application,  that  nothing  more  of  a  preliminary  nature 
is  needed  than  the  simplest  examination  of  their  fundamental 
properties. 

To  indicate  the  order  of  importance  of  the  forms  of  society  which 
^  are  to  be  studied  by  the  Comparative  Method,  I  be- 

of  coexisting      gm  With  the  chief  method,  which  consists  in  a  com- 
8tat€sof  parison  of  the  different  coexisting  states  of  human 

^    ^*  society  on  the  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,— 

those  states  being  completely  independent  of  each  other.  By  this 
method,  the  different  stages  of  evolution  may  all  be  observed  at 
once.  Though  the  progression  is  single  and  uniform,  in  regard  to 
the  whole  race,  some  very  considerable  and  very  various  populations 
have,  from  causes  which  are  little  understood,  attained  extremely 
unequal  degrees  of  development,  so  tliat  the  former  states  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  are  now  to  be  seen,  amidst  some  partial  dif- 
ferences, among  contemporary  populations  inhabiting  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  In  its  relation  to  Observation,  this  kind  of  comparison 
offers  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  both  to  statical  and  dyna- 
mical inquiries,  verifying  the  laws  of  both,  and  even  furnishing 
occasionally  valuable  direct  inductions  in  regard  to  both.  In  the 
second  place,  it  exhibits  all  possible  degrees  of  social  evolution  to 
our  immediate  observation.  From  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  most  advanced  nations  of  western  Europe, 
there  is  no  social  grade  which  is  not  exstant  in  some  points  of  the 
globe,  and  usually  in  localities  which  are  clearly  apart.  In  the 
historical  part  of  this  volume,  we  shall  find  that  some  interesting 
secondary  phases  of  social  development,  of  which  the  history  of 
civilization  leaves  no  perceptible  traces,  can  be  known  only  by  this 
comparative  method  of  study ;  and  these  are  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  lowest  degrees  of  evolution,  which  every  one  admits  can 
be  investigated  in  no  other  way.  And  between  the  great  historical 
aspects,  there  are  numerous  intermediate  states  which  must  be 
observed  thus,  if  at  all.  The  second  part  of  the  comparative  method 
verifies  the  indications  afforded  by  historical  analysis,  and  fills  up 
the  gaps  it  leaves:  and  nothing  can  be  more  rational  than  the 
method,  as  it  rests  upon  the  established  principle  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  uniform  in  the  midst  of  all  diversities 
of  climate,  and  even  of  race ;  such  diversities  having  no  effect  upon 
anything  more  than  the  rate  of  progress. — But  we  must  beware  of 
the  scientific  dangers  attending  the  process  of  comparison  by  this 
method.  For  instance,  it  can  give  us  no  idea  of  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, as  it  presents  all  the  states  of  development  as  coexisting : 
so  that  if  the  order  of  development  were  not  established  by  other 
methods,  this  one  would  infallibly  mislead  us.  And  again,  if  we 
were  not  misled  as  to  the  order,  there  is  nothing  in  this  method 
which  discloses  the  filiation  of  the  different  systems  of  society ;  a 
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matter  in  wliich  the  most  distioguisheil  philosophers  liave  l>eeii 
mistaken  in  various  ways  and  degrees.  Again,  there  is  the  danger 
of  mistaking  modifications  for  primary  phases;  as  when  social  dif- 
ferences have  been  ascril)ed  to  the  political  influence  of  climate, 
instead  of  that  inequality  of  evolution  which  is  the  real  ctnse. 
Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the  mistake  is  the  other  way.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  that  can  show  which  of  two  cases 
presents  the  diversity  that  is  observed.  Wo  are  in  danger  of  the 
same  mistake  in  regard  to  races ;  for,  as  the  sociological  comparison 
is  instituted  between  peoples  of  different  races,  we  are  liable  to 
confound  the  effects  of  race  and  of  the  social  jHjriod.  Again, 
climate  comes  in  to  oflPer  a  third  source  of  interpretation  of  com- 
parative phenomena,  sometimes  agre(;ing  with,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradicting the  two  others;  thus  multiplying  the  chances  of  error, 
and  rendering  the  analysis  which  looked  so  promising  almost  im- 
practicable. Here,  again,  we  see  the  inili8pen.sable  necessity  of 
keeping  in  view  the  positive  conception  of  human  development  as 
a  whole.  By  this  alone  can  we  bo  preserved  from  such  errors  as  I 
have  referred  to,  and  enriched  by  any  genuine  results  of  analysis. 
We  see  how  absurd  in  theory  and  dangerous  in  practice  are  the 
notions  and  declamations  of  the  empirical  school,  and  of  the  ene- 
mies of  all  social  speculation :  for  it  is  precisely  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation  and  generality  that  the  ideas  of  positive  social  i)hi- 
losophy  become  real  ted  effective, — all  illusion  and  uselessness 
l)elonging  to  conceptions  Which  are  too  narrow  and  too  special,  in 
the  departments  either  of  science  or  of  reasoning.  But  it  is  a  con- 
sequence from  these  last  considerations  that  this  first  sketch  of 
sociological  science,  with  the  means  of  investigation  that  belong 
to  it,  rests  immediately  upon  the  primary  use  of  a  new  method  of 
observation,  which  is  so  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  tlie  phenomena 
as  to  be  exempt  from  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  others.  This  last 
portion  of  the  comparative  method  is  tlie  Historical  Method,  properly 
so  called  ;  and  it  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  system  of  ])olitical 
logic  can  rest. 

The  historical  comparison  of  the  consecutive  states  of  humanity 
is  not  only  the  chief  scientific  device  of  the  new     comparUmiu/ 
political  philosophy.     Its  rational  development  con-     conitectuirc 
stitutes  the  substratum  of  the  science,  in  whatever  is    *^'^*^- 
essential  to  it.     It  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  thoroughly  from 
biological  science,  as  we  shall  presently  see.     Tlie  positive  principle 
of  this  separation  results  from  the  necessary  influence  of  humnn 
generations  upon  the  generations  that  follow,  accumulating  continu- 
ously  till  it   constitutes  the   preponderating   consideration   in  tlio 
direct  study  of  social  development.      As  long  as  this  preponderance 
is  not  directly  recognized,  the  positive  study  of  humanity  must  ap- 
I>ear  a  simple  prolongation  of  the  natural  history  of  Man  :  but  this 
scientific  character,   suitable  enough  to  the  earlier  generations, 
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«  I. 

disappears  in  the  course  of  the  social  evolutipg,  and  assumes  at 
length  a  wholly  new  aspect,  proper  to  sociologwaT  science,  in  which 
historical  considerations  are  of  immediate  importance.  And  this 
prwonderant  use  of  ther.  historical  methotl  gives  its  philosophical 
chttwcter  to  sociology  in  a  logical,  as  well  as  a  scientific  sense.  By 
the  creation  of  this  new  department  of  the  comparative  method, 
sociology  confers  a  benefit  on  the  whole  of  natural  philosophy ; 
because  the  positive  method  is  thua  completed  and  perfected,  in  a 
manner  which,  for  scientific  importance,  is  almost  beyond  our 
estimate.  What  we  can  now  comprehend  is  that  the  historical 
method  verifies  and  applies  in  the  largest  way,  that  chief  quality 
of  sociological  science, — its  proceeding  from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 
Without  this  permanent  condition  of  social  study,  all  historical 
labour  would  degenerate  into  being  a  mere  compilation  of  pro- 
visional materials.  As  it  is  in  their  development  especially  that 
the  various  social  elements  are  interconnected  and  inseparable,  it  is 
clear  that  any  partial  filiation  must  be  essentially  untrue.  Where, 
for  instance,  is  the  use  of  any  exclusive  history  of  any  one  science 
or  art,  unless  meaning  is  given  to  it  by  first  connecting  it  with  the 
study  of  human  progress  generally?  It  is  the  same  in  every 
direction,  and  especially  with  regard  to  political  history,  as  it  is 
called, — as  if  any  history  could  be  other  than  political,  more  or 
less  I  The  prevailing  tendency  to  speciality  in  study  would  reduce 
history  to  a  mere  accumulation  of  unconnected  delineations,  in 
which  all  idea  of  the  true  filiation  of  events  would  be  lost  amidst 
the  mass  of  confused  descriptions.  If  the  historical  comparisons 
of  the  different  periods  of  civilization  are  to  have  any  scientific 
character,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  general  social  evolution  : 
and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  obtain  the  guiding  ideas  by  which 
the  special  studies  themselves  must  be  directed. 

In  a  practical  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  the 
historical  method  tends  to  develop  the  social  sentiment,  by  giving 
us  an  immediate  interest  in  even  the  earliest  experiences  of  our 
race,  through  the  influence  that  they  exercised  over  the  evolution 
of  our  own  civilization.  As  Condorcet  observed,  no  enlightened 
man  can  think  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  without 
perceiving  the  importance  of  their  consequences  to  the  race  at 
large.  This  kind  of  feeling  should,  when  we  are  treating  of  science, 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  sympathetic  interest  which  is 
awakened  by  all  delineations  of  human  life, — in  fiction  as  well  as 
in  history.  The  sentiment  I  refer  to  is  deeper,  because  in  some 
sort  personal ;  and  more  reflective,  because  it  results  from  scientific 
conviction.  It  cannot  be  excited  by  popular  history,  in  a  descrip- 
tive ibrm  ;  but  only  by  positive  history,  regarded  as  a  true  science, 
and  exhibiting  the  events  of  human  experience  in  co-ordinated 
series  which  manifest  their  own  graduated  connection.  This  new 
form  of  the  social  sentiment  must  at  first  be  the  privilege  of  the 
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choice  few ;  but  it  jrUl  be  extended,  somewhat  weakened  in  force, 
to  the  whole  of  society,  in  proportion  as  the  g^nerc^  results  of  social 
physics  become  sufficiently  popular.  It  will  fij^fil  the  most  obvious 
and  elementary  idea  of  the  habitual  conn^tion  between  individimls 
and  contemporary  nations  by  showing  that  the  successive  gesOTa- 
tions  of  men  concur  in  a  final  end,  which  requires  the  determinate 
participation  of  each  and  all.  This  rational  disposition  to  regard 
men  of  all  times  as  fellow-workers  is  as  yet  visible  in  the  case  of 
only  the  most  advanced  sciences.^  By  the  philosophiciil  preponder- 
ance of  the  historical  method,  it  will  be  extended  to  all  the  aspects 
of  human  life,  so  as  to  sustain,  in  a  reflective  temper,  that  respect 
for  our  ancestors  which  is  indispensable  to  a  sound  state  of  society, 
and  so  deeply  disturbed  at  present  by  the  metaphysical  philos- 
ophy. 

As  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  this  method, — it  appears  to 
me  that  its  spirit  consists  in  the  rational  use  of  social  series  ;  that 
is,  in  a  successive  estimate  of  the  different  states  of  humanity  which 
shall  show  the  growth  of  each  disposition,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  political,  combined  with  the  decline  of  the  opposite  dis- 
position, whence  we  may  obtain  a  scientific  prevision  of  the  final 
ascendency  of  the  one  and  extinction  of  the  other, ^-care  being  taken 
to  frame  our  conclusions  according  to  the  laws  of  human  develop- 
ment. A  considerable  accuracy  of  prevision  may  thus  be  obtained, 
for  any  determinate  period,  and  with  any  particular  view ;  as 
historical  analysis  will  inflicate  the  direction  of  modifications,  even 
in  the  most  disturbed  times.  And  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
prevision  will  be  nearest  the  truth  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena 
in  question  are  more  important  and  more  general ;  because  then 
continuous  causes  are  predominant  in  the  social  movement ;  and 
disturbances  have  less  power.  From  these  first  general  aspects, 
the  same  rational  certainty  may  extend  to  secondary  and  special 
aspects,  through  their  statical  relations  with  the  first ;  and  thus  we 
may  obtain  conclusions  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  application  of 
principles. 

If  we  desire  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  this  historical  method, 
we  must  employ  it  first  upon  the  past,  by  endeavouring  to  deduce 
every  well-known  historical  situation  from  the  whole  series  of  its 
antecedents.  In  every  science  we  must  have  learned  to  predict  the 
past,  so  to  speak,  before  we  can  predict  the  future ;  because  the 
first  use  of  the  observed  relations  among  fulfilled  facts  is  to  teach 
us  by  the  anterior  succession  what  the  future  succession  will  be. 
No  examination  of  facts  can  explain  our  existing  state  to  us,  if  we 
have  not  ascertained,  by  historical  study,  the  value  of  the  elements 
at  work ;  and  thus  it  is  in  vain  that  statesmen  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  political  observation,  while  they  look  no  further  than  the  pres- 
ent, or  a  very  recent  past.  'J^he  present  is,  by  itself,  purely  mis- 
leading, because  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  confounding  principal 
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with  secondary  facts,  exalting  conspicuous  transient  manifestations 
over  fundanaental  tendencies,  which  are  generally  very  quiet ;  and 
above  all,  supposing  those  powers,  institutions,  and  doctrines,  to  be 
in  the  ascendant,  which^are,  in  fact,  in  their  decline.  It  is  clear 
that  the  only  adequate  corrective  of  all  this  is  a  philosophical  under- 
standing of  the  past ;  that  the  comparison  cannot  be  decisive  unless 
it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  past ;  and  that  the  sooner  we  stop,  in 
travelling  up  the  vista  of  time,  thet  more  serious  will  be  the  mis- 
takes we  fall  into.  Before  our  very  eyes,  we  see  statesmen  going 
no  further  back  than  the  last  century,  to  obtain  an  explanation 
of  the  confusion  in  which  we  are  living :  the  most  abstract  of 
politicians  may  take  in  the  preceding  century,  but  the  philosophers 
themselves  hardly  venture  beyond  the  sixteenth ;  so  that  those 
who  are  striving  to  find  the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  period 
have  actually  no  conception  of  it  as  a  whole,  though  that  whole 
is  itself  only  a  transient  phase  of  the  general  social  movement. 

The  most  perfect  methods  may,  however,  be  rendered  deceptive 
by  misuse :  and  this  we  must  bear  in  mind.  We  have  seen  that 
mathematical  analysis  itself  may  betray  us  into  substituting  signs  for 
ideas,  and  that  it  conceals  inanity  of  conception  under  an  imposing 
verbiage.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  historical  method  in 
sociology  is  in  applying  it,  on  account  of  the  extreme  complexity  of 
the  materials  we  have  to  deal  with.  But  for  this,  the  method 
would  be  entirely  safe.  The  chief  danger  is  of  our  supposing  a 
continuous  decrease  to  indicate  a  final  extinction,  or  the  reverse  ;  as 
in  mathematics  it  is  a  common  sophism  to  confound  continuous 
variations,  more  or  less,  with  unlimited  variations.  To  take  a 
strange  and  very  marked  example  :  if  we  consider  that  part  of  social 
development  which  relates  to  human  food,  we  cannot  but  observe 
that  men  take  less  food  as  they  advance  in  civilization.  If  we  com- 
pare savage  with  more  civilized  peoples,  in  the  Homeric  poems  or 
in  the  narratives  of  travellers,  or  compare  country  with  town  life,  or 
any  generation  with  the  one  that  went  before,  we  shall  find  this 
curious  result, — the  sociological  law  of  which  we  shall  examine 
hereafter.  The  laws  of  individual  human  nature  aid  in  the  result 
by  making  intellectual  and  moral  action  more  preponderant  as  Man 
becomes  more  civilized.  The  fact  is  thus  established,  both  by  the 
experimental  and  the  logical  way.  Yet  nobody  supposes  that 
men  will  ultimately  cease  to  eat.  In  this  case,  the  absurdity  saves 
us  from  a  false  conclusion  ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  complexity  dis- 
guises much  error  in  the  experiment  and  the  reasoning.  In  the 
above  instance,  we  must  resort  to  the  laws  of  our  nature  for  that 
verification  which,  taken  altogether,  they  afford  to  our  sociological 
analysis.  As  the  social  phenomenon,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  simply  a 
development  of  humanity,  without  any  real  creation  of  faculties,  all 
social  manifestations  must  be  to  be  found,  if  only  in  their  germ,  in 
the  primitive  type  which  biology  constructed  by  anticipation  for 
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sociology.  Thus  every  law  of  social  succession  disclosed  by  the 
historical  method  must  be  unquestionably  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  positive  theory  of  human  nature  ;  and  all 
inductions  which  cannot  stand  this  test  will  prove  to  be  illusory, 
through  some  sort  of  insufficiency  in  the  observations  on  wWch 
they  are  grounded.  The  main  scientific  strength  of  sociological 
demonstrations  must  ever  lie  in  the  accordance  between  the  con- 
clusions of  historical  analysis  and  the  j)reparatory  conceptions  of 
the  biological  theory.  And  thus  we  find,  look  where  we  will,  a 
confirmation  of  that  chief  irjtellectual  cliaracter  of  the  new  science, 
— the  philosophical  preponderance  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  over 
the  spirit  of  detail. 

This  method  ranks,  in  sociological  science,  with  that  of  zoological 
comparison  in  the  study  of  individual  life ;  and  we  shall  see,  as  we 
proceed,  that  the  succession  of  social  states  exactly  corresponds,  in 
a  scientific  sense,  with  the  gradation  of  organisms  in  biology  ;  and 
the  social  series,  once  clearly  established,  must  be  as  real  and  as 
useful  as  the  animarl  series.  When  the  method  has  been  used  long 
enough  to  disclose  its  properties,  I  am  disposed  to  promise  of  a 
think  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  so  very  marked  a  fourth  method. 
modification  of  positive  research  as  to  deserve  a  separate  place ;  so 
that,  in  addition  to  Observation,  properly  so  called,  Experiment, 
and  Comparison,  we  shall  have  the  Historical  Method,  as  a  fourth 
and  final  mode  of  the  art  of  observing.  It  will  be  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course,  from  the  mode  which  immediately  precedes 
it:  and  it  will  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  the  most  complex 
phenomena. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  new  political  philosophy, 
sanctioning  the  old  leadings  of  popular  reason,  restores  to  History 
all  its  scientific  rights  as  a  basis  of  wise  social  speculation,  after  the 
metaphysical  philosophy  had  striven  to  induce  us  to  discard  all 
large  consideration  of  the  past.  In  the  foregoing  departments  of 
natural  philosophy  we  have  seen  that  the  positive  spirit,  instead  of 
being  disturbing  in  its  tendencies,  is  remarkable  for  confirming,  in 
the  essential  parts  of  every  science,  the  inestimable  intuitions  of 
popular  good  sense ;  of  which  indeed  science  is  merely  a  systematic 
prolongation,  and  which  a  barren  metaphysical  philosophy  alone 
could  despise.  In  this  case,  so  far  from  restricting  the  influence 
which  human  reason  has  ever  attributed  to  history  in  political 
combinations,  the  new  social  philosophy  increases  it,  radically  and 
eminently.  It  asks  from  history  something  more  than  counsel  and 
instruction  to  perfect  conceptions  which  are  derived  from  another 
source:  it  seeks  its  own  general  direction,  through  the  whole 
system  of  historical  conclusions. 

Having  reviewed  the  general  character  of  Sociology,  and  its 
means  of  investigation,  we  must  next  make  out  its  relations  to  the 
other  principal  sciences. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RELATION  OF  SOCIOLOGY  TO  THE  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  conditions  of  the  positive  philosophy  with  regard  to  this 
science  are  not  fulfilled  till  its  relations  with  the  other  sciences  are 
ascertained.  Its  establishment  in  its  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy 
is  a  principle  of  such  importance  that  it  may  be  seen  to  com- 
prehend all  the  philosophical  requisites  for  its  institution  ael  a 
science :  and  it  is  for  want  of  this  that  all  attempts  in^ou^  time  to 
treat  social  questions  in  a  positive  manner  have  failed.  Whether 
we  consider  the  indispensable  data  of  various  kinds  supplied  to 
sociology  by  the  other  sciences,  or  the  yet  more  important  requisite 
of  the  sound  speculative  habits  formed  by  the  preparatory  study  of 
them,  the  daily  spectacle  of  abortive  attempts  to  construct  a  social 
science  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  grand  omission  is  the  cause  of  the 
failure,  and  of  the  wrong  direction  always  taken,  sooner  or  later, 
by  minds  which  seemed  fitted  to  accomplish  something  better. 
We  must,  then,  review  the  relation  of  this  last  of  the  sciences  to 
all  the  rest ;  but  our  examination  of  each  of  them,  and  of  biology 
especially,  has  so  anticipated  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  I  may 
pass  over  it  very  briefly. 

It  is  a  new  idea  that  the  science  of  society  is  thus  connected 
with  the  rest :  yet  in  no  case  is  the  relation  more  unquestionable 
or  more  marked.  Social  phenomena  exhibit,  in  even  a  higher 
degree,  the  complexity,  speciality,  and  personality  which  distin- 
guish the  liigher  phenomena  of  the  individual  life.  In  order  to 
see  how  this  establishes  the  connection  in  question,  we  must 
remember  that  in  the  social,  as  in  the  biological  case,  there  are 
two  classes  of  considerations: — that  of  Man  or  Humanity,  which 
constitutes  the  phenomenon,  and  that  of  the  medium  or  environ- 
ment, which  influences  this  partial  and  secondary  development  of 
one  of  the  animal  races.  Now,  by  the  first  term  of  this  couple, 
sociology  is  subordinated  to  the  whole  of  the  organic  philosophy, 
which  discloses  to  us  the  laws  of  human  nature:  and  by  the 
second,  it  is  connected  with  the  whole  system  of  inorganic  phi- 
losophy, which  reveals  to  us  the  exterior  conditions  of  human 
existence.  One  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  philosophy,  in  short, 
determines  the  agent  concerned  in  sociological  phenomena,  and 
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the  other  the  medium  in  which  it  is  developed.  It  is  clear  that 
we  here  take  together,  and  treat  as  one,  the  three  seclioDS  of 
inorganic  philosophy, — chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy, — as 
they  all  relate  equally  to  the  social  medium.  It  will  be  enough 
if  we  point  out  tlie  participation  of  each,  as  the  occasion  arises. 
As  to  the  Method,  properly  so  called,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more 
and  more  necessary  to  subject  studies  to  the  graduated  system  of 
prior  studies,  in  proportion  to  their  increasing  complexity.  These 
are  the  two  points  we  have  to  consider  in  surveying  once  more  the 
encyclopedical  scale,  beginning,  as  before,  with  the  relations  which 
are  the  closest  and  most  direct.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to 
exhibit  the  reaction,  scientific  and  logical,  which  sociology,  once 
instituted,  must  exercise,  in  its  turn,  on  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
sciences : — a  reaction  which  is,  as  yet,  even  less  suspected  than  the 
primary  action  itself. 

The  subordination  of  social  science  to  biology  is  so  evident  that 
nobody  denies  it  in  statement,  however  it  may  be  jteiatifmto 
neglected  iri  practice.  This  contrariety  between  the  Biology. 
statement  and  the  practice  is  due  to  something  else,  besides  the 
faulty  condition  of  social  studies :  it  results  also  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  biological  science  ;  and  especially  from  its  most  conspicuous 
imperfection  of  all, — that  of  its  highest  part,  relating  to  intellectual 
and  moral  phenomena.  It  is  by  this  portion  that  biology  and 
sociology  are  the  most  closely  connected  ;  and  cerebral  physiology 
is  too  recent,  and  its  scientific  state  is  too  immature,  to  have  ad- 
mittedg  as  yet,  of  any  proper  organization  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
sciences.  Whenever  the  time  for  that  process  arrives,  the  connection 
will  be  seen  to  bear  two  aspects.  Under  the  first,  biology  will 
be  seen  to  afford  the  starting-point  of  all  social  speculation,  in 
accordance  with  the  analysis  of  the  social  faculties  of  Man,  and  of 
the  organic  conditions  which  determine  its  character.  But,  more- 
over, as  we  can  scarcely  at  all  investigate  the  most  elementary  terms 
of  the  social  series,  we  must  construct  them  by  applying  the  positive 
theory  of  human  nature  to  the  aggregate  of  corresponding  circum- 
stances,— regarding  the  small  materials  that  we  are  able  to  obtain 
as  rather  adapted  to  facilitate  and  improve  this  rational  determina- 
tion than  to  show  us  what  society  really  is  at  so  early  a  period. 
When  the  social  condition  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  exclude  this 
kind  of  deduction,  the  second  aspect  presents  itself ;  and  the  biolo- 
gical theory  of  man  is  implicated  with  the  sociological  in  a  less 
direct  and  special  manner.  The  whole  social  evolution  of  the 
race  must  proceed  in  entire  accordance  with  biological  laws  ;  and 
social  phenomena  must  always  be  founded  on  the  necessary  in- 
variableness  of  the  human  organism,  the  characteristics  of  which, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  are  always  found  to  be  essentially 
the  same,  and  related  in  the  same  manner,  at  every  degree  of  the 
social  scale, — no  development  of  them  attendant  upon  the  social 
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condition  ever  altering  their  nature  in  the  least,  nor,  of  course, 
creating  or  destroying  any  faculties  whatever,  or  transposing  their 
influence.  No  sociological  view  can  therefore  be  admitted,  at  any 
stage  of  the  science,  or  under  any  appearance  of  historical  induction, 
that  is  contradictory  to  the  known  laws  of  human  jiature.  No  view 
can  be  admitted,  for  instance,  which  supposes  a  very  marked 
character  of  goodness  or  wickedness  to  exist  in  the  majority  of 
men ;  or  which  represents  the  sympathetic  affections  as  prevailing 
over  the  personal  ones ;  or  the  intellectual  over  the  affective 
faculties,  etc.  In  cases  like  these,  which  are  more  common  than 
the  imperfection  of  the  biological  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
all  sociological  principles  must  be  as  carefully  submitted  to  ulterior 
correction  as  if  they  supposed  human  life  to  be  extravagantly  long, 
or  contravened,  in  any  other  way,  the  })hysical  laws  of  humanity ; 
because  the  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  of  human  existence 
are  as  real  and  as  imperative  as  its  material  conditions,  though 
more  diflScult  to  estimate,  and  therefore  less  known.  Thus,  in  a 
biological  view,  all  existing  political  doctrines  are  radically  vicious, 
because,  in  their  irrational  estimate  of  political  phenomena,  they 
suppose  qualities  to  exist  among  rulers  and  the  ruled, — here  an 
habitual  perverseness  or  imbecility,  and  there  a  spirit  of  concert 
or  calculation, — which  are  incompatible  with  positive  ideas  of 
human  nature,  and  which  would  impute  pathological  monstrosity 
to  whole  classes ;  which  is  simply  absurd.  An  example  like  this 
shows  what  valuable  resources  positive  sociology  must  derive  from 
its  subordination  to  biology  ;  and  especially  in  regard  to  cerebral 
physiology,  whenever  it  comes  to  be  studied  as  it  ought. 

The  students  of  biology  have,  however,  the  same  tendency  to 
exalt  their  own  science  at  the  expense  of  that  which  follows  it,  that 
])hysici8ts  and  chemists  have  shown  in  regard  to  biology.  The 
biologists  lose  sight  of  historical  observation  altogether,  and  repre- 
sent sociology  as  a  mere  corollary  of  the  science  of  Man;  in  the  same 
way  that  physicists  and  chemists  treat  biology  as  a  mere  derivative 
from  the  inorganic  philosophy.  The  injury  to  science  is  great  in 
both  cases.  If  we  neglect  historical  comparison,  we  can  understand 
nothing  of  the  social  evolution ;  and  the  chief  phenomenon  in 
sociology, — the  phenomenon  which  marks  its  scientific  originality, — 
that  is,  the  gradual  and  continuous  influence  of  generations  upon 
each  other, — would  be  disguised  or  unnoticed,  for  want  of  the 
necessary  key — historical  analysis.  From  the  time  that  the  in- 
fluence of  former  generations  becomes  the  cause  of  any  modification 
of  the  social  movement,  the  mode  of  investigation  must  accord  with 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena ;  and  historical  analysis  therefore 
becomes  preponderant,  while  biological  considerations,  which  ex- 
plained the  earliest  movements  of  society,  cease  to  be  more  than  a 
valuable  auxiliary  and  means  of  control.  It  is  the  same  thing  as 
when,  in  the  study  of  inorganic  science,  men  quit  deduction  for 
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direct  observation.  It  is  the  same  thin*^  as  when,  in  biology, 
observers  proceed  from  contemplating  the  organism  and  its  medium, 
to  analyse  the  ages  of  the  individual  being,  as  a  principal  means  of 
investigation.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  change  in  the  instru- 
ment is  the  more  necessary  the  more  complex  are  the  phenomena 
to  be  studied.  This  would  have  been  seen  at  once,  and  political 
philosophy  would  have  been  admitted  to  depend  on  this  condition 
for  its  advance,  but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  vicious  absolute  spirit 

•in  social  speculation,  which,  neglecting  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  ever 
strives  to  subject  social  considerations  to  the  absolute  conception  of 
an  in^nutable  political  type,  no  less  adverse  to  the  relative  spirit  of 
positive  philosophy  than  theological  and  metaj)hysical  types,  thougli 
less  indefinite.  The  consequence  of  this  error  is  that  social  modifi- 
cations proper  to  certain  periods,  and  passing  away  with  them,  are 
too, often  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  therefore 
in<iestructible.  Even  Gall,  attending  only  to  imperfect  physiological 
considerations,  and  neglecting  the  social,  wandered  off  into  a  sort  of 
scientific  Jeelamation  on  the  subject  of  war,  declaring  the  military 
tendencies  of  mankind  to  be  immutable,  notwithstanding  the  mass 
of  historical  testimony  which  shows  that  the  warlike  disposition 

*  diminishes  as  human  development  proceeds.  A  multitude  of  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  mistake  might  be  presented  ;  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  are  perhaps  in  connection  with  theories  of  education, 
which  are  usually  formed  on  absolute  principles,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  corresponding  state  of  civilization. 

The  true  nature  of  sociology  is  evident  enough  from  what  has 
been  said.  We  see  that  it  is  not  an  appendix  to  biology,  but  a 
science  by  itself,  founded  upon  a  distinct  basis,  while  closely  con- 
nected, from  first  to  last,  with  biology.  Such  is  the  scientific  view 
of  it.  As  to  the  method,  the  logical  analogy  of  the  two  sciences  is 
so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  social  philosophers  must  pyepare 
their  understandings  for  their  work  by  due  discipline  in  biological 
methods.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
the  general  spirit  of  investigation  proper  to  organic  science,  but  yet 
more  to  familiarize  them  with  the  comparative  method,  which  is 
the  grand  resource  of  investigation  in  both  sciences.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  most  valuable  philosophical  principle  common  to  both 
sciences  which  remains  to  be  fully  developed  before  it  can  attain  its 
final  prevalence ; — I  mean  the  positive  version  of  the  dogma  of  final 
causes,  discussed  before  in  connection  with  the  conditions  of  vital 
existence.  This  principle,  being  the  necessary  result  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  statical  and  the  dynamical  condition,  belongs 
eminently  to  the  study  of  living  bodies,  in  which  that  distinction  is 
especially  marked,  and  where  alone  the  general  idea  of  it  can 
properly  be  acquired.  But,  great  as  its  direct  use  in  the  study  of 
individual  life,  it  is  applicable  in  a  much  more  extensive  and 
essential  way  in  social  science.     It  is  by  means  of  this  principle 
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that  the  new  philosophy,  uniting  the  two  philosophical  meanings  of 
the  word  necessary,  exhibits  as  inevitable  that  which  first  presents 
itself  as  indispensable ;  and  the  converse.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  it  peculiarly  in  harmony  with  social  investijgations,  as  we 
are  led  up  to  it  by  the  most  opposite  ml^o4s  gf  approach ;  one 
evidence  of  which  is  De  Maistre's  fine  ^xjilftoal  aphoriwD,  "  WhaW 
ever  is  necessary  exists." 

delation  to  ^^  sociology  is  thus  Subordinated  to  biology,  it 

in<yrganic       must  be  Scientifically  related  to  the  whole  system  of* 
philosophy,      inorganic  philosophy,  because  biology  is  so.     Bu^  it 
is  also  connected  with  that  system  by  immediate  relationi||of  its 
own. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  by  the  inorganic  philosophy  that  we 
can  duly  analyse  the  entire  system  of  exterior  conditions,  chemical, 
physical,  and  astronomical,  amidst  which  the  social  evolution  pro- 
ceeds, and  by  which  its  rate  of  progress  is  determined.  SoQJC&l 
phenomena  can  no  more  be  understood  apart  from  their  environ--^ 
ment  than  those  of  individual  life.  All  exterior  disturbances 
which  could  aflfect  the  life  of  individual  Man  must  change  his 
social  existence ;  and,  conversely,  his  social  existence  could  not  be  ^ 
seriously  disturbed  by  any  modifications  of  the  medium  which  * 
should  not  derange  his  separate  condition.  I  need  there^re  only 
refer  to  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  astronomical 
and  other  conditions  on  vital  existence ;  for  the  same  considerations 
bear  on  the  case  of  social  phenomena.  It  is  plain  that  society,  as 
well  as  individual  beings,  is  aflfected  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
earth's  daily  rotation  and  annual  movement ;  and  by  states  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  electricity  in  the  surrounding  medium ;  and  by  the 
chemical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  the  soil,  etc.  I 
need  only  observe  that  the  efiect  of  these  influences  is  even  more 
raarkoi  in  sociology  than  in  biology,  not  only  because  the  organism 
is  more  complex,  and  its  phenomena  of  a  higher  order,  but  because 
the  social  organism  is  regarded  as  susceptible  of  indefinite  duration, 
so  as  to  render  sensible  many  gradual  modifications  which  would  be 
disguised  from  our  notice  by  the  brevity  of  individual  life.  Astro- 
nomical conditions,  above  all  others,  manifest  their  importance  to 
living  beings  only  by  passing  from  the  individual  to  the  social  casa 
Much  smaller  disturbances  would  visibly  affect  a  social  condition 
than  would  disturb  an  individual  life,  which  requires  a  smaller 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances.  For  instance,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  globe  are  scientifically  more  important  in  sociology  than 
in  biology,  because  they  set  bounds  to  the  ultimate  extension  of 
population ;  a  circumstance  worthy  of  grave  consideration  in  any 
positive  system  of  political  speculation.  And  this  is  only  one  case 
of  very  many.  If  we  consider,  in  regard  to  dynamical  conditions, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  degree  of  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  the  stability  of  the  poles  of  rotation,  and  yet  more 
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in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  we  shall  see  that  vast  chan<]^e8 
in  social  life  must  be  produced  by  causes  which  could  not  endanger 
individual  existence.  One  of  the  first  reflections  that  presents  it- 
self is  that  ^pdbitive  sociology  was  not  possible  till  the  inorganic 
ghiloso^hy  had  reacfaie4  |^  ftertain  degree  of  precision.  The  very 
conception  of  stability  iii  human  association  could  not  be  positively 
established  till  the  discovery  of  gravitation  had  assured  us  of  tljo 
permanency  of  the  conditions  of  life  ;  and  till  physics  and  chemistry 
had  taught  us  that  the  surface  of  our  planet  has  attained  a  natural 
condition,  apart  from  accidents  too  rare  and  too  partial  to  affect  our 
estimate ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  crust  of  the  globe  admits  of  only 
variations  so  limited  and  so  gradual  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  course  of  social  development, — a  development  which  could 
not  be  hoped  for  under  any  liability  to  violent  and  frequent  physico- 
chemical  convulsions  of  any  extent  in  the  area  of  human  life. 
Thjwre  is  thus  more  room  to  apprehend  that  inorganic  philosophy  is 
mot  advanced  enough  to  supply  the  conditions  of  a  positive  i)olity, 
than  to  suppose  that  any  real  political  philo8oi)hy  can  be  framed  in 
independence  of  inorganic  science.  We  have  seen  before,  however, 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  accordance  between  the  possible  and  tho 
indispensable.  What  we  must  have,  we  are  able  to  obtain  ;  and  if 
there  arei^as  in  the  case  of  the  mutual  action  of  different  starry 
systems,  cosmical  ideas  which  are  inaccessible  to  us,  we  know,  in 
regard  to  sociology  now,  as  to  biology  before,  that  tliey  are  of  no 
practical  importance  to  us.  Wherever  we  look,  over  the  whole 
field  of  science,  we  shall  find  that,  amidst  the  great  imperfection 
of  inorganic  philosophy,  it  is  sufficiently  advanced,  in  all  essential 
respects,  to  contribute  to  the  constitution  of  true  social  science,  if 
we  only  have  the  prudence  to  postpone  to  a  future  time  investiga- 
tions which  would  now  be  premature. 

I  observed  in  a  former  chapter  that  no  disturbing  causes,  a^ing 
on  social  development,  could  do  more  than  affect  its  rate  of  progress. 
This  is  true  of  tne  operation  of  influences  from  the  inorganic  world, 
as  of  all  others.  In  our  review  of  biology  we  saw  that  the  human 
being  cannot  be  modified  indefinitely  by  exterior  circumstances ; 
that  such  modifications  can  affect  only  the  degrees  of  phenomena, 
without  at  all  changing  their  nature ;  and  again,  that  when  the 
disturbing  influences  exceed  their  general  limits,  the  organism  is  no 
longer  modified,  but  destroyed.  All  this,  if  possible,  more  eminently 
true  of  the  social  than  of  the  individual  organism,  on  account  of  its 
higher  complexity  and  position.  The  course  of  its  development 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  i)he- 
nomenon  itself,  and  therefore  essentially  identical  in  all  conceivable 
hypotheses  about  the  corresponding  medium.  It  is  true  wo  can 
easily  imagine,  as  I  said  just  now,  tliat  so  delicate  an  evolution  may 
be  prevented  by  external  disturbances,  and  particularly  astronomical 
perturbations,  which  would  not  destroy  the  race ;  but  as  long  as  the 
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evolution  does  proceed,  it  mnst  be  supposed  subject  to  the  same 
essential  laws,  and  varying  only  in  its  speed,  as  it  traverses  the  stages 
of  which  it  is  composed,  without  their  succei^ion  or  their  final  ten- 
dency being  ever  changed.  Such  a  change  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  even  biological  causes.  If,  for  instance,  we  adniitted  some 
marked  alterations  in  the  human  organisn^,  or,  what  6faie^  to  the 
same  thing,  conceived  of  the  social  development  of  another  animal 
race,  we  must  always  suppose  a  common  course  of  general  deyelop- 
ment.  Such  is  the  philosophical  condition  imposed  by^  thd^  nfllure 
of  the  subject,  which  could  not  become  positive,  except  in  as  far  as 
it  could  be  thus  conceived  of ;  and  this  is  mu<5h  more  conspicuously 
true  in  regard  to  inorganic  causes.  Ais  to  the  rest,  this  is  only 
another  illustration  of  what  we  have  so  often  seen  in  the  course  of 
o?u*  survey  of  the  scientific  hierarchy, — that  if  the  less  general 
phenomena  occur  under  the  necessary  preponderance  of  the  more 
general,  this  subordination  cannot  in  any  way  alter  their  proper  l|i|Ws, 
but  only  the  extent  and  duration  of  their  real  manifestations.  '  "' 
One  consideration  remains,  of  the  more  importance  because  it 
.  applies  especially  to    physico-chemical    knowledge, 

on^thlexttT^  which  wc  secm  to  hare  rather  neglected  in  this  sketch 
nai  world,  for  astronomical  doctrine :  I  mean  the  consideration 
of  Man's  action  on  the  external  world,  the  gradual  development  of 
which  affords  one  of  the  chief  aspects  of  the  social  evolution,  and 
without  which  the  evolution  could  not  have  taken  place  as  a  whole, 
as  it  would  have  been  stopped^t  once  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
material  obstacles  proper  to^tne  human  condition.  In  short,  all 
human  progress,  political,  moral,  or  intellectual,  is  inseparable  from 
material  progression,  in  virtue  of  the  close  interconnection  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  characterizes  the  natural  course  of  social  phenomena. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  Man  upon  nature  depends  chiefly 
on  I||s  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  inorganic  phenomena,  though  bio- 
logical phenomena  must  also  find  a  place  in  it.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  physics,  and  yet  more  chemistry,  form  the  basis  of 
human  power,  since  astronomy,  notwithstanding  its  eminent  partici- 
pation in  it,  concurs  not  as  an  instrument  for  modifying  the  medium, 
but  by  prevision.  Here  we  have  another  ground  on  which  to 
exhibit  the  impossibility  of  any  rational  study  of  social  development 
otherwise  than  by  combining  sociological  speculations  with  the  whole 
of  the  doctrines  of  inorganic  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  here  that  which  has  been  estab- 
Necessary  lished  as  true  with  regard  to  the  other  sciences,  and 
Educatwn,  which  is  more  conspicuously  true  as  each  science  be- 
comes more  complex, — that  an  adequate  general  knowledge  of  all 
the  preceding  sciences  in  the  hierarchy  is  requisite  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  one  that  follows.  In  the  case  of  sociology  the 
absence  of  this  preparation  is  the  obvious  cause  of  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  regenerate  the  science.     We  desire  to  recognize  in  it  a 
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positive  science,  while  we  leave  the  conditions  of  positivity  unful- 
filled. We  do  not  even  form  a  just  idea  of  the  attributes  of  posi- 
tivism, of  what  constitujtes  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  of  the 
conditions  of  genuine  Investigation,  or  of  the  true  intention  in  which 
hypotheses  should  be  institufed  and  employed.  We  must  thoroughly 
understand  aU  these  conditions,  and  use  them  in  the  natural  order 
of  the  development  of  the  sciences,  venturing  neither  to  select  nor 
transpose,  but  following  up  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  sciences, 
and  recd^izing  the  increase  of  resources  which  accompanies  it,  from 
astronomy  with  its  simplicity  of  phenomena  and  of  means  of  research, 
to  sociolc^y  with  its  prodigious  complexity  and  abundance  of  re- 
sources. '  Such  discipline  as  this  may  be  diflScult ;  but  it  is  indis- 
I^nsable.  It  is  the  only  preparatory  education  which  can  introduce 
the  positive  spirit  into  the  formation  of  social  theories. 

It  is  clear  that  this  education  must  rest  on  a  basis  of  mathe- 
matical philosophy,  even  apart  from  the  necessity  of  Mathematical 
matblfmatics  to  the  study  of  inorganic  philosophy,  preparation. 
It  is  only  in  the  region  of  mathematics  that  sociologists,  or  anybody 
else,  can  obtain  a  true  sense  of  scientific  evidence,  and  foi-m  the 
habit  of  rational  and  decisive  argumentation ;  can,  in  short,  learn 
to  fulfil  the  logical  conditions  of  all  positive  speculation,  by  study- 
ing universal  positivism  at  its  source.  This  training,  obtained  and 
employed  with  the  more  care  on  account  of  the  eminent  difficulty 
of  social  science,  is  what  sociologists  have  to  seek  in  mathematics. 
As  for  any  application  of  number  aad  of  a  mathematical  law  to 
sociological  problems,  if  such  a  methodis  inadmissible  in  biology,  it 
ndust  be  yet  more  decisively  so  here,  for  reasons  of  which  I  have 
already  said  enough.  The  only  error  of  this  class  which  would 
have  deserved  express  notice,  if  we  had  not  condemned  it  by  antici- 
pation, is  the  pretension  of  some  geometers  to  render  social  inves- 
tigations positive  by  subjecting  them  to  a  fanciful  pretended 
mathematical  theory  of  chances.  This  error  is  in  theort/of 
analogy  with  that  of  biologists  who  would  make  c^«c«»» 
sociology  to  be  a  corollary  or  appendix  to  their  own  science  by  sup- 
pressing the  function  of  historical  analysis.  The  error  of  the  geo- 
meters is  however  by  far  the  worst  of  the  two,  in  itself,  as  well  as 
because  mathematicians  are  peculiarly  tenacious  of  error,  from  the 
abstract  character  of  their  labours,  which  dispenses  them  from  the 
close  study  of  nature.  Gross  as  is  the  illusion,  we  must  remember 
its  excusable  origin.  It  was  James  Bernouilli  who  first  conceived 
the  notion  ;  and  the  notion  affords  evidence  of  the  nascent  need  to 
subject  social  theories  to  some  kind  of  positivity.  None  but  a  high 
order  of  mind  could  have  so  early  felt  the  need ;  and  if  the  ex- 
pedient was  vicious,  there  was  no  better  way  discernible  by  any 
possibility  at  that  time.  The  error  was  much  less  pardonable  when 
the  notion  was  reproduced  by  Condorcet,  in  a  more  direct  and  syste- 
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matic  way;  and  his  expectation  from  it,  as  manifested  in  his 
celebrated  posthumous  work,  shows  the  fluctuating  state  of  his 
mind  in  regard  to  the  primary  conception  of  social  science.  But 
there  is  no  excuse  for  Laplace's  repetition  of  such  a  philosophical 
mistake,  at  a  time  when  the  general  human  mind  had  begun  to 
discern  the  true  spirit  of  political  philosophy,  prepared  as  it  was  for 
the  disclosure  by  the  labours  of  Montesquien  and  Condorcet  him- 
self, and  powerfully  stimulated  besides  by  a  new  convulsion  of 
society.  From  that  time  a  succession  of  imitators  has  gone  on 
repeating  the  fancy,  in  heavy  algebraic  language,  without  adding 
anything  new,  abusing  the  credit  which  justly  belongs  to  the  true 
mathematical  spirit ;  so  that,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  a  century 
ago,  a  token  of  a  premature  instinct  of  scientific  investigation,  this 
error  is  now  only  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  absolute  impo- 
tence of  the  political  philosophy  that  would  employ  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  more  irrational  conception  than  that  which- 
takes  for  its  basis  or  for  its  operative  method  a  supposed  mathema- 
tical theory,  in  which,  signs  being  taken  for  ideas,  we  subject 
numerical  probability  to  calculation,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  oflfering  our  own  ignoran«  as  the  natural  measure  of  the 
degree  of  probability  of  our  various  opinions.  While  true  mathe- 
matical theories  have  made  great  progress,  for  a  century  past,  this 
absurd  doctrine  has  undergone  no  improvement,  except  in  some 
matters  of  abstract  calculation  which  it  has  given  rise  to.  It  still 
abides  in  the  midst  of  its  circle  of  original  errors,  while  mankind 
are  learning,  more  and  more,  that  the  strongest  proof  of  the  reality 
of  speculation  in  any  science  whatever  is  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
conceptions  belonging  to  it. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  shame  that  I  revert  so  often  to  the  great 
maxims  of  philosophical  punsuit,  and  dwell  on  them  so  long ;  that 
I  should  have  to  announce  at  this  time  of  day  that  we  must  study 
simpler  phenomena  before  proceeding  to  the  more  complex ;  and 
that  we  should  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  agent  of  any  pheno- 
menon, and  with  the  medium  or  circumstances,  before  we  proceed 
to  analyse  it.  But  so  diflferent  has  been  the  course  of  political 
study  pursued  in  the  metaphysical  school,  that  I  rather  apprehend 
that  this  high  scientific  connection  will  be  exactly  the  part  of  my 
philosophical  doctrine  which  will  be  least  appreciated,  and  perhaps 
most  contested,  even  after  all  the  confirmation  which  I  am  about  to 
offer.  The  reason  of  this  apprehension  is  that  the  positive  method 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  our  political  habit  of  appealing  to  all  sorts 
of  minds  on  social  questions,  which  they  are  expected  to  judge  of, 
without  any  regular  preparation,  as  if  these  problems  were  occasions 
for  inspired  decision.  It  is  this  consideration  which  makes  me 
attach  so  special  an  importance  to  an  explanation  of  the  relation  of 
Sociology  to  the  other  sciences. 


REACTION  OF  SOCIOIOG K  loi 

To  complete  the  account  of  these  encyclopedic  relations,  we  must 
look  at  the  connection  in  aa.  inverse  way,  estimating  Reaction  of 
the  philosophical  reaction  or  fecial  physics  on  all  the  Sociology, 
foregoing  sciences,  in  regard  lioth  to  doctrine  and  method. — It  must 
be  at  the  end  of  the  work  that  1  must  treat  of  Sociology  as  complet- 
ing the  whole  body  of  philosophy,  and  showing  that  the  various 
sciences  are  branches  fr9m  a  single  trunk ;  and  thereby  giving  a 
character  of  unity  to  the  variety  of  special  studies  that  are  now 
scattered  abroad  in  a  fatal  dispersion.  In  this  place  I  can  only 
point  out,  in  a  more  special  manner,  the  immediate  reaction  of 
Sociology  on  all  the  rest  of  natural  philosophy  in  virtue  of  its  own 
scientific  and  logical  properties. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine,  the  essential  principle  of  this  reaction 
is  found  in  the  consideration  that  all  scientific  specu-  At  to  doc- 
lations  whatever,  in  as  far  as  they  are  human  labours,  *'^'*«- 
muflit  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  the  true  general  theory  of 
human  evolution.  If  we  could  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  this 
theory  being  so  perfected  as  that  no  intellectual  obstacle  should 
limit  the  abundance  of  its  most  exact  deductions,  it  is  clear  that 
the  scientific  hierarchy  would  J;)e,  as  it  were,  inverted,  and  would 
present  the  difierent  sciences,  in  an  d  priori  way,  as  mere  parts  of 
this  singly  science.  We  have  no  power  to  realize  such  a  state  of 
things ;  but  the  mere  supposition  may  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
legitimate  general  intervention  of  true  social  science  in  all  possible 
classes  of  human  speculation.  At  first  sight,  it  appears  as  if  this 
high  intervention  must  belong  to  the  biological  theory  of  our 
nature ;  and  it  was  by  that  avenue  that  philosophers  first  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  conception  :  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  man  must  exert  a  secret,  but  inevitable  influ- 
ence over  all  the  sciences,  because  our  labours  bear  the  ineffaceable 
impress  of  the  faculties  which  produce  them.  But  a  close  examina- 
tion will  convince  us  that  this  universal  influence  must  belong  more 
to  the  theory  of  social  evolution  than  to  that  of  individual  Man,  for 
the  reason  that  the  development  of  the  human  mind  can  take  place 
only  through  the  social  state,  the  direct  consideration  of  which  must 
therefore  prevail  whenever  we  are  treating  of  any  results  of  that 
development.  This  is,  then,  in  the  briefest  form,  the  first  philo- 
sophical ground  of  the  intellectual  intervention  of  social  physics 
in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  parts  of  natural  philosophy.  There  will 
be  more  to  say  about  it  hereafter. 

It  is  evident  that  Sociology  must  perfect  the  study  of  the  essential 
relations  which  unite  the  different  sciences,  as  this  inquiry  consti- 
tutes an  essential  part  of  social  statics,  directly  intended  to  disclose 
the  laws  of  such  a  connection,  in  the  same  way  as  in  all  cases  of 
connection  between  anv  of  the  elements  of  our  civilization.  The 
most  marked  instance  of  this  operation  of  social  science  is  in  the 
direct  study  of  social  dynamics,  in  virtue  of  the  principle,  so  familiar 
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to  us  by  this  time,  that  trne  co-ordination  must  be  disclosed  by  the 
natural  course  of  the  common  development.  All  scientific  men  who 
have  viewed  their  own  particular  subject  in  a  large  way  have  felt 
what  important  benefit  might  be  aff'orded  by  corresponding  histK)ri- 
cal  information,  by  regulating  tbe  spontaneous  expansion  of  scien- 
tific discoveries,  and  warning  away  from  deceptive  or  premature 
attempts.  I  need  not  set  forth  the  value  that  there  would  be  in  a 
liistoj^  of  the  sciences,  which  is  keenly  felt  by  all  who  have  made 
any  important  discovery  in  any  science  whatever :  but,  as  my  last 
chapter  proves,  no  real  scientific  history, — no  theory  of  the  true 
fiHation  of  eminent  discoveries,  at  present  exists,  in  any  form  or 
degree.  We  have  only  compilations  of  materials  more  or  less 
rational,  which  may  be  of  some  provisional  use,  but  which  cannot 
be  afterwards  employed  in  the  construction  of  any  historical  doctrine 
without  strict  revision,  and  which  are  certainly  in  their  present 
state  unfit  to  yield  any  happy  scientific  suggestions.  When  a  true 
social  science  shall  have  been  founded,  such  labours  will  assume 
the  philosophical  direction  of  which  they  are  at  present  destitute, 
and  will  aid  that  development  of  human  genius  ^ilitich  now,  in  the 
form  of  unorganized  erudition,  they  merely  impede.  If  we  remem- 
ber that  no  science  can  be  thoroughly  comprehended  till  its  history 
is  understood,  we  shall  see  what  special  improveraenta  this  new 
science  must  introduce  into  each  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  into  the  co- 
ordination of  them  all. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  reaction  of  sociology  on  the  other 

A  toM  ihod  ^^^'^^^^^  ^^  regard  to  Method.  Without  entering-  at 
present  upon  the  great  subject  of  a  general  theory  of 
the  positive  method,  I  must  just  point  out  the  established  truth  that 
each  of  the  fundamental  sciences  specially  manifests  one  of  the  chief 
attributes  of  the  universal  positive  method,  though  all  are  present, 
in  more  or  less  force,  in  each  science.  The  special  resource  of 
sociology  is  that  it  participates  directly  in  the  elementary  composi- 
tion of  the  common  ground  of  our  intellectual  resources.  It  is  plain 
that  this  logical  co-operation  of  the  new  science  is  as  important  as 
that  of  any  of  the  anterior  sciences.  We  have  seen  that  sociology 
adds  to  our  other  means  of  research  that  which  I  have  called  the 
historical  method^  and  which  will  hereafter,  when  we  are  sufficiently 
habituated  to  it,  constitute  a  fourth  fundamental  means  of  observa- 
tion. But,  though  sociology  has  given  us  this  resource,  it  is  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all  orders  of  scientific  speculation.  We  have 
only  to  regard  every  discovery,  at  the  moment  it  is  effected,  as  a 
true  social  phenomenon,  forming  a  part  of  the  general  series  of 
human  development,  and,  on  that  ground,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
succession,  and  the  methods  of  investigation  which  characterize  that 
great  evolution.  From  this  starting-point,  indisputable  in  its  ra- 
tionality, we  comprehend  immediately  the  whole  necessary  univer- 
sality of  the  historical  method,  thenceforth  disclosed  in  all  its 
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eminent  intellectual  dignity.  We  can  even  see  that»  by  this  method, 
Bcientifio  discoveries  become  in  a  certain  degi*ee  susceptible  of 
rational  prevision,  by  means  of  an  exact  estimate  of  the  anterior 
movement  of  the  science,  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  the  course  of 
the  human  mind.  The  historical  prevision  can  haixlly  become  very 
precise  ;  but  it  may  furnMi  preparatory  indications  of  the  general 
direction  of  the  coutemt)orary  progress,  so  as  to  save  the  vast  waste 
of  intellettu&l  forces  which  is  occasioned  by  conjectural  atfempts, 
usually  doomed  to  failure.  By  this  process  of  comparison  c^^  the 
present  with  the  past,  in  regard  to  each  science,  it  must  become 
possible  to  subject  the  art  of  discovery  to  a  kind  of  mtional  theory 
which  may  guide  the  instinctive  efforts  of  individual  genius,  whicli 
cannot  hold  its  course  apart  from  the  general  mind,  however  per- 
suaded it  may  be  of  its  separation.  The  historical  method  will 
thus,  by  governing  the  systematic  use  of  all  other  scientific  methods, 
impart  to  them  an  amplitude  of  rntionality  in  which  they  are  now 
dencient,  by  transferring  to  the  whole  that  regulated  progression 
which  at  present  belongs  only  to  the  details:  and  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  iq^vestigation,  till  now  almost  arbitrary,  or  at  lonst 
thoroughly  empirical,  will  acquire,  in  a  certain  degree,  that  scien- 
tific character  which  now  belongs  only  to  the  partial  investigation 
of  each  of  them. — The  method  itself  must,  if  it  is  to  accomplish 
these  purposes,  be  subject  to  the  philosopliical  conditions  imposed 
by  the  positive  spirit  of  sociology.  It  must  never  consider  the  de- 
velopment of  each  complete  science  separately  from  the  total  pro- 
gression of  the  human  mind,  or  even  from  the  fundamental  evolution 
of  humanity.  Thus  social^  pnysics,  which  sup[)lies  this  method, 
must  superintend  its  gradual  apniication, — at  least,  in  so  far  as  the 
general  conception  of  human  development  is  concerned.  Every 
partial  or  isolated  use  of  this  method  of  investigation,  such  as  suits 
the  desultory  character  of  research  in  our  day,  would  be  either 
wholly  ineffectual,  or  would  realize  but  little  good.  There  are  some 
traces  in  existing  science  of  this  superior  means  of  speculation,  the 
positive  method  being  uniform,  and  therefore  to  be  found  every- 
where if  anywhere  ;  but  its  complexity  and  its  recent  origin  prevent 
our  being  able  to  point  to  examples  at  once  marked  and  varied 
enough  to  afford  a  decisive  manifestation.  Throughout  the  whole 
range  of  our  positive  knowledge,  I  know  of  only  one  imquestionable 
example ;  and  that  will  be  found,  where  we  should  naturally  look 
for  it,  in  mathematical  science.  We  find  it  in  the  sublime  prefa- 
tory chapters  of  the  different  sections  of  the  'Analytical  Mechanics,' 
so  little  appreciated  by  ordinary  geometers  because  they  do  not  con- 
tain a  single  formula,  but,  in  my  opinion,  proving  the  eminent 
philosophical  superiority  of  Lagrange  to  all  mathematicians  since 
bescartes  and  Leibnitz.  By  his  exposition  of  the  filiation  of  the 
chief  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  m  regard  to  rational  mechanics, 
from  the  origin  of  the  science  to  our  own  time,  Lagrange  certainly 
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anticipated  the  general  spiriW^f  the  historical  method ;  because  he 
made  this  estimate  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  his  own  scientific 
speculations.  These  remarkable  writings  are  admirable  food  for 
meditation  not  only  to  geometers,  but  to  all  philosophical  minds, 
which  may  find  here  the  only  example  of  what  may  properly  be 
called  History,  though  theiir  autlior  made  no  pretension  to  the  com- 
mon title  of  historian. 

Thua  we  see  that  the  reaction  of  Sociology  on  the*  ottie#  sciences 
is  asimportant  in  a  logical  as  in  a  scientific  view.  On  the  one 
hand^  positive  sociology  mutually  connects  all  the  sciences,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  adds  to  all  resources  for  investigation,  a  new  and 
a  higher  method.  While,  from  its  nature,  dependent  on  all  that 
went  before,  Social  Physics  repays  as  much  as  it  receives  by  its  two 
kinds  of  service  towards  all  other  knowledge.  We  can  already  per- 
ceive that  such  a  science  must  form  the  principal  band  of  the  scien- 
tific sheaf,  from  its  various  relations,  both  of  subordination  and  of 
direction,  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  homogeneous 
co-ordination  of  real  sciences  proceeds  from  their  positive  develop- 
ment, instead  of  being  derived  from  any  anti-scienli^c  conceptions 
of  a  fanciful  unity  of  diflferent  phenomena,  such  as  have  hitherto 
been  almost  exclusively  resorted  to. 

Social  science  must  always  remain  inferior  in  all  important 
Speculative  Speculative  respects  to  all  the  other  fundamental 
rank  of  scicnccs.     Yet  we  cannot  but  feel,  after  this  review 

Sociology,  ^£  j^^  gpirit,  its  fuuction,  and  its  resources,  that  the 
abundance  of  its  means  of  investigation  may  establish  it  in  a  higher 
position  of  rationality  than  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind 
might  seem  to  promise.  The  unity  of  the  subject,  notwithstanding 
its  prodigious  extent,  the  conspicuous  interconnection  of  its  various 
aspects,  its  characteristic  advance  from  the  most  general  to  more  and 
more  special  researches,  and  finally  the  more  frequent  and  important 
use  oi  a  priori  considerations  through  suggestions  furnished  by  the 
anterior  sciences,  and  especially  by  the  biological  theory  of  human 
nature,  may  authorize  the  highest  hopes  of  the  speculative  dignity 
of  the  science, — higher  hopes  than  can  be  excited  by  such  an 
imperfect  realization  as  I  propose  to  sketch  out,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  embody,  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  sensible  manifestations, 
the  more  abstract  view  which  I  have  now  taken  of  the  general  nature 
of  this  new  political  philosophy,  and  of  the  scientific  spirit  which 
should  regulate  its  ulterior  construction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOCIAL  STATICS ;   OB,  THEORY  OF  THE  SPONTANEOUS  ORDER 

OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

Though  the  dynamical  part  of  Social  Science  is  the  most  interesting, 
the  most  easily  intelligible,  and  the  fittest  to  disclose  the  laws  of 
interconnection,  still  the  Statical  part  must  not  be  entirely  passed 
over.  We  must  briefly  review  in  this  place  the  conditions  and  laws 
of  harmony  of  human  society,  and  complete  our  statical  conceptions, 
as  far  as  the  oescent  state  of  the  science  allows,  when  we  afterwards 
survey  the  historical  development  of  humanity. 

Every  sociological  analysis  supposes  three  classes  of  considerations, 
each  more  complex  than  the  preceding :  viz.,  the  con-  as  ecu 

ditions  of  social  existence  of  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  society ;  the  last  comprehending,  in  a  scientific  sense,  the  whole 
of  the  human  species,  and  chiefly,  the  whole  of  the  white  race. 

Gall's  cerebral  theory  has^  ftestroyed  for  ever  the  metaphysical 
fancies  of  the  last  century  about  the  origin  of  Man's  social  tendencies, 
which  are  now  proved  to  be  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  not  the 
result  of  utilitarian  considerations.  The  true  theory 
has  exploded  the  mistakes  through  which  the  false  diMucu"^' 
doctrine  arose, — the  fanciful  supposition  that  intellec- 
tual combinations  govern  the  general  conduct  of  human  life,  and 
the  exaggerated  notion  of  the  degree  in  which  wants  can  create 
faculties.  Independently  of  the  guidance  afforded  by  Gall's 
theory,  there  is  a  conclusive  evidence  against  the  utilitarian  origin 
of  society  in  the  fact  that  the  utility  did  not,  and  could  not,  manifest 
itself  till  after  a  long  preparatory  development  of  the  society  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  created.  We  shall  the  better  see  how  the 
supposition  involves  us  in  a  vicious  circle  if  we  attend  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  early  ages  of  humanity,  in  which  the  individual  advan- 
tages of  association  are  very  doubtful,  if  indeed  we  may  not  safely 
say  that,  in  many  cases,  the  burdens  are  greater  than  the  resources, 
as  we  see  only  too  plainly  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  most  advanced 
societies.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  social  state  would  never  have 
existed  if  its  rise  had  depended  on  a  conviction  of  its  individual 
utility,  because  the  benefit  could  never  have  been  anticipated  by 
individuals  of  any  degree  of  ability,  but  could  only  manifest  itself 
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after  the  social  evolution  had  proceeded  up  to  a  certain  point.  There 
are  even  sophists  who  at  this  day  deny  the  utility,  without  being 
pronounced  mad  ;  and  the  spontaneous  sociability  of  human  nature, 
independent  of  all  personal  calculation,  and  often  in  opposition  to 
the  strongest  individual  interests,  is  admitted,  as  of  course,  by  those 
who  have  paid  no  great  attention  to  the  true  biological  theory  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

Passing  over  some  elementary  considerations  which  belong  rather 
to  a  special  treatise  on  the  physiological  conditions, — such  as  the 
natural  nakedness  of  the  human  being,  and  his  helpless  and  pro- 
tracted infancy, — which  have  been  much  exaggerated  as  social 
influences,  since  they  exist  in  some  animal  races  without  producing 
the  same  social  consequences, — I  proceed  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  tlie  most  important  attributes  of  our  nature  in  giving  to  society 
the  fundamental  character  which  belongs  to  it,  and  which  remains 
permanent  through  all  degrees  of  its  development.  In  this  view, 
the  first  consideration  is  of  the  preponderance  of  the  affective  over 
the  intellectual  faculties,  which,  though  less  remarkable  in  Man 
than  in  other  animals,  yet  fixes  the  first  essential  id^  of  our  true 
nature. — Though  continuous  action  is,  in  all  cases,  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success,  Man,  like  every  other  animal,  has  a  natural 
dislike  to  such  perseverance,  and  at  first  fiqds  pleasure  only  in  a 
varied  exercise  of  his  activity, — the  variety  being  of  more  impor- 
tance to  him  than  moderation  in  degree, — especially  in  the  com- 
monest cases,  in  which  no  strongly-marked  instinct  is  concerned. 
The  intellectual  faculties  being  naturally  the  least  energetic,  their 
activity,  if  ever  so  little  protracted  beyond  a  certain  degree,  occasions 
in  most  men  a  fatigue  which  soon  becomes  utterly  insupportable ; 
and  it  is  in  regard  to  them  chiefly  that  men  of  all  ages  of  civiliza- 
tion relish  that  state  of  which  the  dolce  far  niente  is  the  most  per- 
fect expression.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  the  persevering  use  of  these 
high  faculties  that  the  modifications  of  human  life,  general  and  indi- 
vidual, depend  during  the  course  of  our  social  development,  so  that 
we  are  met  at  once  by  the  melancholy  coincidence  that  Man  is  most 
in  need  of  precisely  the  kind  of  activity  for  which  he  is  the  least  fit. 
His  physical  imperfections  and  moral  necessities  compel  him,  more 
than  any  other  animal,  to  employ  his  reason  in  amending  his  prim- 
itive condition ;  while  his  reason  is  so  far  from  being  adequate 
to  its  work  that  it  is  subject  to  an  irresistible  fatigue  which  can  be 
moderated  only  by  strong  and  constant  stimulus.  Instead  of  lament- 
ing over  this  discordance,  we  must  receive  it  as  a  first  authentic 
information  supplied  to  social  science  by  biology,  and  one  which 
must  radically  affect  the  general  character  of  human  society  first,  and 
afterwards  the  rate  of  the  social  evolution.  The  consequence  which 
immediately  concerns  us  here  is,  that  almost  all  men  are  naturally 
unfit  for  intellectual  labour,  and  devoted  to  material  activity ;  so 
that  the  speculative  state  cannot  well  be  produced,  much  less 
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BustaiDed)  in  them  but  by  some  im^ilse  of  another  kind,  kept  up 
by  lower  but  stronger  propensities.  However  important  individual 
differences  in  this  respect  may  be,  the  differences  are  of  degree  only, 
so  that  the  most  eminent  natures  hold  their  place  in  the  comparison ; 
atid  men  must  be  classed,  in  a  scientific  sense,  by  the  nobleness  or 
increasing  speciality  of  the  affective  faculties  by  which  the  intel- 
lectual iftciter^ent  is  produced.  If  we  observe  the  ascending  scale 
of  these  faculties,  upon  Gall's  theory,  we  see  that,  among  the 
generality  of  men,  the  intellectual  tension  is  (with  some  exctptions 
of  that  speculative  impulse  to  which  nil  human  beings  are  liable) 
habitually  supported  only  by  the  strong  stimulus  derived  from  the 
needs  of  the  organic  life,  and  the  commonest  instincts  of  the  animal 
life,  the  organs  of  which  lie  at  the  back  of  the  brain.  The  indi- 
vidual nature  of  man  becomes  lofty  in  proportion  as  the  incitement 
proceeds  from  propensities  which  are  of  a  higher  order,  more 
peculiar  to  our  species,  and  placed,  anatomically,  further  forward  in 
the  brain,  while  yet  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  region  can  never, 
in  the  noblest  cases,  be  independent  of  such  sliinulus,  unless  the 
habit  of  meiJitation  has  actually  become  preponderant, — a  case  too 
rare  to  be  considered  in  a  general  view. — Lest  we  should  form  a 
false  philosophical  estimate  of  our  case,  I  may  observe  that,  how- 
ever we  may  regret  the  degree  in  which  our  intellectual  faculties 
are  less  active  than  the  lower,  we  must  beware  of  wishing  that  the 
case  was  reversed.  If  our  affective  faculties  were  subordinated  to 
the  intellectual,  all  idea  of  improving  the  social  organism  would  be 
merely  senseless.  It  would  be  like  polishing  our  roads,  instead  of 
merely  diminishing  their  Motion,  which  would  not  improve  the 
accustomed  locomotion,  but  render  its  mechanism  contradictory  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  motion.  For  our  affective  faculties  must 
preponderate,  not  only  to  rouse  our  reason  from  its  natural  lethargy, 
but  to  give  a  permanent  aim  and  direction  to  its  activity,  without 
which  it  would  be  for  ever  lost  in  vague  abstract  speculation.  Even 
under  our  actual  conditions,  which  subject  the  wildest  reveries  to 
more  or  less  control  of  reality,  we  see  how  the  most  mystical  efforts 
of  pious  ecstasy  to  conceive  of  an  ideal  state,  exempt  from  organic 
wants  and  from  all  human  passions,  have  issued,  even  in  the  highest 
minds,  in  conceptions  of  a  nort  of  transcendental  idiotcy,  eternally 
absorbed  in  a  foolish  and  almost  stupid  contemplation  of  the  divine 
majesty.  Our  social  organism  is,  then,  what  it  ought  to  be,  except 
as  to  degree ;  and  we  must  observe  and  remember  that  it  is  in  our 
power,  within  certain  narrow  limits,  to  rectify  this  degree  of  differ- 
ence ;  or  rather,  that  the  rectification  takes  place  in  proportion  to 
the  steady  development  of  civilization,  which  tends  to  subordinate 
our  propensities  to  our  reason,  more  and  more,  without  giving  us 
any  cause  to  apprehend  a  reversal  of  the  order  at  any  future  time. 

The  second  consideration  is  that,  besides  the  preponderance  of 
the  affective  over  the  intellectual  life,  the  lowest  and  most  i)ersonal 
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propensities  have,  in  regard  to  social  relations,  an  unquestionable 
preponderance  over  the  nobler.  According  to  the  sound  biological 
theory  of  man,  our  social  affections  are  inferior  in  strength  and 
steadiness  to  the  personal,  though  the  common  welfare  must  depend 
especially  on  the  regular  satisfaction  of  the  former,  which  fiAt 
originate  the  social  state  for  us,  and  then  maintain  it  against  the 
divergencies  of  individual  instincts.  To  understand  the  sociological 
value  of  this  biological  datum,  we  must  observe,  as  in  the  former 
case,  that  the  condition  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  only  its  degree 
that  we  have  to  deplore.  In  analogy  with  the  former  case,  personal 
instincts  must  give  an  aim  and  direction  to  our  social  action.  All 
notions  of  public  good  must  be  based  upon  those  of  private  advan- 

^  tage,  because  the  former  can  be  nothing  else  than  that  which  isf  r) 

\  common  to  all  cases  of  the  latter:  and,  under  no  ideal  refinement  "& 

^,  of  our  nature,  could  we  ever  habitually  desire  for  others  anything^ 
•^  lelse  but  what  we  wish  for  ourselves, — unless  in  those  infinitely  rare  . 
land  very  secondary  cases  in  which  an  excessive  refinement  of  moral 
j^elicacy,  fostered  by  intellectual  meditation,  may  enable  a  man  to 
appreciate  for  another  means  of  happiness  which  are  pf  little  or  no 
value  to  himself.  Our  moral  nature  would  then  be  destroyed,  and 
not  improved,  if  it  were  possible  to  repress  our  personal  instincts, 
since  our  social  affections,  deprived  of  necessary  direction,  would 
degenerate  into  a  vague  and  useless  charity,  destitute  of  all  prac- 
tical efficacy.  When  the  morality  of  an  advanced  society  bids  us 
love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  it  embodies  in  the  best  way  the 
deepest  truth,  with  only  such  exaggeration  as  is  required  in  the 
formation  of  a  type,  which  is  always  fallen  short  of  in  practice. 
In  this  sublime  precept,  the  personal  instinct  is  the  guide  and 
measure  of  the  social ;  and  in  no  other  way  could  the  principle  be 
presented ;  for  in  what  respect  and  how  could  any  one  love  another 
who  did  not  love  himself  ?  Thus,  again,  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  nature  of  Man,  though  not  with  the  degree  of  his  self-regards. 
We  must  regret  that  even  in  the  best  natures,  the  social  affections 
are  so  overborne  by  the  personal,  as  rarely  to  command  conduct,  in 
a  direct  way.  In  this  sense,  we  may  conceive,  after  a  comparison 
of  the  two  cases  I  have  presented,  that  the  sympathetic  instinct 
and  the  intellectual  activity  are  especially  destined  to  compensate 
mutually  their  common  social  insufficiency.  We  may  say,  indeed, 
that  if  Man  became  more  benevolent,  that  would  be  equivalent  in 
social  practice  to  his  being  more  intelligent,  not  only  because  he 
would  put  his  actual  intelligence  to  better  use,  but  because  it 
would  not  be  so  much  absorbed  by  the  discipline  which  it  must  be 
constantly  imposing  on  the  strong  preponderance  of  the  personal 
propensities.  But  the  converse  supposition  is  not  less  exact,  though 
it  is  less  appreciable ;  for  all  real  intellectual  development  is  finally 
equivalent,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life,  to  a  direct  augmenta- 
tion of  natural  benevolence,  both  by  strengthening  Man's  empire 
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over  bis  passions,  and  by  refining  tbe  babitual  sense  of  tbe  reac- 
tions  occasioned  by  various  social  contact.  If  we  admit,  in  the 
first  case,  tbat  no  great  intellect  can  duly  expand  without  a  certain 
amount  of  universal  benevolence,  by  which  alone  it  can  have  free 
impulse,  a  lofty  aim,  and  large  exercise ;  so,  inversely,  we  cannot 
doubt  tbat  all  noble  intellectual  expansion  fortifies  general 
sympathy,  not  only  by  casting  out  selfish  instigations,  but  by 
inspiring  a  wise  predilection  in  favour  of  social  order,  which  may, 
notwithstanding  its  ordinary  coldness,  concur  as  fortunately  in  the 
maintenance  of  social  harmony  as  dispositions  which  are  more 
lively  and  less  steady.  The  reciprocal  connection  of  those  two 
chief  moderators  of  human  life,  intellectual  activity  and  the  social 
instinct,  seems  thus  to  be  unquestionable :  and  the  first  function  of 
universal  morals,  in  regard  to  the  individual,  consists  in  increasing 
this  double  influence,  the  gradual  extension  of  which  constitutes 
the  first  spontaneous  result  of  the  general  development  of  humanity. 
And  the  double  opposition  between  Man's  moral  and  material  need 
of  intellectual  toil  and  his  dislike  of  it,  and  again,  between  Man's 
need,  for  his^pwn  happiness,  of  the  social  afiections,  and  the  neces- 
sary subjection  of  these  to  his  personal  instincts,  discloses  the 
scientific  germ  of  the  struggle  which  we  shall  have  to  review, 
between  the  conservative  and  the  reforming  spirit;  the  first  of 
which  is  animated  by  purely  personal  instincts,  and  the  other  by 
the  spontaneous  combination  of  intellectual  activity  with  the  various 
social  instincts. 

So  much  for  the  first  statical  division, — the  Individual.    Next, 
we  must  comsider  the  Family. 

As  every  system  must  be  composed  of  elements  of  the  same 
nature  with  itself,  the  scientific  spirit  forbids  ^^  to 
regard  society  as  composed  of  individuals.  The  true  '  ^  *^*  ^' 
social  unit  is  certainly  the  family, — reduced,  if  necessary,  to  the 
elementary  couple  which  forms  its  basis.  This  consideration 
implies  more  than  the  physiological  truth  that  families  become 
tribes,  and  tribes  become  nations :  so  that  the  whole  human  race 
might  be  conceived  of  as  the  gradual  development  of  a  single 
family,  if  local  jdiversities  did  not  forbid  such  a  supposition.  There 
is  a  political  point  of  view  from  which  also  we  must  consider  this 
elementary  idea,  inasmuch  as  the  family  presents  the  true  germ  of 
the  various  characteristics  of  the  social  organism.  Such  a  concep- 
tion is  intermediate  between  the.  idea  of  the  individual  and  that  of 
the  species,  or  society.  There  would  be  as  many  scientific  iucon- 
veniencies  in  passing  it  over  in  a  speculative  sense  as  there  are 
dangers  inr  practice  in  pretending  to  treat  of  social  life  without  the 
inevitable  preparation  of  the  domestic  life.  Whichever  way  we 
look  a{  it,  this  necessary  t^nsition  always  presents  itself,  whether 
in  regard  to  elementary  notions  of  fundamental  harmony,  or  for 
the  spontaneous  rise  of  social  sentiment.     It  is  by  this  avenue  that 
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Man  comes  forth  from  his  mere  personality,  and  learns  to  live  in 
another,  while  obeying  his  most  powerful  instincts.  No  other 
association  can  be  so  intimate  as  this  primary  combination,  which 
causes  a  complete  fusion  of  two  natures  in  one.  Owing  to  the 
radical  imperfection  of  the  human  character,  indiviAaal  divergences 
are  too  marked  to  admit  of  so  close  an  association  in  any  other  case. 
The  common  experience  of  human  life  teaches  us  only  too  well  that 
men  must  not  live  too  familiarly  together,  if  they  are  to  bear,  in 
mutual  peace,  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, — whether  of  the  intel- 
lect or  the  affections.  Even  religious  communities,  united  as  they 
are  by  a  special  bond,  were,  as  we  know,  perpetually  tormented  by 
internal  dissensions,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  if  we  attempt 
to  reconcile  qualities  so  incompatible  as  the  intimacy  and  the 
extension  of  human  relations.  Even  in  the  family,  the  mtimacy  is 
owing  to  the  strong  spontaneousness  of  the  common  end,  combined 
with  the  equally  natural  institution  of  an  indispensable  subordina- 
tion. Wiiatever  talk  there  may  be,  in  modern  times,  of  social 
equality,  even  the  most  restricted  society  supposes,  not  only  diver- 
sities, but  inequalities ;  for  there  can  be  no  association  without  a 
peimanent  concurrence  in  a  general  operation,  pursued  by  distinct 
means,  mutually  subordinated.  Now,  the  most  entire  realization 
possible  of  these  elementary  conditions  is  inherent  in  the  family 
alone,  where  nature  has  supplied  all  the  requisites  of  the  institution. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  abuse  of  the  family  spirit  in 
the  way  of  excess,  which  has  occasionally  brought  reproach  on  the 
institution,  it  is,  and  will  ever  be,  the  basis  of  the  social  spirit, 
through  all  the  gradual  modifications  which  it  may  havj^  to  undergo 
in  the  course  of  the  human  evolution.  The  serious  assaults  upon 
this  institution  which  we  witness  in  our  day  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  our  temporary  ten- 
dency to  social  ■  disorganization.  But  such  a  direction  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  is  a  dangerous  symptom  only  on  account  of 
the  decrepitude  of  the  belief  on  which  the  idea  of  the  Family,  like 
every  other  social  idea,  is  made  to  rest.  As  long  as  the  family 
relation  has  no  other  intellectual  basis  thap  religious  doctrine,  it 
will  share  whatever  discredit  belongs  to  that  dfctrine  in  the 
present  state  of  human  development.  The  Positive  philosophy, 
which  reorganizes  whatever  it  touches,  can  alone  re-establish  the 
conception  on  an  immutable  foundation,  by  transferring  all  social 
speculation  from  the  region  of  vpgue  ideality  to  the  ground  of 
indisputable  reality. 

The  constitution  of  the  human  family  has  undergone  modifica- 
tions of  a  progressive  kind  which  appear  to  me  to  discloie,  at  each 
epoch  of  development,  the  exact  importance  of  the  change  wrought 
in  the  corresponding  social  state.  Thus,  the  polygamy  *of  less 
advanced  nations  must  give  a  character  to  the  family  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  has  among  nations  which  are  capable  cf 
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that  monogamy  to  which  our  nature  tends.  In  the  same*  way,  the 
ancient  family,  which  consisted  partly  of  slaves,  must  be  very 
imlike  the  modern,  which  is  mainly  reduced  to  the  kindred  of  the 
couple,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  head  is  comparatively 
small.  But  th0£stimate  of  these  modifications  will  find  its  right 
place  in  my  historical  review.  Our  object  now  is  to  consider  the 
elementary  scientific  aspect  of  the  family  ;  that  aspect  which  is 
made  common  to  all  social  cajses  by  regarding  the  domestic  as  the 
basis  of  i  all  social  life.  In  this  view,  the  sociological  theory  of 
the  family  is  reducible  to  the  investigation  of  two  orders  of  rela- 
tions, viz.,  the  subordination  of  the  sexes,  which  institutes  the 
family,  and  that  of  ages,  which  maintains  it.  A  certain  amount 
of  voluntarv  association  takes  place  from  that  degree  of  the  biological 
scale  at  \v^ich  sex  begins;  and  it  is  always  occasioned  by  the 
sexual  union  first,  and  then  by  the  rearing  of  progeny.  If  the 
sociological  comparison  must  stop  at  the  two  great  classes  of 
superior  animals,  birds  and  mammifers,  it  is  because  none  below 
them  present  a  sufficiently  complete  realization  of  this  double 
elementary  character. 

We  cannot  too  reverently  admire  that  univensal  natural  disposi- 
tion, on  which  all  association  is  grounded,  by  which,  The  sexual 
in  the  state  of  marriage,  however  imperfect,  the  relation. 
strongest  instinct  of  our  animal  nature,  at  once  satisfied  and  dis- 
cijJined,  occasions  harmony  instead  of  the  disorder  which  would 
arise  from  its  license.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  when  the 
revolutionary  spirit  was  attacking  everything  else,  it  should  allow 
marriage  to  escape, — connected  as  it  has  hitherto  been  with  the 
theological  philosophy.  When  the  positive  philosophy  shall  have 
established  the  subordination  of  the  sexes,  and  in  that,  the  prin- 
ciple of  marriage  and  of  the  family,  it  will  take  its  stand  on  an 
exact  knowledge  of  human  nature,  followed  by  an  appreciation  of 
social  development  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  general  phase  which  it 
now  presents;  and  in  doing  this  it  will  extinguish  the  fancies  by 
which  the  institution  is  at  present  discredited  and  betrayed.  No 
doubt  Marriage,  like  every  other  human  concern,  undergoes 
modifications  a&  human  development  proceeds.  Modern  marriage, 
as  constituted  ujr  Catholicism,  is  radically  difi'erent,  in  various 
respects,  from  Koman  marriage,  as  that  differed  from  the  Greek, 
and  both,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  from  the  Egyptian  or  Oriental, 
even  after  the  establishment  of  monogamy.  It  is  undisputed  that 
these  modifications  have  not  come  to  any  end,  and  that  the  great 
social  reconstitution  for  which  we  are  looking  will  establish  the 
general  character  of  the  association,  which  all  preceding  modifica- 
tions have  progressively  developed.  Meantime,  the  absolute  spirit 
of  the  listing  political  philosophy  mistakes  such  modifications  for 
an  overthrow  of  the  institution  ;  a  state  of  things  very  analogous 
to  that  of  the  ancient  times,  when   the  Greek  philosophy  was 
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about  to  make  way  for  the  Christian  regeneration  of  the  family 
and  of  society,  and  when  fantastical  errors,  caused  by  the  long 
intellectual  interregnum,  gave  occasion  to  the  famous  satire  of 
Aristophanes,  which  we  may  accept  as  a  rude  rebukct  of  our  own 
licentiousness. 

What  the  ultimate  conditions  of  marriage  will  be,  we  cannot 
know  as  yet ;  and  if  we  could,  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of 
them.     It  is  enough  for  our  purposes  to  be  assured  that  they  will 
be  consonant  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  institution, — 
the  natural  subordination  of  the  woman,  which  has  reappeared 
under  all  forms  of  marriage,  in  all  ages,  and  which  the  new  philos- 
ophy will  place  6n  its  right  basis, — a  knowledge  of  the  individual 
organism  first,  and  then  of  the  social  organism.     Biological  philos- 
ophy teaches  us  that,  through  the  whole  animal  scale;  and  while 
the   specific   type   is  preserved,  radical  differences,  physical  and 
moral,  distinguish  the  sexes.     Comparing  sex  with  age,  biological 
analysis  presents  the  female  sex,  in  the  human  species  especially, 
as  constitutionally  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy,  in  comparison 
\  with  the   other ;   and   therefore   more  remote,   in   all   important 
)  respects,  from  the  ideal  type  of  the  race.    Sociology  will  prove  that^j 
/  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  is  incompatible  I 
I  with  all  social  existence,  by  showing  that  each  sex  has  special  and/ 
\l)ermanent  functions  which  it  must  fulfil  in  the  natural  economWj 
)of  the  human  family,  and  which  concur  in  a  common  end  bjr 
different  ways,   the   welfare  which   results  being  in    no   degree^ 
injured  by  the   necessary   subordination,   since  the  happiness  of 
every  being    depends  on  the  wise    development    <^    its  proper 
nature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  preponderance  of  the  affective  faculties 
is  less  marked  in  Man  than  in  the  lower  animals,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  spontaneous  speculative  activity  is  the  chief  cerebral 
attribute  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  prime  source  of  the  marked 
character  of  our  social  organism.  Now,  the  relative  inferiority  of 
Woman  in  this  view  is  incontestable,  unfit  as  she  is,  in  comparison, 
for  the  requisite  continuousness  and  intensity  of  mental  labour, 
either  from  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  her  reason  ot  from  her  more 
lively  moral  and  physical  sensibility,  which  are  hostile  to  scientific 
abstraction  and  concentration.  This  indubitable  organic  inferiority 
of  feminine  genius  has  been  confii-med  by  decisive  experiment,  even 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  amidst  the  concurrence  of  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  As  for  any  functions  of  government,  the  radical 
inaptitude  of  the  female  sex  is  there  yet  more  marked,  even  in 
regard  to  the  most  elementary  state,  and  limited  to  the  guidance  of 
the  mere  family,  the  nature  of  the  task  requiring,  above  every- 
thing, an  indefatigable  attention  to  an  aggregate  of  complex  rela- 
tions, none  of  which  must  be  neglected,  while  the  mind  must  be 
independent  of  the  passions;  in  short,   reasonable.      Thus,  the 
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economy  of  the  human  family  could  never  he  inverted  without  an 
entire  change  in  our  cerehral  organism,  and  the  only  ])OH8iblo 
result  of  a  resistance  to  natural  laws  would  be  to  deprive  Woman 
of  the  enjoyii^nt  of  her  proper  welfare  by  disturbing  the  family 
and  society.  Again,  we  nave  seen  that,  in  the  affective  life  of 
Man,  the  personal  instincts  overrule  the  sympathetic  or  social, 
which  last  can,  and  do,  only  mo<lify  the  direction  decided  by  the 
firsi,  without  becoming  the  habitual  moving  powers  of  practical 
existence.  Here  again,  by  a  comparative  examination,  we  can 
estimate  the  happy  social  position  appropriated  to  the  female 
sex.  It  is  indisputable  that  women  are,  in  general,  as  superior 
to  men  in  a  spontaneous  expansion  of  sympathy  and  sociality, 
as  they  are  inferior  to  men  in  undersUuiding  and  reason. 
Their  function  in  the  economy  of  the  family,  and  consequently  of 
society,  must  therefore  be  to  modify  by  the  excitement  of  the  social 
instinct  the  general  direction  necessarily  originated  by  the  cold  and 
rough  reason  which  is  distinctive  of  Man.  Apart  from  all  consider- 
ation of  material  differences,  and  contemplating  exclusively  tlio 
noblest  properties  of  our  cerebral  nature,  we  see  that,  of  the  two 
attributes  which  separate  the  human  race  from  the  brutes,  tiio 
primary  one  indicates  the  necessary  and  invariable  preponderance 
of  the  male  sex,  while  the  other  points  out  the  moderating  futictiou 
which  is  appropriate  to  Woman,  even  independently  of  maternal 
cares,  which  evidently  constitute  her  most  important  special 
destination,  but  which  are  usually  too  exclusively  insisted  on,  so 
as  to  disguise  the  direct  social  and  personal  vocation  of  the  female 
sex.  ^ 

The  other  great  element  of  the  human  family  is  the  relation 
l)etween  ])arents  and  children,  which,  spread  abroad  Tht  Parental 
through  the  whole  of  society,  produces  the  natural  reituion. 
subordination  of  ages.  The  discipline  prescribed  by  nature  iti  this 
relation  is  too  unquestionable  to  admit  of  the  same  attacks  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  have  been  directed  towards  the  preceding 
relation.  The  ardent  champions  of  the  political  rights  of  women 
have  not  yet  offered  an  analogous  doctrine  in  regard  to  children, 
who  are  less  able  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  their  special  cham- 
pions. Wild  as  are  the  eccentricities  of  our  social  anarchy,  popular 
good  sense,  however  imperfect  it  may  still  be,  imposes  some  restraint 
on  individual  absurdities  when  they  go  so  far  as  to  shock  a  primary 
instinct. 

There  is  certainly  no  natural  economy  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  that  8i)ontaneou8  subordination  which,  first  constituting  the 
human  family,  then  becomes  the  type  of  all  wise  social  co-ordination. 
The  testimony  of  ages  has  done  honour  to  this  type ;  and  when 
Man  has  formed  his  conception  of  providential  government  on  the 
most  perfect  direction  of  events  that  he  could  conceive,  he  has  taken 
this  institution  for  his  model.     There  is  no  other  case  which  offers, 
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in  the  same  degree,  tbe  most  respectful  spontaneous  obedience,  on 
the  part  of  the  inferior,  without  the  least  degradation ;  an  obedience 
imposed  by  necessity  first,  and  then  by  gratitude ;  and  nowhere  else 
do  we  see  in  the  superior  party  the  most  absolute  authority  united 
to  entire  devotedness,  too  natural  and  too  genial  to  be  regarded  as 
duty.  These  characteristics  must  become  weakened  in  the  case 
of  wider  and  less  intimate  relations ;  the  submission  cannot  be  so 
complete  and  spontaneous,  nor  the  protection  so  affectionate  and 
devoted.  But  family  life  will,  nevertheless,  be  eternally  the  school 
of  social  life,  both  for  obedience  and  for  command,  which  will  be 
excellent  in  proportion  to  their  approach  to  this  model ;  and  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  modifications  of  society  will  correspond 
with  those  which  human  progression  must  occasion  in  the  domestic 
constitution.  In  all  critical  periods,  however,  there  have  been  false 
reasoners  who  have  argued  from  the  inconveniences  which  attend 
this  institution,  like  every  other,  against  the  organization  itself,  and 
>vho  would  mend  it  by  means  of  a  total  inversion, — proposing  to 
make  society  the  model  of  the  family ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  society 
is  in  no  condition  to  serve  as  a  type  for  any  kind  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment. All  domestic  discipline  would  be  impossible  under  a  system 
which  would  take  from  parents  the  guidance  and  almost  the 
acquaintance  of  their  children,  through  a  monstrous  exaggeration 
of  the  influence  of  society  on  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  children, 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  their  parents'  property,  accumulated 
on  their  behalf, — obedience  and  authority  being  thus  successively 
destroyed.  This  work  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  examine  such 
extravagances;  but  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  this  particular 
delusion  in  order  to  show  the  fitness  of  the  positive  polity  to  con- 
solidate all  the  primary  ideas  of  social  order,  amidst  the  confusion 
attending  the  decline  of  the  theological  philosophy.  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  we  shall  find  the  positive  philosophy  subordinating  all 
schemes  of  artificial  order  to  the  observation  of  natural  order  :  and 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  modifications  wrought  out  by  the  social 
evolution  are  superior  to  any  that  the  most  eminent  reformers 
would  have  ventured  to  conceived  of  beforehand, — a  fact  which 
should  teach  us  not  to  interfere  with  the  succession  of  diff'erent 
portions  of  the  reorganization  by  attempting  to  renovate  everything 
at  once,  down  to  the  smallest  details,  according  to  the  routine  of 
modern  constitutions. 

We  must  not  omit  the  striking  property  of  domestic  organiza- 
tion,— ^^that  it  establishes  the  elementary  idea  of  social  perpetuity, 
by  directly  and  irresistibly  connecting  the  future  with  the  past. 
When  duly  generalized,  the  idea  and  the  feeling  pass  on  from  the 
immediate  parents  to  ancestors,  and  issue  in  that  universal  respect 
for  our  predecessors  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  social 
economy.  There  is  no  social  state  which  does  not  present  evidences 
of  it.    The  diminishing  influence  of  traditions  as  human  develop- 
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ment  proceeds,  and  the  growing  preference  of  written  to  oral  trans^ 
mission,  must  modify  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  among  the 
moderns,  if  not  the  sentiment  itself ;  but  whatever  point  social  pro- 
gression may  attain,  it  will  always  be  supremely  important  that 
Man  should  not  regard  himself  as  a  being  of  yesterday,  and  that  the 
whole  of  his  institutions  and  customs  should  connect,  by  a  system 
of  intellectual  and  material  tokens,  his  remembrances  of  the  entire 
paft  with  his  hopes  for  the  future.  The  tendency  of  the  revolu- 
tionary philosophy  is  to  foster  a  disdain  of  the  past,  on  account  of 
its  polities;  and  I  need  not  add  that  the  positive  philosophy, 
which  takes  history  for  its  scientific  basis,  which  represents  all  the 
men  of  all  times  as  co-operating  in  the  same  evolution,  and  which 
perseveringly  connects  all  existing  progress  with  the  whole  of  ante- 
cedent human  action,  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  confirm  the  idea  and 
sentiment  of  social  continuity.  In  fact,  we  see  that  the  region  of 
the  positive  sciences  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  reverent  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  present  with  the  past,  has  withstood  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  which,  in  every  other 
connection,  would  almost  have  us  believe  that  reason  and  justice  are 
creations  of  our  own  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  here  on  the  fraternal  relation, 
though  it  would  obtain  its  share  of  attention  if  we  were  engaged 
in  forming  a  constitution  of  society.  For  our  purposes  here,  the 
brotherly  relation  offers  little  subject  of  remark,  interesting  as  it  is 
from  the  sweetness  or  the  bitterness  which  it  sheds  over  private  life. 
If  the  brothers  are  nearly  of  the  same  age,  there  is  little  subordina- 
tion in  the  case :  and  if  the  difierence  in  age  is  sufficient  to  admit 
of  that  subordination,  the  relation  becomes,  for  analytical  purposes, 
like  that  of  parent  and  child.  All  that  it  is  in  our  way  to  remark 
here  is  that  true  social  science  will  never  fail,  either  in  studying  tlie 
past,  or  speculating  on  the  future,  to  assign  the  rank  of  absolute 
requisites  to  all  elements  which  have,  through  all  time,  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  the  domestic  hierarchy.  Discarding  all  Utopian 
fancies,  and  proposing  to  observe  the  economy  of  real  society,  we 
must  bring  into  our  scientific  analysis  all  the  arrangements  which, 
by  their  steady  permanence,  indicate  their  grave  importance. 

The  third  head  of  our  statical  analysis  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  society,  as  composed  of  families  and  not  of  indi- 
viduals, and  from  a  point  of  view  which  commands  all  times  and 
places. 

The  main  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  social  to  the  individual 
organism  is,  according  to  an  established  law,  the  o  «  ., 
more  marked  speciality  of  the  various  functions  ful-  '  ^^*^  ^' 
filled  by  organs  more  and  more  distinct,  but  interconnected ;  so  that 
unity  of  aim  is  more  and  more  combined  with  diversity  of  means. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  fully  appreciate  a  phenomenon  which  is  for 
ever  proceeding  before  our  eyes,  and  in  which  we  bear  a  part ;  but 
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if  we  withdraw  ourselves  in  thought  from  the  social  system,  and 
contemplate  it  as  from  afar,  can  we  conceive  of  a  more  marvellous 
spectacle,  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  phenomena,  than  the  regu- 
lar and  constant  convergence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  human 
beings,  each  possessing  a  distinct  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  yet  incessantly  disposed,  amidst  all  their  dis- 
cordance of  talent  and  character,  to  concur  in  many  ways  in  the 
same  general  development,  without  concert,  and  even  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  most  of  them,  who  believe  that  they  are  merely  following 
their  personal  impulses?  This  is  the  scientific  picture  of  the 
phenomenon  :  and  no  temporary  disturbances  can  prevent  its  being, 
under  all  circumstances,  essentially  true.  This  reconciliation  of 
the  individuality  of  labour  with  co-operation  of  endeavours,  which 
becomes  more  remarkable  as  society  grows  more  complex  and  ex- 
tended, constitutes  the  radical  character  of  human  operations  when 
we  rise  from  the  domestic  to  the  social  point  of  view.  The  degree 
of  association  that  we  observe  among  the  superior  animals  has 
something  voluntary  in  it,  but  there  is  no  organization  which  can 
make  it  resemble  the  human :  and  the  first  individual  specializing 
of  common  functions  is  seen  in  our  simple  domestic  life,  which  is 
thus  a  type  of  the  social  organization.  The  division  of  labour  can 
never,  however,  be  very  marked  in  the  family,  because  the  members 
are  few ;  and  yet  more  because  such  a  division  would  soon  show 
itself  to  be  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution;  for  domestic 
training,  being  founded  on  imitation,  must  dispose  the  children  to 
follow  parental  employments,  instead  of  undertaking  new  ones : 
and  again,  any  very  marked  separation  in  the  employments  of  the 
members  must  impair  the  domestic  unity  which  is  the  aim  of  the 
association.  The  more  we  look  into  the  subject,  the  more  we  shall 
see  that  the  appropriation  of  employments,  which  is  the  elemen- 
tary principle  of  general  society,  cannot  hold  anything  like  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  family.  In  fact,  the  domestic  relations  do 
not  constitute  an  association,  but  a  union,  in  the  full  force  of  the 
term ;  and,  on  account  of  this  close  intimacy,  the  domestic  connec- 
tion is  of  a  totally  difierent  nature  from  the  social.  Its  character 
is  essentially  moral,  and  only  incidentally  intellectual ;  or,  in  anato- 
mical language,  it  corresponds  more  to  the  middle  than  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  brain.  Founded  chiefly  upon  attachment  and 
gratitude,  the  domestic  union  satisfies,  by  its  mere  existence,  all  our 
sympathetic  instincts,  quite  apart  from  all  idea  of  active  and  con- 
tinuous co-operation  towards  any  end,  unless  it  be  that  of  its  own 
institution.  Though  more  or  less  co-ordination  of  different  employ- 
ments must  exist,  it  is  so  secondary  an  afiair  that  when,  unhappily, 
it  remains  the  only  principle  of  connection,  the  domestic  union 
degenerates  into  mere  association,  and  is  even  too  likely  to  dissolve 
iiltogether.  In  society  the  elementary  economy  presents  an  inverse 
character,  the  sentiment  of  co-operation  becoming  preponderant, 
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and  the  sympathetic  instinct,  without  losing  its  steadiness,  becom- 
ing secondary.  No  doubt  there  are  a  multitude  of  men  well  enough 
organized  to  love  their  fellow-labourers,  however  numerous  or  re- 
mote they  may  be,  and  however  indirect  may  be  their  co-operation ; 
but  such  a  sentiment,  arising  from  the  reaction  of  the  reason  upon 
the  social  feelings,  could  never  be  strong  enough  to  guide  social 
life.  Even  under  the  best  circumstances  the  intellectual  mediocrity 
of  the  majority  of  men  does  not  allow  them  to  form  any  distinct 
idea  of  relations  which  are  too  extensive,  too  indirect,  and  too 
foreign  to  their  own  occupations  to  impart  any  sympathetic  stimulus 
which  could  be  of  permanent  use.  It  is  only  in  domestic  life  that 
Man  can  habitually  seek  the  full  and  free  expansion  of  his  social 
aflfections ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  the  last 
indispensable  preparation  for  social  life;  for  concentration  is  as 
necessary  to  the  feelings  as  generalization  to  the  thoughts.  Even 
the  most  eminent  men,  who  direct  their  sympathetic  instincts 
upon  their  race  at  large  or  the  society  in  which  they  live,  are 
usually  impelled  to  this  by  the  moral  disappointments  of  a  domestic 
life  which  has  failed  in  some  of  its  conditions ;  and  however  genial 
the  imperfect  compensation  may  be  to  them,  this  abstract  love  of 
their  species  admits  of  nothing  like  that  satisfaction  of  the  affec- 
tions which  arises  from  a  very  limited,  and  especially  an  individual 
attachment.  However  this  may  be,  such  cases  are  besides  too 
evidently  exceptional  to  affect  any  inquiry  into  the  social  economy. 
Thus,  though  the  sympathetic  instinct  exists  wherever  there  is 
association,  more  or  less,  the  principle  of  co-operation  is  that  which 
must  prevail,  when  we  pass  on  from  the  consideration  of  the  family 
^0  the  general  co-ordination  of  families.  To  attribute  to  it  the 
formation  of  the  social  state,  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  last  century 
to  do,  is  a  capital  error ;  but,  when  the  association  has  once  begun, 
there  is  nothing  like  this  principle  of  co-operation  for  giving  con- 
sistency and  character  to  the  combination.  In  the  lower  stages  of 
savage  life  we  see  families  combining  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
then  returning,  almost  like  the  brutes,  to  their  isolated  independence, 
as  soon  as  the  expedition,  which  is  usually  one  of  war  or  the  chase, 
is  ended,  though  already  some  Common  opinions,  expressed  in  a 
certain  uniform  language,  are  preparing  them  for  permanent  union 
in  tribes,  more  or  less  numerous.  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  co- 
operation, then,  spontaneous  or  concerted,  that  we  must  found  our 
analysis  of  the  last  division  of  social  statics. 

We  must  include  in  our  view  of  the  division  of  employments 
something  much  more  extensive  than  the  material 
arrangements  which  the  expression  is  usually  under-    ^^l^^^^ 
stood  to  convey.      We  must  include  under  it  all 
human  operations  whatever,  regarding  not  only  individuals  and 
classes,  but  also,  in  many  ways,  different  nations,  as  participating, 
in  a  special  mode  and  degree,  in  a  vast  common  work,  the  gradual 
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development  of  which  connects  the  fellow-labourers  with  the  whole 
series  of  their  predecessors,  and  even  with  their  successors.  This 
is  what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  race  being  bound  up  to- 
gether by  the  very  distribution  of  their  occupations  ;  and  it  is  this 
distribution  which  causes  the  extent  and  growing  complexity  of 
the  social  organism,  which  thus  appears  as  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  human  race.  Man  can  hardly  exist  in  a  solitary  state :  the 
family  can  exist  in  isolation,  because  it  can  divide  its  employments 
and  provide  for  its  wants  in  a  rough  kind  of  way :  a  spontaneous 
approximation  of  families  is  incessantly  exposed  to  temporary 
rupture,  occasioned  by  the  most  trifling  incidents.  But  when  a 
regular  division  of  employments  has  spread  through  any  society, 
the  social  state  begins  to  acquire  a  consistency  and  stability  which 
place  it  out  of  danger  from  particular  divergences.  The  habit  of 
partial  co-operation  convinces  each  family  of  its  close  dependence 
on  the  rest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  own  importance,  each  one 
being  then  justified  in  regarding  itself  as  fulfilling  a  real  public 
function,  more  or  less  indispensable  to  the  general  economy,  but 
inseparable  from  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  this  view  the  social 
organization  tends  more  and  more  to  rest  on  an  exact  estimate  of 
individual  diversities,  by  so  distributing  employments  as  to  appoint 
each  one  to  the  destination  he  is  most  fit  for,  from  his  own  nature 
(which  however  is  seldom  very  distinctly  marked),  from  his  educa- 
tion and  his  position,  and,  in  short,  from  all  his  qualifications ;  so 
that  all  individual  organizations,  even  the  most  vicious  and  im- 
perfect (short  of  monstrosity),  may  be  finally  made  use  of  for  the 
general  good.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  social  type  which  we  conceive 
of  as  the  limit  of  the  existing  social  order,  and  to  which  we  may  be 
for  ever  approximating,  though  without  the  hope  of  ever  attaining 
it ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  reproduction,  with  a  large  extension,  of  the 
domestic  organism,  with  less  power,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  of 
appointing  a  due  destination  to  every  member ;  so  that  the  social 
discipline  must  always  be  more  artificial,  and  therefore  more  im- 
perfect, than  the  domestic,  which  nature  herself  ordains  and 
administers. 

The  necessities  of  this  co-operation  and  distribution  of  special 
offices  cause  inconveniences  which  I  am  compelled  to  advert  to; 
for  it  is  in  the  investigation  of  these  that  we  find  the  scientific 
^^dvai  of  the  relation  between  the  idea  of  society  and  that  of  govern- 
ment. 

Some  economists  have  pointed  out,  but  in  a  very  inadequate  way,  the 

incaaveniefficp^    ®^^'®  ^^  ^^  exaggerated  division  of  material  labour ; 

and  1  have  mdicated,  m  regard  to  the  more  impor- 
tant field  of  scientific  labour,  the  mischievous  intellectual  conse- 
quences of  the  spirit  of  speciality  which  at  present  prevails.  It 
is  necessary  to  estimate  directly  the  principle  of  such  an  influence, 
in  order  to  understand  the  object  of  the  spontaneous  system  of 
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requisites  for  the  continuous  preservation  of  society.  In  decora- 
posing,  we  always  disperse  ;  and  the  distribution  of  human  labours 
must  occasion  individual  divergences,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  require  a  permanent  discipline  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
If  the  separation  of  social  functions  develops  a  useful  spirit  of 
detail,  on  the  one  hand,  it  tends,  on  the  other,  to  extinguish  or  to 
restrict  what  we  may  call  the  aggregate  or  general  s{)irit.  In  the 
same  way,  in  moral  relations,  while  each  individual  is  in  close 
dependence  on  the  mass,  he  is  drawn  away  from  it  by  the  expansion 
of  his  special  activity,  constantly  recalling  him  to  his  private 
interest,  which  he  but  very  dimly  perceives  to  be  related  to  the 
public.  On  both  grounds  the  inconveniences  of  the  division  of 
functions  increase  with  its  characteristic  advantages  without  their 
being  in  the  same  relation,  throughout  the  spontaneous  course  of 
the  social  evolution.  The  growing  speciality  of  habitual  ideas  and 
familiar  relations  must  tend  to  restrict  the  understanding  more  and 
more,  while  sharpening  it  in  a  certiiin  direction,  and  to  sever  more 
and  more  the  private  interest  from  a  public  interest  which  is  for 
ever  becoming  more  vague  and  indirect ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  social  affections,  gradually  concentrated  among  individuals  of 
the  same  profession,  become  more  and  more  alienated  from  all 
other  classes,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  analogy  of  ways  and  ideas. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  principle  by  which  alone  general  society  could 
be  developed  and  extended,  threatens,  in  another  view,  to  decompose 
it  into  a  multitude  of  unconnected  corporations,  which  almost  seem 
not  to  belong  to  the  same  species  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  gradual 
expansion  of  human  ability  seems  destined  to  produce  such  minds 
as  are  very  common  among  civilized  peoples,  and  prodigiously 
admired  by  them, — minds  which  are  very  able  in  some  one  respect 
and  monstrously  incapable  in  all  others.  If  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  deplore  the  spectacle  among  the  artisan  class,  of  a  work- 
man occupied  during  his  whole  life  in  nothing  else  but  making 
knife-handles  or  pins'  heads,  we  may  find  something  quite  as 
lamentable  in  the  intellectual  class,  in  the  exclusive  employment 
of  a  human  brain  in  resolving  some  equations,  or  in  classifying 
insects.  The  moral  effect  is,  unhappily,  analogous  in  the  two 
cases.  It  occasions  a  miserable  indifference  about  the  general 
course  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  there  are  equations  to  resolve 
and  pins  to  manufacture.  This  is  an  extreme  case  of  human 
automatism ;  but  the  frequency,  and  the  growing  frequency  of  the 
evil  gives  a  real  scientific  importance  to  the  case,  as  indicating  the 
general  tendency,  and  warning  us  to  restrain  it.  Thus  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  social  destination  of  government  is  to  guard  against 
and  restrain  the  fundamental  dispersion  of  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
interests,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  very  principle  of 
human  development,  and  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  put  a  stop 
to  social  progression  in  all  important  respects. 
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Here  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  basis  of  the  elementary  and 

Basis  of  the      al>stract  theory  of  government,  regarded  in  its  com- 

true  tJieory  of   plete  scientific  extension ;  that  is,  as  characterized  by 

government,      ^Yie  Universal  necessary  reaction, — first  spontaneous 

and  then  regulated,— of  the  whole  upon  the  parts.     It  is  clear  that 

the  only  way  of  preventing  such  a  dispersion  is  by  setting  up  this 

reaction  as  a  new  special  function,  which  shall  intervene  in  the 

Eerformance  of  all  the  various  functions  of  the  social  economy,  to  * 
eep  up  the  idea  of  the  whole,  and  the  feeling  of  the  common  inter- 
connection: and  the  more  energetically,  the  more  individual 
activity  tends  to  dissolve  them.  Not  itself  efiecting  any  deter- 
minate social  progress,  it  contributes  to  all  that  society  can  achieve, 
in  any  direction  whatever,  and  which  society  could  not  achieve 
without  its  concentrating  and  protective  care.  The  very  nature  of 
its  action  indicates  that  it  cannot  be  merely  material,  but  also,  and 
much  more,  intellectual  and  moral;  so  as  to  show  the  double 
necessity  of  what  has  been  called  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
government,  the  rational  subordination  of  which  was  the  best 
feature  of  the  social  organization  that  was  happily  efiected  in 
its  day,  under  the  influence  of  the  prevalent  Catholicism.  More- 
over, this  ruling  function  must  become  more  instead  of  less 
necessary,  as  human  development  proceeds,  because  its  essential 
principle  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  development  itself. — Thus, 
it  is  the  habitual  predominance  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  which 
constitutes  government,  in  whatever  way  it  is  regarded.  The  next 
consideration  is,  how  such  an  action  arises,  independently  of  all 
systematic  combination,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  social 
economy. 

If  the  dispersive  tendency  arising  from  the  distribution  of  func- 
Mementary  tious  naturally  propagates  itself,  it  is  clear  that  any 
subordination,  influence  Capable  ot*  neutralizing  it  must  also  be  con- 
stantly expanding.  In  fact,  an  elementary  subordination  must 
always  be  growing  out  of  the  distribution  of  human  operations, 
which  gives  birth  to  government,  in  the  bosom  of  society  itself,  as 
we  could  easily  discover  by  analysing  any  marked  subdivision  which 
has  just  taken  place  in  any  employment  whatever.  This  subordina- 
tion is  not  only  material,  but  yet  more  intellectual  and  moral ;  that 
is,  it  requires,  besides  practical  submission,  a  corresponding  degree 
of  real  confidence  in  both  the  capacity  and  the  probity  of  the  special 
organs  to  whom  a  function,  hitherto  universal,  is  confided.  Every 
one  of  us  relies,  even  for  life  itself,  on  the  aptitude  and  the  morality 
of  a  multitude  of  almost  unknown  agents,  whose  folly  or  wickedness 
might  afi'ect  the  welfare  of  vast  numbers  of  human  beings.  Such 
a  condition  belongs  to  all  modes  of  social  existence.  If  it  is  especially 
attributed  to  industrial  societies,  it  is  only  because  it  must  be  most 
conspicuous  where  the  division  of  labour  goes  furthest ;  and  it  is  as 
certainly  to  be  found  in  purely  military  societies ;  as  the  statical 
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the  highest  superiority  in  an  individual  or  a  family ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  enormous  private  fortune  cannot  sustain  any  com- 
petition with  the  financial  power  of  a  nation,  whose  treasury  is  filled 
by  a  multitude  of  the  smallest  contiibutions.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  enterprise  depends  on  a  high  intellectual  power,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  great  scientific  or  poetical  conception,  there  can  be  no  associa- 
tion of  ordinary  minds,  however  extensive,  which  can  compete  with 
a  Descartes  or  a  Shakspere.  It  is  the  same  in  the  moral  case ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  society  is  in  need  of  any  gi-eat  resource  of  devoted- 
ness,  the  want  cannot  be  supplied  by  accumulating  any  amount  of 
moderate  zeal  furnished  by  individuals.  The  only  use  of  a  multi- 
tude in  such  a  case  is  that  it  improves  the  chance  of  finding  the 
unique  organ  of  the  proposed  function ;  and  when  that  singular 
agent  is  once  found,  there  is  no  degree  of  multitude  which  can 
weigh  down  its  preponderance.  It  is  through  this  privilege  that 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  tend  to  an  ever-increasing  social  au- 
thority, from  the  time  when  a  due  division  of  employments  admits 
of  their  proper  development. 

Such  is,  then,  the  elementary  tendency  of  all  human  society  to 
Tendency  of  ^  Spontaneous  government.  This  tendency  accords 
society  to  gov-  with  a  Corresponding  system,  inherent  in  us  as  indi- 
emment.  viduals,  of  Special  dispositions  towards  command  in 

some,  and  towards  obedience  in  others.  We  must  not,  with  regard 
to  the  first,  confound  the  desire  to  rule  with  the  fitness  to  do  so; 
though  the  desire  is  one  element  of  the  fitness:  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  there  is  a  much  stronger  inclination  to  obedience  in  the 
generality  of  men  than  it  is  customary  in  our  day  to  suppose.  If 
men  were  as  rebellious  as  they  are  at  present  represented,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  ever  have  been  disciplined : 
and  it  is  certain  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  disposed  to  respect  any 
superiority,  especially  any  intellectual  or  moral  elevation,  in  our 
neighbours,  independently  of  any  view  to  our  own  advantage :  and 
this  instinct  of  submission  is,  in  truth,  only  too  often  lavished  on 
deceptive  appearances.  However  excessive  the  desire  of  command 
may  be  in  our  revolutionary  day,  there  can  be  no  one  who,  in  his 
secret  mind,  has  not  often  felt,  more  or  less  vividly,  how  sweet  it  is 
to  obey  when  he  can  have  the  rare  privilege  of  consigning  the  bur- 
densome responsibility  of  his  general  self-conduct  to  wise  and  trust- 
worthy guidance  :  and  probably  the  sense  of  this  is  strongest  in  those 
who  are  best  fitted  for  command.  In  the  midst  of  political  convul- 
sion, when  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  destruction  is  abroad,  the  mass 
of  the  people  manifest  a  scrupulous  obedience  towards  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  guides  from  whom  they  accept  direction,  and 
upon  whom  they  may  even  press  a  temporary  dictatorship,  in  their 
primary  and  urgent  need  of  a  preponderant  authority.  Thus  do 
individual  dispositions  show  themselves  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
course  of  social  relations  as  a  whole,  in  teaching  us  that  political 
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snbordination  is  as  inevitable,  generally  speaking,  as  it  is  indis- 
pensable. And  this  completes  the  elementary  delineation  of  Social 
Statics. 

My  sketch  has  perhaps  been  so  abstract  and  condensed  that  the 
conceptions  of  this  chapter  may  appear  obscure  at  present ;  but  light 
will  fall  upon  them  as  we  proceed.  We  may  already  see,  however, 
the  practical  advantage  which  arises  from  the  scientific  evolution  of 
human  relations.  The  individual  life,  ruled  by  personal  instincts; 
the  domestic,  by  sympathetic  instincts ;  and  the  social,  by  the 
special  development  of  intellectual  influences,  prepare  for  the  states 
of  human  existence  which  are  to  follow  :  and  that  which  ensues  is, 
first,  personal  morality,  which  subjects  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  a  wise  discipline ;  next,  domestic  morality,  which  subor- 
dinates selfishness  to  sympathy ;  and  lastly,  social  morality,  which 
directs  all  individual  tendencies  by  enlightened  reason,  always  hav- 
ing the  general  economy  in  view,  so  as  to  bring  into  concurrence  all 
the  faculties  of  human  nature,  according  to  their  appropriate  laws. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SOCIAL  DYNAMICS ;  OR,  THEORY  OF  THE  NATURAL  PROGRESS 

OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

If  we  regard  the  course  of  human  development  from  the  highest 
Scientific  view  scientific  point  of  view,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  con- 
of  Human  sists  in  cducing,  more  and  more,  the  characteristic 
progression,  faculties  of  humanity,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
animality  ;  and  especially  with  those  which  Man  has  in  common 
with  the  whole  organic  kingdom.  It  is  in  this  philosophical  sense 
that  the  most  eminent  civilization  must  be  pronounced  to  be  fully 
accordant  with  nature,  since  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  more  marked 
manifestation  of  the  chief  properties  of  our  species;  properties 
which,  latent  at  first,  can  come  into  play  only  in  that  advanced 
state  of  social  life  for  which  they  are  exclusively  destined.  The 
whole  system  of  biological  philosophy  indicates  the  natural  progres- 
sion. We  have  seen  how,  in  the  brute  kingdom,  the  superiority  of 
each  race  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  preponderance  of  the 
animal  life  over  the  organic.  In  like  manner,  we  see  that  our 
social  evolution  is  only  the  final  term  of  a  progression  which  has 
continued  from  the  simplest  vegetables  and  most  insignificant 
animals,  up  through  the  higher  reptiles,  to  the  birds  and  the  mam- 
mifers,  and  still  on  to  the  carnivorous  animals  and  monkeys,  the 
organic  characteristics  retiring,  and  the  animal  prevailing  more 
and  more,  till  the  intellectual  and  moral  tend  towards  the  ascen- 
dency which  can  never  be  fully  obtained,  even  in  the  highest  state  of 
human  perfection  that  we  can  conceive  of.  This  comparative  esti- 
mate aflfords  us  the  scientific  view  of  human  progression,  connected, 
as  we  see  it  is,  with  the  whole  course  of  animal  advancement,  of 
which  it  is  itself  the  highest  degree.  The  analysis  of  our  social 
progress  proves  indeed  that,  while  the  radical  dispositions  of  our 
nature  are  necessarily  invariable,  the  highest  of  them  are  in  a  con- 
tinuous state  of  relative  development,  by  which  they  rise  to  be  pre- 
ponderant powers  of  human  existence,  though  the  inversion  of  the 
primitive  economy  can  never  be  absolutely  complete.  We  have 
seen  that  this  is  the  essential  character  of  the  social  organism  in  a 
statical  view  :  but  it  becomes  much  more  marked  when  we  study 
its  variations  in  their  gradual  succession. 
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Civilization  develops,  to  an  enormous  degree,  the  action  of  Man 
upon  his  environment:  and  thus,  it  may  seem,  at   course  of  MaiC» 
first,  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  cares  of  tociai  develop- 
material  existence,  the  support  and  improvement  of  ^^^' 
which  appear  to  be  the  chief  object  of  most  social  occupations.     A 
closer  examination  will  show,  however,  that  this  development  gives 
the  advantage  to  the  highest  human  faculties,  both  by  the  security 
which  sets  free  our  attention  from  physical  wants,  and  by  the  direct 
and   steady  excitement  which   it   administers  to  the  intellectual 
functions,  and  even  the  social  feelings.     In  Man's  social   infancy, 
the  instincts  of  subsistence  are  so  preponderant,  that  the  sexual 
instinct  itself,  notwithstanding  its  primitive  strength,  is  at  first 
controlled  by  them:  the  domestic  affections   are  then  much  less 
pronounced ;  and  the  social  aff^ections  are  restricted  to  an  almost 
imperceptible  fraction  of  humanity,  beyond  which  everything  is 
foreign,  and  even  hostile :  and  the  malignant  passions  are  certainly, 
next  to  the  animal  api)etites,  the  mainspring  of  human  existence. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  civilization  leads  us  on  to  a  further  and 
further  development  of   our  noblest  dispositions  and  our  most 
generous  feelings,  which  are   the  only  possible  basis  of   human 
association,  and  which  receive,  by  means  of  that  association,  a  more 
and  more  special  culture.    As  for  the  intellectual  faculties, — we  see, 
by  the  habitual  improvidence  which  characterizes  savage  life,  how 
little  influence  reason  has  over  men  in  that  stage  of  existence. 
Those  faculties  are  then  undeveloped,  or  show  some  activity  only 
in  the  lowest  order,  which  relate  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses :  the 
faculties  of  abstraction  and  combination  are  almost  wholly  inert, 
except  under  some  transient  stimulus :  the  rude  curiosity  which  the 
spectacle  of  nature  involuntary  inspires  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
weakest  attempts  at  theological  explanation ;    and  amusements, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  violent  muscular  activity,  rising  at  best  to 
a  manifestation  of  merely  physical  address,  are  as  little  favourable 
to  the  development  of  intelligence  as  of  social  qualities.    The  influ- 
ence of  civilization  in  perpetually  improving  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties is  even  more  unquestionable  than  its  eflfect  on  moral  relations. 
The  development  of  the  individual  exhibits  to  us  in  little,  both  as 
to  time  and  degree,  the  chief  phases  of  social  development.    In  both 
cases,  the  end  is  to  subordinate  the  satisfaction  of  the  personal 
instincts  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  social  faculties,  subjecting, 
at  the  same  time,  all  our  passions  to  rules  imposed  by  an  ever- 
strengthening  intelligence,  with  the  view  of  identifying  the  indi- 
vidual more  and  more  with  the  species.     In  the  anatomical  view, 
we  should  say  that  the  process  is  to  give  an  influence  by  exercise  to 
the  organs  of  the  cerebral  systems,  increasing  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  vertebral  column,  and  their  nearness  to  the  frontal 
region.     Such  is  the  ideal  type  which  exhibits  the  course  of  human 
development,  in  the  individual,  and,  in  a  higher  degree,  in  the 
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species.  This  view  enables  lis  to  discriminate  the  natural  from 
the  artificial  part  of  the  process  of  development ;  that  part  being 
natural  which  raises  the  human  to  a  superiority  over  the  animal 
attributes ;  and  that  part  being  artificial  by  which  any  faculty  is 
made  to  preponderate  in  proportion  to  its  original  weakness :  and 
here  we  find  the  scientific  explanation  of  that  eternal  struggle 
between  our  humanity  and  our  animality  which  has  been  recognized 
by  all  who  have  made  Man  their  study,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
civilization  till  now,  and  embodied  in  many  forms  before  its  true 
character  was  fixed  by  the  positive  philosophy. 

This,  then,  is  the  direction  of  the  human  evolution.     The  next 
Bau  of        consideration  is  the  rate  at  which  it  proceeds,  apart 
progress.       from  any  differences  which  may  result  from  climate, 
race,  or  other  modifying  causes.     Taking  into  the  account  only 
imiversal  causes,  it  is  clear  that  the  speed  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  combined  influence  of  the  chief  natural  conditions  relating  to 
the  human  organism  first,  and  next  to  its  medium.   The  invariable- 
ness, — the  evident  impossibility  of  suspending  these  fundamental 
conditions  must  ever  prevent  our  estimating  their  respective  im- 
portance, though  we  may  have  a  general  conviction  that  our  spon- 
taneous development  must  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  any  change 
in  these  elementary  influences,  organic  or  inorganic ;  supposing,  for 
instance,  our  cerebral  system  to  be  slightly  inferior,  in  the  frontal 
region ;  or  our  planet  to  become  larger  or  more  habitable.     Sociolo- 
gical analysis  can,  by  its  nature,  reach  only  to  accessory  conditions, 
which  are  rendered  susceptible  of  estimate  by  their  variations. 
Among  these  secondary  but  permanent  influences,  which  affect 
.         the  rate  of  human  development,  ennui  is  the  first 
which  presents  itself.   Man,  like  other  animals,  cannot 
be  happy  without  a  sufficient  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  intense  and 
persistent  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  activity  of  each  faculty.     The 
greater  difficulty  experienced  by  man  in  obtaining  a  development 
compatible  with  the  special  superiority  of  his  nature  renders  him 
more  subject  than  the  other  animals  to  that  remarkable  state  of 
irksome  languor  which  indicates  at  once  the  existence  of  the  faculties 
and  their  insufficient  activity,  and  which  would  become  equally  ir- 
reconcilable with  a  radical  debility  incapable  of  any  urgent  tendency, 
and  with  an  ideal  vigour,  spontaneously  susceptible  of  indefatigable 
exercise.     A  disposition  at  once  intellectual  and  moral,  which  we 
daily  see  at  work  in  natures  endowed  with  any  energy,  must  have 
powerfully  accelerated  the    human  expansion,  in  the  infancy  of 
humanity,  by  the  uneasy  excitement  it  occasioned  either  in  the  eager 
search  for  new  sources  of  emotion,  or  in  the  more  intense  develop- 
ment of  direct  human  activity.     This  secondary  influence  is  not 
very  marked  till  the  social  state  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  men 
feel  a  growing  need  to  exercise  the  highest  faculties,  which  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  least  energetic.     The  strongest  faculties,  which 
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are  tlie  lowest,  are  so  easily  exercised  that  inordinary  circumstances 
they  can  hardly  generate  the  ennui  which  would  produce  a  favourable 
cerebral  reaction.  Savages,  like  children,  are  not  subject  to  much 
emmi  while  their  physical  activity,  which  alone  is  of  any  importance 
to  them,  is  not  interfered  with.  An  easy  and  protracted  sleep  pre- 
vents them,  as  if  they  were  mere  animals,  from  feeling  their  intellec- 
tual torpor  in  any  irksome  way.  This  brief  notice  of  the  influence 
of  ennui  was  necessary,  to  show  what  its  operation  really  amounts 
to  in  accelerating  the  speed  of  our  social  evolution.  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  accelerating  influences  is  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  life,  which  I  mention  in  the  second  Duration  of 
place.  There  is  no  denying  that  our  social  progression  human  ufe. 
rests  upon  death.  I  mean  the  successive  steps  suppose  the  steady 
renewal  of  the  agents  of  the  general  movement,  which  is  almost  im- 
perceptible in  the  course  of  any  single  life,  and  becomes  marked  only 
on  the  succession  of  a  new  generation.  Here  again  the  social 
resembles  the  individual  organism, — being  under  the  same  necessity 
to  throw  ofi"  its  constituent  parts  as  they  become,  by  the  vital  action 
itself,  unfit  for  further  use,  and  must  be  replaced  by  new  elements. 
To  illustrate  this,  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  an  indefinite 
duration  of  human  life,  which  would  presently  put  a  stop  to  all  pro- 
gression whatever.  It  is  enough  to  imagine  it  lengthened  tenfold 
only,  its  respective  periods  preserving  their  present  proportions.  If 
the  general  constitution  of  the  brain  remained  the  same  as  now, 
there  must  be  a  retardation,  though  we  know  not  how  great,  in  our 
social  development :  for  the  perpetual  conflict  which  goes  on  between 
the  conservative  instinct  that  belongs  to  age  and  the  innovating 
instinct  which  distinguishes  youth  would  be  much  more  favourable 
than  now  to  the  former.  From  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the 
higher  parts  of  our  nature,  even  those  who,  in  their  prime,  have 
contributed  most  to  human  progress  cannot  preserve  their  due  social 
eminence  very  long  without  becoming  more  or  less  hostile  to  the 
further  progress  which  they  cannot  assist.  But  an  ephemeral  life 
^ould  be  quite  as  mischievous  as  a  too  protracted  one,  by  giving  too 
much  power  to  the  instinct  of  innovation.  The  resistance  which 
this  instinct  now  meets  with  from  the  conservatism  of  age  compels  it 
to  accommodate  its  efforts  to  the  whole  of  what  has  been  already  done. 
Without  this  check,  our  feeble  nature,  which  has  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  irksome  and  continuous  labour,  would  be  for  ever  proposing 
incomplete  views  and  crude  attempts,  that  could  never  ripen  into 
mature  projects  and  feasible  acts  :  and  this  would  be  the  inevitable 
state  of  things,  if  human  life  were  reduced  to  a  quarter,  or  even  to 
half  its  present  length.  Such  would  be  the  consequences,  in  either 
case,  if  we  suppose  the  constitution  of  the  human  brain  to  be  much 
what  it  is  now :  and  to  suppose  it  essentially  changed,  would  be  to 
carry  us  over  into  the  region  of  hypothesis. 
No  justification  is  however  afforded  by  these  considerations  to  the 
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optimism  of  the  advocates  of  final  causes :  for  if,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  case,  the  actual  order  is  necessarily  more  or  less  accordant  with 
the  course  of  the  phenomena,  it  is  very  far  from  being  true  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  natural  economy  is  as  good  for  its  purposes  as  we 
can  easily  conceive.  The  slowness  of  our  social  development  is  no 
doubt  partly  owing  to  the  extreme  imperfection  of  our  organism  ; 
but  it  is  owing  nearly  as  much  to  the  brevity  of  human  life:  and 
there  would  be  no  risk  to  any  other  great  arrangement  if  the  dura- 
tion of  our  life,  while  still  limited  by  the  conditions  just  specified, 
were  doubled  or  trebled.  We  have  hardly  thirty  years  (and  those 
beset  with  impediments)  to  devote  to  other  purposes  than  preparation 
for  life  or  for  death  ;  and  this  is  a  very  insufficient  balance  between 
what  Man  can  devise  and  what  he  can  execute.  Probably  no  one 
has  ever  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the  direct  advancement  of  the 
human  mind  without  bitterly  feeling  how  time,  employed  to  the 
utmost,  failed  him  for  the  working  out  of  more  than  an  insignificant 
part  of  his  conceptions.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  coadjutors  compensates  for  this  restriction  of  individual 
activity.  Important  as  this  compensation  is,  it  is  very  imperfect, 
both  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  in  preparing  each  successor,  and 
because  the  precise  continuance  of  the  work  l3y  different  persons, 
occupying  different  points  of  view,  is  impossible,  and  the  more  out 
of  the  question  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  new  co- 
adjutors. In  the  simplest  material  operations,  no  man's  work  has 
ever  been  carried  on  by  others  precisely  as  he  would  have  done  it 
himself ;  and  the  more  difficult  and  lofty  labours,  which  require  in- 
tellectual and  moral  forces  to  complete  them,  are  much  more  in  need 
of  a  persistent  unity  in  their  management  These  intellectual  and 
moral  forces  no  more  admit  Of  partition  and  addition  by  successors 
than  by  contemporaries ;  and,  whatever  the  advocates  of  the  indefi- 
nite distribution  of  individual  efforts  may  say,  a  certain  degree 
of  concentration  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  human 
progress. 

Another  cause  which  affects  the  rate  of  progress  is  the  natural 
Increase  of  increase  of  population,  which  contributes  more  than 
population.  any  other  influence  to  accelerate  the  speed.  This 
increase  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  clearest  symptom  of  the 
gradual  amelioration  of  the  human  condition  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  unquestionable  when  we  take  the  whole  race  into  the  account ; 
or  at  least,  all  the  nations  which  have  any  mutual  interest :  but  this 
is  not  the  view  with  which  my  argument  is  concerned.  I  have  to 
consider  only  the  progressive  condensation  of  our  species  as  a  last 
general  element  concurring  in  the  regulation  of  our  rate  of  social  pro- 
gress. It  is  clear  that  by  this  condensation,  and  especially  in  its  early 
stages,  such  a  division  of  employments  is  favoured  as  could  not  take 
place  among  smaller  numbers :  and  again,  that  the  faculties  of  indi- 
viduals are  stimulated  to  find  subsistence  by  more  refined  methods ; 
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and  again,  that  society  is  obliged  to  react  with  a  firmer  and  better 
concerted  energy  against  the  expansion  of  individual  divergences. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  speak,  not  of  the  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  mankind,  but  of  their  concentration  ui)on  a  given  space, 
according  to  the  special  expression  which  I  have  made  use  of,  and 
which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  great  centres  of  po[)ulation. 
whence,  in  all  ages,  human  progression  has  started.  By  creating 
new  wants  and  new  difficulties,  this  gradual  concentration  develops 
new  means,  not  only  of  progress  but  of  order,  by  neutralizing  physi- 
cal inequalities,  and  affording  a  growing  ascendency  to  those  intel- 
lectual and  moral  forces  which  are  suppressed  among  a  scanty 
population.  If  we  go  on  to  inquire  into  tlie  effect  of  a  quicker  or 
slower  concentration,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  social  movement  is 
further  accelerated  by  the  disturbance  given  to  the  old  antagonism 
between  the  conservative  and  the  innovating  instincts, — the  last 
being  strongly  reinforced.  In  this  sense  the  sociological  influence  of 
a  more  rapid  increase  of  population  is  in  analogy  with  that  which 
we  have  just  been  considering  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  life  ;  for 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  more  frequent  renewal  of  in- 
dividuals is  caused  by  the  short  life  of  some,  or  the  speedier  multi- 
plication of  others  ;  and  what  was  said  in  the  former  case  will  suffice 
for  the  latter.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  condensa- 
tion and  rapidity  were  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  degree,  they  would 
not  favour,  but  impede  this  acceleration.  The  condensation,  if 
carried  too  far,  would  render  the  support  of  human  life  too  difficult; 
and  the  rapidity,  if  extreme,  would  so  affect  the  stability  of  social 
enterprises  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  considerable  shortening  of  our 
life.  As  yet,  however,  the  increase  of  population  has  never  nearly 
reached  the  natural  limits  at  which  such  inconveniences  will  begin; 
and  we  have  really  no  experience  of  them,  unless  in  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  of  disturbance  caused  by  migrations,  ill-managed  as  to 
their  extent  of  numbers  and  of  time.  In  an  extremely  distant 
future,  our  posterity  will  have  to  consider  the  question,  and  with 
much  anxiety ;  because,  from  the  smallness  of  the  globe,  and  the 
necessary  limitation  of  human  resources,  the  tendency  to  increase 
will  become  extremely  important,  when  the  human  race  will  be  ten 
times  as  numerous  as  at  present,  and  as  much  condensed  every- 
where as  it  is  now  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Whenever  that  time 
comes,  the  more  complete  development  of  human  nature,  and  the 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  evolution,  will  no 
doubt  supply  new  means  of  resistance  to  the  danger ;  means  ^f 
which  we  can  form  no  clear  conception,  and  about  which  it  is  not 
for  us  to  decide  whether  they  will,  on  the  whole,  afford  a  sufficient 
compensation. 

These  are  not  all  the  accelerating  influences  which  could  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  are  the  chief ;  and  they  are  enough  for  us,  in  our 
abstract  view  of  our  subject.     I  have  now  only  to  exhibit  the  main 
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subordination  which  the  diflferent  aspects  of  human  development 
must  mutually  present  ^ 

Though  the  elements  of  our  social  evolution  are  connected,  and 
The,  order  of  alwa3's  acting  on  each  other,  one  must  be  preponder- 
evoiution,  ant,  in  order  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  rest,  though 
they  may,  in  their  turn,  so  act  upon  it  as  to  cause  its  further  expan- 
sion. We  must  find  out  this  superior  element,  leaving  the  lower 
degrees  of  subordination  to  disclose  themselves  as  we  proceed  :  and 
we  have  not  to  search  far  for  this  element,  as  we  cannot  err  in 
taking  that  which  can  be  best  conceived  of  apart  from  the  rest, 
notwithstanding  their  necessary  connection,  while  the  consideration 
of  it  would  enter  into  the  studv  of  the  others.  This  double  charac- 
teristic  points  out  the  intellectual  evolution  as  the  preponderant 
principle.  If  the  intellectual  point  of  view  was  the  chief  in  our 
statical  study  of  the  organism,  much  more  must  it  be  so  in  the 
dynamical  case.  If  our  reason  required  at  the  outset  the  awaken- 
ing and  stimulating  influence  of  the  appetites,  the  passions,  and  the 
sentiments,  not  the  less  has  human  progression  gone  forward  under 
its  direction.  It  is  only  through  the  more  and  more  marked  influ- 
ence of  the  reason  over  the  general  conduct  of  Man  and  of  society, 
that  the  gradual  march  of  our  race  has  atttiined  that  regularity  and 
persevering  continuity  which  distinguish  it  so  radically  from  the 
desultory  and  barren  expansion  of  even  the  highest  of  the  animal 
orders,  which  share,  and  with  enhanced  strength,  the  appetites,  the 
passions,  and  even  the  primary  sentiments  of  Man.  If  the  statical 
analysis  of  our  social  organism  shows  it  resting  at  length  upon  a 
certain  system  of  fimdamental  opinions,  the  gi'adual  changes  of 
that  system  must  affect  the  successive  modifications  of  the  life 
of  humanity :  and  this  is  why,  since  the  birth  of  philosophy,  the 
history  of  society  has  been  regarded  as  governed  by  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  As  it  is  necessary,  in  a  scientific  sense,  to  refer 
our  historical  analysis  to  the  preponderant  evolution,  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  must  in  this  case  choose,  or  rather  preserve,  the  general 
history  of  the  human  mind  as  the  natural  guide  to  all  historical 
study  of  humanity.  One  consequence  of  the  same  principle, — a 
consequence  as  rigorous  but  less  understood, — is  that  we  must 
choose  for  consideration  in  this  intellectual  history,  the  most 
general  and  abstract  conceptions,  which  require  the  exercise  of  our 
highest  faculties.  Thus  it  is  the  study  of  the  fundamental  system 
of  human  opinions  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  phenomena, — in 
short,  the  history  of  Philosophy,  whatever  may  be  its  character, 
theolo«fical,  metaphysical,  or  positive, — which  must  regulate  our 
historical  analysis.  No  other  department  of  intellectual  history, 
not  even  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  including  poetry,  could,  how- 
ever important  in  itself,  be  employed  for  this  object ;  because  the 
faculties  of  expression,  which  lie  nearer  to  the  affective  faculties, 
have  always,  in  their  palmiest  days,  been  subordinated,  in  the  eco- 
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noray  of  social  progress,  to  the  faculties  of  direct  conception.  The 
danger  (which  is  inherent  in  every  choice,  and  which  is  least  in  the 
choice  that  I  have  made)  of  losing  sight  of  the  interconnection  of 
all  the  parts  of  human  development,  may  be  partly  guarded  against 
by  frequently  comparing  them,  to  see  if  the  variations  in  any  one 
corresponds  with  equivalent  variations  in  the  others.  I  believe  we 
shall  find  that  this  confirmation  is  eminently  obtainable  by  my 
method  of  historical  analysis.  This  will  be  proved  at  once  if  we 
find  that  the  development  of  the  highest  part  of  human  interests  is 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  lowest, — the  intellectual  with  the 
material.  If  there  is  an  accordance  between  the  two  extremes, 
there  must  be  also  between  all  the  intermediate  terras. 

We  have  indicated  the  general  direction  of  the  human  evolution, 
its  rate  of  progress,  and  its  necessary  order.  We  may  now  proceed 
at  once  to  investigate  the  natural  laws  by  which  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind  proceeds.  The  scientific  principle  of  the  theory 
appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  great  philosophical  law  of  the 
succession  of  the  three  states : — the  primitive  theological  state,  the 
transient  metaphysical,  and  the  final  positive  state, — through  which 
the  human  mind  has  to  pass,  in  every  kind  of  speculation.  This 
seems  to  be  the  place  in  which  we  should  attempt  the  direct  estimate 
of  this  fundamental  law  taking  it  as  the  basis  of  my  historical 
analysis,  which  must  itself  have  for  its  chief  object  to  explain  and 
expand  the  general  notion  of  this  law  by  a  more  and  more  extended 
and  exact  application  of  it  in  the  review  of  the  entire  past  of  human 
history.  I  hope  that  the  frequent  statement  and  application  of  this 
law  throughout  the  preceding  part  of  my  work  will  enable  me  to 
condense  my  demonstration  of  it  here,  without  impairing  its  dis- 
tinctness, or  injuring  its  ejBficacy  in  such  ulterior  use  as  we  shall 
have  to  make  of  it. 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  abundantly  familiar  with  the  inter- 
pretation and  destination  of  the  law.  All  thoughtful  Law  of  the 
persons  can  verify  for  themselves  its  operation  in  Three  Periods, 
individual  development,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  as  I  pointed  out 
at  the  beginning  of  this  work.  We  can  test  it,  as  we  have  tested 
other  laws,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  comparison.  I  have 
done  so  through  many  years  of  meditation ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  all  these  methods  of  investigation  will  be  found  to  concur 
in  the  complete  establishment  of  this  historical  proposition,  which  I 
maintain  to  be  as  fully  demonstrated  as  any  other  law  admitted 
into  any  other  department  of  natural  philosophy.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  this  law  of  the  three  periods,  all  positive  philosophers  have 
agreed  on  its  special  adaptation  to  the  particular  science  in  which  each 
was  interested,  though  all  have  not  made  the  avowal  with  equal 
openness.  The  only  objections  that  I  have  encountered  have  related 
merely  to  the  universality  of  its  application.  I  hold  it  to  be  now 
implicitly  recognized  with  regard  to  all  the  sciences  which  are 
positive :  that  is>  the  triple  evolution  is  admitted  in  regard  to  all 
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cases  in  which  it  is  accomph'shed.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  social 
science  that  its  application  is  supposed  to  be  impossible  :  and  I 
believe  the  objection  to  signify  nothing  more  than  that  the  evolu- 
tion is  in  this  case  incomplete.  Social  science  has,  with  all  its 
complexity,  passed  through  the  theological  state,  and  has  almost 
everywhere  fully  attained  the  metaphysical ;  while  it  has  nowhere 
yet  risen  to  the  positive,  except  in  this  book.  I  shall  leave  the 
assertion  of  the  law  in  regard  to  sociology  to  the  demonstration 
which  my  analysis  will  afford  :  for  those  who  cannot  perceive  in 
this  volume,  as  a  whole,  the  nascent  realization  of  this  last  philo- 
sophical process  could  not  be  convinced  by  argument  Leaving  the 
historical  verification  of  the  law  therefore  to  the  reader,  I  invite 
attention  to  its  philosophical  explanation.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  succession  of  the  three  states  is  a  general  fact.  Such  generality 
would  go  for  more  in  any  other  science  than  in  sociology,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  our  biological  philosophy  enables  us  to  conceive 
of  all  the  main  relations  of  social  phenomena  a  'priori,  independently 
of  their  direct. investigation,  and  we  need  confirmation  of  our  con- 
ceptions by  direct  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  experience. 
An  a  priori  conception  of  a  law  so  important  as  this  is  of  the  deep- 
est interest  in  the  study  of  social  dynamics ;  and,  to  confirm  it,  we 
must  carefully  mark  the  general  grounds,  derived  from  an  exact 
knowledge,  which  have  rendered  indispensable  on  the  one  hand, 
and  inevitable  on  the  other,  that  succession  of  social  phenomena 
which  take  their  course  under  the  operation  of  this  law.  The 
logical  grounds  have  already  been  assigned,  at  the  outset  of  the 
work,  and  repeatedly  since :  and  it  is  with  the  moral  and  social 
that  we  now  have  to  do,  and  we  can  review  them  without 
subjecting  ourselves  to  the  reproach  of  severing  the  parts  of  a 
philosophical  demonstration  which  are  in  their  nature  bound  up 
together. 

The  necessity  of  the  intellectual  evolution  I  assert  lies  in  the 
The  Theoiogi-  primary  tendency  of  Man  to  transfer  the  sense  of  his 
cai period.  own  nature  into  the  radical  explanation  of  all 
phenomena  whatever.  Philosophers  tell  us  of  the  fundamental 
difficulty  of  knowing  ourselves  ;  but  this  is  a  remark  which  could 
not  have  been  made  till  human  reason  had  achieved  a  considerable 
advance.  The  mind  must  have  attained  to  a  refined  state  of 
meditation  before  it  could  be  astonished  at  its  own  acts, — reflecting 
upon  itself  a  speculative  activity  which  must  be  at  first  incited  by 
the  external  world.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Man  must  begin  by  sup- 
posing himself  the  centre  of  all  things,  he  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
next  set  himself  up  as  a  universal  type.  The  only  way  that  he  can 
explain  any  phenomena  is  by  likening  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
his  own  acts, — the  only  ones  whose  mode  of  production  he  can  sup- 
pose himself,  by  the  accompanying  sensations,  to  understand.  We 
may  therefore  set  up  a  converse  statement,  and  say  that  Man 
knows  nothing  but  himself ;  and  thus,  his  philosophy,  in  hia  earliest 
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stage,  consists  principally  in  transferring  this  spontaneous  unity, 
more  or  less  fortunately,  into  all  subjects  which  may  present  them- 
selves to  his  nascent  attention.  It  is  the  highest  proof  of  his  philo- 
sophical maturity  when  he  can,  at  length,  apply  the  study  of  external 
nature  to  his  own.  When  I  laid  this  down  as  the  basis  of  biological 
philosophy,  I  intimated  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  an  attainment. 
At  the  outset,  under  the  inverse  process,  the  universe  is  always 
subordinated  to  Man,  in  speculative  as  well  as  in  active  respects. 
We  shall  not  have  attained  a  truly  rational  position  till  we  can 
reconcile  these  two  great  philosophical  views,  at  present  antagonistic, 
but  admitting  of  being  made  mutually  complementary,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  prepared  for  being  so,  from  this  time  forward.  Such  a 
harmony  is  even  now  barely  conceivable  in  the  brightest  insight 
of  philosophical  genius,  and  there  could  have  been  no  choice  between 
the  two  courses  in  the  earliest  days  of  human  development.  The 
starting-point  must  have    been   that  which   alone  was   naturally 

f Possible.  This  was  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  theological  phi- 
osophy,  the  elementary  spirit  of  which  consists  in  explaining  the 
intimate  nature  of  phenomena,  and  their  mode  of  production,  and 
in  likening  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  acts  of  human  will, 
through  our  primary  tendency  to  regard  all  beings  as  living  a  life 
analogous  to  our  own,  and  often  superior,  from  their  greater  habitual 
energy.  This  procedure  is  so  eminently  exclusive,  that  men  are 
unable  to  emancipate  themselves  from  it,  even  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  evolution,  except  by  abandoning  altogether  these  inac- 
cessible researches,  and  restricting  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  phenomena,  apart  from  their  causes.  Whenever,  at  this 
day,  the  human  mind  attempts  to  pass  these  inevitable  limits,  it 
involuntarily  falls  again  into  the  primary  errors,  even  in  regard  to 
the  simplest  phenomena,  because  it  recurs  to  an  aim  and  point  of 
view  essentially  analogous,  in  attributing  the  production  of  phe- 
nomena to  special  volitions,  internal,  or  more  or  less  external.  One 
case  presents  itself  as  an  example,  of  the  simplest  scientific  character, 
— that  of  the  memorable  philosophical  error  of  the  illustrious  Male- 
branche  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  mathematical  laws  of 
the  elementary  collision  of  solid  bodies.  If  such  a  mind,  in  such 
an  age,  could  explain  such  a  theory  in  no  other  way  than  by  an 
express  recurrence  to  the  continuous  activity  of  a  direct  and  special 
providence,  we  cannot  doubt  the  tendency  of  our  reason  towards 
a  radically  theological  philosophy  whenever  we  attempt  to  penetrate, 
on  any  ground  whatever,  the  intimate  nature  of  phenomena. 

This  inevitableness  of  the  theological   philosophy  is  its  most 
radical  property,  and  the  first  cause  of  its  long  ascen-    jn^cUgctuai 
dency.     We  have  seen  before  that  it  was  necessary,     irtjiuence  of 
as  the  only  possible  beginning  of  our  intellectual     *^  ^hUo^^'h 
evolution ;  for  the  facts  which  must  form  the  basis    ^*  ^ 
of  a  positive  theory  could  not  be  collected  to  any  purpose  with- 
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out  some  preliminary  theory  which  should  guide  their  collection. 
Our  understanding  cannot  act  without  some  doctrine,  false  or  true, 
vague  or  precise,  which  may  concentrate  and  stimulate  its  efforts, 
and  afford  ground  for  enough  speculative  continuity  to  sustain  our 
mental  activity.  Our  meteorological  ohservations,  as  we  call  them, 
show  us  how  useless  may  be  vast  compilations  of  facts,  and  how 
really  unmeaning,  while  we  are  destitute  of  any  theory  whatever. 
Those  who  expect  that  the  theory  will  be  suggested  by  the  facts, 
do  not  understand  what  is  the  course  necessarily  pursued  by  the 
human  mind,  which  has  achieved  all  real  results  by  the  only  effec- 
tual method, — of  anticipating  scientific  observations  by  some  con- 
ception (hypothetical  in  the  first  instance)  of  the  corresponding 
phenomena.  Such  a  necessity  has  already  been  shown  to  be 
especially  marked  in  the  case  of  social  speculations,  not  only  from 
their  complexity,  but  from  the  peculiarity  that  a  long  preparatory 
development  of  the  human  mind  and  of  society  constitutes  the 
phenomena  of  the  case,  independently  of  all  preparation  of  observers, 
and  all  accumulation  of  observations.  It  may  be  worth  observing, 
that  all  the  partial  verifications  of  this  fundamental  proposition  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  different  sciences  confirm  each  other,  ou 
account  of  our  tendency  to  unity  of  method  and  homogeneousness 
of  doctrine,  which  would  incline  us  to  extend  the  theological  philos- 
ophy from  one  class  of  speculations  to  another,  even  if  we  should 
not  so  treat  each  one  of  them  separately. 

The  original  and  indispensable  office  of  the  theological  philosophy 
is  then  to  lead  forth  the  human  mind  from  the  vicious  circle  in 
which  it  was  confined  by  the  two  necessities  of  observing  first,  in 
order  to  form  conceptions,  and  of  forming  theories  first,  in  order  to 
observe.  The  theological  philosophy  afforded  an  issue  by  likening 
all  phenomena  whatever  to  human  acts;  directly,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  supposing  all  bodies  to  have  a  life  more  or  less  like 
our  own,  and  indirectly  afterwards,  by  means  of  the  more  durable 
and  suggestive  hypothesis  which  adds  to  the  visible  system  of 
things  an  invisible  world,  peopled  by  superhuman  agents,  who 
occasion  all  phenomena  by  their  action  on  matter,  otherwise  inert 
The  second  stage  is  especially  suitable  to  the  human  mind  which 
begins  to  feel  its  difficulties  and  its  needs ;  for  every  new  pheno- 
menon is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  a  fresh  volition  in 
the  ideal  agent  concerned,  or,  at  most,  by  the  easy  creation  of  a 
new  agent.  However  futile  these  speculations  may  now  appear, 
we  must  remember  that,  in  all  times  and  everywhere,  they  have 
awakened  human  thought  by  offering  to  it  the  only  material  which 
it  could  at  first  accept.  Besides  that  there  was  no  choice,  .the 
infant  reason  can  be  interested  by  nothing  but  sublime  solutions, 
obtained  without  any  deep  and  sustained  conflict  of  thought.  We, 
at  this  day,  find  ourselves  able,  after  suitable  training,  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  without  heed  to 
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their  first  and  final  causes :  but  still  we  detect  ourselves  occasion- 
ally yielding  to  the  infantine  curiosity  which  pretends  to  a  power  of 
knowing  the  origin  and  the  end  of  all  things.  But  such  severity  of 
reason  as  we  are  capable  of  has  become  attainable  only  since  the 
accumulation  of  our  knowledge  has  yielded  us  a  rational  hope  of 
finally  discovering  the  natural  laws  that  were  altogether  out  of 
reach,  in  the  early  states  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  the  only  alter- 
native from  total  inactivity  was,  in  those  days,  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  inaccessible  subjects  which  are  represented  by  the  theological 
philosophy. — The  moral  and  social  grounds  of  this  philosophy  were 
as  necessary  as  the  intellectual.  Ite  moral  influence  wiis  to  inspire 
Man  with  confidence  enough  for  action,  by  animating  him  with  a 
sense  of  a  position  of  supremacy.  There  is  something  astonishing 
in  the  contrast  between  the  actual  powers  of  Man  in  an  infant 
state  and  the  indefinite  control  which  he  aspires  to  exercise  over 
external  nature;  just  as  there  is  in  his  expectation  of  understanding 
matters  which  are  inaccessible  to  reason.  The  practical  and  the 
speculative  expectation  alike  belong  to  the  theological  philosophy. 
Supposing  all  phenomena  to  be  regulated  by  superhuman  will, 
Man  may  hope  to  modify  the  universe  by  his  desires ;  not  by  his 
personal  resources,  but  by  the  access  which  he  believes  himself  to 
have  to  the  imaginary  beings  whose  power  is  unlimited :  whereas, 
if  he  was  aware  from  the  beginning  that  the  universe  is  subject  to 
invariable  laws,  the  certainty  that  he  could  no  more  influence  than 
understand  them  would  so  discourage  him  that  he  would  remain 
for  ever  in  his  original  apathy,  intellectual  and  moral.  We  find 
ourselves  able  to  dispense  with  supernatural  aid  in  our  difficulties 
and  sufierings,  in  proportion  as  we  obtain  a  gradrtal  control  over 
nature  by  a  knowledge  of  her  laws:  but  the  early  races  of  men 
were  in  an  opposite  condition.  They  could  obtain  confidence,  and 
therefore  courage,  only  from  above,  and  through  the  illusion  of  an 
illimitable  power  residing  there,  which  could,  on  any  occasion, 
aflford  them  irresistible  aid.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  any  hope 
of  a  future  life.  We  shall  see  presently  that  it  was  not  till  a  much 
later  period  that  that  hope  exercised  any  important  social  influ- 
ence :  and  even  in  more  recent  times,  we  shall  find  that  the  effect 
of  the  religious  spirit  on  the  conduct  of  human  life  proceeds  much 
more  from  belief  in  actual  and  special  immediate  aid  than  from 
the  uniform  perspective  of  a  remote  future  existence.  This  seems 
to  me  the  leading  aspect  of  the  remarkable  state  which  is  produced 
in  the  human  brain  by  the  important  intellectual  and  moral  pheno- 
menon of  prayer;  the  admirable  properties  of  which,  when  it  has 
attained  its  full  physiological  efficacy,  are  very  manifest  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  progress.  After  a  long  decline  of  the  religious 
spirit,  the  notion  of  miracle  was  naturally  formed,  to  characterize  • 
the  events  which  had  become  exceptional,  and  were  attributed  to 
divine  intervention :  but  the  very  conception  shows  that  the  general 
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principle  of  natural  laws  had  become  familiar,  and  even  prepon- 
derant, because  the  only  sense  of  miracle  was  a  transient  suspension 
of  natural  laws.  While  the  theological  philosophy  was  all  in  all, 
there  were  no  miracles,  because  everything  was  equally  marvellous, 
as  we  see  by  the  artless  descriptions  of  ancient  poetry,  in  which  the 
commonest  incidents  are  mixed  up  with  the  most  monstrous  pro- 
digies, and  undergo  analogous  explanations.  Minerva  intervenes 
to  pick  up  the  whip  of  a  warrior  in  military  games,  as  well  as  to 
protect  him  against  a  whole  army:  and  in  our  own  time,  the 
devotee  is  as  importunate  in  praying  for  his  smallest  personal 
convenience  as  for  the  largest  human  interests.  In  all  ages,  the 
priest  has  been  more  occupied  with  the  solicitations  of  his  flock 
about  immediate  favours  of  Providence  than  with  their  care  for 
their  eternal  state.  However  this  may  be,  we  see  that  it  is  a 
radical  property  of  the  theolc^ical  philosophy  to  be  the  sole  support 
and  stimulus  of  Man's  moral  courage,  as  well  as  the  awakener  and 
director  of  his  intellectual  activity. — To  this  we  must  add,  as 
another  attraction  of  Man  to  this  philosophy,  that  the  affective 
influence  comes  in  to  fortify  the  speculative.  Feeble  as  are  the 
intellectual  organs,  relatively  considered,  the  attractive  moral 
perspective  of  an  unbounded  power  of  modifying  the  universe,  by 
the  aid  of  supernatural  protectors,  must  have  been  most  important 
in  exciting  mental  action.  In  our  advanced  state  of  scientific 
progress,  we  can  conceive  of  the  perpetual  pursuit  of  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  of  intellectual  activity,  joined  to 
the  tranquil  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  discovery  of  truth: 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  natural  stimulus  as  this  would 
always  suffice  \Cithout  collateral  instigations  of  glory,  of  ambition, 
or  of  lower  and  stronger  passions,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few 
lofty  minds;  and  with  them,  only  after  training  in  the  requisite 
habits.  And  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  supposed  possible  in  the 
early  days,  when  the  intellect  is  torpid  and  feeble,  and  scarcely 
accessible  to  the  strongest  stimulus;  nor  yet  afterwards,  when 
science  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  attained  some  speculative 
success.  In  the  working  out  of  such  speculation,  the  mental 
activity  can  be  sustained  by  nothing  short  of  the  fictions  of  the 
theological  philosophy  about  the  supremacy  of  man  and  his 
unbounded  empire  over  external  nature ;  as  we  have  seen  in  regard 
to  astrology  and  alchemy.  In  our  own  time,  when  there  are 
enlightened  men  who  hold  such  delusions  in  regard  to  social 
speculations  alone,  we  see  how  irrationally  they  expect  to  modify 
at  wUl  the  whole  course  of  political  phenomena,  in  which  they 
could  not  take  any  adequate  scientific  interest  without  such  an 
expectation.  What  we  see  of  the  influence  of  this  view  in  main- 
taining the  old  polities  may  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  its  power 
when  it  pervaded  every  part  of  the  intellectual  system,  and  illusion 
beset  the  reason  of  Man,  whichever  way  he  turned.    Such  then  was 
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the  moral  operation  of  the  theological  philosophy, — stimulating 
Man's  active  energy  by  the  ofifer,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of 
his  infantine  state,  of  absolute  empire  over  the  external  world,  as 
the  prize  of  his  speculative  eflForts. 

The  social  evidences  under  this  head  will  be  fully  treated  in  the 
followinsr  chapters,  so  that  we  may  dismiss  them  now  „  .  ,  .i 
With  a  very  sliort  notice,  important  as  they  are  ;  and  encesofthe 
the  more  easily,  because  this  class  of  evidences  is  the  Theological 
most  indisputable  of  the  three.  There  are  two  ^"  *^^*^' 
views  which  must  be  considered,  in  relation  to  the  high  social 
office  of  the  theological  philosophy  :  first,  its  function  in  organizing 
society ;  and  next,  its  provision  for  the  permanent  existence  of  a 
speculative  class. — As  to  the  first,  we  must  perceive  that  the 
formation  of  any  society,  worthy  to  be  so  called,  supposes  a  system 
of  conamon  opinions,  such  as  may  restrain  individual  eccentricity  ; 
and  such  an  influence,  if  needful  now,  when  men  are  connected 
together  by  such  a  concurrence  of  obligations  as  high  civilization 
introduces,  must  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  when  families  adhere  to  each  other  so  feebly,  by  means  of 
relations  as  precarious  as  they  are  defective.  No  concurrence  of 
interests,  nor  even  sympathy  in  sentiment,  can  give  durability  to 
the  smallest  society,  if  there  be  not  intellectual  unanimity  enough 
to  obviate  or  correct  such  discordance  as  must  inevitably  arise.  It 
has  been  shown  that,  indolent  as  our  intellectual  faculties  are  in 
comparison  with  the  others,  reason  must  rule,  not  domestic  but 
social,  and  yet  more  political  life :  for  through  it  alone  can  there 
be  any  organization  of  that  reaction  of  society  on  the  individual 
which  appoints  the  function  of  government,  and  absolutely  requires 
a  system  of  common  opinions  about  nature  and  Man.  Such  a 
system,  then,  is'a  political  necessity  ;  and  esf^ecially  in  the  infancy 
of  society.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  the  human 
mind,  having  thus  furnished  a  basis  for  social  organization,  must 
depend  for  its  further  development  on  society  itself,  whose  expan- 
sion is  really  inseparable  from  that  of  human  intelligence.  Here 
we  see  that  society  is  in  a  vicious  circle  in  a  political,  as  well  as  a 
logical  view,  through  the  opposition  of  two  equal  necessities ;  and 
here,  again,  the  only  possible  issue  is  aflForded  by  the  theological 
philosophy.  It  directs  the  first  social  organization,  as  it  first  forms 
a  system  of  common  opinions,  and  by  forming  such  a  system. 
Because  we  see  it  now  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  its 
advocates  lose  sight  of  the  unity  of  opinions  that  it  once  secured, 
and  are  themselves  involved  in  intellectual  discordance,  we  must 
not  forget  how,  in  those  days  of  vigour  by  which  it  must  be  judged, 
it  established  an  intellectual  communion  which  constituted  its 
most  Remarkable  political  function.  The  police  consideration  of  a 
future  life  is  wrongly  attributed  to  this  period  of  human  society. 
It  arose  long  after,  and  was  of  very  inferior  importance  to  the 
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intellectual  agreement  which  preceded  it:  and  its  operation  would 
not  be  80  erroneously  exaggerated,  but  that  religion  has  so  far 
faded  out  of  men's  minds  as  to  leave  no  other  strong  habitual 
remembrance  than  of  its  grossest  impressions. 

Another  way  in  which  the  theological  philosophy  was  politically 
Institution  indispensable  to  human  progress  was  by  instituting, 
ofaspecu-  in  the  midst  of  society,  a  special  class  regularly 
lattve  class.  dcvotcd  to  Speculative  activity.  In  this  view,  the 
social  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy  has  lasted  to  our  own 
time.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  form  any  but  an  indirect 
idea  of  the  dijBficulty  of  establishing,  in  the  earliest  period  of  society, 
any  permanent  division  between  theory  and  practice,  such  as  is 
eflfected  by  the  existence  of  a  class  regularly  occupied  with  specula- 
tion. Even  now,  amidst  all  the  refinement  of  our  mental  habits, 
we  find  extreme  difficulty  in  duly  estimating  any  new  operation 
which  has  no  immediate  practical  bearing :  and  by  this  we  may 
imperfectly  understand  how  impossible  it  was,  in  the  remotest 
ages,  to  institute  among  populations  of  warriors  and  slaves  a  cor- 
poration that  should  be  disengaged  from  military  and  industrial 
employments,  and  whose  activity  should  be  mainly  of  an  intellectual 
kind.  Such  a  class  could,  in  those  times,  have  been  neither  estab- 
lished nor  tolerated  if  it  had  not  been  introduced  in  the  natural 
course  of  social  movement,  and  invested  with  authority  beforehand 
by  the  influence  of  the  theological  philosophy.  The  political 
function  of  that  philosophy  thus  was  to  establish  a  speculative  body 
whose  social  existence  not  only  admitted  of  no  preparatory  discus- 
sion, but  was  itself  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  regular 
organization  of  all  other  classes.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
confusion  of  intellectual  labour,  and  the  inanity  of  the  leading 
investigations  of  the  sacerdotal  orders,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
the  human  mind  owes  to  them  the  first  effectual  separation  between 
theory  and  practice,  which  could  take  place  in  no  other  manner. 
Mental  progress,  by  which  all  other  progress  is  directed,  would 
certainly  have  been  destroyed  at  its  birth,  if  society  had  continued 
to  be  composed  of  families  engaged  in  the  cares  of  mateiial  exist- 
ence, or,  as  the  only  alternative,  in  the  excitement  of  a  brutal  mili- 
tary activity.  Any  spiritual  expansion  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
privileged  class,  enjoying  the  leisure  indispensable  to  intellectual 
culture,  and  at  the  same  time  urged,  by  its  social  position,  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  kind  of  speculative  activity  compatible 
with  the  primitive  state  of  humanity ;  and  this  description  is 
answered  by  the  sacerdotal  institution  established  by  the  theological 
philosophy.  Though,  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  philosophy,  we 
see  the  theological  class  sunk  in  mental  lethargy,  we  must  not 
forget  that  but  for  their  activity  in  the  days  of  its  prime,  human 
society  would  have  remained  in  a  [condition  much  like  that  of  a 
company  of  superior  monkeys.     By  forming  this  speculative  class, 
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then,  the  theological  philosophy  fulBlled  the  political  conditions  of 
a  further  progression  of  the  human  mind. 

Such  are  the  qualities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social,  which  se- 
cured the  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy,  at  the  outset  of 
human  progress.  This  is  the  only  part  of  my  sociological  demon- 
stration which  is  at  all  open  to  dispute;  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it :  but  it  is  not  the  only  reason.  An- 
other and  a  greater  is  that  this  view  contains  the  radical  principle 
of  the  whole  demonstration,  the  remainder  of  which  will  not  detain 
us  long. 

It'  this  starting-point  of  human  development  has  been  placed 
beyond  dispute,  the  final,  or  positive  stage,  does  not  The  Positive 
admit  of  it.  We  have  seen  enough  of  the  establish-  '^^ff^- 
ment  of  the  positive  philosophy  in  other  departments  to  be  satisfied 
of  its  destined  prevalence  in  sociology.  For  the  same  reasons  which 
explain  and  justify  the  early  supremacy  of  the  theological  philos- 
ophy, we  see  that  it  must  be  a  provisional  state,  for  its  supremacy 
was  owing  to  its  aptitude  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  primitive  state  of 
humanity ;  and  those  needs  are  not  the  same,  nor  requiring  the 
same  philosophy  to  satisfy  them,  as  those  which  arise  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  human  evolution.  After  having  awakened 
human  reason,  and  superintended  its  progress,  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  real  philosophy,  theology  began  to  repress  the  human  mind 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  coming  into  direct  antagonism  with 
the  positive  philosophy.  And  in  the  same  way,  in  its  moral  rela- 
tions, it  imparted  at  first  a  consolatory  confidence  and  active  energy, 
which  have  become  transmuted,  by  too  long  a  duration,  into  oppres- 
sive terror  and  a  faint  apathy  which  have  been  too  common  a  spec- 
tacle since  it  has  been  driven  to  struggle  to  retain  its  hold,  instead 
of  extending  its  dominion.  There  is  no  more  question  of  the  moral 
than  of  the  intellectual  superiority  and  final  supremacy  of  the  posi- 
tive philosophy,  capable  as  it  is  of  developing  in  us  an  unshaken 
vigour  and  a  deliberate  steadfastness,  directly  derived  from  our  own 
nature,  without  any  external  assistance,  or  any  imaginary  hindrance. 
And  again,  in  regard  to  its  social  bearings,  though  the  ascendency 
of  the  theological  philosophy  lasted  longer  on  this  ground  than  on 
the  other  two,  it  is  evident  enough  at  present  that,  instead  of  uniting 
men,  which  was  its  proper  function  at  first,  it  now  divides  them,  so 
that  after  having  created  speculative  activity,  it  has  ended  with 
radically  hindering  it.  The  function  of  reuniting,  as  of  stimulating 
and  directing,  belongs  more  and  more,  as  religious  belief  declines, 
to  the  conceptions  of  positive  philosophy,  which  alone  can  establish 
that  intellectual  community  all  over  the  world  on  which  the  great 
future  political  organization  is  to  be  grounded.  The  intellectual 
destination  of  the  two  philosophies  has  been  sufficiently  established 
in  our  review  of  all  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy.  Their 
moral  and  social  destination  will  be  illustrated  in  succeeding  chap- 
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ters  of  this  volume.  My  historical  analysis  will  explain  to  us  the 
continuous  decline  of  the  one  and  the  corresponding  rise  of  the 
other,  from  the  earliest  period  of  human  progression.  It  may  ap- 
pear paradoxical  to  regard  the  theological  philosophy  as  in  a  steadily 
declining  state  intellectually,  at  the  very  time  that  it  was  fulfilling 
its  most  exalted  political  mission;  but  we  shall  find  satisfactory 
scientific  evidence  that  Catholicism,  its  noblest  social  work,  must 
necessarily  be  its  last  effort,  on  account  of  the  germs  of  disorganiza- 
tion which  must  thenceforth  grow  more  and  more  rapidly.  We 
need  here  therefore  only  assign  the  general  principle  of  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  the  human  mind  towards  an  exclusive  positive 
philosophy,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  intellectual  system. 

The  general,  like  the  individual  human  mind,  is  governed  by 
imagination  first,  and  then,  after  a  sufficient  exercise 

union  of  fke     of  the  faculties  at  large,  more  and  more  by  reason. 

tiMphUoso-      The  same  grounds  on  "which  the  process  takes  place 

^  ^''  in  the  individual  case  determine  that  of  the  whole 

species ;  and  with  the  more  certainty  and  power  on  account  of  the 
greater  complexity  and  perpetuity  of  the  social  organism.  Supreme 
as  the  theological  philosophy  once  was,  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
method  of  philosophizing  was  resorted  to  only  because  no  other  was 
possible.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  choice,  in  regard  to  any 
subject  whatever,  Man  has  always  preferred  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  phenomena  to  that  of  their  primary  causes,  though  prior  training, 
which  there  has  been  no  rational  education  adapted  to  counteract, 
has  often  occasioned  lapse  into  his  old  illusions.  Theological  phi- 
losophy has,  however,  never  been  absolutely  universal.  That  is,  the 
simplest  and  commonest  facts  in  all  classes  of  phenomena  have 
always  been  supposed  subject  to  natural  laws,  and  not  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  supernatural  agents.  Adam  Smith  made  the 
remark  that  there  never  was,  in  any  age  or  country,  a  god  of 
Weight.  In  more  complex  cases,  if  only  the  relations  of  pheno- 
mena are  seen  to  be  invariable,  the  most  superficial  observer  recog- 
nizes the  presence  of  law.  Even  among  moral  and  social  pheno- 
mena, where  the  entrance  of  positive  philosophy  has  been  interdicted, 
we  are  all  obliged  to  act  daily  on  the  supposition  of  natural  laws, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  common  affairs  of  life,  for  all  forecast  would 
be  impossible  if  we  supposed  every  incident  to  be  ascribable  to 
supernatural  agency,  and  no  other  resource  therefore  possible  than 
prayer,  for  influencing  the  course  of  human  actions.  It  is  even 
noticeable  that  the  principle  of  the  theological  philosophy  itself  lies 
in  the  transference  to  the  phenomena  of  external  nature  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  laws  of  human  action ;  and  thus  the  germ  of  the 
positive  philosophy  is  at  least  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  theological 
philosophy  itself,  though  it  could  not  expand  till  a  much  later  time. 
This  idea  is  very  important  to  the  perfect  rationality  of  our  socio- 
logical theory ;  because,  as  human  life  can  never  present  any  real 
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creation,  but  only  a  graduni  evolution,  the  final  spread  of  the  ]X)8i- 
tive  spirit  would  be  scientifically  incomprehensible,  if  we  could  not 
trace  its  rudiments  from  the  very  .beginnin«^.     From  that  scarcely 
appreciable  presence  at  the  beginning,  the  rise  of  the  positive  spirit 
has  been  recognizable,  in  proportion  to  the  extension  and  generali- 
zation of  our  observations,  and  the  theological  philosoj)hy  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  driven  back  within  the  narrowing   liniifs  of 
phenomena  whose  natural  laws  were  still  unknown.     Thus  was  the 
function  of  the  old  philosophy  clearly  a  provisional  one, — to  main- 
tain our  mental  activity  by  the  only  exercise  open   to  it,  till  the 
positive  philosophy  should  usher  it  into  the  wide  field  of  universal 
knowledge,  made  accessible  to  the  whole  race.     Tills  destination 
has  only  recently  exhibited  itself  in  an  unquestionable  way  since 
the  disclosure  of  natural  laws  in  phenomena  so  numerous  and  so 
various  as  to  suggest  the  necessary  existence  of  analogous  laws  in 
all  other  departments,  however  remote  their  actual  discovery  may  be. 
It  does  not  follow,  from  anything  that  I  have  said,  that  the  two 
philosophies  were  always  visibly  opposed  to  each  other;     On  the 
contrary,  the  physical  study  must  have  succumbed  to  the  theological 
spirit  if  they  had  seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  incompatible.     In  fact, 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena  appeared,  for  a  long  course  of 
time,  to  agree  very  well  with  the  investigation  into  their  causes.    It 
was  only  when  observations  became  more  connected,  and  disclosed 
importjint  relations,  that  the  radical  opposition  of  the  two  doctrines 
began  to  be  felt.     Before  the  antagonism  was  avowed,  the  positive 
spirit  manifested  its  repugnance  to  thofutile  absolute  explanations 
of  the  theological  philosophy ;  and  the  theological  spirit  lavished 
its  disdain  on  the  circumspect  march  and  modest  investigations  of 
the  new  school ;  while  still  there  was  no  idea  that  the  study  of  real 
laws  was  irreconcilable  with  that  of  essential  causes.    When  natural 
laws  of  considerable  scope  were  at  length  discovered,  the  incou)- 
patibility  became  clear  between  the  preponderance  of  imagination 
and  that  of  reason,  between  the  absolute  spirit  and  the  relative  ; 
and,  above  all,  between  the  ancient  hypothesis  of  the  sovereign 
direction  of  events  by  any  arbitrary  will,  and  the  growing  certainty 
that  we  can  foresee  and  modify  them  by  the  rational  access  of  human 
wisdom.     It  is  only  in  our  own  time  that  the  antagonism  has  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  intellectual  field  :  and  even  up  to  the 
last  moment,  the  students  of  special  subjects  have  believed  that 
by  confining  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  natural  laws,  and 
paying  no  attention  to  the  nature  of  beings  and  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  phenomena,  they  might  find  physical  researches  compatible 
with  the  explanations  of  theology ;  while  theology  made  its  own 
concessions  in  the  form  of  a  provisional  notion  of  a  universal  pro- 
vidence, combined  with  special  laws  which  it  had  imposed  on  itself. 
The  conduct  of  Catholicism,  in  interdicting  the  habitual  use  of 
miracle  and  prophecy,  which  prevailed  so  largely  in  ancient  times, 
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seems  to  me  to  present,  in  reliojions  affairs,  a  transient  situation 
analogous  to  that  which  is  exhibited  by  what  is  called  the  insti- 
tution of  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  political  world ;  each 
being  in  its  own  way  an  indisputable  symptom  of  decline.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  insuflSciency  of  the  theological  philosophy 
manifests  itself  to  popular  observation  in  that  form  of  popular  evi- 
dence which  can  alone  reach  the  majority  of  mankind, — ^in  its  com- 
parison with  its  opponent  in  the  application  of  means.  The  positive 
philosophy  enables  us  to  foresee  and  to  modify  natural  events,  and 
thus  satisfies,  more  and  more,  as  it  advances,  the  most  urgent 
intellectual  needs  of  humanity,  while  the  ancient  philosophy  remains 
barren  ;  so  that  its  fanciful  explanations  are  more  and  more  neglected, 
while  the  new  philosophy  obtains  a  perpetually  firmer  hold  on  the 
public  reason.  Those  who  have  remained  faithful  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  theological  philosophy  make  no  practical  use  of  it  in  their 
daily  life,  and  ground  their  predilection  for  it  on  its  characteristic 
generality :  so  that  when  its  antagonist  shall  have  become  syste- 
matized as  fuUy  as  it  is  destined  to  be,  the  ancient  philosophy  will 
have  lost  the  last  attribute  which  has  ever  entitled  it  to  social 
supremacy. 

We  have  now  only  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  intermediate 
The  Metaphy-  State.  I  have  pointed  out  more  than  once  before, 
aicaz Period,  that  any  intermediate  state  can  be  judged  of  only 
after  a  precise  analysis  of  the  two  extremes.  The  present  case  is 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  necessity;  for,  if  it  is  once  admitted 
that  the  human  mind  must  set  out  from  the  theological  state,  and 
arrive  certainly  at  the  positive,  we  may  easily  understand  how  it 
must  pass  through  the  metaphysical,  which  has  no  other  destina- 
tion than  to  afford  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
bastard  and  mobile  character  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy  fits  it 
for  this  office,  as  it  reconciles,  for  a  time,  the  radical  opposition  of 
the  other  two,  adapting  itself  to  the  gradual  decline  of  the  one  and 
the  preparatory  rise  of  the  other,  so  as  to  spare  our  dislike  of 
abrupt  change,  and  to  afford  us  a  transition  almost  imperceptible. 
The  metaphysical  philosophy  takes  possession  of  the  speculative 
field  after  the  theological  has  relinquished  it,  and  before  the  positive 
is  ready  for  it :  so  that  in  each  particular  case,  the  dispute  abou( 
the  supremacy  of  any  of  the  three  philosophies  is  reduced  to  the 
mere  question  of  opportuneness,  judged  by  a  rational  examin- 
ation of  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  The  method 
of  modification  consists  in  substituting  gradually  the  entity  for  a 
deity  when  religious  conceptions  become  so  generalized  as  to 
diminish  perpetually  the  number  of  supernatural  agents,  as  well 
as  their  active  intervention,  and  at  length  arrive,  professedly  if  not 
really,  at  rigorous  unity.  When  supernatural  action  loses  its 
original  speciality,  it  consigns  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
phenomenon  to  a  mysterious  entity,  at  first  emanating  from  itself, 
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but  to  which  daily  custom  trains  the  human  mind  to  refer  more 
and  more  exclusively  the  production  of  each  event.  This  8tran<i;e 
process  has  favoured  the  withdrawal  of  supernatural  causes,  and 
the  exclusive  consideration  of  phenomena;  that  is,  the  decline  of 
the  theological  and  the  rise  of  the  positive  spirit.  Beyond  tliis,  the 
general  character  of  this  philosophy  is  that  of  the  theolot^ical,  of 
which  it  is  only  a  modification,  though  the  chief.  It  has  an  inferior 
intellectual  consistency,  and  a  much  less  intense  social  power ;  so 
that  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  a  critical  function  than  for  any 
real  organization :  and  it  is  those  very  qualities  which  disable  it  for 
resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  positive  spirit.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  increasing  subtlety  of  metaphysical  speculations  is  for  ever 
reducing  their  characteristic  entities  to  mere  abstract  denominations 
of  the  corresponding  phenomena,  so  as  to  render  their  own  impotence 
ridiculous  when  they  attempt  explanations:  a  thing  which  would 
not  have  been  possible,  in  an  equal  degree,  with  purely  tiieologicnl 
forms.  On  the  other  hand,  its  deficiency  of  organizing  power,  in 
consequence  of  its  radical  inconsistency,  must  prevent  its  mnintain- 
ing  any  such  political  struggle  as  theology  maintained  against  the 
spread  of  positive  social  philosophy.  However,  it  obtains  a  respite 
by  its  own  equivocal  and  mobile  nature,  which  enables  it  to  escape 
from  rational  discussion  even  more  than  the  theological  philosophy 
itself,  while  the  positive  spirit  is  as  yet  too  imperfectly  generalized 
to  be  able  to  attack  the  only  substantial  ground  of  their  common 
authority, — the  universality  which  they  can  boast,  but  which  it  has 
not.  However  this  may  be,  we  must  admit  the  aptitude  of  meta- 
physics to  sustain,  provisionally,  our  speculative  activity  on  all 
subjects  till  it  can  receive  more  substantial  aliment ;  at  the  same 
time  carrying  us  over  from  the  theological  regime  further  and 
further  in  the  direction  of  the  positive.  The  same  aptitude  appears 
in  its  political  action.  Without  overlooking  the  serious  intellectual 
and  moral  dangers  which  distinguish  the  metaphysical  philosophy, 
its  transitional  quality  accounts  to  us  for  the  universal  ascendency 
which  it  has  provisionally  obtained  among  the  most  advanced 
societies,  which  cannot  but  have  an  instinctive  sense  of  some  indis- 
pensable office  to  be  fulfilled  by  such  a  philosophy  in  the  evolution 
of  humanity.  The  irresistible  necessity  of  this  temporary  phase 
is  thus,  on  all  grounds,  as  unquestionable  as  it  could  be  prior  to  the 
direct  analysis  to  which  it  will  be  subjected  iu  the  course  of  our 
historical  review. 

During  the  whole  of  our  survey  of  the  sciences,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  in  view  the  great  fact  that  all  the  three  states,  theological, 
metapliysical,  and  positive,  may  and  do  exist  at  the     Coexistence 
same  time  in  the  same  mind  in  regard  to  different    of  the  three 
sciences.    1  must  once  more  recall  this  consideration,    '^^*<^<^*' 
and  insist  upon  it ;  because  in  the  forgetfulness  of  it  lies  the  only 
real  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  the  grand  law  of  the 
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three  statefi.  It  muRt  be  steadily  kept  in  view  tljat  the  same  mind 
may  be  in  the  positive  state  with  regard  to  the  most  simple  and , 
general  sciences;  in  the  metaphysical  witli  regard  to  the  more 
complex  and  sjiecial ;  and  in  the  theological  with  regard  to  social 
science,  which  is  so  complex  and  special  as  to  have  hitherto  taken 
no  scientific  form  at  all.  Any  apparent  contradiction  must  certainly 
arise,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  to  exist,  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  hierarchical  arrangement,  and  not  from  the  law  of  evolution 
itself.  This  once  fully  understood,  the  law  itself  becomes  our  guide 
in  further  investigation,  as  every  proved  theory  does,  by  showing  us 
by  anticipation,  what  phenomena  to  look  for,  and  how  to  use  those 
which  arise :  and  it  supplies  the  place  of  direct  exploration,  when 
we  have  not  the  necessary  means  of  investigation.  We  shall  find 
that  by  this  law  alone  can  the  history  of  the  human  mind  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  Having  convinced  ourselves  of  its  efficacy  in 
regard  to  all  other  sciences,  and  in  interpreting  all  that  has  yet 
come  to  i)a68  in  human  histoiy,  we  must  adhere  to  it  steadily  in 
analysing  the  present,  and  in  forming  such  anticipation  of  the 
future  as  sociology,  Ixjing  a  real  science,  enables  us  to  rely  upon. 

To  complete  my  long  and  difficult  demonstration,  I  have  only 
now  to  show  that  material  development,  as  a  whole,  must  follow  a 
course,  not  only  analogous,  but  perfectly  correspondent  with  that  of 
intellectual  development,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  governs  every  other. 
All  political  investigation  of  a  rational  kind  proves  the  primitive 
Corresponding  tendency  of  mankind,  in  a  general  way,  to  a  military 
material  de-  life  ;  and  to  its  final  issue  in  an  industrial  life.  No 
veiopment.  enlightened  mind  disputes  the  continuous  decline  of 
the  military  spirit,  and  the  gradual  ascendency  of  the  industrial. 
We  see  now,  under  various  forms,  and  more  and  more  indisputably, 
even  in  the  very  heart  of  armies,  the  repugnance  of  modern  society 
to  a  military  life.  We  see  that  compulsory  recruiting  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary,  and  that  there  is  less  and  less  voluntary  persist- 
ence in  that  mode  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  exceptional 
development  of  military  activity  which  was  occasioned  by  anomalous 
circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  pur  industrial 
and  pacific  instincts  have  returaed  to  their  regular  course  of  expan- 
sion, so  as  to  render  us  secure  of  the  radical  tranquillity  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  though  the  peace  of  Europe  must  often  appear  to  be 
endangered  through  the  provisional  deficiency  of  any  systematic 
organization  of  international  relations ;  a  cause  which,  though  ip- 
sufficient  to  produce  war,  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  frequent  uneasiness. 
We  need  not  then  go  over  again  the  proof  of  the  first  and  last  terms 
of  the  evolution ;  wliich  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  his- 
torical analysis  that  I  shall  ojBFer.  We  have  only  to  refer  the  facts 
of  human  experience  to  the  essential  laws  of  human  nature,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  of  social  development : — a  scientific  procedure 
which  has  never  yet  been  attempted. 
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As  lonnf  as  primitive  Man  was  averse  from  all  regular  toil,  the 
•  jnilitary  life  alone  furnished  a  field  for  his  sustained  Primuive 
activity.  Apart  from  cannibalism,  it  otFered  the  mUUaryiife. 
simplest  means  of  subsistence.  However  deplorable  the  necessity, 
its  universal  prevalence  and  continuous  development,  even  after 
subsistence  might  have  been  obtained  by  other  means,  proves  that 
the  military  regime  must  liave  had  some  indispensable,  thou<(li 
provisional  oflSce  to  fulfil  iu  the  pro^^ression  of  the  race.  It  was 
indeed  the  only  one  under  which  human  industry  could  make  a 
beginninii; ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  scientific  spirit  could  not  have 
arisen  without  the  protection  of  the  religious.  The  industrial  sj)irit 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  considerable  social  development,  such  as 
could  not  have  taken  place  till  isolated  families  had  been  connected 
by  the  pursuits  of  war.  Tiie  social,  and  yet  more  the  political 
properties  of  military  activity  are,  in  their  early  stages,  perfectly 
clear  and  decisive,  and,  in  short,  fully  appropriate  to  the  high  civil- 
izing function  which  they  had  to  fulfil.  It  was  thus  that  habits 
of  regularity  and  discipline  were  instituted,  and  the  families  of  men 
were  brought  into  association  for  wailike  exi)editions  or  lor  their 
common  defence.  The  objects  of  asscxjiation  could  not  possibly  be 
more  obvious  or  urgent,  nor  the  elementary  conditions  of  concurrence 
more  irresistible.  In  no  other  school  could  a  primitive  society  learn 
order ;  as  we  may  see  at  this  day  in  the  case  of  those  types  of  ancient 
humanity, — the  exceptional  individuals  who  cannot  now  be  made 
amenable  to  industrial  discipline.  This  ascendency  of  the  military 
spirit  was  indispensable,  not  only  to  the  original  consolidation  of 
political  society,  but  yet  more  to  its  continuous  extension,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  taken  place  but  with  excesKive  slowness ; 
and  such  extension  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  indispensable  to  the 
final  development  of  human  industry.  Thus,  then,  we  find  humanity 
involved  in  the  same  kind  of  vicious  circle  with  regard  to  its  tem- 
poral as  we  saw  it  to  be  with  its  spiritual  progress ;  and  in  both  cases 
an  issue  was  aflforded  by  the  fortunate  expansion  of  a  preliminary 
tendency.  In  fact,  the  necessary  basis  of  the  military  regime  has 
everywhere  been  the  individual  slavery  of  the  producing  class,  by 
which  warriors  were  allowed  the  full  and  free  develop-  Primitive 
ment  of  their  activity.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  slavery. 
the  great  social  operation  which  was  to  be  accomplished,  in  due 
time,  by  the  continuous  progression  of  a  military  system,  powerfully 
instituted  and  wisely  carried  out,  must  have  failed  in  its  earliest 
stages.  We  shall  also  see  how  this  ancient  slavery  was  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  final  prevalence  of  the  industrial  life,  by  imposing 
on  the  majority  of  the  race,  irresistibly  and  exclusively,  that  loll  to 
which  man  is  constitutionally  averse,  though  an  ultimate  condition 
of  laborious  perseverance  was  in  store  for  all.  To  view  the  case 
without  prejudice,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  those  primitive 
times,  and  not  regard  the  slavery  of  that  age  with  the  just  horror 
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with  which  we  view  that  of  modern  times, — the  colonial  slavery  of 
our  day,  which  is  truly  a  social  monstrosity,  existing  as  it  does  in 
Ihe  heart  of  an  industrial  period,  subjecting  the  labourer  to  the 
capitalist  in  a  manner  equally  degrading  to  both.  The  ancient 
slavery  was  of  the  producer  to  the  warrior  ;  and  it  tended  to  develop 
their  respective  energies,  so  as  to  occasion  their  final  concurrence  in 
the  same  social  progression. 

Necessary  as  this  military  regime  was,  it  was  not  the  less  merely 
The  Military  Provisional.  While  industrial  activity  has  the  fine 
regime  'pr(m-  quality  of  bearing  the  most  energetic  extension  among 
swnai,  ^u  individuals  and  nations  without  making  the  rise 

of  the  one  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  the  exaltation  of  the  military  life  among  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  race  must  occasion  the  restriction  of  all  the  rest; 
this  being,  in  fact,  the  projier  function  of  the  rdgime  in  regard  to 
the  whole  field  of  civilization.  Thus,  while  the  industrial  period 
comprehends  the  whole  term  of  human  progress  under  natural 
laws, — that  is,  the  whole  future  that  wo  can  conceive  of, — the 
military  period  could  last  no  longer  than  the  formation  of  those 
preparatory  conditions  which  it  was  its  function  to  create.  This 
end  was  attained  when  the  chief  part  of  the  civilized  world  was  at 
length  united  under  the  same  rule ;  that  is,  in  regard  to  Europe, 
when  Kome  had  completed  its  conquests.  From  that  time  forward, 
military  activity  had  neither  object  nor  aliment;  and  from  that 
time  forward,  therefore,  it  declined,  so  as  no  longer  to  disguise 
that  gradual  rise  of  the  industrial  spirit,  which  had  been  preparing 
during  the  interval.  But,  notwithstanding  this  connection,  the 
industrial  state  was  so  radically  different  from  the  military  as  to 
require  an  intermediate  term  ;  and  in  the  same  way  that,  in  the 
spiritual  evolution,  an  intermediate  term  was  required  between  the 
theological  and  the  positive  spirit.  In  both  cases,  the  middle  phase 
was  fluctuating  and  equivocal.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that,  in  the 
temporal  case,  it  consisted,  first,  in  a  substitution  of  a  defensive  for 
an  oflensive  military  organization,  and  afterwards  in  an  involuntary 
general  subordination,  more  and  more  marked,  of  the  military 
spirit  to  the  instinct  of  production.  This  transitory  phase  being 
the  one  in  which  we  live,  its  proper  nature,  vague  as  it  is,  can  be 
estimated  by  direct  intuition. 

Such  is  the  temporal  evolution,  briefly  surveyed  in  its  three 
periods.  No  philosophical  mind  can  help  being  struck  by  the  ana- 
logy between  this  indisputable  progression  and  our  primary  law  of 
sucqpssion  of  the  three  states  of  the  human  mind.  But  our  socio- 
logical demonstration  requires  that  we  should  establish  the  connection 
between  them  by  exhibiting  the  natural  affinity  which  has  always 
existed,  first  between  the  theological  and  the  military  spirit,  and 
afterwards  between  the  scientific  and  industrial ;  and,  consequently, 
between  the  two  transient  functions  of  the  metaphysicians  and  the 
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legists.  This  elucidation,  will  impart  the  last  degree  of  precision 
and  consistency  to  my  demonstration,  and  wiU  thus  establish  it  as 
the  rational  basis  of  the  entire  historical  analysis  which  wiU  follow. 

The  occasional  rivalry,  between  the  theological  jwwer  and  the 
military,  which  history  presents,  has  sometimes  dis-  ^ 
gnised  their  radical  affinity,  even  in  the  eyes  of  tSemthe^ 
philosophers.  But,  if  we  consider,  there  can  be  no  theological  and 
real  rivalry  but  among  the  diflferent  elements  of  the  '«^*^'-^  ^^««°«- 
same  political  system,  in  consequence  of  that  spontaneous  emulation 
which,  in  all  cases  of  human  concurrence,  must  become  more  ear- 
nest and  extensive  as  the  end  is  more  important  and  indirect,  and 
therefore  the  means  more  distinct  and  independent,  without  the  par- 
ticipation, voluntary  or  instinctive,  being  thereby  prevented.  WhA 
two  powers,  equally  energetic,  rise,  increase,  and  decline  together, 
notwithstanding  the  diflference  of  their  natures,  we  may  be  assured 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  regime,  whatever  may  be  their  habi- 
tual conflicts.  Conflict  indicates  radical  incompatibility  only  when 
it  takes  place  between  two  elements  employed  in  analogous  func- 
tions, and  when  the  gradual  growth  of  the  one  coincides  with  the 
continuous  decline  of  the  other.  As  to  the  present  case,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  any  political  system,  there  must  be  an  incessant 
rivalry  between  the  speculative  and  the  active  powers,  which, 
through  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  must  often  be  inclined  to 
ignore  their  necessary  co-ordination,  and  to  disdain  the  general 
limits  of  their  reciprocal  attributes.  Notwithstanding  the  social 
affinity  between  science  and  industry,  we  must  look  for  similar 
conflict  between  them  hereafter,  in  proportion  to  the  political 
ascendency  which  they  wiU  obtain  together.  We  see  signs  of  it 
already  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  antipathy  of  Science  to  the 
natural  inferiority  of  these  labours  of  Industry  which  yet  are  the 
means  of  wealth,  and  in  the  instinctive  repugnance  of  Industry  to 
the  abstraction  which  characterizes  Science,  and  to  the  just  pride 
by  which  it  is  animated. 

Having  despatched  these  objections,  we  may  now  contemplate  the 
strong  bond  which  unites  the  theological  and  military  powers,  and 
which  has  in  all  ages  been  felt  and  honoured  by  all  enlightened 
men  who  have  borne  a  part  in  either,  notwithstanding  the  passions 
of  political  rivalry.  It  is  plain  that  no  military  system  could  arise 
and  endure  without  the  countenance  of  the  theological  spirit,  which 
must  secure  for  it  the  complete  and  permanent  subordination 
essential  to  its  existence.  Each  period  imposes  equal  exigencies  of 
this  sort  in  its  special  manner.  At  the  outset,  when  the  narrowness 
and  nearness  of  the  aim  required  a  less  absolute  submis^a  of 
mind,  social  ties  were  so  weak  that  nothing  could  have  been  done 
but  for  the  religious  authority  with  which  military  chiefs  were 
naturally  invested.  In  more  advanced  times  the  end  became  so 
vast  and  remote,  and  the  participation  so  indirect,  that  even  long 
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habits  of  discipline  would  not  have  secured  the  necessary  co-opera- 
tion without  the  aid  of  theological  convictions  occasioning  blind.  ^J 
and  involuntary  confidence  in  military  superiors.  It  was  in  very 
ancient  times  that  the  military  spirit  had  its  great  social  function  to 
fulfil ;  and  it  was  in  those  ancient  times  that  the  two  powers  wei*e 
usually  found  concentred  in  the  same  chiefs.  We  must  observe 
also  that  it  was  not  every  spiritual  authority  whatever  that  would 
have  sufficiently  suited  the  foundation  and  consolidation  of  military 
government,  which,  from  its  nature,  required  the  concurrence  of 
the  theological  philosophy,  and  no  other:  for  instance,  though 
natural  philosophy  has  rendered  eminent  service  in  modern  times 
to  the  art  of  war,  the  scientific  spirit,  which  encourages  habits  of 
rational  discussion,  is  radically  incompatible  with  the  military 
spirit ;  and  we  know  that  the  subjection  of  their  art  to  the  principles 
of  science  has  always  been  bitterly  deplored  by  the  mbst  distin- 
guished soldiers,  on  the  introduction  of  every  change,  as  a  token  of 
the  decline  of  the  military  system.  On  this  ground,  then,  the 
affinity  of  temporal  military  powers  for  spiritual  theological  powers 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for.  At  the  first  glance  we  might  suppose 
the  converse  relation  to  be  less  indisf)ensable,  since  purely  theocratic 
societies  have  existed,  while  an  exclusively  military  one  has  never 
been  known.  But  a  closer  examination  will  always  show  the  neces- 
sity of  the  military  system  to  consolidate,  and  yet  more  to  extend, 
the  theological  authority,  developed  in  this  way  by  a  continual 
political  application,  as  the  sacerdotal  instinct  has  always  been  well 
aware.  We  shall  see  again  that  the  theological  spirit  is  as  hostile 
to  the  expansion  of  industry  as  the  military.  Thus  the  two 
elements  of  the  primitive  political  system  have  not  only  a  radical 
affinity,  but  common  antipathies  and  sympathies,  as  well  as  general 
interests ;  and  it  must  be  needless  to  enlarge  further  in  this  place 
on  the  sociological  principle  of  the  concurrence  of  these  powers, 
which  my  historical  analysis  will  present  as  constantly  engaged  in 
consolidating  and  correcting  each  other. 

The  latest  case  of  political  dualism  is  even  more  unquestionable 
Acuity  be-  than  the  earliest,  and  we  are  favourably  circumstanced 
tweenthe  for  observing  it, — the  two  elements  not  having  yet 
indmwiai  attained  their  definite  ascendency,  though  their  social 
spirit.  developjnent  is  sufficiently  marked.  ^Vhen  the  time 

arrives  for  their  political  rivalry,  it  may  be  more  difficult  than  now 
to  exhibit  that  resemblance  in  origin  and  destination,  and  that  con- 
formity of  principles  and  interests,  which  could  not  be  seriously 
disputed  as  long  as  their  common  struggle  against  the  old  political 
system  acts  as  a  restraint  ui)on  their  divergences.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  that  we  have  to  contemplate  in  their  case 
is  the  aid  which  each  renders  to  the  political  triumph  of  the 
other,  by  seconding  its  own  efforts  against  its  chief  antago- 
nist.     I  have  already  noticed,  in  another  connection,  the  secret 
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^  incompatibility  between  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  military. 
^4  •;  There  is  the  same  hostility  between  the  industrial  spirit,  when 
*  •• '  *  sufficiently  developed,  and  the  theological.  The  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  old  regime  are  very  far  removed  from  the  old 
religious  point  of  view ;  but  we  can  transport  ourselves  to  it  for 
a  moment,  and  see  how  the  voluntary  modification  of  phenomena 
by  the  rules  of  human  wisdom  must  thence  appear  as  impious  as 
the  rational  prevision  of  them,  as  both  suppose  invariable  laws, 
finally  irreconcilable  with  all  arbitrary  will.  According  to  the 
rigorous  though  barbarous  logic  of  the  least  civilized  nations,  all 
human  intervention  to  improve  the  economy  of  nature  is  an  injurious 
attack  upon  providential  government.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact, 
that  a  strong  preponderance  of  the  religious  spirit  benumbs  the 
industrial,  by  the  exaggerated  feelings  of  a  stupia  optimism,  as  has 
been  abundantly  clear  on  many  decisive  occasions.  That  this 
disastrous  eflfect  has  not  been  more  fatal  is  owing  to  priestly 
sagacity,  which  has  so  managed  this  dangerous  power  as  to  educe 
its  civilizing  influence,  while  neutralizing  its  injurious  action  by 
constant  and  vigilant  effort,  in  a  way  which  I  shall  presently  exhibit. 
We  cannot  then  overlook  the  i)olitical  influence  by  which  the 
gradual  expansion  of  human  industry  must  aid  the  progressive 
ascendency  of  the  scientific  spirit,  in  its  antagonism  to  the  religious; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  daily  stimulus  which  industry  and  science 
impart  to  each  other,  when  once  strong  enough  for  mutual  action. 
Thus  far  their  office  has  chiefly  been  to  substitute  themselves  for 
the  ancient  political  powers  which  are  yielding  up  their  social 
influence;  and  our  attention  is  necessarily  drawn  chiefly  to  the  aid 
they  have  afforded  to  each  other  in  this  operation.  But  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  what  force  and  what  efficacy  must  reside  in  their  con- 
nection, when  it  shall  have  assumed  the  organic  character,  in  which 
it  is  at  present  deficient,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  final  reorganiza- 
tion of  modern  society. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  two  extreme  states,  the  inter- 
mediate dualism  requires  little  notice.  The  inter-  intermediate 
connection  of  the  convergent  powers,  spiritual  and  regime. 
temporal,  which  constitutes  the  transitory  regime,  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  all  that  we  have  been  observing.  Indeed,  we  need 
but  look  at  the  labours  of  metaphysicians  and  legists  to  see  what 
their  affinity  is,  amidst  their  rivalries ;  an  affinity  which  stakes  the 
philosophical  ascendency  of  the  one  class  on  the  political  prepon- 
derance of  the  other.  We  may,  then,  regard  as  now  complete  the 
necessary  explanation  required  by  our  fundamental  law  of  human 
evolution,  in  order  to  its  direct  application  to  tlie  study  qf  this 
great  phenomenon.  That  study  will  be  guided  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  three  dualisms  which  I  have  established  as  the 
only  basis  of  sound  historical  philosophy.  It  is  worth  noticing  the 
conformity  of  this  law  of  succession,  at  once  intellectual  and  material, 
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social  and  political,  with  the  historical  order  which  popular  reason 
has  instinctively  established,  by  distinguishing  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  world,  separated  and  reunited  by  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
sociological  law  which  I  have  propounded  may  be  found  to  have  for 
ite  destination  to  take  up  a  vague  empirical  notion,  hitherto  barren, 
and  render  it  rational  and  prolific.  I  hail  this  spontaneous  coinci- 
dence, as  giving  a  sanction  to  my  speculative  labours ;  and  I  claim 
this  confirmation,  in  virtue  of  that  great  aphorism  of  positive  phi- 
losophy which  I  have  quoted  so  often,  which  enjoins  upon  all  sound 
scientific  theories  to  start  from  a  point  suflScieutly  accordant  with 
the  spontaneous  indications  of  popular  reason,  of  which  true  science 
is  simply  a  special  prolongation. 

The  series  of  views  of  social  dynamics  sketched  out  in  this 
chapter  has  established  the  fundamental  law  of  human  development, 
and  therefore  the  bases  of  historical  philosophy.  We  had  before 
ascertained  the  spirit  and  method  of  that  philosophy  ;  and  we  may 
now  therefore  proceed  to  apply  this  great  sociological  conception  to 
the  analysis  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
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PREPARATION  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  QUESTION. — FIRST  THEOLOGICAL 
phase:  FETICHISM.  —  beginning  of  THE  THEOLOGICAL  AND 
MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  best  way  of  proving  that  my  principle  of  social  development 
will  ultimately  regenerate  social  science,  is  to  show  that  it  affords  a 
l)erfect  interpretation  of  the  past  of  human  society, — at  least  in  its 
principal  phases.  If,  by  this  method,  any  conception  of  its  scope 
and  proper  application  can  be  obtained,  future  philosophers  can 
extend  the  theory  to  new  analyses,  and  more  and  more  special 
aspects  of  human  progression.  Tlie  application  which  I  propose 
now  to  enter  upon  must,  however,  in  order  to  be  brief,  be  re- 
stricted; and  the  first  part  of  my  task  is  to  show  what  the  restric- 
tions must  be. 

The  most  important  of  these  restrictions,  and  the  one  which 
comprehends  all  the  rest,  is,  that  we  must  confine  LimUationsof 
our  analysis  to  a  single  social  series;  that  is,  we  the  analysis, 
must  study  exclusively  the  development  of  the  most  advanced 
nations,  not  allowing  our  attention  to  be  drawn  off  to  other  centres 
of  any  independent  civih'zation  which  has,  from  any  cause  wliat- 
ever,  been  arrested,  and  left  in  an  imperfect  state.  It  is  the 
selectest  part,  the  vanguard  of  the  human  race,  that  we  have  to 
study;  the  greater  part  of  the  white  race,  or  the  European  na- 
tions,— even  restricting  ourselves,  at  least  in  regard  to  modern 
times,  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  Wlien  we  ascend  into 
the  remoter  past,  it  will  be  in  search  of  the  political  ancestors  of 
these  peoples,  whatever  their  country  may  be.  In  short,  we  are 
here  concerned  only  with  social  phenomena  which  have  influenced, 
more  or  less,  the  gradual  disclosure  of  the  connected  phases  that 
have  brought  up  mankind  to  its  existing  state.  If  Bossuet  was 
guided  by  literary  principle  in  restricting  his  historical  estimate 
to  one  homogeneous  and  continuous  series,  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
fulfilled  not  less  successfully  the  philosophical  condition%/)f  the 
inquiry.  Those  who  would  produce  their  wliole  stock  of  erudition, 
and  mix  up  with  the  review  such  populations  as  those  of  India  and 
China  and  others  that  have  not  aided  the  process  of  development, 
may  reproach  Bossuet  with  his  limitations  :  but  not  the  less  is  his 
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exposition,  in  philosophical  eyes,  trnly  universal.  Unless  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  way,  we  lose  sight  of  all  the  political  relations  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  more  advanced  on  the  progress  of  inferior 
nations.  The  metaphysical,  and  even  the  theological  polity  seeks 
to  realize  its  ahsolute  conceptions  everywhere,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, by  the  same  empiricism,  which  disposes  civilized  men 
everywhere  to  transplant  into  all  soils  their  ideas,  customs,  and 
institutions.  The  consequences  are  such  that  practice  requires  as 
imperatively  as  theory  that  we  should  concentrate  our  view  upon 
the  most  advanced  social  progression.  When  we  have  learned 
what  to  look  for  from  the  elite,  of  humanity,  we  shall  know  how  the 
superior  portion  should  intervene  for  the  advantage  of  the  inferior; 
and  we  cannot  understand  the  fact,  or  the  consequent  function,  in 
any  other  way :  for  the  view  of  coexisting  states  of  inequality  could 
not  help  us.  Our  first  limit  then  is  that  we  are  to  concentrate  our 
sociological  analysis  on  the  historical  estimate  of  the  most  advanced 
social  development. 

For  this  object  we  want  only  the  best-known  facts ;  and  they  are 
BO  perfectly  co-ordinated  by  the  law  of  the  three  periods,  that  the 
largest  phases  of  social  life  form  a  ready  and  complete  elucidation 
of  the  law;  and  when  we  have  to  contemplate  the  more  special 
aspects  of  society,  we  have  only  to  apply  in  a  secondary  way  the 
corresponding  subdivisions  of  the  law  to  the  intermediate  social 
states.  Social  physiology  being  thus  directly  founded,  its  leading 
conception  will  be  more  and  more  precisely  wrought  out  by  our 
successors  by  its  application  to  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  the 
last  perfection  of  which  would  be,  if  it  could  be  reached,  that  the 
true  filiation  of  every  kind  of  progress  should  be  traced  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

In  this  department  of  science,  as  in  every  other,  the  commonest 
facts  are  the  most  important.  In  our  search  for  the  laws  of  society, 
we  shaU  find  that  exceptional  events  and  minute  details  must  be 
discarded  as  essentially  insignificant,  while  science  lays  hold  of  the 
most  general  phenomena  which  everybody  is  familiar  with,  as  con- 
stituting the  basis  of  ordinary  social  life.  It  is  true,  popular  pre- 
judice is  against  this  method  of  study;  in  the  same  way  that  physics 
were  till  lately  stiidied  in  thunder  and  volcanoes,  and  biology  in  mon-* 
strosities  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  reformation  in  our  ignorant 
intellectual  habits  is  even  more  necessary  in  Sociology  than  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  other  sciences. 

The  restrictions  that  I  have  proposed  are  not  new,  or  peculiar  to 

Ahstract  treat-  ^^^  latest  department  of  study.     They  appear  in  all 

mento/HiS'     the  rest  Under  the  form  of  the  distinction  between 

tory,  abstract  and  concrete  science.      We  find  it  in  the 

division  which  is  made  between  physics  and  natural  history,  the 

first  of  which  is  the  appropiiate  field  of  positive  philosophy.     The 

division  does  not  become  less  indispensable  as  phenomena  become 
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more  complex :  and  it  in  fact  decides,  in  the  clearest  and  most  pre- 
cise manner,  the  true  office  of  histoiical  observation  in  the  rational 
study  of  social  dynamics.  Though,  as  Bacon  observed,  the  abstract 
determination  of  the  general  laws  of  individual  life  rests  on  facts 
derived  from  the  history  of  various  living  beings,  we  do  not  the  less 
carefully  separate  physiological  or  anatomical  conceptions  from  their 
concrete  application  to  the  total  mode  of  existence  proper  to  eacli 
organism.  In  the  same  way  we  must  avoid  confounding  the 
abstract  research  into  the  laws  of  social  existence  with  the  concrete 
histories  of  human  societies,  the  explanation  of  which  can  result 
only  from  a  very  advanced  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  these  laws. 
Our  employment  of  history  in  this  inquiry,  then,  must  be  essentially 
abstract.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  history  without  the  names  of  men, 
or  even  of  nations,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  avoid  all  such  puerile 
affectation  as  there  would  be  in  depriving  ourselves  of  the  use  of 
names  which  may  elucidate  our  exposition,  or  consolidate  our 
thought.  The  further  we  look  into  this  branch  of  science,  as  well 
as  others,  the  more  we  shall  find  that  natural  history,  essentially 
synthetic,  requires,  to  become  rational,  that  all  elementary  orders 
of  phenomena  should  be  considered  at  once :  whereas,  natural  phi- 
losophy must  be  analytical,  in  order  to  discover  the  laws  which 
correspond  to  each  of  the  general  categories.  Thus  the  natural 
history  of  humanity  involves  the  history  of  the  globe  and  all  its 
conditions,  physical,  chemical,  and  everything  else :  while  the 
philosophy  of  society  cannot  even  exist  till  the  entire  system  of 
preceding  sciences  is  formed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  historical 
information  offered  as  material  for  its  analysis.  The  function  of 
Sociology  is  to  derive,  from  this  mass  of  unconnected  material, 
information  which,  by  the  principles  of  the  biological  theory  of 
Man,  may  yield  the  laws  of  social  life ;  each  portion  of  this 
material  being  carefully  prepared  by  stripping  off  from  it  what- 
ever*  is  peculiar  or  irrelevant, — ^all  circumstances,  for  instance,  of 
climate,  locality,  etc., — in  order  to  transfer  it  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract.  This  is  merely  what  is  done  by  astronomers, 
physicists,  chemists,  and  biologists,  in  regard  to  the  phenomena 
they  have  to  treat ;  but  the  complexity  of  social  phenomena  will 
always  render  the  process  more  delicate  and  difficult  in  their  case, 
even  when  the  positivity  of  the  science  shall  be  universally 
admitted.  As  for  the  reaction  of  this  scientific  treatment  on  His- 
tory itself,  I  hope  that  the  following  chapters  will  show  that  it  sets 
up  a  series  of  immutable  landmarks  throughout  the  whole  past  of 
himaan  experience  ;  but  these  landmarks  afford  direction  and  a 
rallying-point  to  all  subsequent  observations ;  and  that  fhey»become 
more  frequent  as  we  descend  to  modern  times,  and  social  progres- 
sion is  accelerated. 

As  the  abstract  history  of  humanity  must  be  separated  from  the 
concrete,  so  must  the  abstract  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  society  be 
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separated  from  questions  of  concrete  Sociology.  Science  is  not 
Ah^ract  ^^^  advanced  enough  for  this  last.  For  instance, 
inquiry  geological  Considerations  must  enter  into  such  con- 
t/ito  lam,  QXf^Xfy  inquiry,  and  we  have  hut  little  positive  know- 
ledge of  geology :  and  the  same  is  true  of  questions  of  climate, 
race,  etc.,  which  never  can  become  positively  understood  till  we  can 
apply  to  them  the  sociological  laws  which  we  must  attain  through 
the  abstract  part  of  the  study.  The  institution  of  social  dynamics 
would  be  in  fact  impossible,  if  we  did  not  defer  to  a  future  time 
the  formation  of  concrete  sociology ;  and  ready  as  we  are  to  pursue 
this  course  in  regard  to  other  sciences,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  resist  it  here. — ^As  an  instance  of  this  necessity,  let  us 
take  the  most  important  sociological  inquiry  that  presents  itself, — 
the  question  of  the  scene  and  agent  of  the  chief  progression  of  the 
race.  Why  is  Europe  the  scene,  and  why  is  the  white  race  the 
agent,  of  the  highest  civilization  ?  This  question  must  have  often 
excited  the  curiosity  of  philosophers  and  statesmen ;  yet  it  must 
remain  premature,  and  incapable  of  settlement  by  any  ingenuity, 
till  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  development  are  ascertained  by 
the  abstract  research.  No  doubt,  we  are  beginning  to  see,  in  the 
organization  of  the  whites,  and  especially  in  their  cerebral  constitu- 
tion, some  positive  germs  of  superiority;  though  even  on  this 
naturalists  are  not  agreed :  and  again,  we  observe  certain  physical, 
cliemical,  and  biological  conditions  which  must  have  contributed 
to  render  European  countries  peculiarly  fit  to  be  the  scene  of  high 
civilization  :  but  if  a  trained  philosophical  mind  were  to  collect  and 
arrange  all  the  material  for  a  judgnrent  that  we  possess,  its 
insufficiency  would  be  immediately  aj)parent.  It  is  not  that  the 
material  is  scanty  or  imperfect.  The  deficiency  is  of  a  sociological 
theory  which  may  reveal  the  scope  and  bearing  of  every  view,  and 
direct  all  reasoning  to  which  it  may  give  rise :  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  theory,  we  can  never  know  that  we  have  assembled  all  the 
requisites  essential  to  a  rational  decision.  In  every  other  case  is  the 
postponement  of  the  concrete  study  as  necessary  as  in  this :  and  if  the 
novelty  and  difficulty  of  my  creative  task  should  compel  me  occasion- 
ally to  desert  my  own  logical  precept,  the  warning  I  have  now  given 
will  enable  the  reader  to  rectify  any  errors  into  which  I  may  lapse. 
One  more  preliminary  consideration  remains.  We  must  deter- 
Coexistence  of  ^^^^  more  precisely  than  I  have  yet  done  the  regular 
successive  mode  of  definition  of  the  successive  periods  which  we 
states,  ^j.Q  about  to  examine.     The  law  of  evolution,  no 

doubt,  connects  the  chief  historical  phases  with  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  three  periods :  but  there  is  an  uncertainty  of  a  secondary 
kind  for  which  I  must  provide  a  solution.  It  arises  out  of  the 
unequal  progression  of  the  different  orders  of  ideas,  which  occasions 
the  coexistence,  for  instance,  of  the  metaphysical  state  of  some 
intellectual  category,  with  the  theological  state  of  a  later  cate- 
gory,   less    general    and    less    advanced, — or  with    the    positive 
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state  of  a  former  category,  less  complex  and  more  advanced. 
The  apparent  confusion  thus  produced  must  occasion  i)erplexing 
doubts  in  minds  which  are  not  in  possession  of  the  explanation 
about  the  true  philosophical  character  of  the  corresponding  times : 
but  the  hesitation  may  be  obviated  or  relieved  by  its  being  settled 
what  intellectual  category  is  to  decide  the  speculative  state  of  any 
period.  On  all  accounts,  the  decision  must  be  grounded  on  the 
most  complex  and  special ;  that  is,  the  category  of  moral  and  social 
ideas, — not  only  on  account  of  their  eminent  importance,  but  from 
their  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  encyclopedical  scale.  The 
intellectual  character  of  each  period  is  governed  by  that  order  of 
speculations  ;  and  it  is  not  till  any  new  mental  regime  has  reached 
that  category  that  the  corresponding  evolution  can  be  regarded  as 
realized,  beyond  all  danger  of  a  return  to  the  prior  state.  Till  then, 
the  more  rapid  advance  of  the  more  general  categories  can  only 
establish  in  each  phase  the  germs  of  the  next,  without  its  own 
character  being  much  afifected  ;  or  can,  at  most,  introduce  subdivi- 
sions into  the  period.  For  instance,  the  theological  period  must  be 
regarded  as  still  subsisting,  as  long  as  moral  and  })olilicul  ideas 
retain  a  theological  character,  though  other  intellectual  categories 
may  have  passed  into  the  metaphysical  state,  and  some  few  of  the 
simplest  into  the  positive.  Under  this  method  of  proceeding,  the 
essential  aspect  of  each  period  will  remain  as  marked  as  possible, 
while  freely  admitting  of  the  preparation  of  the  following.  We 
may  now  proceed  to  a  direct  examination  of  the  successive  periods, 
estimating  the  rational  character  of  each,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on 
the  other,  exhibiting  its  filiation  to  the  preceding,  and  its  tendency 
to  prepare  for  the  following ;  so  as  to  realize  by  degrees  the  positive 
concatenation  whose  principle  has  been  already  established. 

The  theological  period  of  humanity  could  begin  no  otherwise 
than  by  a  complete  and  usually  very  durable  state  of      «,. , . 
pure  Fetichism,  which  allowed  free  exercise  to  that        ^  *  **^* 
tendency  of  our  nature  by  which  Man  conceives  of  all  external 
bodies  as  animated  by  a  life  analogous  to  his  own,  with  differences  of 
mere  intensity.     This  primitive  character  of  human  speculation  is 
established  by  the  biological  theory  of  Man  in  the  d  priori  way; 
and  in  the  opposite  way,  by  all  the  precise  information  that  we  can 
obtain  of  the  earliest  social  period;  and  again,  the  study  of  indivi- 
dual development  confirms  the  analysis  of  the  collective.     Some 
philosophers  set  out  in  the  inquiry,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the 
supposition  that  polytheism  was  the  first  stage ;  and  some  have  been 
so  perverse  as  to  place  monotheism  furthest  back,  and  fetichism  as 
a  corruption  of  polytheism:  but  such  inversions  are  inconsistent 
with  both  the  laws  and  the  facts  of  human  history.     The  real 
starting-point  is,  in  fact,  much  humbler  than  is  com- 
monly  supposed,  Man  having  everywhere  begun  by    ofThehumtn 
being  a  fetich-worshipper  and  a  cannibal.     Instead  of    race. 
indulging  our  horror  and  disgust  of  such  a  state  of  things  by  deny- 
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ing  it,  we  should  admit  a  collective  pride  in  that  haman  progres- 
siveness  which  has  brought  us  into  our  present  state  of  comparative 
exaltation,  while  a  being  less  nobly  endowed  than  Man  would  have 
vegetated  to  this  hour  in  his  original  wretched  condition.  Another 
supposition  involves  an  error  less  grave,  but  still  requiring  notice. 
Some  philosophers  suppose  a  state  prior  even  to  fetichism ;  a  state 
in  which  the  human  species  was  altogether  material,  and  incapable 
of  any  speculation  whatever; — in  that  lowest  condition  in  which 
they  now  conclude  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  some  of  the 
Pacific  Islanders  to  be.  If  this  were  true,  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  intellectual  wants  did  not  exist  in  Man :  and  we  must 
suppose  a  moment  when  they  began  to  exist,  without  any  prior 
manifestation; — a  notion  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  biologi- 
cal principles,  which  show  that  the  human  organism,  in  all  times 
and  places,  has  manifested  the  same  essential  needs,  differing  only 
in  their  degree  of  development  and  corresponding  mode  of  satisfac- 
tion. This  is  proof  enough  of  the  error  of  the  supposition :  and  all 
our  observation  of  the  lowest  idiotcy  and  madness,  in  which  Man 
appears  to  be  debased  below  the  higher  brutes,  assures  us  that  a 
certain  degree  of  speculative  activity  exists,  which  obtains  satisfac- 
tion in  a  gross  fetichism.  The  error  arises  from  the  want  of  know- 
ing what  to  look  for ;  and  hence,  the  absence  of  all  theological  ideas 
is  hastily  concluded  wherever  there  is  no  organized  worship  or 
distinct  priesthood.  Now,  we  shall  see  presently  that  fetichism 
may  obtain  a  considerable  development,  even  to  the  point  of  star- 
worship,  before  it  demands  a  real  priesthood;  and  when  arrived  at 
star-worship,  it  is  on  the  threshold  of  polytheism.  The  error  is 
natural  enough,  and  excusable  in  inquirers  who  are  unfurnished 
with  a  positive  theory  which  may  obviate  or  correct  any  vicious 
interpretation  of  facts. 

On  the  ground  of  this  h3rpothe8is,  it  is  said  that  Man  must  have 
begun  like  the  lower  animals.  The  fact  is  so, — allowing  for 
superiority  of  organization ;  but  perhaps  we  may  find  in  the  defects 
of  the  inference  a  misapprehension  of  the  mental  state  of  the  lower 
animals  themselves.  Several  species  of  animals  afford  clear  evidence 
of  speculative  activity :  and  those  which  are  endowed  with  it  certainly 
attain  a  kind  of  gross  fetichism,  as  Man  does, — supposing  external 
bodies,  even  the  most  inert,  to  be  animated  by  passion  and  will, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  the  personal  impressions  of  the  spectator. 
The  difference  in  the  case  is  that  Man  has  ability  to  raise  himself 
out  of  his  primitive  darkness,  and  that  the  brutes  have  not, — except 
some  few  select  animals,  in  which  a  beginning  to  polytheism  may 
be  observed, — obtained,  no  doubt,  by  association  with  Man.  If, 
for  instance,  we  exhibit  a  watch  to  a  child  or  a  savage,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  dog  or  a  monkey,  on  the  other,  there  will  be  no  great 
difference  in  their  way  of  regarding  the  new  object,  further  than 
their  form  of  expression :— each  will  suppose  it  a  sort  of  animal, 
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exercising  its  own  tastes  ami  inclinations :  and  in  this  they  will  hold  a 
common  fetichism, — out  of  which  the  one  may  rise,  while  the  other 
cannot.  And  thus  the  allegation  ahout  the  starting-point  of  the 
human  species  turns  out  to  he  a  confirmation  of  our  proposition, 
instead  of  being  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  it. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  us  to  conceive  of  any  but  a  metaphysical 
theology,  that  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  perpetual  mistakes  in  contem- 
plating this,  its  gross  origin.  Fetichism  has  even  been  usually 
confounded  with  polytheism,  when  the  latter  has  been  called 
Idolatry, — ^a  term  which  applies  only  to  the  former ;  and  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva  would  doubtless  have  repelled  the  trite  reproach 
of  the  adoration  of  imnges  as  justly  as  Catholic  priests  do  now,  when 
subject  to  the  same  charge  from  Protestants.  But,  though  we  are 
too  distant  from  fetichism  to  form  a  just  conception  of  it,  each  one 
of  us  may  find  in  his  own  earliest  experience  a  more  or  less  faithful 
representation  of  it.  The  celebrated  i)hrase  of  Bossuet,  applied  to  the 
starting-point  of  the  human  mind,  describes  the  elementary  sim- 
plicity of  theology : — Everything  xoas  God,  except  Ood  himself;  and 
from  that  moment  forward,  the  number  of  gods  steadily  decreased. 
We  may  recognize  some  features  of  that  state  in  our  own  condition 
of  mind  when  we  are  betrayed  into  searching  after  the  mode  of 
production  of  phenomena,  of  whose  natural  laws  we  are  ignorant. 
We  then  instinctively  conceive  of  the  production  of  unknown  eflfects 
according  to  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  corresponding  being 
regarded  as  alive ;  and  this  is  the  philosophical  principle  of  fetichism. 
A  man  who  smiles  at  the  folly  of  the  savage  in  taking  the  watch 
for  an  animal,  may,  if  wholly  ignorant  pf  watch-making,  find  him- 
self surprised  into  a  state  not  so  far  superior,  if  any  unforeseen  and 
inexplicable  effects  should  arise  from  some  unperceived  derange- 
ment of  the  mechanism.  But  for  a  widely  analogous  experience, 
preparing  him  for  such  accidents  and  their  interpretation,  he  could 
hardly  resist  the  impression  that  the  changes  were  tokens  of  the 
affections  or  caprices  of  an  imaginary  being. 

Thus  is  Fetichism  the  basis  of  the  theological  philosophy, — 
deifying  every  substance  or  phenomenon  which  attracts  the  atten- 
^tionof  nascent  humanity,  and  remaining  traceable  through  all  its 
transformations  to  the  very  last.  The  Egyptian  theociacy,  whence 
that  of  the  Jews  was  evidently  derived,  exhibited,  in  its  best  days, 
the  regular  and  protracted  coexistence  of  the  three  religious  periods 
in  the  different  castes  of  its  sacerdotal  hierarchy, — the  lowest 
remaining  in  mere  fetichism,  while  those  above  them  were  in  full 
possession  of  a  marked  polytheism,  and  the  liighest  rank  had  pro- 
bably attained  an  incipient  monotheism.  Moreover,  a  direct  analy- 
sis will  disclose  to  us  very  marked  traces,  at  all  times,  of  the 
original  fetichism,  however  it  may  be  involved  in  metaphysical 
forms  in  subtle  understandings.  The  conception  among  the 
ancients  of  the  Soul  of  the  universe,  the  modern  notion  that  the 
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« 

eai-th  is  a  vast  livin*:^  animal,  and,  in  our  own  time,  the  obscure 
pantheism  which  is  so  rife  among  German  metaphysicians,  is  only 
fetichism  generalized  and  made  systematic,  and  throwing  a  cloud 
of  learned  words  as  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  These  evi- 
dences show  that  fetichism  is  no  theological  aberration,  but  the 
source  of  theology  itself, — of  that  primitive  theology  which  exhibits 
a  complete  spontaneousness,  and  which  required  from  Man  in  his 
apathetic  state  no  trouble  in  creating  supernatural  agents,  but  per- 
mitted him  passively  to  yield  to  his  propensity  to  transfer  to  out- 
ward objects  the  sense  of  existence  which  served  him  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  own  phenomena,  and  therefore  for  an  absolute  explanation 
of  all  out  of  himself.  At  first  it  was  only  inanimate  nature  that 
was  the  object  in  its  more  conspicuous  phenomena, — even  the 
negative  ones,  such  as  shadows,  which  no  doubt  terrified  the 
nascent  race  as  they  now  alarm  individual  children  and  some 
animals :  but  the  spontaneous  theology  soon  extended  to  embrace 
the  animal  kingdom,  producing  the  express  adoration  of  brutes, 
when  they  presented  any  aspect  of  mystery :  that  is,  when  Man 
did  not  find  the  corresponding  equivalent  of  their  qualities  in 
himself, — whether  it  were  the  exquisite  superiority  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  or  any  other  sense  in  animals,  or  that  their  organic  suscep- 
tibility made  them  aware,  sooner  than  himself,  of  atmospheric 
changes,  etc.  etc. 

That  philosophy  was  as  suitable  to  the  moral  as  to  the  intellectual 
iteiation  of  '^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  infant  human  race.  The  preponderance 
Fetichism  of  the  afiectivc  over  the  intellectual  life,  always  con- 
to  Morals,  spicuous,  was  in  its  full  strength  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  human  mind.  The  empire  of  the  passions  over  the 
reason,  favourable  to  theology  at  all  times,  is  yet  more  favourable 
to  fetich  theology  than  to  any  other.  All  substances  being  immedi- 
ately personified,  and  endowed  with  passions,  powerful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  energy  of  the  phenomena,  the  external  world  presented 
to  the  observer  a  spectacle  of  such  perfect  harmony  as  has  never 
been  seen  since  :  of  a  harmony  which  yielded  him  a  satisfaction  to 
which  we  cannot  even  give  a  name,  from  our  inability  to  feel  it, 
however  strenuously  we  may  endeavour  to  carry  our  minds  back 
into  that  cradle  of  humanity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  exact 
correspondence  between  the  universe  and  Man  must  attach  us  to 
fetichism,  which,  in  return,  specially  protracts  the  appropriate 
moral  state.  In  more  advanced  periods,  evidence  of  this  appears 
when  organizations  or  situations  show  us  any  overwhelming  action 
of  the  affective  part  of  Man's  nature.  Men  who  may  be  said  to 
think  naturally  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  or  who  find 
themselves  so  disposed  for  the  moment,  are  not  preserved  even  by 
high  intellectual  culture  from  the  danger  of  being  plunged  by  some 
passion  of  hope  or  fear,  into  the  radical  fetichism, — personifying, 
and  then  deifying,  even  the  most  inert  objects  that  can  interest 
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their  roused  sensibilities.  From  such  tendencies  in  our  own  day, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  primitive  force  of  sucli  a  moral 
condition,  which,  beinor  at  once  complete  and  normal,  was  also 
permanent  and  universal. 

The  metaphorical  constitution  of  human  lan^uai^e  is,  in  my  eyes, 
a  remarkable  and  eternal  testimony  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  Man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^^^^^uage. 
main  body  of  human  lancruaj^e  has  descended  from  that  remotest 
period,  which  must  probably  have  endured  mucli  longer  than  any 
other,  from  the  special  slowness  of  such  progress  as  it  could  admit 
of.  The  common  opinion  whicli  attributes  the  use  of  figurative 
expressions  to  a  dearth  of  direct  signs  is  too  rational  to  be  admissible 
with  regard  to  any  but  a  very  advanced  period.  Up  to  that  time, 
and  during  the  ages  which  must  have  mainly  influenced  the  forma- 
tion, or  rather  the  development,  of  language,  the  excessive  abun- 
dance of  figures  belonged  naturally  to  the  prevalent  j)hilosophy, 
which,  likening  all  phenomena  to  human  acts,  must  introduce  as 
faithful  description  expressions  which  must  seem  metaphoricnl  when 
that  state  had  passed  away  in  wliich  they  were  literal.  It  is  an 
old  observation  that  the  tendency  diminishes  as  the  human  mind 
expands :  and  we  may  remark  that  the  nature  of  metai)]iors  is 
gradually  transformed  with  the  lapse  of  time  : — in  the  early  ages 
men  transferred  to  the  external  world  the  expressions  proper  to 
human  acts;  whereas  now  we  apply  to  the  plienomena  of  life 
terms  originally  appropriated  to  inert  nature,  thus  showing  that  the 
scientific  spirit,  which  looks  from  witliout  inward,  is  more  and  more 
influencing  human  language. 

Looking  now  to  the  influence  of  the  primitive  theological 
philosophy  on  human  progression,  we  observe  that  m  r  ,, 
fetichism  is  the  most  intense  form  of  theology, — at  ^  " «  «c . 
least,  as  I'egards  the  individual ;  that  is,  the  fetich  form  of  that 
order  of  ideas  is  the  one  which  most  powerfully  influences  the 
mental  system.  If  we  are  surprised  at  the  number  of  pagan  gods 
that  we  are  continually  meeting  with  in  ancient  books,  there  is  no 
saying  how  we  might  be  impressed  if  we  could  for  a  moment  see 
the  multitude  of  deities  that  the  i)ure  fetich-worshipper  must  live  in 
the  midst  of.  And  again,  the  primitive  man  could  see  and  know 
nothing  but  through  his  theological  conceptions,  except  some  very 
few  practical  notions  of  natural  phenomena,  furnished  by  experi- 
ence, and  little  superior  to  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  higher 
animals  by  the  same  means.  In  no  other  religious  period  could 
theological  ideas  be  so  completely  adherent  to  the  sensations,  which 
were  incessantly  presenting  those  -ideas ;  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  reason  to  abstract  them  in  any  degree,  or  for 
a  single  moment.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  social  influence  of 
this  itorm  of  theology  was  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  effect  on 
individuals.     On  the  contrary,  the  political  influence  of  the  theo- 
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logical  philosophy  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  to  strengthen  ais  it 
becomes  moie  abstract  in  the  human %nind. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  why  fetichism  was  a  feeble  instru- 
ment of  civilization,  notwithstanding  fts  wide  intellectu^^minion ; 
and  this  will  disclose  to  us  what  its  social  inftfience  re^nr  was. 

In  the  first  place,  sacerdotal  authority  is  indispenjuS  to  render 
available  the  civilizing  quality  of  the  theological 
0  oci  y,  philosophy.  All  doctrine  must  have  special  organs, 
to  direct  its  social  application  ;  and  the  necessity  is  strongest  in  the 
case  of  religious  doctrine,  on  account  of  its  indefinite  character, 
which  compels  a  permanent  exercise  of  active  discipline,  to  keep 
the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  within  bounds. .  The  experience 
of  the  last  three  centuries  shows  us  how,,  when  sacerdotal  authority 
is  broken  up,  religious  ideas  become  a  source  of  discord  inst-ead  of 
union:  and  this  may  give  u6  some  notion  of  the  small  social  infiu- 
ence  of  a  theology  which  anticipated  all  priesthoods,  though  it 
might  be  the  first  concern  of  every  member  of  that  infant  society. 
Why  fetichism  admitted  of  no  priesthood,  properly  so  called,  is 
obvious.  Its  gods  were  individual ;  and  each  resided  fixedly  in  a 
particular  object ;  whereas,  the  gods  of  {)olytheism  are  more  general 
by  their  nature,  and  have  a  more  extended  dominion  and  residence. 
The  fetich  gods  had  little  power  to  unite  men,  or  to  govern  them. 
Though  there  were  certainly  fetiches  of  the  tribe,  and  even  of  the 
nation,  the  greater  number  were  domestic,  or  even  personal ;  and 
such  deities  could  afford  little  assistance  to  the  'development  of 
common  ideas.  And  again,  the  residence  of  each  deity,  in  a 
material  object  left  nothing  for  a  priesthood  to  do,  and  therefore 
gave  no  occasion  for  the  rise  of  a  distinct  speculative  class.  The 
worship,  incessant  and  pervading  as  it  was,  when  every  act  of  a 
man's  life  had  its  religious  aspect,  was  of  a  kind  that  required 
every  man  to  be  his  own  priest,  free  from  intervention  between 
himself  and  gods  that  were  constantly  accessible.  It  was  the 
subsequent  polytheistic  belief  in  gods  that  were  invisible,  more  or 
less  general,  and  distinct  from  the  substances  which  Ihey  ruled, 
that  originated  and  developed  a  real  priesthood,  enjoying  high 
social  influence,  in  its  character  of  mediator  between  the  worshipper 
and  his  deity.  In  the  most  triumphant  periods  of  Greek  and 
Eoman  polytheism,  we  meet  with  evidences  of  the  contrasted 
character  of  the  two  theological  phases,  in  the  Lares  and  Penates, 
the  domestic  gods  which  had  survived  the  fetich  multitude,  and 
which  were  served,  not  by  any  priest,  but  by  each  believer;  or,  at 
most,  by  the  head  of  the  family,  as  their  si)ontaneous  priest. 

The  beginning  of  a  priesthood  may,  however,  be  discerned  in  the 
professions  of  soothsayers,  conjurers,  etc.,  which  exist  among  the 
fetich  tribes  of  Africa :  but  a  close  inquiry  into  their  state,  as  into 
that  of  the  first  societies  of  men,  will  show  that,  in  such  cases. 
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fettcftism  lias  reached  its  highest  elevation,  and  become  star- 
worship.  This  astrolatry  is  the  introduction  to  poly-  ^  ,  ^^ 
theism;  and  it  has  ^ufriities  which  instigate  the  "^  ^^' 
developmaii};  ,of  a  genuw  priesthood.  There  is  a  character  of 
generality ubiwijt  the  ifctfli 'wMch  fits  them  to  be  common  fetiches: 
and  sociotct^l^l  ana^sis  shows  us  that  this  was  in  fact  their 
destination  femong  populations  of  any  extent.  And  again,  when 
their  inaccessible  position  was  understood  (which  was  not  so  soon 
as  is  commonly  thought)  the  need  of  special  intermediaries  began 
to  be  felt.  These  two  circumstances,  the  superior  generality  and 
the  inaccessible  position  of  the  stars,  are  the  reasons  why  the 
adoration  of  them,  without  changing  the  character  of  the  universal 
fetichism,  determined  the  formation  of  an  organized  worship  and  a 
distinct  priesthood :  and  thus,  the  advent  of  astrolatry  was  not  only 
a  symptom,  but  a  powerful  means  of  social  progress  in  its  day, 
though,  from  its  extreme  and  mischievous  protraction,  we  are  apt 
to  condemn  it  as  universally  a  principle  of  human  degradation.  It 
must  have  been  long,  however,  before  star-worship  obtained  a 
marked  ascendency  over  other  branches  of  fetichism,  so  as  to 
impart  a  character  of  real  astrolatry  to  the  whole  religion.  The 
human  mind  was  long  engrossed  with  what  lay  nearest ;  and  the 
stars  held  no  prominent  place  in  comparison  with  many  terrestrial 
objects,  as,  for  instance,  meteorological  effects,  which  indeed  fur- 
nished the  attributes  of  supernatural  power  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  theological  period.  While  magiciaps  could  control 
the  moon  and  stars,  no  one  supposed  they  could  ba^e  anything  to 
do  with  the  government  of  the  thunder.  A  long  series  of  gradual 
modifications  in  human  conceptions  was  therefore  necessary  to 
invert  the  primitive  order,  and  place  the  stars  at  the  head  of  natural 
bodies,  while  still  subordinated  to  the  earth  and  Man,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  theological  philosophy  at  its  highest  perfection.  But, 
it  was  only  when  fetichism  rose  to  the  elevation  of  astrolatry  that 
it  could  exercise  any  great  social  influence,  for  the  reasons  thus 
given.  And  this  is  the  rational  explanation  of  the  singular  char- 
acteristic of  the  theological  spirit, — that  its  greater  intellectual 
extension  is  coincident  with  its  smaller  social  influence.  Thus,  not 
only  does  fetichism  share  the  common  condition  of  all  philosophies, 
that  of  not  extending  to  moral  and  social  considerations  till  it  has 
embraced  all  simpler  speculations,  but  there  are  special  reasons  for 
the  retardation  of  the  time  when  it  can  acquire  any  political  con- 
sistency, notwithstanding  its  vast  preparatory  intellectual  extension. 
The  further  we  proceed  in  our  review  of  the  social  operation  of  the 
theological  spirit,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  how  great  is  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  religious  belief  is  the  only  basis  of 
human  association,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  orders  of  common 
conceptions.     We  have  now  seen  that  the  political  attribute  did 
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not  disclose  itself  in  the  period  of  the  gi-eatest  mental  pitoV^fl^ 
lence  of  the  religious  system :  and  we  shall  presently  find  that 
polytheism,  and  yet  more  monotheism,  exhibits  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  intellectual  decline  of  the  theologicaj  spirit  and 
the  perfect  realization  of  its  civilizing  faculty:  and  this  will  confirm 
our  conclusion  that  this  social  destination  could  be  attributed  to 
it  only  provisionally,  while  awaiting  the  advent  of  more  direct  and 
more  permanent  principles. — If,  however,  fetichism  is  not  adapted 
to  the  development  of  the  theological  polity,  its  social  influence  has 
nevertheless  been  very  extensive,  as  may  be  easily  shown. 

In  a  purely  philosophical  view, — that  is,  in  regard  to  its  function 
Beiaiion  to  ^^  directing  human  speculation, — this  earliest  form 
human  know-  of  rcligious  belief  manifests  in  the  smallest  possible 
led^e.  degree  th^  theological  quality  of  attacking  the  original 

torpor  of  the  hunoian  faculties  by  furnishing  some  aliment  to  our 
conceptions,  and  some  bond  between  them.  Having  done  this, 
fetichism  obstructs  all  advance  in  genuine  knowledge.  It  is  in  this 
form,  above  all  others,  that  the  religious  spirit  is  most  directly 
opposed  to  the  scientific,  with  regard  to  the  simplest  phenomena ; 
and  all  idea  of  natural  laws  is  out  of  the  question  when  every  object 
is  a  divinity  with  a  will  of  its  own.  At  this  period  of  intellectual 
infancy,  imaginary  facts  wholly  overwhelm  real  ones;  or  rather, 
there  is  no  phenomenon  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  its  genuine 
aspect.  The  mind  is  in  a  state  of  vague  pre-occupation  with  regard 
to  the  external  world,  which,  universal  and  natural  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  less  a  kind^  permanent  hallucination,  proceeding  from  such  a 
preponderance  of  the  affective  over  the  intellectual  life,  that  the 
most  absurd  beliefs  impair  all  direct  observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. We  are  too  apt  to  treat  as  imposture  exceptional  sensa- 
tions which  we  have  long  ceased  to  be  able  to  understand,  but  which 
have  always  been  well  known  to  magicians  and  fortunetellers  in  the 
stage  of  fetichism ;  but,  if  we  try,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  how 
it  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  conception  of  natural  laws,  nothing 
can  appear  monstrous,  and  Man  is  pretty  sure  to  see  what  he  is 
disposed  to  see,  by  illusions  which  appear  to  me  strongly  analogous 
to  those  which  are  experienced  by  brutes,  through  their  gross 
fetichism.  However  familiar  we  may  now  be  with  the  conception 
of  the  regularity  of  natural  events,  and  however  this  conception  may 
be  now  the  basis  of  our  whole  mental  system,  it  is  certainly  not  an 
innate  idea,  as  each  of  us  can  almost  assign  the  very  date  of  its 
formation  in  his  own  mind.  Setting  ourselves  back  to  a  time 
before  its  existence  among  men,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  hallucina- 
tions produced  by  an  intellectual  activity  so  at  the  mercy  of  the 
passions,  or  of  natural  stimulants  affecting  the  human  frame ;  and 
our  surprise  is  rather  that  the  radical  integrity  of  the  mind  of  Man 
should  have  restrained  as  far  as  it  did  the  tendency  to  illusion  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  only  theories  then  possible. 
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*  'The  influence  of  fetichism  was  less  oppressive  in  regard  to  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  evident  that  a  philosophy  which  en-  To  the 
dowed  the  whole  universe  with  life  must  favour  the  fine  arts, 
expansion  (X  imagination,  which  was  then  supreme  among  the  facul- 
ties. Thus,  it  is  certain  that  the  origin  of  all  the  fine  arts,  not 
except! ng*  poetry,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fetich  period.  When  I 
treat  of  the  relation  of  polytheism  to  the  fine  arts,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  glance  at  that  of  fetichism  also ;  and  I  therefore  leave 
it  now ;  observing  only  that  the  fact  to  be  shown  is  that,  in  social 
as  in  individual  life,  the  rise  and  expansion  of  human  faculties 
begin  with  the  faculties  of  expression,  so  as  gradually  to  lead  on 
the  evolution  of  the  superior  and  less  marked  faculties,  in  accordance 
with  the  connection  established  among  them  by  our  organization. 

As  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  race,  it  is  certain  that 
Man  began  his  conquests  over  external  nature  in  the  . 
fetich  period.  We  do  not  give  their  due  to  those  ^^^  ^^' 
primitive  times  when  we  forget  that  it  was  then  tiiat  men  learned 
to  associate  with  tamed  animals,  and  to  use  fire,  and  to  employ 
mechanical  forces,  and  even  to  effect  some  kind  of  commerce  by 
the  nascent  institution  of  a  currency.  In  short,  the  germs  of  almost 
all  the  arts  of  life  are  found  in  that  period.  Moreover,  Man's 
activity  prepared  the  ground  for  the  whole  subsequent  evolution  of 
the  race  by  the  exercise  of  his  destructive  propensities,  then  in  their 
utmost  strength.  The  chase  not  only  brought  separate  families 
into  association  when  nothing  else  could  have  doqeuit,  but  it  cleared 
the  scene  of  social  operations  from  the  encumbr^ce  of  an  incon- 
venient multitude  of  brutes.  So  great  was  the  destruction,  that  it 
is  now  believed  to  have  concurred  with  some  geological  causes  in 
obliterating  certain  races  of  animals,  and  especially  some  of  the 
largest :  in  the  same  way  that  the  superfluous  vegetation  is  believed 
to  have  been  got  rid  of  by  the  devastation  attending  a  pastoral 
mode  of  life.  It  is  not  easy  however  to  settle  how  much  of  the 
industrial  advance  of  the  period  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  fetichism. 
At  the  first  glance,  it  might  seem  that  the  direct  consecration  of 
external  objects  must  forbid  Man  to  modify  the  world  around  him : 
and  it  is  certain  that  too  long  a  protraction  of  fetichism  could  not 
but  have  that  effect,  if  the  human  mind  were  always  or  ever 
thoroughly  consistent,  and  if  there  were  no  conflict  between  beliefs 
and  instincts,  in  which  the  first  must  give  way.  But  there  is  to  be 
considered,  besides,  the  theological  quality  which  is  so  favourable  to 
the  incitement  of  human  activity  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge 
of  natural  laws, — the  assurance  given  to  Man  that  he  is  supreme  in 
Nature.  Though  his  supremacy  is  unavailing  without  the  inter- 
vention of  divine  agents,  the  constant  sense  of  this  supreme  protec- 
tion cannot  but  be  the  best  support  to  human  energy  at  a  period 
when  Man  is  surrounded  by  immense  obstacles,  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  venture  to  attack.    Up  to  a  very  recent  date  in 
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human  biBtory,  when  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws  had  become  a 
sufficient  groundwork  for  wise  and  bold  action,  the  imperfect  and 
precarious  theological  stimnlus  continued  to  act  Its  function  was 
all  the  more  appropriate  to  fetichism,  that  it  offered  the  hope  of 
almoat  unlimited  empire  by  an  active  use  of  religions  resources. 
The  more  we  contemplate  those  primitive  ages,  the  more  clearly  we 
shall  see  that  the  great  move  was  rousing  the  human  mind  from 
animal  torpor ;  and  it  would  have  been  supremely  difficult,  physi- 
cally and  morally,  if  the  theological  philosophy,  in  the  form  of 
fetichism,  had  not  opened  the  only  possible  issue.  When  we 
examine,  from  the  right  point  of  view,  the  charapteristic  illusions 
of  that  age  about  controlling  the  courses  of  the  stars,  lulling  or 
exciting  storms,  etc.,  we  are  less  disposed  to  an  unphilosophical 
contempt  than  to  mark  in  these  facts  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
awakening  of  human  intelligence  and  activity. 

As  to  its  social  influence,  fetichism  effected  great  things  for  the 
Political  race,  though  less  than  the  subsequent  forms  of  the 
injiuence.  theological  Spirit.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  these 
services,  because  the-  most  religious  persons  of  our  own  time  are 
unable  to  do  justice  to  the  effects  of  a  belief  which  is  extinct.  It  is 
only  the  positive  philosophy  which  enables  us  to  estimate  the  share 
borne  by  the  religious  spirit  in  the  social,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
progression  of  the  human  race.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  moral  efforts 
must,  from  our  organization,  be  almost  always  in  conflict,  more  or 
less,  with  the  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature  ;  and  what  but  the 
theological  spirit' could  afford  a  ground  for  social  discipline  at  a  time 
when  foresight,  collective  and  individual,  was  far  too  restricted  to 
sustnin  any  influences  of  rationality?  Even  at  more  advanced 
periods,  institutions  which  are  justified  by  reason,  remain  long  under 
theological  tutelage  before  they  can  be  freely  committed  to  their  tnie 
sanctions ;  as,  for  instance,  when  sanitary  precepts  are  diffused  and 
established  by  religious  prescription.  An  irresistible  induction  shows 
us  the  necessity  of  a  similar  consecration  of  social  changes  in  which 
we  are  at  present  least  disposed  to  look  for  it.  We  should  not,  for 
instance,  suspect  any  religious  influence  to  be  concerned  in  the  insti- 
tution of  property :  yet  there  are  some  aspects  of  society  in  which  we 
find  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  famous  Taboo  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
which  I  regard  as  a  valuable  trace  of  the  participation  of  theology 
in  that  first  consolidation  of  territorial  property  which  takes  place 
when  hunting  or  pastoral  tribes  pass  into  the  agricultural  stage. 
It  seems  probable,  too,  that  religious  influences  contributed  to 
establish,  and  yet  more  to  regulate,  the  permanent  use  of  clothing, 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  nascent  civilization, 
both  because  it  stimulates  industrial  aptitudes  and  because  its  moral 
operation  is  good  in  encouraging  Man  to  improve  his  own  nature  by 
giving  reason  control  over  the  propensities. 

It  is  a  great  and  injurious  mistake  to  conceive  of  this  theological 
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iafluence  as  an  artifice  applied  by  the  more 'enlightened  men  to  the 
government  of  the  less.  We  are  strangely  apt  to  ascribe  eminent 
political  ability  to  dissigiiilation  and  hypocrisy  ;  but  it  is  happily 
rendered  incontestable,  by  all  experience  and  all  study,  that  no 
man  of  superior  endowments  has  ever  exercised  any  great  influence 
over  his  fellows  without  being  first,  for  his  own  part,  thoroughly 
convinced.  It  is  not  only  that  there  must  be  a  suflBcient  harmony  of 
feeling  and  inclinations  between  himself  and  them,  but  his  faculties 
would  be  paralysed  by  the  effort  to  guide  his  thoughts  in  the  two 
opposite  ways, — the  real  and  the  affected, — either  of  which  would 
separately  be  as  much  as  he  could  manage.  If  theological  theories 
entered  into  the  simplest  speculations  of  men,  in  the  age  of  fetichism, 
they  must  have  governed  social  and  political  meditations,  the  com- 
plexity of  which  rendered  religious  resources  peculiarly  necessary. 
The  legislators  of  that  agemust  have  been  as  sincere  in  their  theological 
conceptions  of  society  as  of  eveiything  else;  and  the  dreadful  practical 
extravagances  into  which  they  too  often  fell  under  that  guidance  are 
unquestionable  evidence  of  their  general  sincerity.  We  must  con- 
sider, too,  that  the  earliest  theological  polity  naturally  afforded  sug- 
gestions which  were  coincident  with  corres|)onding  social  needs. 
The  coincidence  arose  partly  from  that  general  property  of  all 
religious  phases, — ^the  vagueness  of  all  faiths,  which  adapts  them  to 
be  modified  by  all  political  exigencies,  and  thus  to  appear  to  sanction 
a  suggestion  when  they  merely  respond  to  a  want ;  and  partly  from 
the  fact,  special  in  each  case,  that  the  beliefs  of  any  society  must 
be  mainly  determined  by  the  existing  modification!  of  that  society  ; 
so  that  opinions  must  necessarily  present  certain  attributes  in  special 
harmony  with  corresponding  social  circumstances ;  and  without  this 
they  could  not  retain  their  influence.  By  the  first  property  an 
orgaqization  under  a  priesthood  was  rendered  necessary,  to  prevent 
opinions  so  capable  of  abuse  from  being  committed  to  the  vulgar ; 
and  by  the  second,  theological  theories  could  not  only  consecrate  all 
valuable  suggestions,  but  could  frequently  produce  some  which  were 
suitable  to  the  contemporary  social  state.  The  first  corresponds  to 
what  is  vague  and  uncontrollable  in  each  religious  system ;  and  the 
other  to  what  is  definite  and  susceptible  of  regulation ;  and  the  two 
supply  each  other's  deficiencies.  As  belief  becomes  simplified  and 
organized,  its  social  influence  diminishes  under  the  first  aspect,  on 
account  of  the  restriction  on  speculation ;  but  it  is  ever  increasing 
under  the  second  aspect,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  permitting  superior 
men  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  civilizing  virtue  of  this  primitive 
philosophy.  It  is  clear  that  the  first  of  these  modes  of  social  action 
of  any  theology  must  prevail  eminently  in  fetichism  ;  and  this 
agrees  with  our  observation  of  the  absence  or  imperfection  of  any 
religious  organization ;  but  this  fact  renders  all  analysis  inextricable, 
from  the  diflBculty  of  discerning  how  much  of  the  religious  element 
was  incorporated  with  the  intricate  web  of  a  life  which  our  familiar 
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conceptions  are  so  little  adapted  to  unravel.  We  can  only  verify  by 
some  decisive  examples  the  necessary  reality  of  our  theory  ;  a  tbiu<r 
which  is  easily  done.  As  to  the  second  mode,  though  it  operated 
little  during  the  fetich  period,  its  precise  nature  enables  us  to  obtain 
a  better  hold  of  it.  An  example  or  two  will  show  its  effect  on  the 
social  progress  of  the  race. 

All  philosophers  are  agreed  about  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
initituticm of  institution  of  agricultuial  life,  without  which  no  fur- 
AgricuLture.  ther  human  progress  would  have  been  possible ;  but 
all  do  not  see  how  religion  was  concerned  in  the  transition.  War, 
which  is  the  chief  temporal  instrument  of  early  civilization,  has  no 
important  social  influence  till  the  nomade  condition  is  left  behind. 
The  fierce  conflicts  of  hunting,  and  even  of  pastoral  tribes,  are  like 
those  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  only  exercise  activity  and  prepare 
for  progiess  without  producing  immediate  political  results.  The 
importance  of  subjecting  Man  to  a  fixed  residence  is  thus  obvious 
enough,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  difficulty  attending 
a  change  so  little  compatible  in  many  ways  with  the  character  of 
infant  humanity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wandering  life  was 
natural  to  primitive  Man,  as  we  see  it  to  be  now  to  individuals 
below  the  reach  of  culture.  This  shows  us  how  the  intervention  of 
spiritual  influences  may  have  been  necessary  to  so  great  a  change. 
It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  condensation  of  numbers,  as  the  race 
increased,  would  compel  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  as  it  had  before 
compelled  the  keeping  of  flocks.  But  the  explanation,  though  true 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  insufficient ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  before,  want 
does  not  produce  faculty.  No  social  exigency  will  find  its  satisfac- 
tion if  Man  is  not  already  disposed  to  provide  it ;  and  all  experience 
shows  that  men  will,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  rather  palliate  each 
suffering  as  it  arises,  than  resolve  on  a  total  change  of  condition 
which  is  repugnant  to  their  nature.  We  know  by  observation  what 
dreadful  expedients  men  would  adopt  to  reduce  the  excess  of  popu- 
lation, rather  than  exchange  a  nomade  for  an  agricultural  life, 
before  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  was  duly  prepared  for  it. 
The  progression  of  the  human  being  therefore  caused  the  change, 
though  the  precise  date  of  its  accomplishment  must  depend  on 
external  requirements ;  and  above  all,  on  the  numbers  needing  food. 
Now,  as  agricultural  life  was  certainly  instituted  before  fetichism 
passed  away,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  in  fetichism  something 
favourable  to  the  change,  though  we  may  not  know  precisely  what 
it  was.  But  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  essential  principle.  The 
worship  of  the  external  world  must  be  especially  directed  to  the 
objects  which  are  nearest  and  commonest;  and  this  must  tend  to 
develop  the  originally  feeble,  affection  of  men  for  their  native  soil. 
The  moving  lamentations  of  vanquished  warriors  for  their  tutelary 
gods  were  not  about  Jupiter,  Minerva,  or  other  abstract  and  general 
deities,  whom  they  could  find  everywhere,  but  for  their  domestic 
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ji^ods;  that  is,  pure  fetiches.  These  were  the  special  divinities 
whom  the  captives  wept  to  leave  behind,  almost  as  bitterly  as  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers,  which  were  also  involved  in  the  universal 
fetichism.  Among  nations  which  had  reached  polytheism  before  be- 
coming agricultural,  the  religious  influence  necessary  to  the  change 
was  chiefly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  remains  of  fetichism,  which  held  a 
conspicuous  place  in  polytheism  up  to  a  very  advanced  period.  Such 
an  influence  then  is  an  essential  property  of  the  first  theological 
phase  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  strong  enough  in  the  subsequent 
religions  if  the  great  material  change  had  not  by  that  time  been  so 
well  established  on  other  grounds  as  to  be  able  to  relinquish  the 
original  one  which  was  passing  away.  The  reaction  of  the  change 
upon  theology  is,  at  the  same  time,  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  then 
that  fetichism  assumed  that  highest  form, — that  of  star-worship, — 
which  was  the  transition  stage  to  polytheism.  It  is  plain  that  the 
settled  abode  of  agricultural  peoples  must  fix  their  speculative  atten- 
tion upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  their  labours  remarkably  dis- 
closed the  influences  of  the  sky :  whereas,  the  only  astronomical 
observations  to  be  expected  of  a  wandering  tribe  are  of  the  polar 
star,  which  guides  their  nocturnal  course.  Thus  there  is  a  double 
relation  between  the  development  of  fetichism  and  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  life. 

Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  fetichism  on  social  progress 
is  its  occasioning  the  systematic  preservation  of  ser-  Protection  to 
viceable  animals,  and  also  of  vegetables.  It  has  been  products. 
shown  that  the  first  action  of  Man  on  the  external  world  must  be 
in  the  form  of  devastation ;  and  his  destructive  propensities  do 
their  work  in  clearing  the  field  for  future  operations.  A  propen- 
sity so  marked  among  men  as  rude  as  they  were  vehement  threat- 
ened the  safety  of  all  races,  before  the  utility  of  any  was  known. 
The  most  valuable  organic  species  were  the  most  exposed  ;  and  they 
must  almost  inevitably  have  perished  if  the  first  intellectual  and 
moral  advance  of  the  human  race  had  not  intervened  to  restrain 
the  tendency  to  indiscriminate  destruction.  Fetichism  performed 
this  office,  not  only  by  introducing  agricultural  life,  but  directly ; 
and  if  it  was  done  by  a  method  which  afterwards  became  excessively 
debased — the  express  worship  of  animals — it  may  be  asked  how  else 
the  thing  could  have  been  done.  Whatever  evils  belonged  after- 
wards to  fetichism,  it  should  be  remembered  how  admirably  it  was 
adapted  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
indeed  all  material  objects  requiring  special  protection.  Polytheism 
rendered  the  same  service,  by  placing  everything  under  the  care  of 
some  deity  or  other  ;  but  this  was  a  less  direct  method  than  that  of 
fetichism,  and  would  not  have  sufficed  in  the  first  instance.  No 
provision  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  monotheism ;  but  neither  is 
it  so  necessary  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  human  progress  to 
which  it  is  adapted :  yet  the  want  of  regular  discipline  in  this  order 
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of  relations  is  found  to  be  a  defect  to  this  day,  and  one  which  is 
only  imperfectly  repaired  by  purely  temporal  measures.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  moral  etfect  of  Man's  care  of  animals  contri- 
buted largely  to  humanize  him.  His  carnivorous  constitution  is 
one  of  the  chief  limitations  of  his  pacific  capabilities,  favourable  as 
is  the  growing  subdivision  of  employments  to  the  milder  inclina- 
tions of  the  majority  of  society  ;  and,  honourable  as  is  the  Utopia 
of  Pythagoras,  imagined  in  an  age  when  the  destructive  tendency 
42i  prevailed  in  the  highest  portion  of  society,  it  is  not  the  less  opposed 
to  Man's  nature  and  destiny,  which  oblige  him  to  increase  in  all 
directions  his  natural  ascendency  over  the  whole  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  On  this  account,  and  for  the  regulation  of  this  power, 
laws  are  essential,  as  in  every  other  case  of  power  possessed  :  and 
fetichism  must  be  regarded  as  having  first  indicated,  in  the  only  way 
then  possible,  an  exalted  kind  of  human  institution,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  most  general  political  relations  of  all, — those  of  Man 
towards  the  external  world,  and  especially  the  animal  part  of  it. 
The  selfishness  of  kind  could  not  prevail  among  these  relations 
without  serious  danger ;  and  it  must  become  moderate  in  propor- 
tion as  the  organisms  rise  to  an  increasing  resemblance  to  our  own. 
When  the  positive  philosophy  shall  regulate  these  relations,  it  will 
be  by  constituting  a  special  department  of  external  nature,  in  regard 
to  which  a  familiar  knowledge  of  our  interest  in  the  zoological  scale 
will  have  trained  us  in  our  duty  to  all  living  beings. 

Such  were,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  the  social  influences  of 
fetichism.  We  must  now  observe  how  it  pnssed  into  polytheism. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  direct  derivation  of  polytheism 
Tramition  to  from  fctichism,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The 
Polytheism.  analysis  of  individual  development,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  corresponding  degrees  of  the  social  scale,  alike  disclose 
this  constant  succession.  The  study  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
when  illustrated  by  sound  sociological  theories,  verifies  the  same 
fact.  In  most  theogonies  the  prior  existence  of  fetichism  is  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  the  gods  of  polytheism.  The  Greek  gods 
that  issued  from  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth,  issued  from  the 
two  principal  fetiches;  and  we  have  seen  how,  in  its  maturity, 
polytheism  incorporates  strong  remains  of  fetichism.  Speculatively 
regarded,  this  transformati^  of  the  religious  spirit  is  perhaps  the 
most  radical  that  it  has  ever  undergone,  though  we  are  unable, 
through  its  remoteness,  to  appreciate  with  any  steadiness  its  extent 
and  difficulty.  From  the  comparative  nearness  and  social  impor- 
tance of  the  transition  to  monotheism,  we  naturally  exaggerate  its 
relative  importance;  but  in  truth  the  interval  to  be  passed  was 
much  narrower  in  the  later  case  than  in  the  earlier.  If  we  reflect 
that  fetichism  supposed  matter  to  be,  in  all  forms,  actually  alive, 
while  polytheism  declared  it  to  bo  nearly  inert,  and  passively  sub- 
ject to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  divine  agent,  it  seems  hardly  imagin- 
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able  how  such  a  transition  of  views  could  be  gradually  made.  Both 
are  equally  remote  from  the  positive  view, — that  of  the  operation 
of  natural  laws ;  but  they  are  no  less  opposed  to  each  other,  except 
in  the  one  point  of  some  express  will  being  the  cause  of  every  in- 
cident :  and  thus,  it  is  a  matter *of  the  highest  philosophical  interest 
to  ascertain  the  spontaneous  mode  of  this  memorable  transition. 

The  intervention  of  the  scientific  spirit  has  only  recently  been 
direct  and  explicit ;  but  not  the  less  has  it  been  concerned  in  all 
the  successive  modifications  of  the  religious  spirit.  If  Man  had 
been  no  more  capable  than  monkeys  and  carnivorous  animals  of 
comparing,  abstracting,  and  generalizing,  he  would  have  remained 
for  ever  in  the  rude  fetich  ism  which  their  imperfect  organization 
forbids  their  surmounting.  Man  however  can  perceive  likeness 
between  phenomena,  and  observe  their  succession  :  and  when  these 
characteristic  faculties  had  once  found  aliment  and  guidance  under 
the  first  theological  instigation,  they  gathered  strength  perpetually, 
and  by  their  exercise  reduced,  more  and  more  rapidly,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  philosophy  by  which  they  had  been  cherished. 
The  first  general  result  of  the  rise  of  this  spirit  of  observation  and 
induction  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  passage  from  fetichism  to 
polytheism,  beginning,  as  all  such  changes  do,  with  the  highest 
order  of  minds,  and  reaching  the  multitude  at  last.  To  understand 
this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  all  fetich  faith  relates  to  som6 
single  and  determinate  object,  the  belief  is  of  an  individual  and 
concrete  nature.  This  quality  suits  well  with  the  particular  and 
unconnected  chaiacter  of  the  rudely  material  observations  proper  to 
an  infant  state  of  the  human  mind:  so  that  the  exact  accordance 
between  the  conception  and  the  investigation  that  is  found  where- 
ever  our  understandings  are  at  work,  is  evident  in  the  present  case. 
The  expansion  of  the  spirit  of  observation  caused  by  the  first  theory, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  must  destroy  the  balance  which,  at  length, 
cannot  be  maintained  at  all  but  by  some  modification  of  the  origi- 
nal philosophy.  Thus  the  great  revolution  which  carried  men  on 
from  fetichism  to  polytheism  is  due  to  the  same  mental  causes, 
though  they  may  not  be  so  conspicuous,  that  now  ))roduce  all 
Bcientific  revolutions, — which  always  arise  out  of  a  discordance 
between  facts  and  principles.  Thus  did  the  growing  generalization 
of  human  observations  necessitate  the  same  process  in  regard  to 
the  corresponding  theological  conceptions,  and  occasion  the  trans- 
formation of  fetichism  into  simple  polytheism ;  for  the  difference 
between  the  divinities  of  the  two  systems  is  the  essential  one  that 
the  gods,  properly  so  called,  have,  from  their  indeterminate  residence, 
a  more  general  and  abstract  character.  Each  undertakes  a  special 
order  of  phenomena,  but  in  a  great  number  of  bodies  at  the  same 
time ;  so  that  each  rules  a  department  of  some  extent ;  whereas  the 
fetich  is  inseparable  from  the  one  object  in  which  it  resides.  When 
certain  phenomena  appeared  alike  in  various  substances,  the  cor- 
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responding  fetiches  must  Lave  formed  a  group,  and  at  length  coa- 
lesced into  one  principal  one,  which  thus  became  a  god ;  that  is, 
an  ideal  and  usually  invisible  agent,  whose  residence  is  no  longer 
ligorously  fixed.  Thus,  when  the  oaks  of  a  forest,  in  their  likeness 
to  each  other,  suggested  certain  general  phenomena,  the  abstract 
being  in  whom  so  many  fetiches  coalesced  was  no  fetich,  but  the  god 
of  tlie  forest.  Thus,  the  intellectual  transition  from  fetichism  to 
polytheism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ascendency  of  specific 
over  individual  ideas,  in  the  second  stage  of  human  childhood, 
social  as  well  as  personal.  As  every  essential  disposition  is,  on  our 
principles,  inherent  in  humanity  from  the  beginning,  this  process 
must  have  already  taken  place,  in  certain  cases ;  and  the  transition 
was  thus,  no  doubt,  much  facilitated ;  as  it  a^s  only  necessary  to 
extend  and  imitate  what  had  already  been  done.  Polytheism  itself 
may  have  been  primitive  in  certain  cases,  where  the  individual  had 
a  strong  natural  tendency  to  abstraction,  while  his  contemporaries, 
being  more  impressible  than  reasonable,  were  more  struck  by  dif- 
ferences than  resemblances.  As  this  exceptional  condition  does  not 
indicate  any  general  superiority,  and  the  cases  must  have  been  few 
and  restricted,  my  theory  is  not  affected  by  them.  They  are  inter- 
esting to  us  only  as  showing  how  thehuman  mind  was  subjected  to 
its  first  great  philosophical  transition,  and  carried  through  it. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  purely  theological  nature  of  the  primitive 
philosophy  was  preserved,  in  the  conception  that  phenomena  were 
governed  by  Will  and  not  by  laws;  while,  again,  it  was  profoundly 
modified  by  the  vipw  of  matter  being  no  longer  alive  but  inert,  and 
obtaining  all  its  activity  from  an  imaginary  external  being.  The 
intellectual  and  social  consequences  of  the  change  will  appear  here- 
after. The  remark  that  occurs  in  this  place  is  that  the  decline  of 
the  mental  influence  of  the  religious  spirit,  while  its  political  influ- 
ence is  rising,  may  be  distinctly  perceived  at  this  stage.  When 
each  individual  thing  lost  its  character  of  essential  life  and  divine- 
ness,  it  became  accessible  to  the  scientific  spirit,  which  mig^t  be 
humble  enough  in  its  operation,  but  was  no  longer  excluded  by 
theological  intervention.  The  change  is  evidenced  by  the  corre- 
sponding steady  diminution  of  the  number  of  divinities,  while  their 
nature  was  becoming  more  abstract  and  their  dominion  more  ex- 
tended. Each  god  took  the  place  of  a  troop  of  fetiches,  which  were 
thenceforth  permitted,  or  reduced,  to  serve  as  his  escort.  We  shall 
hereafter  recognize  the  same  process,  in  the  succession  of  monotheism 
to  polytheism. 

The  particular  issue  by  which  the  transition  was  effected  is  easily 
found,  when  we  consider  that  it  must  be  through  the  phenomenon 
which  appears  the  most  general  and  abstract,  and  the  most  universal 
in  its  influence.  The  stars  answer  to  this  description,  when  once 
their  isolated  and  inaccessible  position  had  fixed  men's  attention,  in 
preference  to  the  nearer  objects  which  had  at  first  engrossed  it. 
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The  diflference  in  conception  between  a  fetich  and  a  god  must  be 
Kinaller  in  the  case  of  a  star  than  of  any  other  body  ;  and  it  was 
this  which  made  astrolatry,  as  I  observed  before,  the  natural  inter- 
mediary state  between  the  two  first  theological  phases.  Each 
sidereal  fetich,  powerful  and  remote,  was  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  god ;  and  especially  in  an  age  when  men  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  nice  distinctions.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  individual  and  concrete  character  altogether,  was  to 
liberate  the  divinity  from  his  imprisonment  in  one  place  and 
function,  and  to  connect  him  by  some  real  or  apparent  analogy 
with  more  general  functions  ;  thus  making  him  a  god,  with  a  star 
for  his  preferred  abode.  This  last  transformation  was  so  little 
necessary  that,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  polytheistic  period,  it 
was  only  the  planets  that,  on  account  of  their  special  variations, 
were  subjected  to  it.  The  fixed  stars  remained  true  fetiches  till 
they  were  included  with  everything  in  the  universal  monotheism. 

In  order  to  complete  our  estimate  of  this  part  of  the  human 
evolution,  in  which  all  the  principles  of  subsequent  ^^^^  metaphy- 
progress  must  be  implicated,  I  must  point  out  the  steal  apiHt 
manifestations  of  the  metaphysical  spirit  which  here  *'*«<^«»^^- 
present  themselves.  If  the  theological  pliilosophy  is  modified  by 
the  scientific  spirit,  this  is  done  only  through  the  metaphysical  spirit, 
which  rises  with  the  decline  of  the  theological,  till  the  positive 
prevails  over  them  both.  The  more  recent  dominion  of  the  meta- 
physical spirit  may  be  the  most  engrossing  to  us  ;  but  perhaps  its 
operation  when  it  was  a  mere  gradation  of  the  theological  philosophy 
might  appear  to  be  of  higher  importance^  if  we  could  estimate  the 
change  wrought  by  it,  and  were  in  possession  of  any  precise  evidence. 
When  bodies  ceased  to  be  divinely  alive  by  their  own  nature,  they 
must  have  some  abstract  property  which  rendered  them  fit  to 
receive  the  action  of  the  supernatural  agent; — an  action  which 
could  not  be  immediate  when  the  agent  had  a  wider  influence  and 
an  unfixed  abode.  Again,  when  a  group  of  fetiches  yield  up  their 
common  attributes  to  a  single  god,  and  that  god  is  regarded  as 
living,  in  spite  of  his  abstract  origin,  the  conception  is  metaphysical 
in  its  whole  character, — recognizing,  as  it  does,  personified  abstrac- 
tions. For  the  imiversal  characteristic  of  the  metaphysical  state, 
as  a  transitional  condition  of  the  understanding,  is  a  radical  con- 
fusion between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  point  of  view,  alter- 
nately assumed  to  modify  theological  conceptions ;  now  to  render 
abstract  what  was  before  concrete,  when  each  generalization  is 
accomplished,  and  now  to  prepare  for  a  new  concentration  the  con- 
ception of  more  general  existences,  which  were  hitherto  only  abstract. 
Such  is  the  operation  of  the  metaphysical  spirit  on  the  theological 
philosophy,  whose  fictions  had  offered  the  only  intelligible  ground 
to  human  understanding  while  all  that  it  could  do  was  to  transfer 
to  everything  out  of  itself  its  own  sense  of  active  existence.    Distinct 
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from  evety  substance,  though  inseparable  from  it,  the  metaphysical  . 
entity  is  more  subtile  and  less  definite  than  the  corresponding 
supernatural  action  from  which  it  emanates ;  and  hence  its  aptitude 
to  effect  transitions  which  are  invariably  a  decline,  in  an  intellectual 
sense,  of  the  theological  philosophy.  The  action  is  always  critical, 
as  it  preserves  theology  while  undermining  its  intellectual  basis ; 
and  it  can  appear  organic,  only  when  it  is  not  too  preponderant, 
and  in  as  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  gradual  modification  of 
the  theological  philosopliy,  to  which,  especially  in  a  social  view, 
must  be  referred  what-ever  may  appear  to  be  organic  in  the  meta- 
l)hysical  philosophy.  These  explanations  must  at  first  appear 
obscure;  but  the  applications  we  shall  have  to  make  of  them  will 
render  them  unquestionable  as  we  proceed.  Meantime^  it  was 
impossible  to  defer  them,  and  to  neglect  the  true  origin  of  the 
metaphysical  iufiuence,  concerned  as  it  is  in  the  great  transition 
from  fetichism  to  polytheism.  Besides  the  immediate  scientific 
necessity^  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  trace,  from  the  cradle  of 
humanity  upwards,  that  spontaneous  and  constant  rivalry,  first 
intellectual  and  then  political,  between  the  theological  and  the ' 
metaphysical  spirit,  which,  protracted  to  the  present  moment,  and 
necessary  till  the  preparatoiy  revolution  is  accomplished,  is  the 
main  cause  of  our  disturbed  and  conflicting  condition. 

For  the  length  and  complexity  of  these  discussions,  their  impor- 
tance nmst  be  my  excuse.  Any  irrationality  at  our  starting-point 
would  have  vitiated  the  whole  of  my  historical  investigation,  while 
the  first  stage  of  hnman  development  is  little  known  and  confusedly 
apprehended.  The  second  period  will  be  comparatively  easy  to 
present,  as  it  has  been  better  explored,  and  is  less  remote  in  char- 
acter from  our  own  experience.  We  learn  already,  however,  the 
efficacy  of  the  positive  ))hilosophy  in  transferring  us  to  the  succes- 
sive points  of  view  from  which  the  phases  of  human  development 
may  be  understood,  without  losing  any  of  the  homogeneousness  and 
independence  of  its  own  rational  decisions.  The  value  of  this 
property,  which  is  owing  to  the  relative  spirit  of  the  new  philosophy, 
will  appear  more  and  more  as  we  proceed,  and  will  enable  us  to 
com))rehend  the  whole  of  human  history  without  supposing  Man 
to  have  ever  been  in  his  organization  intellectually  or  morally  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  is  now.  If  I  have  inspired  any  kind  of  intel- 
lectual sympathy  in  favour  of  fetichism,  which  is  the  lowest  aspect 
of  the  theological  philosophy,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  henceforth  that 
the  spirit  of  each  period  has  been  not  only  the  most  suitable  to  the 
corresponding  situation,  but  accordant  with  the  special  accomplish- 
ment of  a  determinate  process,  essential  to  the  development  of 
human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECOND  phase:   polytheism. — DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE   THEOLOGICAL 

AND  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

Monotheism  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  tlic  view  of  modern  minds, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  ihe  preceding 
phases  of  the  theological  philosophy;  but  thinkers  who  can  atbiiu 
to  anything  like  impartiality  in  their  review  of  religious  periods  may 
satisfy  themselves  by  analysis,  and  in  spite  of  a{)pearance8,  that 
polytheism,  regarded  in  its  entire  course,  is  the  principal  form  of 
the  theological  system.  Noble  as  we  shall  find  the  office  of  mono- 
theism to  Iiave  been,  we  shall  remain  convinced  that  polytheism  was 
even  more  completely  and  specially  adapted  to  satisfy  the  social 
needs  of  the  corresponding  period.  Moreover,  we  shall  feel  that, 
while  every  state  of  the  theological  philosophy  is  provisional,  poly- 
theism has  been  the  most  durable  of  any ;  while  monotheism,  being 
the  nearest  to  the  entire  cessation  of  the  theological  regime^  was 
best  fitted  to  guide  civilized  humanity  through  its  transition  from 
the  ancient  to  the  modern  philosophy. 

Our  method  must  be  to  take  an  abstract  view  of  each  of  the 
essential  properties  of    polytheism;    and    then    to    True  sense  of 
examine  the  various   forms  of    the   corresponding    Polytheism, 
regime.    In  doing  this,  I  shall  regard  Polytheism  in  the  broad 

Eopular  sense,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  multitude  and  expressed 
y  Homer,  and  not  under  any  allegorical  aspect  that  erudite  and 
imaginative  minds  may  find  in  it.  It  is  only  under  a  monotheistic 
view  that  the  ancient  gods  can  be  symbolically  regarded.  In  the 
infant  state  of  human  reason,  a  great  number  of  gods  was  required 
for  a  great  variety  of  objects,  their  special  attributes  being  corre- 
spondent to  the  infinite  diversity  of  phenomena ;  and  they  were  per- 
fectly distinct  and  independent  of  each  other.  This  view,  prescribed 
by  analysis,  is  confirmed  by  all  contemporary  records,  in  which  I 
suppose  our  scholars  will  hardly  look  for  the  hazy  symbolism  which 
they  themselves  propose. 

We  have  seen  that,  intellectually  speaking,  fetichism  was  more 
closely  incorporated  with  human  thought  than  any    its  operation 
other  religion ;  so  that  the  conversion  into  polytheism    on  the  human 
was  in  fact  a  decline.     But  the  effect  of  polytheism    '^^'*^- 
upon  human   imagination,  and  its  social  efficacy,  rendered  the 
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second  period  that  of  the  utmost  development  of  the  refigious  spirit, 
though  its  elementary  force  was  already  impaired.  The  religioim 
spirit  has  indeed  never  since  found  so  vast  a  field,  and  so  free  a 
scope,  as  under  the  regime  of  a  direct  and  artless  theology,  scarcely 
modified,  as  yet,  by  metaphysics,  and  in  no  way  restrained  by  posi- 
tive conceptions,  which  aie  traceable  at  that  period  only  in  some 
unconnected  and  empirical  observations  on  the  simplest  caa^s  of 
natural  phenomena.  As  all  incidents  were  attributed  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  theological  id^s 
must  have  governed  minds  in  a  more  varied,  determinate,  alid 
uncontested  way  than  under  any  subsequent  system.  If  we  compare 
the  daily  course  of  active  life  as  it  must  have  been  with  the  sincere 
polytheist,  with  what  it  is  now  to  the  devoutest  of  monotheists,  we 
cannot  but  admit,  in  opposition  to  popular  prejudice,  that  the 
religious  spirit  must  have  flourished  most  in  the  first  case, — ^the 
understanding  of  the  polytheist  being  beset,  on  all  occasions  and 
under  the  most  varied  forms,  by  a  multitude  of  express  theological 
explanations  ;  so  that  his  commonest  operations  were  spontaneous 
acts  of  special  worship,  perpetually  kept  alive  by  a  constant  renewal 
of  form  and  object.  The  imaginary  world  then  filled  a  much 
larger  space  in  men's  minds  than  under  the  monotheistic  system,  as 
we  may  know  by  the  constant  complaints  of  Christian  teachers 
about  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  disciples  of  their  faith  up  to  the 
true  religious  point  of  view  :  a  difficulty  which  could  scarcely  have 
existed  under  the  more  familiar  and  less  abstract  influence  of  a 
polytheistic  faith.  Judged  by  the  proper  criterion  of  all  philosophy, 
its  degree  of  contrast  with  the  doctrine  of  the  invariableness  of 
natural  laws,  polytheism  is  much  more  imperfect  than  monotheism, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  have  to  consider  the  diminution  of  miracles 
and  oracles  wherever  even  the  Mohammedan  form  of  monotheism 
has  prevailed.  Visions  and  apparitions,  for  instance,  are  excep- 
tional things  in  modern  theology,  reserved  for  a  few  privileged  per- 
sons heie  and  there,  and  for  important  purposes ;  whereas  every 
pagan  of  any  mark  had  personal  intercourse  with  various  deities,  on 
the  most  trifling  subjects,  some  of  his  divinities  being  probably  his 
relations,  more  or  less  remote. — The  only  specious  objection  to  this 
estimate,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  that  monotheism  is  superior  to  poly- 
theism in  inspiring  devotion.  But  this  objection  (besides  that  it 
leaves  other  arguments  unaffected)  rests  upon  a  confusion  between 
the  intellectual  and  the  social  power  of  religious  beliefs;  and  then 
upon  a  vicious  estimate  of  the  latter,  from  bringing  the  ancient  and 
modern  habits  of  thought  too  near  together.  Because  polytheism 
pervaded  all  human  action,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  share  in 
each  social  act;  whereas  under  monotheism  its  co-operation  maybe 
much  less,  while  it  is  more  marked,  under  the  clearer  separation  of 
the  active  from  the  speculative  life.  It  would  also  be  absurd  to 
look  to  polytheism  for  the  particular  kind  of  proselytism,  and  there- 
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•fore  of  fanaticism,  whicli  is  proper  to  monotheism,  whose  spirit  of 
exchisiveness  inspires  a  repugnance  towards  all  other  faiths,  which 
could  not  be  felt  in  the  same  degree  by  men  who,  admitting  a 
multitude  of  god8>  could  not  much  object  to  recognize  a  few  more, 
whenever  their  admission  became  possible.  The  only  way  of 
estimating  the  moral  and  social  efficacy  of  polytheism  is  by  com- 
paring it  with  its  assigned  function,  in  promoting  liuman  progress, 
— that  function  being  very  unlike  the  one  appointed  to  monotheism. 
in  this  view,  we  shall  find  that  the  political  influence  of  the  oue 
waaft  certainly* not  less  extensive  or  indispensable  than  that  of  the 
other :  so  that  this  consideration  leaves  untouched  the  various  con- 
curring proofs  of  polytheism  being  the  greatest  possible  development 
of  the  religious  spirit,  which  began  to  decline,  directly  and  rapidly, 
on  assuming  the  form  of  monotheism. 

In  our  examination  of  polytheism,  I  shall  take  first  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view ;  then  the  poetic  or  artistic ;  and  finally  the 
industrial. 

It  is  easily  seen  how  unfavourable  to  science  must  be  that 
theological  philosophy  which  represses  all  scientific  Polytheistic 
expansion  under  the  weight  of  detailed  religious  science. 
explanations  of  all  phenomena  ;  thereby  affixing  the  stigma  of  im- 
piety to  every  idea  of  invariable  physical  laws.  The  superiority  of 
monotheism  in  this  view  will  be  apparent  hereafter  ;  but,  however 
great  that  superiority  may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  scientific 
education  began  under  polytheism,  and  cannot  therefore  be  incom- 
patible with  it,  nor  without  some  encouragement  from  it. 

The  first  consideration  is  of  the  importance  of  the  step  taken  by 
human  reason  in  rising  from  fetichisni  into  polytheism, — the  first 
effort  of  speculative  activity,  and  the  greatest.  In  this,  the  dis- 
tinct intellectual  life  of  our  race  began  ;  and  this  was  the  indispen- 
sable preparation,  without  which  the  conception  of  invariable 
natural  laws  could  never  have  been  formed.  When  all  bodies 
were  no  longer  supposed  to  be  divine  in  their  nature,  the  secondary 
details  of  phenomena  were  set  free  for  observation,  without  tiieo- 
logical  internrixture  ;  and  the  religious  conception  related  to  beings 
distinct  from  the  body,  and  residing  elsewhere.  The  general  con- 
ception of  destiny  or  fate,  introduced  by  polytheism,  was  also  a 
substantial  primitive  ground  for  the  principle  of  the  in  variableness 
of  natural  laws.  While  phenomena  must  then  have  appeared  more 
irregular  than  we  can  conceive,  polytheism  exceeded  its  aim  by 
presenting  such  a  crowd  of  heterogeneous  and  unruly  divinities  as 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  so  much  of  regularity  in  the  external 
world  as  must  be  admitted  ;  and  hence  the  creation  of  a  particular 
god  of  immutability,  whose  supremacy  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all  the  rest,  amidst  their  proper  independence.  Thus  was  the 
notion  of  Fate  the  necessary  corrective  of  polytheism,  from  which 
it  is  naturally  inseparable  ; — to  say  nothing  of  the  aid  it  afforded 
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in  the  final  transition  to  monotheism.  Thus  poljiheisii  diacloseSi^' 
an  access  to  the  ulterior  principle  of  the  invariableness  of. Natural  » 
laws  by  subordinating  the  innumerable  wills  of  fts  deities  to.  some 
steady  rules,  however  obscure  those  rules  might  Ibe  :  ainft  it  8ano# 
tioned  this  nascent  regularity,  in  certain  respects,  ia  relation  to  the 
moral  world,  which  was,  in  that  instance  as  in  every  other  within 
the  range  of  theology,  the  starting-point  of^  all  explanations  o4  the 
physical  world  :  for  we  always  find  each  divinity  preserving  his  owji 
characteristics,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  caprices,  and  thronghmi^ 
the  freest  excursions  of  ancient  poetry,  which  indeed  could  not 
otherwise  inspire  any  sustained  interest.  —  Again,  poljrtheism 
engaged  the  awakened  scientific  spirit  in  philosophical  meditation, 
by  establishing  a  primitive  connection  among  human  ideas,  which 
was  not  the  less  infinitely  valuable  for  being  chimerical  in  its  nature. 
Human  conceptions  then  exhibited  that  great  character  of  unity  of 
method  and  homogeneousness  of  doctrine  which  is  the  natural  con- 
dition of  our  reason,  and  which  has  never  been  paralleled  since,  nor 
can  be  till  the  positive  philosophy  shall  exercise  that  full  and 
uniform  supremacy  which  the  theological  philosophy  exercised,  in 
an  inferior  manner,  in  its  best  days.  Under  monotheism,  this  par- 
ticular quality  could  not  flourish,  because  some  human  conceptions 
had  passed  out  of  the  theological  philosophy,  so  as  to  change  its 
primitive  character  very  sensibly :  and  thus  it  is  obvious  that  the 
spirit  of  the  whole,  or  of  uniformity,  now  so  rare,  might  abound  at 
a  time  when  not  only  were  conceptions  so  few  that  a  single  mind 
could  easily  embrace  them  all,  but  all  were  subordinated  to  a 
theological  philosophy  which  admitted  of  the  mutual  comparison  of 
them  all.  Mistaken  as  most  of  the  conclusions  necessarily  were, 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  formed  was  more  natural 
than  the  philosophical  anarchy  which  marks  the  modern  transition 
state  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  eminent  thinkers,  especially  if  they 
belong  to  the  Catholic  school,  sho.uld  expressly  deplore,  at  this 
day,  as  a  radical  degradation  of  our  reason,  the  irrevocable  decline 
of  that  ancient  philosophy  which,  taking  its  stand  at  the  source  of 
all  things,  left  nothing  unconnected  and  unexplained,  by  the  uniform 
application  of  its  theological  conceptions.  It  is  certainly  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  fitness  of  the  theological  philosophy  to  occasion 
first,  and  then  encourage,  the  first  expansion  of  our  reason,  by 
administering  material  and  guidance  to  its  activity,  till  the  progress 
of  knowledge  allowed  a  higher  system  to  supersede  its  provisional 
protection.  And  if  we  consider  the  determination  of  the  future  to 
be  the  end  of  all  philosophical  speculation,  we  shall  see -how  theo- 
logical divination  opened  the  way  for  scientific  prevision,  notwith- 
standing the  antagonism  in  which  they  must  finally  stand,  and  by 
which  the  superiority  of  the  positive  philosophy  is  established,  on 
condition  of  that  complete  generalization  which  remains  at  present 
unaccomplished. 
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*  ^.  In  a  more  spocial  and  direct  way  we  can  see  how  the  polytheistic 
''  system,  aided,  in  the  midst  of  its  fictions  and  inspirations,  the 
development  of  a  dertain  capacity  of  observation  and  induction,  so 
/ar,  at  least,  as  aflrording  it  a  vast  field  and  an  attractive  aim,  by 
conne6ting  all  phenomena  with  the  destiny  of  Man,  as  the  chief 
object  of  divine  governnojent.  The  superstitions  which  now  appear 
the  ^ost  absurd, — such  as  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
^trails  of  victims,  etc., — ^liad  a  really  progressive  philosophical 
plrai'acter,  as  keeping  alive  the  stimulus  to  steady  observation  of 
phenomena,  #hich  could  not  otherwise  have  offered  any  permanent 
interest.  However  fanciful  the  objects  of  all  kinds  of  observation, 
they  were  thereby  collected  for  a  better  use  at  a  future  time,  and 
would  not  have  been  collected  at  all  in  any  other  way.  As  Kepler 
observed,  astrological  chimeras  long  sustained  the  taste  for  astro- 
nomical observations,  after  having  created  it ;  and  anatomy  may 
have  gained  as  much  by  the  pretensions  of  soothsayers  to  ascertain 
the  future  by  the  study  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  etc.,  of 
sacrificial  animals.  There  are  phenomena  even  now  which,  by 
their  want  of  subjection*  to  any  scientific  theory,  make  us  almost 
sorry  that  this  primitive  institution  of  observations,  with  all  its 
dangers,  should  have  been  destroyed  before  it  could  be  properly 
replaced,  or  the  mere  preservation  of  its  results  be  guaranteed. 
Such,  for  instance,  are,  in  concrete  physics,  the  greater  number 
of  meteorological  phenomena,  and  particularly  those  of  thunder, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  augury,  were  the  subject  of  scrupulous  and 
continuous  observation  in  ancient  times.  An  unprejudiced  mind 
may  lament  the  total  loss  of  the  observations  which  the  Etruscan 
augurs,  for  instance,  were  collecting  through  a  long  course  of  ages, 
and  which  our  philosophy  could  make  use  of  at  this  day,  to  far 
better  purpose  than  our  meteorological  materials  compiled  without 
rational  guidance.  The  registers  of  the  augurs  could  hardly  have 
been  worse  kept  than  ours  ;  and  a  determinate  end  being  indispen- 
sable to  all  true  observation,  any  theory  is  better  than  none.  The 
same  course  of  remark  may  extend  to  all  orders  of  facts,  without 
excepting  even  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena,  which  had  been 
delicately  observed  in  all  their  connections,  with  a  view  to  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  Such  incessant  perseverance  as  the 
ancients  devoted  to  this  study  is  to  be  looked  for  nowhere  else  but 
under  the  future  prevalence  of  positive  philosophy. 

Such  is  the  scientific  aspect  of  polytheism, — the  least  favourable 
of  its  aspects.  Its  infiuence  upon  the  fine  arts  is  more  easily  appre- 
ciable and  less  disputed.  Our  concern  is  however  more  with  the 
source  of  the  influence  than  with  the  results. 

Through  a  confusion  of  philosophy  with  poetry,  it  is  a  common 
mistake  to  attribute  too  much  to  the  fine  arts  in  an    Poiythmtie 
infant  state  of  society,  supposing  them  to  be  the  in-    -^»•^• 
tellectual  basis  of  its  economy.    But  philosophy  and  poetry  have  at 
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all  times  been  distinct,  even  before  they  Imd  obtained  their  proper  de- 
nominntions,  and  during  the  long  period  when  they  were  cullivated 
by  the  same  individual  minds, — if  we  except  what  no  one  ipeans 
by  poetry — the  mnemonic  expedient  by  which  religious,  moral,  and. 
scientific  formulas  were  versified,  to  aid  their  transmission.  Through 
all  gradations  of  savage  life,  the  social  influence  of  poetry  and  the 
other  fine  arts  was  secondary  to  the  theological,  to  whioh  it  lent 
aid,  and  by  which  it  was  protected,  but  which  it  could  never  super- 
sede. Homer  was,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  no  philosopher  W 
sage,  and  much  less  a  priest  or  a  legislator;  but  his  lofty  intelligenfe 
was  imbued  with  the  best  that  human  thought  had  produced  in  all 
departments,  as  has  been  the  case  since  with  all  men  of  poetig  or 
artistic  genius,  of  whom  he  will  ever  be  the  most  eminent  type. 
Plato,  who  must  have  understood  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  would 
certainly  not  have  excluded  the  most  general  of  the  fine  arts  from 
his  Utopia  if  its  influence  had  been  so  fundamental  in  the  economy 
of  ancient  societies  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Then,  as  in  every 
other  age,  the  rise  and  action  of  the  various  fine  arts  were  occasioned 
by  a  pre-existing  and  universally-admitted  philosophy,  which  was 
only  more  e8i)ecially  favourable  to  them  in  the  earliest  times.  The 
faculties  of  expression  have  never  directly  overruled  those  of  con- 
ception ;  and  any  inversion  of  this  elementary  relation  would 
directly  tend  to  the  disorganization  of  the  human  economy,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  by  abandoning  the  conduct  of  our  life  to  faculties 
which  can  do  no  more  than  soften  and  adorn  it  The  guiding 
philosophy  of  that  day  was  very  different  from  ours ;  but  not  the 
less  were  the  men  of  that  day  guided  by  their  philosophy;  and 
what  is  accessory  now  was,  in  like  manner,  accessory  then.  Many 
eminent  persons  in  antiquity  were  almost  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  poetry  and  art,  while  representing  to  us  very  powerfully  the 
corresponding  social  state;  and,  conversely,  modern  peoples  are 
very  far  from  resembling  the  ancient,  though  the  taste  for  poetry, 
music,  painting,  etc.,  is  purified  and  extended  more  and  more;  far 
indeed  beyond  what  it  could  have  been  in  any  early  society,  con- 
sidering the  slaves,  who  always  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
This  being  explained,  we  may  understand  how  admirable  was  the 
influence  of  polytheism  in  raising  the  fine  arts  to  a  degree  of  social 
power  which  has  never  been  equalled  since,  for  want  of  sufficiently 
favourable  conditions.  Fetichism  favoured  the  poetic  and  artistic 
development  of  humanity,  by  transferring  the  human  sense  of 
existence  to  all  external  objects  ;  and  to  apprehend  the  full  meaning 
of  this,  we  must  consider  that  the  aesthetic  faculties  relate  more  to 
the  afiective  than  to  the  intellectual  life,  the  latter  not  admitting 
of  any  expression  or  imitation  which  can  be  strongly  felt  or  fairly 
judged  by  interpreter  or  spectator.  Having  seen  how  decided  was 
the  preponderance  of  the  affective  life  under  fetichism,  we  perceive 
how  genial  the  period  must  have  been  to  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
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music,  which  were  the  eariiest  of  the  class.  The  external  world 
can  n^er  since  have  been  in  such  familiar  accordance  with  the 
soul  ^  Man  as  when  all  that  he  saw  was  alive  with  his  life,  and 
subordinated  to  his  destiny.  The  too  rare  fragments  of  fetich  poetry 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  or  over  from  distant  tribes,  show  this 
superiority  with  regard  to  inanimate  beings,  which  have,  in  all  suc- 
ceeding slates,  been  much  less  adapted  for  poetic,  and  less  still  for 
musical  use.  Polytheism  compensated  in  part  for  this  kind  of 
aflribetic  inferiority  by  the  ingenious  expedient  of  metamorphoses, 
^v^|»ch  at  least  preserved  the  intervention  of  sentiment  and  passion 
in  inorganic  life;  inferior  in  poetic  energy  as  was  this  indirect 
vestige  of  affective  life  to  the  primitive  conception  of  a  direct,  per- 
sonal, and  continuous  vitality.  But,  as  the  moral  world  must  be 
the  main  object  of  the  fine  arts,  the  one  respect  in  which  fetichism 
favoured  them  was  of  small  importance  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
advantages  they  obtained  under  polytheism:  and  this  it  is  which, 
having  established  the  starting-point  of  art  in  an  earlier  period,  we 
are  now  to  consider. 

The  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  is  favoured  by  that  peculiar  attri- 
bute of  polytheism, — its  encouragement  of  the  imagination,  which 
it  exalts  over  the  reason  ;  giving  to  the  race  a  second  age  analogous 
to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  individual  mind ;  as  the  stage  of 
fetichism  corresponded  with  the  first  period  of  individual  experi- 
ence,— that  of  sentiment.  This  fostering  of  the  aesthetic  faculties 
by  polytheism  is  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  error  which  sup- 
poses polytheism  to  be  altogether  a  poetical  creation  :  whereas  the 
theological  system  existed  first,  and  then  produced  the  fine  arts, 
though  the  intellectual  and  social  function  of  poetry  and  the  other 
arts  must  be  more  conspicuous  and  considerable  under  that  regime 
than  under  those  which  succeeded.  Under  polytheism,  the  aesthetic 
faculties  had  a  direct,  though  accessory  participation  in  theological 
operations  of  the  first  consequence ;  whereas,  under  monotheism 
they  had  no  higher  oflSce  than  being  concerned  in  worship,  or,  at 
most,  in  the  propagation  of  religion,  without  any  share  in  the  dog- 
matic part  of  the  system.  Under  polytheism,  when  philosophy  had 
introduced  any  new  divinity,  to  explain  physical  or  moral  pheno- 
mena, poetry  took  up  the  work,  by  conferring  on  the  abstract  and 
indeterminate  being  a  costume,  manners,  and  a  history,  suitable  to 
his  function ;  thus  giving  to  the  conception  the  concrete  character 
which  was  indispensable  to  its  social  and  even  mental  efficacy.  In 
fetichism,  all  the  divinities  were  concrete,  and  nothing  else ;  and 
it  was  only  whea  the  fine  arts  had  attained  a  kind  of  dogmatic 
function  under  polytheism  that  they  could  realize  their  full  expan- 
sion ;  and  when  they  did,  they  enjoyed  an  authority  and  consider- 
ation which  they  could  not  retain  under  monotheism. — ^Again, 
fetichism  could  not  extend,  without  great  delay  and  difficulty,  to 
the  explanation  of  the  moral  world:  on  the  contrary,  its  moral 
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intuition  served  as  the  basis  of  its  conception  of  the  physical  world ; 
whereas  we  see  in  polytheism  the  great  progi*essive  quality  of  appli- 
cability to  moral  and  even  social  phenomena.  Thus,  it  was  in  its 
second  stage  that  theological  philosophy  became  universal,  by  being 
extended  to  that  province  which  became  more  and  more  important 
to  it,  and  which  is  now  all  that  is  left  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to 
point  out  the  aesthetic  importance  of  the  extension  of  the  polythe- 
istic philosophy  to  moral  and  social  phenomena,  which  must  ever 
be  the  chief  domain  of  the  fine  arts. — Once  more,  polytheisna  i« 
favourable  to  those  arts,  popular  as  is  their  character,  by  giving 
them  so  popular  a  basis  as  a  system  of  familiar  and  universal 
opinions,  by  which  the  arts  were  made  an  expression  of  whatfwas 
in  every  mind,  and  the  active  interpreter  and  the  passive  spectator 
were  brought  into  moral  harmony.  The  want  of  such  harmony  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  feeble  effect  produced  by  the  greatest  modern 
works  of  art,  conceived,  as  they  are,  without  faith,  and  judged  with- 
out conviction,  and  therefore  exciting  in  us  no  impressions  less 
abstract  and  more  popular  than  those  general  ones  which  are  a 
consequence  of  our  human  nature.  Now,  no  succeeding  religion 
was  ever  so  popular  as  polytheism  at  its  best  period ; — certainly  not 
monotheism,  in  its  utmost  splendour;  for  polytheism  had  the 
advantage  of  great  moral  imperfections,  which  extended  and  sus- 
tained its  popular  power  only  too  well : — and  it  is  only  from  positive 
philosophy,  with  its  system  of  settled  and  unanimous  opinions,  that 
we  can  hope  for  any  great  expansion  of  the  fine  arts,  in  congeni- 
ality with  the  spirit  of  modern. civilization. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  services  rendered  to  humanity  by  poly- 
theism ;  and  a  great  service  it  is,  as  aesthetic  advancement  is  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  human  progression.  The  aesthetic  faculties 
are,  in  a  manner,  intermediate  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties ;  their  end  connecting  them  with  the  one,  and  their  means 
with  the  other.  By  acting  at  once  on  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
their  development  must  become  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
of  education,  intellectual  and  moral,  that  we  can  conceive.  In  the 
rare  cases  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of  the  individual  has  been 
too  absorbing,  the  fine  arts  can  revive  the  moral  life,  long  neglected 
or  disdained :  and,  with  the  gi'eat  majority  of  men,  the  converse 
effect  may  be  no  less  salutary.  In  them  the  intellectual  life  is 
benumbed  by  their  affective  activity ;  and  the  aesthetic  develop- 
ment, besides  its  own  permanent  importance,  serves  as  an  indis- 
pensable preparation  for  its  mental  progress.  This  is  the  special 
phase  which  humanity  must  assume  imder  the  direction  of  poly- 
theism; and  thus  is  attained  the  first  degree  of  intellectual  life, 
through  a  gentle  and  irresistible  influence,  fraught  with  delight, 
independently  of  its  mental  action,  properly  so  called.  Our  daily 
observation  of  individual  development  shows  the  value  of  this 
service,  by  making  it  clear  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  way  of 
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awakening  and  sustaining  any  speculative  activity  but  such  as 
arises  under  the  immediate  stimulus  that  our  human  necessities 
afford  to  our  feeble  intelligence ;  and  the  manifestation  of  some 
interest  in  the  fine  arts  will  ever  be  the  commonest  symptom  of  the 
birth  of  the  spiritual  life.     It  is  true  this  is  but  aw  early  stage  in 
human  education,  which  must  be  imperfect  till  the  reason  gains 
the  ascendency  over  the  imagination;  but  if,  under  fetichisna,  it 
was  an  advance  that  sentiment  should  prevail  over  the  animal 
life ;  and  again,  that  imagination  should  obtain  an  ascendency 
over  sentiment,  it  is  clear  that  polytheism  is  a  great  step  forward 
towards  the  settled  and  normal  state  of  that,  prevalence  of  reason 
in  Uie  human  mind  which  is  aided  by  monotheism,  and  will  be 
pei-fected  by  the  complete  establishment  of  positive  philosophy. 
While  the  aesthetic  and  the  scientific  spirit  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  they  each  employ,  in  their  own  way,  the  same  original 
faculties  of  the  brain ;  so  that  the  first  kind  of  intellectual  activity 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  second,  without  dispensing  witli 
a  special  intervention  which  we  shall  consider  when  we  come  to 
review  the  operation  of  monotheism.     No  doubt,  the   analytical 
and  abstract  spirit  of  scientific  observation  of  the  external  ^yorld 
is   radically  distinct  from   the  synthetic   and   concrete   spirit   of 
aesthetic  observation,  which  seizes  the  human  aspect  only  of  all 
phenomena,  by  contemplating  their  actual  influence  on  Man,  in 
his  moral  relations ;  but  not  the  less  have  they  an  all-important 
interest  in  common,  in  the  disposition  to  observe  accurately,  and 
therefore  to  institute  intellectual  precautions  of  an  analogous  kind 
against  error  in  either  case.     The  analogy  is  yet  more  complete  m 
whatever  concerns  the  study  of  Man  himself,  in  which  tlie  philos- 
opher and  the  artist  have  equal  need  of  some  identical  ideas,  oi 
which  they  make  different  uses.     The  hidden  affinity  which  unites 
the  one  and  the  other  spirit,  through  all  their  characteristic  differ- 
ences,  cannot  therefore   be   denied;    nor    that    the    more    rapid 
development  of  the  first  is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the 
slower  growth  of  the  last:  and  if  this  relation  becomes  manifest,  in 
the   first  instance,  among  the  leaders  of  intellectual  culture,  it 
cannot  but  extend  in  time  to  the  passive  multitude.     What  I  have 
said  would  be  confirmed  at  every  step,  if  the  nature  of  this  work 
admitted  of  a  close  comparison  of  the  stages  of  progression  of  the 
two  orders  of  ideas,— the  aesthetic  and  the  scientific ;  ami  vAm*  if  1 
could  speak  separately  of  each  art,  and  show  the  order  of  their  tmc 
and  expansion.    My  limits  forbid  rae  to  do  this:  and  I  can^cnly 
assert  what  eveiy  student  can  verify  for  himself,  that  each  art  hM 
preceded  others  in  proportion  to  its  more  general  Batnre :  Uwt » 
in  proportion  to  the  variety  and   completeneus  of  ite  ^/^  ^^ 
expression,— apart  from  its  distinctness  and  force    A«»nl:r*^  *Jp 
this  test,  the  aesthetic  series  begins  with  P^^^^J^^1^^''^^^*'^ 
through  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and,  finallj,  arcoitectare. 
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We  now  see  that  the  excellence  of  the  fine  arts  in  ancient  timen 
"presents  no  such  paradox  as  islisually  supposed;  and  that  it  would 
l)e  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  Man  have 
declined,  merely  because  their  exercise  is  not  so  prominent,  nor  so 
favoured  by  cii-cumstances,  as  in  the  age  of  polytheism.  Without 
renewing  the  controversy  about  the  ancients  and  moderns,  we  may 
])oint  to  unquestionable  evidences  that  human  faculties  have  not 
declined,  even  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  by  passing  through  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  of  them,  Poetiy,  our 
progress  is  incontestable.  Even  in  the  epic  form,  which  is  least 
congenial  with  modern  civilization,  we  can  hardly  find  nobler 
poetic  genius  in  any  age  tlum  that  of  Dante  or  Milton,  nor  an 
imagination  so  powerful  as  that  of  Ariosto.  In  dramatic  poetry, 
where  shall  we  find  a  parallel  to  Shakspere  and  the  dramatists  of 
his  age  in  England,  and  Comeille^  Eacine,  and  Moliere  in  France  ? 
Though  Music  does  not  fill  such  a  space  in  human  life  now  as  in 
ancient  times,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  modern 
Italian  and  German  music  to  that  of  the  ancients,  which  compre- 
hended no  harmony,  and  consisted  of  only  simple  and  uniform 
melodies,  in  which  measure  was  the  chief  means  of  expression. 
In  Painting,  not  only  is  there  a  prodigious  advance  in  technical 
methods,  but  in  the  loftiest  moral  expression  ;  and  all  antiquity 
produced  nothing  comparable  to  the  works  of  Kaffaelle,  or  of  many 
other  modern  painters.  If  there  is  a  real  exception  in  the  case  of 
Sculpture,  it  is  easily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  ancients,  which  familiarized  them  more  with  the  study 
of  the  human  form.  As  to  Architecture,  besides  the  improvement 
of  the  industrial  part  of  it  in  modern  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  aBsthetic  superiority,  as  shown  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  the  moral  power  of  the  art  attains  a  sublime  perfec- 
tion which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  temples  of  antiquity, 
notwithstanding  the  charm  of  their  regularity.  And  all  this  pro- 
gress has  taken  place  amidst  a  civilization  in  which  aesthetic  excite- 
ments have  hitherto  been  much  less  inherent  than  in  that  of  earlier 
times.  As  it  is  the  function  of  the  fine  arts  to  represent  our  moral 
and  social  life,  it  is  clear  that,  while  they  are  adapted  to  all  phases 
of  human  existence,  they  must  be  most  conspicuous  where  the 
character  of  society  is  most  homogeneous  and  settled,  apd  therefore 
best  fitted  for  clear  and  definite  representation  ;  a  condition  which 
was  afforded,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  by  ancient  societies,  under 
the  empire  of  polytheism.  Modern  society,  on  the  contrary,  has 
been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  long  stage  of 
transition,  directed  by  monotheism, — the  social  state  presenting  no 
stable  and  marked  aspect,  and  the  philosophy  favouring  scientific 
more  than  aesthetic  development.  All  influences  have  thus  con- 
curred to  retard  the  ^course  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  yet,  all  evidence 
proves  that  there  has  not  only  been  no  deterioration,  but  that  genius 
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of  this  order  has  attained  and  surpassed  the  elevation  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  antiquity,  while  it  has  opened  new  provinces  of  art, 
and  declined  in  no  other  respect  than  in  social  influence.  To  all 
who  judji^e  by  a  higher  criterion  than  the  effect  produced  it  must 
be  evident  that,  in  spite  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
aesthetic,  like  all  the  other  faculties  of  Man,  are  under  a  condition 
of  continuous  development.  When  a  stable  and  homogeneous,  and 
at  the  same  time  progressive  state  of  society  shall  have  become 
established  under  the  positive  philoso[)hy,  the  fine  arts  will  flourish 
more  than  they  ever  did  under  polytheism,  finding  new  scope  and 
new  prerogatives  under  the  new  intellectual  regime.  Then  will  be 
seen  the  advantage  of  the  educational  discipline  of  Man's  irrepress- 
ible cesthetic  faculties  which  is  now  going  on ;  and  then  will  be 
evident  to  all  eyes  that  radical  affinity  which,  under  the  laws  of 
the  human  organization,  unites  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  with 
the  relish  for  truth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  goodness  on 
the  other. 

The  influence  of  polytheism  on  the  industrial  aptitudes  of  the 
Imman  race  will  appear  hereafter,  when  we  have  Polytheistic 
to  consider  which  of  the  three  forms  of  polytheism  I'^dustry, 
best  regulates  that  province.  I  need  only  say  here  that  polytheism 
provides  a  great  extension  and  more  direct  application  of  the  influ- 
ence by  which  fetichism  first  excited  and  sustained  human  activity 
in  its  conquest  of  external  nature.  By  withdrawing  divinities  from 
their  former  inseparable  connection  with  particular  bodies,  poly- 
theism rendered  lawful  such  modifications  of  matter  as  would  have 
been  profane  before ;  while  it  impaired  a  belief  in  supernatural  aid 
in  all  enterprises  whatever,  in  a  more  special  and  familiar  way 
than  we  can  now  conceive.  At  the  same  time,  it  instituted  a 
priesthood,  to  interpret  among  conflicting  claims  and  appearances  : 
and  the  multiplicity  of  gods  supplied  a  valuable  special  resource 
to  neutralize,  by  their  mutual  rivalry,  the  anti-industrial  disposition 
which  we  have  seen  to  belong  to  the  religious  spirit.  Without  such 
a  resource,  wisely  applied  by  sacerdotal  authority,  it  is  evident  that 
the  dogma  of  fatalism,  inseparable  from  polytheism,  must  have  put 
a  stop  to  the  expansion  of  human  activity.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  special  fitness  of  polytheism  to  encourage  the  development  of 
Man*8  industrial  activity,  till,  by  the  progress  of  the  study  of 
nature,  it  begins  to  assume  its  rational  character,  under  the  corre- 
sponding influence  of  the  positive  spirit,  which  must  give  it  a 
wiser  and  bolder  direction  as  it  enters  upon  its  great  new  field. 

We  must  remember  that  in  those  early  days  war  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  man,  and  that  we  should  entirely  misjudge  ancient 
industry  if  we  left  out  .of  view  the  arts  of  military  life.  Those  arts 
must  have  been  the  most  important  of  all,  while  they  were  the 
easiest  to  improve.  Man's  ^first  utensils  have  always  been  arms,  to 
employ  against  beasts  or  llis  rivals.    His  skill  and  sagacity  were 
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engaged  through  many  centuries,  in  instituting  and  improving 
military  apparatus,  oifensive  or  defensive ;  and  such  efforts,  besides 
fulfilling  their  immediate  purpose,  aided  the  progress  of  subsequent 
industry,  to  which  it  afforded  many  hapi)y  suggestiona  In  th» 
connection,  we  must  always  regard  the  social  state  of  antiquity  as 
inverse  to  our  own,  in  which  war  has  become  a  merely  accessory 
affair.  In  antiquity,  as  now  among  savages,  the  greatest  efforts  of 
liuman  industry  related  to  war ;  iu  regard  to  which  it  accomplished 
prodigies,  especially  in  the  management  of  sieges.  Among  us. 
though  the  vast  improvements  in  mechanical  and  chemical  arts 
Have  introduced  important  military  changes,  the  system  of  military 
implements  is  far  less  advanced,  in  comparison  with  our  resources 
as  a  whole,  than  it  was,  under  the  same  comparison,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Komans.  Thus,  we  cannot  form  a  judgment  of  the 
influence  of  polytheism  upon  the  industrial  development  of  the 
human  race  unless  we  give  its  due  place  to  the  military  branch  oC 
the  arts  of  life. 

The  social  aptitude  of  polytheism  remains  to  be  considered, 
Social  aitn-  ""^cr  its  two  poiuts  of  view, — the  political  and  the 
lutes  of  Foiy-  moral, — the  first  of  which  was  necessarily  prepon- 
theism.  derant;  and  the  second  of  which  shows  more  than 

any  other  aspect  the  radical  imperfection  of  this  phase  of  the  theo- 
logical philosophy. 

The  polytheistic  priesthood  was  the  first  social  corporation  which 
could  obtain  sufficient  leisure  and  dignity  to  devote  itself  to  the 
study  of  science,  art,  and  industry,  which  polytheism  encouraged, 
and  to  which  ambition  urged  the  priesthood,  no  less  than  their 
vocation  called  them.  The  political  consequences  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment, in  influencing  the  economy  of  ancient  society,  are  what 
we  must  next  ascertain.  In  its  earliest  age,  the  human  race 
j,^^.^  always  discloses  the  germs  of   the  chief  political 

powers,  temporal  and  practical,  spiritual  and  theo- 
retical. Of  the  first  class,  military  qualities,  strength  and  courage 
first,  prudence  and  cunning  afterwards,  are  the  immediate  basis  of 
active  authority,  even  if  it  be  temporary.  Of  the  second  class  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  aged,  which  performs  the  office  of  transmitting 
the  experience  and  the  traditions  of  the  tribe,  and  which  soon 
acquires  a  consultative  power,  even  among  populations  whose 
means  of  subsistence  are  so  precarious  and  insufficient  as  to  require 
the  mournful  sacrifice  of  decrepit  relatives.  With  this  natural 
authority  is  connected  another  elementary  influence, — ^that  of 
women, — which  has  always  been  an  important  domestic  auxiliary, 
bringing  sentiment  to  the  aid  of  reason,  to  modify  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  material  supremacy.  These  rudiments  of  all  succeeding 
establishments  of  authority  would  not  have  passed  beyond  their 
incipient  stage,  if  polytheism  had  not  attached  them  to  the  double 
institution  of  regular  worship  and  a  *di8tinct  priesthood,  whieU 
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afford  the  only  means  of  admitting  anything  like  a  social  organiza- 
tion among  scattered  families.  This  is  the  chief  political  destina- 
tion of  the  theological  philosophy;  and  it  is  in  this,  its  second 
stage,  that  we  see  how  its  social  prerogative  results  from  the  rise  of 
common  opinions  on  subjects  the  most  interesting  to  Man,  and  of  a 
speculative  class  which  must  be  the  organ  of  those  opinions.  It  is  in 
this  way,  and  not  so  much  from  fears  or  hopes  of  a  future  life,  that 
religious  doctrines  have  been  eflScacious  in  a  social  sense.  The 
political  influence  of  religious  doctrine  has  never  been  great :  its 
operation  is  essentially  moral ;  though  even  under  this  aspect,  we 
are  too  apt  to  confound  with  it  the  repressive  or  guiding  power 
inherent  in  the  existence  of  any  system  of  common  opinions. 
Moreover,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  religious  doctrine  acquired 
social  importance  only  at  a  late  period  of  polytheism  ;  and  it  was 
under  monotheism  that  that  iniportance  reached  its  height ;  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  It  is  true,  there  has  been  no  age  in  which 
Man  did  not  yield  to  the  natural  desire  and  supposition  of  his  own 
eternal  existence,  past  and  future  ;  a  tendency  which  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  explain;  but  this  natural  belief  exists  long  before  it  admits 
of  any  social  or  even  moral  application, — first,  because  theological 
theories  are  very  slowly  extended  to  human  and  social  phenomena ; 
and  again,  because,  when  this  is  effected,  and  the  guidance  of 
human  affairs  has  become  the  chief  function  of  the  gods,  it  is  on 
the  present,  and  not  on  a  future  life  that  the  strongest  emotions  of 
hope  and  fear  are  concentred.  The  poems  of  Homer  show  how 
new  were  the  moral  theories  of  polytheism  relating  to  future 
reward  and  i)uni8hment,  by  the  eagerness  of  the  wisest  minds  to 
propagate  a  belief  so  useful,  and  so  little  known  among  the  most 
advanced  peoples :  and  the  books  of  Moses  show  that,  even  in  a 
state  of  premature  monotheism,  the  rude  Hebrew  nation,  not  yet 
susceptible  of  the  idea  of  eternal  justice,  feared  only  the  direct  and 
temporal  wrath  of  its  formidable  deity. 

In  the  social  phase  presented  by  polytheism,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  common  opinions,  and  a  speculative  class  ^^^.^ 
as  their  organ,  the  nature  of  the  worship  was  well  ^'«"i'' 
adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  time,  consisting  of  numerous  and  varied 
festivals,  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  supply- 
ing a  sufficient  ground  for  assemblages  of  a  population  of  some  extent, 
connected  by  a  common  language.  The  festivals  of  Greece  pre- 
served their  high  social  importance,  as  a  bond  and  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  nations,  till  absorbed  by  the  power  of  Komo.  If  no 
power  but  that  of  the  theological  philosophy  could  organize  even 
the  games  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  natural  autho- 
rities should  repair  for  simction  to  this  source,  which  alone  could 
give  any  extension  and  durability  to  their  social  influence;  and 
lience  the  theocratic  character  which  invests  all  modes  of  primitive 
government. 
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Passing  from  the  passive  establishment  of  a  social  organization  to 
Civiitzatwn  its  active  existence, — the  first  consideration  is  that 
by  War,  Jife  was  then  military  by  necessity,  not  only  from 

the  conformity  of  war  with  the  propensities  of  the  age,  but  from  its 
being  the  only  means  of  rendering  the  ix)litical  organism  durable 
and  progressive.  It  had  a  higher  and  more  general  function  in 
extending  human  associations,  and  devoting  the  most  numerous 
clasHCH  to  an  industrial  life.  When  we  speak  of  the  civilizing 
([(lalities  of  modern  war,  we  commit  the  great  mistake  of  estimat- 
ing absolutely  what  can  be  only  relative,  and  sup]X)sing  that  to  be 
true  of  our  own  time  which  was  true  only  of  a  totally  different  age: 
but  if  restricted  to  the  social  state  of  the  ancients,  or  to  that  of  any 
I)opuIation  at  the  same  stage  of  progress,  it  is  emphatically  true  that 
war  was  a  means  of  civilization.  By  the  annexation  of  secondary 
populations  to  a  prei)onderant  one,  human  society  was  enlarged  in 
the  only  way  then  possible  ;  while  the  dominion  of  the  conquering 
nation  could  not  be  established  or  maintained  but  by  the  repression 
of  the  militiuy  activity  of  each  annexed  |)opuIation;  and  thus  was 
peace  preserved  among  the  subordinates,  and  opportunity  was 
ufTorded  for  their  induction  into  an  industrial  mode  of  life.  Such 
is  the  process  by  which  human  societies  were  disciplined,  extended, 
reconstituted,  and  led  on  to  their  subsequent  mode  of  existence. 
There  cannot  be  a  happier  instance  of  the  power  of  intellectual  and 
moral  su{)eriority  than  this,  which  shows  us  how  proi)ensitie8  which, 
in  every  other  carnivorous  being,  lead  only  to  the  brutal  develop- 
ment of  the  destructive  instincts,  become  the  natural  means  of 
civilization.  We  need  no  further  proof  of  the  aptitude  of  poly- 
theism to  susUiin  and  direct  the  rise  of  military  activity.  We, 
who  make  a  broad  division  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal, 
are  apt  to  say  that  the  ancients  had  no  religious  wars  :  but  if  this 
is  in  any  sense  true,  it  is  because  all  their  wars  had  more  or  less  of 
a  religious  character  ;  their  gods  being  then  national  deities,  ming- 
ling tlieir  conflicts  with  those  of  their  |)eople8,  and  sharing  their 
triumphs  and  reverses.  There  was  something  of  this  in  the  fierce 
wars  of  fetichism,  though  the  family  character  of  the  divinities  pre- 
cluded them  from  any  considerable  political  efficacy;  but  the  gods 
of  polytheism  had  precisely  that  degree  of  generality  which  allowed 
them  to  call  entire  peoples  to  their  standards,  while  they  were 
national  enough  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  warrior  spirit.  In 
a  system  which  admitted  of  an  almost  indefinite  addition  of  new- 
gods,  the  only  possible  proselytism  was  in  subjecting  the  gods  of  the 
vanquished  to  those  of  the  victor  ;  but  it  certainly  always  existed, 
under  that  characteristic  form,  in  ancient  wars,  in  which  it  must 
have  largely  contributed  to  excite  mutual  ardour,  even  among  com- 
batants who  practised  an  analogous  Worship,  but  each  of  whom  yet 
had  their  national  god  familiarly  incorporated  with  the  whole  of 
their  special  history.    The  social  operation  of  polytheism. was,  while 
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Btiinulaiing  the  spirit  of  conquest,  to  incorporate  suLject  nations 
with  the  victorious  one,  permitting  each  to  preserve  iu  own  failh 
and  worship,  on  condition  of  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the 
victorious  deities ;  a  procedure  wliich,  under  that  regime,  required 
110  subversion  of  any  religious  economy.  Under  this  military  a8i>ect, 
polytheism  is  superior,  not  only  to  fetichism,  but  even  to  monotheism. 
Monotheism  is  adapted  to  the  more  pacific  existence  of  more  ad- 
vanced societies,  and  does  not  urge  to  war,  in  their  case,  but  rather 
discourages  it:  while,  with  regard  to  less  advanced  nations,  it  does 
not,  because  it  cannot,  seek  the  annexation  of  other  faiths,  but  is 
instigated  by  its  own  exclusive  character  to  annihilate  or  degrade 
conquered  idolaters,  unless  they  redeem  themselves  by  immediate 
conversion.  The  Jews,  the  Mohammedans,  and  others  who  passed 
over  prematurely  into  an  abortive  monotheism  before  they  were 
socially  prepared  for  the  change,  are  remarkable  instances  of  this. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  these  are  the  qualities  which  specially 
adapt  polytheism  to  direct  the  military  development  of  ancient 
society. 

Among  the  accessory  resources  of  the  polytheistic  systeuj,  we 
may  note  the  quality  by  which  it  secured  the  establish-  sacerdotal 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  strict  military  discipline,  sanctwHs, 
whose  prescriptions  were  easily  placed  mider  the  guardianship  of  a 
suitable  divine  protection,  by  means  of  oracles,  augmy,  etc.,  always 
applicable  under  a  regular  system  of  supernatural  communication, 
organized  by  polytheisu),  and  repressed  by  monotheism.  We  must 
l)ear  in  mind  the  spontaneous  sincerity  which  regulated  the  use  of 
those  means  which  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  jugglery,  for  want  of 
carrying  ourselves  back  to  an  intellectual  condition  in  which  theolo- 
gical conceptions  were  blended  with  all  human  acts,  and  the  simplest 
movements  of  human  reason  were  adorned  by  a  religious  consecra- 
tion. If  ancient  history  offei'S  some  rare  instances  of  deliberately 
false  oracles  having  been  published  for  political  purposes,  it  never 
fails  to  exhibit  also  the  small  success  of  such  miserable  expedients, 
through  the  radical  connection  of  minds,  which  must  prevent  some 
from  firmly  believing  what  others  have  forged.  There  is,  again, 
the  power  of  apotheosis,  much  underrated  by  us:  a  power  peculiar 
to  this  second  religious  period,  and  which  tended  to  foster  in  the 
highest  degree,  among  superior  minds,  every  kind  of  active  enthusi- 
asm, and  especially  military  fervour.  The  immortal  beatification 
proposed  by  monotheism  was  a  poor  substitute,  because  apotheosis 
under  polytheism  gratified  the  universal  idea  of  unlimited  life,  and 
added  to  it  the  special  privilege  of  promising  to  vigorous  spirits  the 
eternal  activity  of  those  instincts  of  pride  and  ambition  which  weie 
the  great  charm  of  life  in  their  eyes.  When  we  judge  of  this 
resource  by  the  degradation  it  exhibited  in  the  decrepituile  of  poly- 
theism, when  it  was  applied  to  the  worst  rulers,  and  had  become  a 
sort  of  mortuary  formality,  we  lose  all  conception  of  its  power  iu 
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the  days  of  faith  and  energy,  when  eminent  persons  might  hope,  by 
a  worthy  fulfilment  of  their  social  destination,  to  rise  to  the  rank 
of  gods  or  demigods,  after  the  example  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and 
others.  This  consijJeration  may  show  how  all  the  political  energies 
of  the  religious  spirit  were  applied  by  polytheism  as  far  as  their 
nature  admitted,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  for  their  intensity  to 
decline.  This  decline,  so  mourned  at  the  time  as  depriving  man- 
kind of  one  of  its  most  powerful  actuating  forces,  but  in  no  way 
hindering  social  development,  may  teach  us  the  value  of  analogous 
apprehensiongjp  our  own  day,  when  men  anticipate  social  degen- 
eracy from  -the  extinction  of  the  theological  regime  which  mankind 
is  discovering  to  be  unnecessary. 

Our  next  consideration  must  be  of  the  radical  conditions  of  the 

Twocharac-     Corresponding  regime,  whose  aim  and  spirit  we  have 

teristiceof       been  reviewing:  in  other  words,  we  must  examine 

the  polity.        ^j^g  ^}jjg£  characteristics  which,  common  to  all  the 

forms  of  such  a  regime,  are  evidently  indispensable  to  its  practical 

organization.    These  are  the  institution  of  Slavery,  and  the  con- 

siavery  ■       founding  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  which 

together  constitute  the  main  difference  between  the 

polytheistic  organism  of  ancient,  and  the  monotheistic  organism  of 

modern  societies. 

We  are  all  aware  how  indispensable  Slavery  was  to  the  social 
economy  of  antiquity ;  but  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  principle  of 
tiiat  relation.  We  have  only  to  extend  to  the  individual  case  the 
explanation  hitherto  applied  to  nations,  of  the  warlike  destination 
of  ancient  society,  as  a  necessary  means  of  progression.  It  is  easily 
seen  how  slavery  was  engendered  by  war,  which  was  its  chief  source, 
and  its  first  general  corrective.  The  righteous  horror  with  which 
we  regard  existing  slavery  naturally  blinds  us  to  the  immense 
progression  which  it  constituted  and  caused  when  it  everywhere 
succeeded  to  cannibalism  or  the  sacrifice  of  captives,  and  the 
conqueror,  curbing  his  vindictive  passions,  could  become  sensible 
of  the  advantages  he  might  derive  from  the  services  of  his  captive, 
by  annexing  him,  as  an  inferior  auxiliary,  to  the  family  he  ruled. 
Such  an  advance  implies  an  industrial  and  moral  progression  much 
more  considerable  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  was  a  sagacious 
remark  of  BosSuet's  that  the  etymology  of  the  term  reminds  us  that 
the  slave  was  originally  a  prisoner  of  war  who  was  spared  instead 
of  being  devoured  or  sacrificed,  according  to  prior  custom.  It  is 
probable  that  without  such  a  resource  the  blind  military  passion  of 
the  first  ages  of  society  would  have  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  race : 
and  thus  the  immediate  benefits  of  such  an  institution  require  no 
more  vindication  than  its  naturalness.  Its  service  to  the  ulterior 
development  of  humanity  is  no  less  indisputable,  though  it  is  less 
appreciated.  There  could  have  been  no  sufficient  expansion  of  the 
military  regime  if  all  pacific  labours  had  not  been  assigned  to  slaves; 
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so  that  slavery,  resulting  from  war,  served  afterwards  to  sustain  it, 
not  only  as  a  main  recompense  of  victory,  but  as  a  permanent  con- 
dition of  the  conflict.  And  again,  slavery  was  no  less  important  to 
the  vanquished,  who  were  thus  constrained  to  an  industrial  life, 
notwithstanding  their  constitutional  repugnance  to  it.  Slavery  was 
thus  to  the  individual  what  we  have  seen  that  conquest  was  to 
nations.  The  more  we  consider  the  original  aversion  of  our  defec- 
tive nature  to  regular  and  sustained  toil,  the  more  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  slavery  opened  the  only  general  issue  for  the  indus- 
trial development  of  humanity;  and  the  better  wq- shall  see  how 
labour,  accepted  at  first  as  a  ransom  of  life,  became  afterwards  the 
principle  of  emancipation.  Thus  it  was  that  ancient  slavery  grew 
to  be,  in  relation  to  human  progress,  an  indispensable  means  of 
general  education,  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  supplied, 
while  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  merely  necessary  condition  of 
special  development. 

Among  the  many  difierences  which  distinguish  the  ancient  from 
our  dreadful  modern  slavery,  the  conspicuous  fact  that  the  one  was 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while  the  other  is  opposed 
to  it,  is  enough  to  condemn  the  latter.  The  existing  slaveholder 
enjoys  repose  at  the  expense  of  the  toil  of  his  victim ;  whereas,  the 
ancient  conqueror  and  his  captive  worked  in  virtual  concert,  the 
activity  of  each  promoting  that  of  the  other.  Tliough  slaves  were, 
in  those  days,  much  more  numerous  than  their  masters,  slavery 
existed  through  a  long  course  of  ages  without  any  but  extremely 
rare  crises  of  danger ;  whereas  modern  slavery  has  maintained  only 
an  irksome  existence  for  three  centuries  past,  in  the  midst  of  frightful 
and  always  imminent  dangers,  notwithstanding  the  material  pre- 
ponderance of  the  owners,  powerfully  assisted  by  metropolitan 
civilization.  The  difference  is  that  the  ancient  slavery  was  a  normal 
state,  originated  by  war,  and  sustained  by  a  multitude  of  accessory 
tendencies ;  whereas  modern  slavery  is  simply  a  factitious  anomaly. 

The  relation  of  slavery  to  polytheism,  may  not  be  evident  at  first 
sight,  certain  as  it  is  made  by  historical  analysis.  If  we  consider, 
however,  that  the  encouragement  of  slavery  is  a  mere  prolongation 
of  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  conquest,  we  shall 
see  that  this  theological  state  is  in  harmony  with  both.  Poly- 
theism, in  fact,  corresponds  to  slavery,  as  fetich  ism  does  to  the 
extermination  of  captives,  and  monotheism,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the 
emancipation  of  serfs.  Fetichism  and  monotheism  are  adverse  to 
slavery, — the  one  because  it  is  a  religion  too  individual  and  local  to 
establish  any  bond  between  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  strong 
enough  to  restrain  natural  ferocity;  and  the  other,  because  it  is 
universal  enough  to  preclude  so  profound  an  inequality  between  the 
worshippers  of  thfe  same  true  God.  Both  are  adverse  to  slavery  for 
the  same  reasons  which  make  conquest  an  exceptional  pursuit  for 
them.     The  intermediate  theological  state  was  therefore  the  one 
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nppropriate  to  Rlavery, — \mx\^  general  enough  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary bond,  and  si)ecial  enough  to  maintain  social  distance.  The 
victor  and  the  vanquished  preserved  their  respective  gods,  while 
there  was  a  comvion  property  in  their  religion  which  sufficed  for  a 
certain  agreement;  their  relation  being  moreover  consecrated  by 
the  subordination  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  gods.  Thus  it  was 
that  polytheism  precluded  the  slaughter  of  captives  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  regular  emancipation  on  the  other;  and  thus  it 
consolidated  und  sanctioned  their  habitual  bondage. 

The  next  prominent  feature  of  the  ancient  social  economy  is  the 
ri       .   .'     jBbnfusion  'between   the  spiritual    and  the  temporal 

Concentration   *^^^  'i^   j    •       ai  i  •   r  i  ^i     • 

of  spiHtuai  powers,  United  in  the  same  chiefs;  whereas  their 
and  temporal  systematic  Separation  is  one  of  the  chief  political 
^'^^*  attributes     of     modern     civilization.       Speculative 

authority,  which  was  then  purely  sacerdotal,  and  active  power, 
which  was  essentially  military,  were  always  incorporated  under  the 
polytheistic  regime ;  and  such  a  combination  was  a  requisite  to  the 
action  of  this  regime  on  human  development.  This  is  the  point 
which  we  have  next  to  examine. 

There  could  be  no  recognition,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  separa- 
tion that  was  established  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  happy  pre- 
valence of  Catholicism,  between  the  moral  power  which  regulates  the 
thoughts  and  inclinations,  and  the  political  power  which  is  concerned 
with  actions  and  results.  Such  a  separation  supposes  a  develop- 
ment of  the  social  organism  far  greater  than  that  of  the  period 
when  the  simplicity  and  confusion  of  political  ideas  precluded  any 
systematic  distinction  between  the  establishment  of  general  prin- 
ciples of  society  and  their  special  and  daily  use.  Nor  could  such 
a  division  take  place  till  each  of  the  two  powers  had  asserted  its 
proper  existence,  derived  fiom  an  independent  origin ;  whereas, 
in  ancient  times,  they  were  derived  from  each  other, — whether 
military  command  was  simply  an  accessory  of  sacerdotal  authority, 
or  sacerdotal  authority  was  merely  an  instrument  of  miliUuy 
domination.  Nor,  again,  could  such  a  separation  take  place  at  a 
time  when  the  existing  polity  was  confined  to  a  chief  city,  however 
it  might  be  destined  to  spread  till  it  comprehended  large  popu- 
lations: whereas,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  chief  ground  of  the 
division  was  the  necessity  of  attaching  to  a  common  spiritual  power 
nations  too  remote  and  diverse  to  be  brought  into  any  resemblance 
in  their  temporal  governments. 

Thus  the  political  spirit  of  antiquity  had  no  more  marked  char- 
acteristic than  the  pervading  confusion  between  morals  and  laws, 
opinions  and  acts;  the  same  authority  presiding  over  them  all, 
whatever  the  form  of  government  might  otherwise  be.  Even  in 
contingencies  most  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
spiritual  power, — as  when  a  citizen  was  made  dictator  without 
executive  office,— even  this  possession  of  supreme  legislative  power 
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never  snpfgested  any  permanent  separation  between  the  moral  and 
the  political  authority.  The  schemes  of  philosophers  are  always  a 
reflection  of  the  genius  of  their  time ;  and  wo  find  in  the  boldest 
proposals  of  ancient  philosophers  no  hint  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  regulation  of  opinions  and  that  of  acts  ;  and  yet  the  re- 
cognized existence  of  this  class  of  speculative  men  among  the 
principal  Greek  nations  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards 
this  very  separation.  Those  of  them  who  went  furthest  in  pre- 
scribing a  government  of  philosophers  had  no  other  ;^dea  than  of 
those  philosophers  being  temporal  as  well  as  moral  rulers ;  an 
arrangement  which  would  have  been  a  greater  cura^.  to  them  than 
any  imperfection  of  social  order  under  which  they  were  living. 
This  commingling  of  authority  was  no  less  indispensable  to  the 
function  of  the  polytheistic  regime  than  it  was  in  itself  inevitable. 
Military  activity  could  not  have  done  its  work  if  the  same  class  had 
not  been  at  once  pontiffs  and  military  chiefs,  sustaining  the  rigorous 
interior  discipline  required  by  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  wars 
of  the  time  ;  and  again,  those  wars  could  not  have  produced  their 
necessary  effect  if  there  had  not  been  a  collective  action  in  each 
armed  nation  upon  exterior  societies,  such  as  can  arise  only  from 
a  concentration  of  authority.  The  continuous  development  of  the 
spirit  of  conquest  required,  in  ancient  times,  a  fulness  of  obedience 
and  a  unity  of  conception  altogether  incompatible  with  our  modern 
notions  of  two  coexisting  social  authorities :  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  how  closely  the  division  of  authority  was  con- 
nected with  the  decline  of  the  aggressive  military  system  into  one 
purely  defensive.  •  If  we  observe  apparent  exceptions,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mohammedanism,  we  shall  always  find,  on  close  observation, 
that  with  the  monotheism  has  coexisted  the  ancient  commingling 
of  authority  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  irreconcilable  polytheism  is  with  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  we  shall  find  to  be  characteristic  of  mono- 
theism. Without  homogeneousness  and  consistency,  the  priesthood 
could  not  be  securely  independent  of  the  temporal  power;  and 
the  multiplicity  of  deities  rendered  such  conditions  impossible, 
through  the  dispersion  of  theological  action  which  they  must  cause. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  difficult  for  lis  to  conceive  of  the 
rivalries  which  must  have  existed  among  different  orders  of  ancient 
priests,  through  the  inevitable  competition  of  their  numerous  divini- 
ties, whose  respective  prerogatives,  however  carefully  regulated, 
could  not  but  frequently  conflict;  and  this  must  have  so  far  over- 
ruled the  common  instinct  of  the  priesthood  as  to  have  precluded 
or  dissolved  any  considerable  sacerdotal  coalition,  if  the  temporal 
power  had  ever  so  little  desire  to  hinder  it.  Whatever  were  the 
alliances,  avowed  or  secret,  of  the  various  priesthoods,  among  the 
best-known  polytheistic  nations,  those  priesthoods  had  a  proper  and 
isolated  existence  till  they  were  all  reduced  to  subjection  by  the 
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temporal  authority,  wbich  laid  hold  of  the  chief  religious  functions. 
Any  apparent  exception  may  be  considered  hereafter :  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  polytheism  to  allow 
the  existence  of  a  spiritual  power,  independent  of  a  corresponding 
temporal  power,  untess  the  one  is  reduced  to  be  the  mere  appendage 
or  instrument  of  the  other. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  chief  political  wants  of  antiquity  were  met 
by  polytheism,  inasmuch  as  it  aided  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of  conquest,  j^nd  then  established  that  concentration  of  social  author- 
ity which  was  indispensable  to  that  development  If  it  be  objected 
that  this  concentration  became  the  principle  of  the  most  degrading 
despotism,  in  the  hands  of  infamous  rulers ;  the  reply  is,  that  we 
must  judge  of  the  regime  by  its  period  of  highest  perfection,  and 
not  by  any  effects  belonging  to  its  season  of  decline.  The  declining 
period  of  all  provisional  influences  exhibits  the  mischiefs  of  a  too 
long  protraction  of  any  institution :  and  the  case  of  the  military 
regime^  with  its  confusion  of  social  powers,  is  no  exception.  When 
the  uses  of  the  system  were  obtained,  dangers  which  had  before 
been  restrained  or  concealed  manifested  themselves,  in  proof  that 
its  provisional  office  was  now  fulfilled.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
observe,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  there  is  a  close  affinity 
between  the  two  great  conditions  of  the  ancient  polity.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  has  always,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  been 
coincident  with  the  separation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power :  a 
natural  consequence  of  that  conjunction  of  the  two  authorities  which 
conferred  a  religious  sanction  on  the  dominion  of  the  master,  and 
at  the  same  time  exempted  this  domestic  subordination  from  all  such 
sacerdotal  interposition  as  might  restrain  that  absolute  dominion. 
Next  to  the  political  analysis  comes  the  moral.  I  may  dismiss 
it  very  briefly,  so  small  are  its  difficulties  and  its 
importance,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  political 
analysis  of  this  regime.  The  institution  of  slavery  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  indicate  the  necessary 
moral  inferiority  of  the  polytheistic  to  the  monotheistic  stage  of 
human  development. 

Morality  is  profoundly  vitiated  throughout  its  relations,  personal, 
Moral  effects  domestic,  and  social,  by  the  mere  existence  of 
of  Slavery,  slavery.  There  is  no  occasion  to  say  much  of  its 
injurious  influence  on  the  servile  class  ;  for  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  there  must  be  degradation  where  there  is  no  sense 
of  human  dignity,  and  where  the  moral  nature  is  wholly  neglected, 
and  the  evils  of  servility  neutralize  all  the  benefits  of  labour. 
Important  as  such  considerations  must  be,  since  the  bulk  of  modern 
population  has  issued  from  this  unhappy  class,  and  bears  only  too 
evident  marks  of  such  an  origin,  the  case  may  be  left  as  it  stands 
before  the  observation  of  us  all,  on  account  of  its  being  unques- 
tionable.    We  have  therefore  only  to  comment  on  the  effect  of 
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slavery  on  the  free,— on  tlie  masters, — whose  proper  development 
it  is  more  necessary  to  follow,  because  it  afterwards  afforded  the 
type  of  universal  evolution.  Under  ikis  aspect  it  is  evident  that 
this  institution,  however  indispensable  to  humM  advancement  in 
a  political  sense,  must  seriously  impede  moral  progression.  In 
personal  morals,  which  the  ancients  knew  most  about,  the  effect 
of  a  power  of  absolute  command  over  slaves  who  were  bound  to 
bear  whatever  caprice  might  inflict,  was  of  course  to  impair  that 
power  of  self-rule  which  is  the  first  principle  of  moral  development ; 
— to  i^y  nothing  of  the  dangers  from  flattery  whidii  beset  every 
free  man.  As  to  domestic  morals,  De  Maistre  was  n&  doubt  right 
in  the  remark  that  slavery  must  have  corrupted  the  primary  family 
relations  through  the  faUil  facility  it  offered  to  licentiousness ;  so 
that  even  the  establishment  of  monogamy  was,  little  more  than  a 
profession.  As  for  social  morality, — which  consists  mainly  in  the 
love  of  mankind, — it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  universal  habits 
of  cruelty  often  gratuitous  and  arbitrary,  exercised  towards  the 
unprotected  slaves,  must  foster  those  propensities  of  hardness  and 
even  ferocity  which  were  ordinary  features  of  ancient  manners, 
blighting  even  the  best  natures  with  moral  injury.  No  less  fatal 
were  the  consequences  of  the  other  political  feature  of  the  rigime. 
It  was  through  the  confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
that  the  morality  of  those  times  was  subordinated  subordination 
to  the  polity;  whereas,  in  modern  days,  and  of  morality 
especially  under  the  reign  of  Catholicism,  morality,  ^  ^^*^^- 
in  its  independence  of  polity,  has  more  and  more  assumed  its 
direction,  as  I  will  presently  explain.  So  vicious  a  subjection  of 
the  general  and  permanent  in  morality  to  the  special  and  unstable 
in  politics  must  impair  the  consistency  of  moral  ordinances,  and 
corrupt  their  purity  by  postponing  the  estimate  of  the  means  to 
that  of  the  immediate  personal  end,  and  inducing  a  contempt  of 
the  fundamental  attributes  of  humanity  in  comparison  with  those 
required  by  the  existing  needs  of  a  variable  policy.  Inevitable  as 
such  an  imperfection  must  be,  it  is  not  the  less  real,  nor  the  less 
deplorable.  The  morality  of  the  ancients  was,  in  fact,  like  their 
polity,  essentially  military.  When  nations  were  adapted  for  a 
warlike  destination,  that  aim  became  the  supreme  rule  in  the 
estimate  of  moral  dispositions,  which  were  esteemed  in  proportion 
lo  their  aptitude  to  aid  the  great  design,  whether  in  the  way  of 
command  or  of  obedience.  Again,  there  was  an  absence  of  all 
moral  education,  which  monotheism  alone  could  institute.  There 
was  no  compensation  for  this  great  elementary  function  in  the 
arbitrary  intervention  of  the  Greek  or  Koman  magistrate,  when  he 
imposed  minute,  capricious,  and  fallacious  regulations  upon  private 
conduct.  The  only  resource  for  supplying  in  any  degree  this 
enormous  omission  was  to  insinuate  a  kind  of  moral  instruction 
into  the  popular  mind  by  means  of  festivals  and  shows,  such  as 
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have  lost  their  chief  importance  to  society  by  liaving  deputed  their 
moral  function  to  a  better  instrumentality.  The  social  action  of 
philosophers,  among  the  Greeks  first,  and  then  the  Bomans,  had 
no  other  destination  ;  and  this  mode  of  abandoning  such  a  function 
to  private  agency,  without  any  legitimate  organization,  could  only 
disclose  the  imperfection,  in  regard  to  morality,  of  the  regime^ 
without  adequately  repairing  it ;  for  influence  of  that  nature  could 
amount  to  little  more  than  declamation,  always  impotent  and  often 
dangerous,  whatever  may  have  been  its  provisional  utility  in  pre- 
paring a  future  regeneration. 

The  causes  of  the  moral  inferiority  of  the  polytheistic  organism 
are  now  clear  enough.  If  we  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  ancients 
regarding  their  morality  in  its  relation  to  their  polity,  we  cannot 
but  admire  its  aptitude  as  an  aid  to  their  military  activity  :  and  in 
this  direction,  it  has  shared  the  general  human  progression,  which 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  any  other  way.  But  it  is  no  less 
strikingly  imperfect,  if  regarded  as  a  necessary  phase  of  the  moral 
education  of  mankind.  It  is  not  that  the  sanction  of  human 
passions  was  fatally  authorized  or  facilitated  by  polytheism.  Though 
there  was  something  of  this,  the  mischief  is  greatly  overrated  by 
Christian  philosophers,  who  seem  to  think  that  no  morality  could 
resist  such  a  solvent :  yet  polytheism  destroyed  neither  the  moral 
instinct  of  the  race,  nor  the  gradual  influence  of  the  spontaneous 
observations  on  the  qualities  of  our  nature  and  their  consequences, 
which  good  sense  presently  amassed.  On  the  other  hand,  mono* 
theism,  with  all  its  superiority  in  this  respect,  has  not  realized  its 
intrinsic  morality  any  better  in  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  has 
coexisted  with  slavery  and  the  confusion  of  the  two  social  powers. 
It  is  observable,  too,  that  this  tendency,  with  which  polytheism  is 
so  harshly  reproached,  and  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  theological  explanations  to  moral  subjects,  afforded 
a  free  and  natural  scope  to  various  human  feelings,  which  had  been 
too  much  repressed  before  to  have  indicated  in  any  other  way  how 
far  they  should  be  encouraged  or  neutralized,  when  morality  had 
become  possible.  The  eminent  superiority  of  monotheism  should 
not  therefore  induce  us  to  disallow  the  participation  of  polytheism 
in  the  office  of  theological  philosophy,  whether  as  an  organ  of  the 
advancing  race  in  establishing  certain  moral  opinions,  which  must 
be  rendered  almost  irresistible  by  such  universality;  or  by  sanc- 
tioning those  rules  by  the  perspective  of  a  future  life,  in  which  the 
theological,  aided  by  the  aesthetic  spirit,  set  up  its  ideal  type  of 
justice  and  perfection,  so  as  to  convert  into  a  powerful  moral 
auxiliary  a  spontaneous  infantile  belief  in  the  eternal  prolongation 
of  its  favourite  enjoyments.  A  rapid  survey  in  truth  convinces  us 
that  polytheism  instigated  the  moral  development  of  mankind  in  all 
important  aspects,  independently  of  its  sj)ecial  encouragement  of 
qualities  most  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  first  age  of  society. 
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Its  efficacy  is  above  all  conspicuous  in  relation  to  the  two  extreme 
terms  of  morality, — the  personal  and  tlie  social.  The  Pei'sonai 
military  application  of  the  first  was 'evident  enfnigh  inoraiUy, 
to  secure  especial  attention  to  it ;  and  the  active  and  passive  energy 
which  is  the  prime  virtue  of  savage  life  was  carefully  developed. 
Begun  under  fetichism,  this  development  was  carried  forward  to 
perfection  under  polytheism.  The  simplest  precepts  relating  to  this 
elementary  class  of  virtues  required  the  intervention  of  the  religious 
spirit ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  sanction  was  gjjven  to  habits 
of  physical  purification,  in  which  wo  find  the  first  example  of  that 
superintendence  of  himself  which  Man  must  institute,  for  any  pur- 
poses of  action  or  resistance.  As  to  social  morality,  it  is  clear 
that  polytheism  encouraged  in  the  highest  degree  sodai 
that  love  of  country  which  took  its  rise  under  fet-  iiioraiuy, 
ichism.  Beginning  in  the  fetich  attachment  to  the  native  soil,  it 
was  stimulated  by  the  national  character  of  polytheism,  till  it 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  rooted  and  invincible  patriotism,  often 
exalted  into  a  conspicuous  fanaticism,  and  constituting  the  groat  and 
almost  the  only  aim  of  moral  education.  We  see  at  once  its  bear- 
ing upon  social  progress,  and  how  it  must  have  been  fostered  by  tlie 
small  extent  of  nationality  of  that  age,  and  also  by  the  character  of 
its  wars,  which  rendered  death  or  slavery  always  imminent,  and 
devotion  to  country  the  only  salvation.  A  certain  degree  of  ferocity 
attended  this  virtue,  as  it  bound  uj)  a  hatred  of  foreigners  with  an 
attachment  to  a  small  number  of  compatriots;  but  it  was  a  stage  in 
the  progress  towards  that  love  of  the  whole  human  race  wJiich  was 
introduced  by  Christianity,  and  which  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  military  tendencies  of  antiquity.  To  polytheism 
we  must  also  refer  the  first  regular  organization  of  morality  in 
regard  to  old  ago  and  ancestry,  a  veneration  for  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  that  sense  of  social  perpetuity  which  becomes  more  and 
more- important  as  theological  hopes  of  a  future  life  lose  their  power, 
and  till  the  positive  philosophy  establishes  it  for  ever  by  exhibiting 
the  connection  of  the  individual  with  the  whole  human  race,  past, 
present,  and  iiiture. 

The  most  imperfect  part  of  morality  under  polytheism  was  the 
domestic.  It  was,  as  it  were,  dropped  between  the  Domestic 
personal  and  the  social  morality,  at  a  time  when  they  morality. 
were  too  directly, connected,  in  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of 
political  considerations.  We  shall  see  presently  how  it  is  the 
immortal  honour  of  Catholicism  that  it  instituted  a  sound  organ- 
ization of  morality  by  connecting  it  chiefly  with  the  life  of  the 
Family,  and  making  the  social  virtues  depend  on  the  domestic. 
Polytheism,  however,  effected  a  beginning  of  domestic  morality ; 
and  it  was  under  its  reign  that  mankind  rose  to  a  settled  mono- 
gamy. Though  polygamy  is  still  erroneously  attributed  to  climate, 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  that  it  has  been,  in  the  North  as  much 
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as  the  South,  an  attribute  of  the  first  age  of  human  development, 
immediately  following  that  in  which  the  difficulty  of  subsistence 
controlled  the  reproductive  instinct.  Necessary  as  polygamy  was  in 
its  own  season,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  monogamy  is  the 
most  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  best  qualities  of  human 
nature,  in  both  sexes ;  and  the  dawning  conception  of  this  social 
condition  led,  in  the  early  days  of  polytheism,  to  the  first  establish- 
ment of  monogamy,  followed  by  necessary  prohibitions  of  incest. 
Successive  improvements  of  the  conjugal  relation  accompanied  the 
chief  phases  of  the  polytheistic  regime ;  but  the  social  character  of 
Woman  was  far  from  being  duly  ascertained,  while  her  unavoidable 
dependence  on  Man  encouraged  too  much  of  his  primitive  rudeness. 
This  first  imperfect  rise  of  the  distinctive  feminine  character  is 
exhibited  in  the  constant  though  secondary  participation  of  women 
in  sacerdotal  authority,  which  was  expressly  granted  to  them  under 
polytheism,  and  taken  from  them  by  monotheism.  As  civilization 
develops  all  intellectual  and  moral  difierences,  and  therefore, 
nmong  others,  those  of  the  sexes,  we  can  no  more  derive  a  favour- 
able presumption  of  the  corresponding  condition  of  women  because 
they  shared  the  priesthood,  than  because  they  shared  war  and  the 
chase, — ^which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  did.  There 
is,  in  fact,  abundant  proof  that  the  social  state  of  Woman  was  radi- 
cally inferior  under  the  polytheistic  regime  to  what  it  became  in  the 
reign  of  Christianity.  In  times  when  men  were  hunters  and  herds- 
men, and  then  when  they  were  warriors,  the  sexes  were  too  much 
separated,  and  their  afi'ections  were  bestowed  otherwise  than  on 
each  other :  and  then  came  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  tended 
to  impair  the  conjugal  relation  very  seriously.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  evils,  polytheism  certainly  did  imitate  domestic  morality, 
though  less  efiectually  than  personal  and  social  morals. 

Our  examination  of  polytheism  must,  I  think,  convince  us  that 
Three  phases  notwithstanding  vast  deficiencies  and  imperfections, 
of  Polytheism,  ^his  honiogeneous  and  well-connected  system  could 
not  but  produce  men  of  greater  consistency  and  completeness  than 
the  world  has  since  seen  under  a  condition  of  humanity  less  purely 
theological,  while  not  as  yet  fully  positive.  However  this  may  be, 
one  more  task  remains,  to  complete  our  estimate.  We  must  review 
the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  system,  according  to  the  office  it 
had  to  fulfil,  in  aiding  human  progress.  We  must  distinguish 
between  theocratic  and  military  polytheism,  according  to  the  more 
spiritual  or  more  temporal  character  assumed  by  the  concentration 
of  the  two  powers.  Then  again,  in  the  military  system,  we  must 
consider  the  rising  stage  of  the  spirit  of  conquest,  and  that  of  its 
completion  :  and  thus,  the  polytheistic  regime  will  naturally  divide 
itself  into  three  parts,  which  we  may  call,  in  an  historical  way,  the 
Egyptian  method,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  We  will  now  con- 
sider the  proper  prerogative  and  invariable  succession  of  the  three. 
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The  intellectual"  and  social  elements  of  a  primitive  civilization 
can  expand  only  under  the  almost  absolute  rule  of  a  The  Egyptian 
sacerdotal  class.  Prepared  by  fetichisra  in  its  ad-  or  th^ocnuic, 
vanced  state  of  star-worship,  and  perliaps  before  ihe  entire  transi- 
tion from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  life,  the  system  could  be 
developed  only  under  the  ascendency  of  polytheism.  Its  general 
spirit  consists  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  functions  or  profes- 
sions which  is  embodied  in  the  institution  of  Caste, 
ruled  by  the  supreme  caste  of  the  priesthood,  which, 
being  the  depository  of  all  knowledge,  established  a  connection 
among  all  the  heterogeneous  corporations  which  took  their  rise 
from  families.  This  ancient  organization,  not  framed  for  purposes 
of  war,  though  largely  extended  by  it,  did  not  assign  the  lowest  and 
most  numerous  caste  to  a  state  of  individual  slavery,  but  to  one  of 
collective  servitude,  which  is  even  more  unftivonrable  than  that 
of  slavery  to  ultimate  emancipation.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
nascent  civilization  to  such  a  system  appears  to  me  to  be  a  law  of 
social  dynamics.  We  see  it  now  in  the  Asiatic  races  so  exemplified 
that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  proper  to  the  yellow  races,  though 
the  white  races  were  in  their  season  equally  subject  to  it,  with  the 
difference  that,  from  their  inherent  superiority,  or  through  the 
influence  of  more  favourable  circumstances,  they  disengaged  them- 
selves more  rapidly  from  it.  But  the  system  could  become 
thoroughly  characteristic  only  under  conditions  which  repressed 
warlike  propensities,  and  favoured  the  sacerdotal  spirit.  The  local 
causes  were  a  combination  of  a  fine  climate  with  a  fertile  soil, 
favouring  intellectual  development  by  making  subsistence  easy ;  a 
territory  admitting  naturally  of  internal  communication  ;  and  a 
country  so  isolated  as  to  be  secure  from  invasion,  while  offering  no 
strong  inducements  to  a  life  of  war.  These  conditions  are  best 
found  in  the  valley  of  a  great  river,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  inaccessible  deserts  or  moun- 
tains on  the  other.  Thus,  the  great  system  of  castes  flourished  first 
in  Egypt,  Chaldsea,  and  Persia;  and  it  abides  in  our  day  in  those 
parts  of  the  East  which  are  least  exposed  to  contact  with  the  white 
nations,  as  in  China,  Japan,  Tibet,  Hindostan,  etc. ;  and  from 
analogous  causes  it  was  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  time  of 
their  conquest.  Traces  of  these  causes  may  be  recognized  in  all 
instances  of  indigenous  civilization,  as  in  Western  Europe,  among 
the  Gauls,  the  Etruscans,  etc.  The  primitive  influence  may  be 
perceived  among  nations  whose  progress  has  been  accelerated  by 
fortunate  colonization.  The  general  impress  is  recognized  in  their 
various  ulterior  institutions,  and  is  not  entirely  effaced  in  the  most 
advanced  societies.  In  short,  this  system  is  the  universal  basis  of 
ancient  civilization. 

The  universality  and  tenacity  of  the  system  of  Caste  are  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  its  suitability  to  human  needs,  in  its  season,  notwith- 
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1 
RtandiDg  the  inconveniences  it  involved.  Notliing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  natural,  at  the  outset,  than  that,  by  domestic  imitation, 
the  easiest  and  most  powerful  means  of  education,  employments 
should  descend  from  fathers  to  sons  :  and  it  was  the  only  possible 
training  in  an  age  when  oral  transmission  was  the  sole  means  of 
communicating  conceptions.  In  fact,  there  is,  and  always  will  be, 
a  tendency,  though  ever  diminishing  to  the  hereditary  adoption  of 
employments,  however  different  the  modern  method  may  be  from 
the  ancient,  in  which  the  succession  was  tyrannically  decreed  by 
law.  When  men  have  no  special  impulse  to  a  particular  occupa- 
tion, they  naturally  adopt  that  of  the  family  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
diminishing  the  tendency  is  by  improving  general  education,  so  as 
to  provide  by  abstract  and  systematic  instruction  the  training 
which  formerly  required  a  concrete  and  empirical  domestic 
apprenticeship.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Catholicism  put  an  end 
to  the  hereditary  practice  of  the  priesthood,  which  was  once  as 
universal  as  that  of  any  other  functions  whatever,  public  or 
private. 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  the  system  are  not  less  evident 
than  its  natural  origin.  We  owe  to  it  the  first  permanent  division 
between  theoiy  and  practice,  by  the  institution  of  a  speculative 
class,  invested  with  grand  prerogatives  of  dignity  and  leisure :  and 
to  this  period  we  must  refer  the  primitive  elements  of  genuine 
knowledge, — it  being  that  in  which  the  human  mind  began  to 
regulate  its  general  course.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fine  arts, 
then  carefully  cultivated,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  thieir  charm,  but 
as  tributary  to  dogma  and  worship  on  the  one  hand,  and  informa- 
tion and  religious  propagation  on  the  other.  The  industrial 
development  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  requiring  no  rare 
intellectual  qualifications,  inspiring  no  fear  in  the  ruling  class,  and 
furnishing,  under  the  reign  of  peace,  forces  adequate  to  the  most 
colossal  undertakings.  The  loss  of  many  useful  inventions  before 
the  preservative  institution  of  caste  arose  must  have  suggested  the 
need  of  it,  and  have  proved  its  advantages  afterwards  in  securing 
the  division  of  labour  which  was  here  and  there  attained.  No 
institution  has  ever  shown  itself  more  adapted  to  honour  ability 
of  various  kinds  than  this  polytheistic  organization,  which  often 
exalted  into  apotheosis  its  commemoration  of  eminent  inventors, 
who  were  offered  to  the  adoration  of  their  respective  castes.  In  a 
social  view,  the  virtues  of  the  system  are  not  less  conspicuous. 
Politically,  its  chief  attribute  was  stability.  All  precautions 
against  attack  from  within  and  from  without  were  most  energeti- 
cally instituted.  Within,  all  the  castes  were  united  by  the  single 
bond  of  their  common  subordination  to  the  sacerdotal  caste,  from 
which  each  derived  all  that  it  had  of  special  knowledge  and  per- 
petual instigation.  There  never  was  elsewhere  such  a  concentra- 
tion, for  intensity,  regularity,  and  permanence  of  human  power, 
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as  that  possessed  oy  the  supreme  caste,  each  member  of  which  (at 
least,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood)  was  not  only  priest 
and  magistrate,  but  also  philosoplier,  artist,  engineer,  and  physician. 
The  sUitesmen  of  Greece  and  Kome,  superior,  as  they  were  in 
accomplishment  and  generality  to  any  examples  fliat  modern  times 
can  show,  appear  but  incomplete  personages  in  comparison  with 
the  fine  theocratic  natures  of  early  antiquity,  of  whom  Moses  is  the 
most  familiar,  if  not  the  most  accurate  type.  The  only  pressing 
external  danger  was  from  the  growth  of  military  activity,  for  which, 
however,  the  sacerdotal  policy  found  employment,  when  necessary, 
in  distant  expeditions  and  irrevocable  colonization.  As  to  its 
influence  on  morals,  this  system  was  favourable  to  personal 
morality,  and  yet  more  to  domestic,  till  the  military  phase  of 
l)()lytheism  became  preponderant;  for  the  spirit  of  caste  was  a 
mere  extension  of  the  family  spirit.  The  condition  of  Women  was 
improved,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  polygamy ;  for  they 
were  rescued  from  the  subjection  to  rude  toil  which  had  been  their 
lot  in  a  barbaric  age  ;  and  their  seclusion,  according  to  the  customs 
of  polygamy,  was  the  first  token  of  homage,  and  of  their  assign- 
ment to  a  position  more  conformable  to  their  true  nature.  As  to 
social  morals, — the  system  was  evidently  favourable  to  respect  for 
age,  and  homage  to  ancestors.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  did 
not  as  yet  transcend  love  of  caste,  which,  narrow  as  it  appears  to 
us,  was  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  higher  attachment.  The 
superstitious  aversion  to  foreigners  which  exists  under  a  system  of 
caste  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  active  contempt  maintained 
at  a  later  period  by  military  polytheism. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  qualities,  the  theocratic  system  could 
not  but  be  hostile  to  progress,  through  its  excessive  stiibility  which 
stiffened  into  an  obstinate  immovableness  when  new  expansions 
required  a  change  of  social  classification.  The  supreme  class  appro- 
priated all  its  immense  resources  of  every  kind  to  the  preservation  of 
its  almost  absolute  dominion,  after  it  had  lost,  by  long  enjoyment 
of  power,  the  chief  stimulus  to  its  own  progression.  At  first  sight, 
the  political  system  looks  well,  in  its  aspect  of  a  reign  of  mind ; 
though  it  was  rather  a  reign  of  fear,  resting  as  it  did  on  the  use  of 
superstitious  terrors,  and  tlie  spells  offeied  by  the  possession  of  the 
earliest  physical  knowledge ;  but  wo  nuist  frankly  admit,  on  con- 
sideration, that  the  political  rule  of  intelligence  is  hostile  to  human 
progression.  Mind  must  tend  more  and  more  to  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  human  affairs;  but  it  can  never  attain  it,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  our  organism,  in  which  the  intellectual  life  is  the 
feeblest  part ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  real  office  of  mind  is 
deliberative ;  that  is,  to  modify  the  material  preponderance,  and 
not  to  impart  its  habitual  impulsion.  The  same  comparative 
feebleness  which  precludes  the  dominion  of  intelligence  would 
render  such  dominion  dangerous,  and  hostile  to  progress;  for  it 
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would  lose  its  chief  stimulus,  and,  being  adapted  to  modify  and  not 
to  command,  it  would  be  occupied  in  maintaining  its  monstrous 
ascendency,  instead  of  advancing  towards  perfection.  I  shall  have 
to  enlarge  further  on  this  consideration  in  another  chapter.  I  advert 
to  it  here  because  it  discloses  the  principle  of  the  stationary  character 
imputed  to  the  theocratic  system  by  the  very  persons  who  pro- 
foundly admire  its  apparent  rationality.  It  is  clear,  from  this 
point  of  view,  that  the  extreme  concentration  of  powers  which  gives 
its  consistency  to  the  theocratic  system  must  retard  human 
advancement,  because  no  separate  portion  could  make  any  progress 
without  involving  the  great  whole  so  bound  up  together.  In 
regard  to  science,  for  instance,  which  ought  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
system,  we  know  that  scarcely  any  progress  was  made,  not  only 
from  want  of  stimulus,  but  because  any  considerable  development 
of  science  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  social  economy.  We 
all  know  that,  after  the  first  mental  revolution,  the  sciences  can 
flourish  only  by  being  cultivated  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  as 
instruments  of  political  rule;  and  analogous  considerations  hold 
good  of  every  other  department  of  the  social  system.  Thus,  we 
must  admit  that  the  theocratic  regime  institutes  a  general  human 
progression :  and  that  it  afterwards  retards  that  progression.  In 
any  nation  in  which  the  military  caste  has  failed  to  subordinate  the 
sacerdotal,  no  immediate  triumph  of  the  military  caste  has  saved  it 
from  submission,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  sacerdotal.  The  vanquished 
have  absorbed  the  victors :  the  conquering  foreigner  has  ended  by 
being  chief  among  the  native  priests,  and  everything  goes  on  much 
as  before.  The  case  is  the  same  when,  by  internal  revolution, 
military  chiefs  have  triumphed  over  the  priests ;  they  soon  involun- 
tarily acquire  the  theocratic  character,  and  all  that  has  hap{)ened 
has  been  a  change  of  persons  or  of  dynasties.  The  transition  from 
theocratic  to  military  polytheism  was  effected  by  means  of  popula- 
tions whose  external  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  theocracy 
and  favourable  to  war;  and  by  means  of  that  colonization,  which, 
issuing  from  a  society  of  castes,  could  not  plant  down  the  political 
qualities  of  the  institution  on  a  new  soil,  though  they  might  retain 
its  intellectual  and  moral  advantages.  While  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple continued  to  settle  almost  everything,  the  grand  new  power  of 
choice  for  personal  qualities  was  introduced, — ^remaining  subordi- 
nate to  the  old  principle  for  awhile,  but  ever  gaining  in  extent  and 
independence.  The  political  equilibrium  of  the  two  principles, 
which  might  at  length  be  obtained,  depended  mainly  on  the  con- 
temporary degree  of  military  activity,  which  was  an  admirable  test 
of  the  merits  of  corresponding  vocations.  Thus,  the  balance  was 
maintained  among  the  Komans  for  a  course  of  centuries,  as  an  in- 
direct but  necessary  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  system  of 
conquest ;  whereas,  among  the  Greeks,  for  an  opposite  reason,  legis- 
lators and  philosophers  had  always  been  laboriously  striving  to 
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reconcile  what  they*  called  oligarchy  and  democracy,  and  always 
pretty  much  in  vain. 

When  we  turn  from  theocratic  to  military  polytheism,  we  find  a 
distinction  arising  between  intellectual  and  social  The  Greek  or 
progression,  which  were  hitherto  inseparable.  The  intellectual, 
intellectual  is  represented  by  the  Greek  regime,  which  was  inter- 
mediate between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Roman,  being  more  intellec- 
tual than  the  one  and  less  social  than  the  other.  In  Greek  society 
there  was  abundance  of  military  activity ;  but  it  was,  in  relation  to 
human  progression,  merely  desultory,  leaving  to  the  Romans  the 
political  function  of  permanent  conquest.  Greece  was  the  scene  of 
perpetual  conflicts  of  small  states,  till  Roman  dominion  spread  over 
all.  The  peculiarity  is  explained  partly  by  geographical  causes, — 
the  singular  partition  of  territory  by  gulfs,  isthmus,  and  mountain 
chains,  favouring  divisions  into  states;  and  partly  by  the  social 
cause  of  these  states  having  populations  almost  identical  in  language, 
and  the  origin  and  degree  of  civilization  of  their  colonies.  From 
these  causes  arose  the  inability  of  the  Greek  states  to  employ  a 
warlike  activity  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans  in  subjugating  their 
nearest  neighbours,  and  the  necessity  of  pushing  it  to  a  distance ; 
thus  pursuing  a  course  inverse  to  that  of  Rome,  and  radically  in- 
compatible with  the  progressive  establishment  of  such  an  extended 
and  durable  dominion  as  might  furnish  a  solid  basis  for  the  ulterior 
development  of  humanity.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Athenian  people, 
triumphant  in  the  Archipelago,  in  Asia,  in  Thrace,  etc.,  was  con- 
fined to  a  central  territory  no  larger  than  our  modern  provinces, 
camped  about  with  numerous  rivals  who  could  not  be  subdued ;  so 
that  Athens  might  more  reasonably  propose  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
or  Asia  Minor  than  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  or  Corinth,  or  even  of 
the  little  adjacent  republic  of  Megara.  Thus  while  there  was 
military  activity  enough  to  preserve  the  Greeks  from  the  intellectual 
and  moral  torpor  induced  by  theocracy,  their  military  life  was  not 
preponderant  enough  to  engross  the  faculties  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  who  could  not  feel  an  exclusive  interest  in  the  futile  struggles 
of  which  Greek  wars  mainly  consisted.  Their  cerebral  energy, 
finding  no  adequate  political  occupation,  was  thrown  back  upon  the 
intellectual  life ;  and  the  masses,  under  the  same  influences,  were 
disposed  towards  the  same  culture,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
fine  arts.  Still,  the  germs  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment were  derived  from  theocratic  societies,  by  means  of  coloniza- 
tion. Through  the  concurrence  of  these  conditions  there  arose  in 
Greece  an  entirely  new  class,  destined  to  be  the  organ  of  mental 
progression,  as  being  eminently  speculative  without  being  sacerdotal, 
and  active  without  being  engrossed  by  war.  By  a  slight  change  of 
this  antagonism,  in  both  directions,  the  philosophers,  men  of  science, 
and  artists,  continued  to  be  simply  pontiffs  more  or  less  elevated  in 
the  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  or  became  humble  servitors,  charged  willi 
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the  instniction  of  pjeat  military  families.  Thus,  though  military 
activity  was  politically  barren  among  the  Greeks,  it  wrought  in 
favour  of  human  progression,  independently  of  its  special  importance 
in  rescuing  from  theocratic  influences  that  little  nucleuis  of  free- 
thinkers who  were  in  some  sort  charged  with  the  intellectual 
destinies  of  our  race,  and  who  would  probably  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  theocratic  degradation,  but  for  the  sublime  achievements 
of  Thermopylae,  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  of  Alexander  in  his  im- 
mortal career  of  conquest. 

Of  the  oi)eration  of  the  Greek  regime  on  the  fine  arts  enough  has 
been  said  for  my  purpose  here.  As  to  the  scientific 
aspect,  as  a  manifestation  of  a  new  intellectual  ele- 
ment, largely  affecting  the  rise  of  philosophy,  we  must  fix  our 
attention  on  the  formation,  nearly  thirty  centuries  ago,  of  a  con- 
templative class,  composed  of  free  men,  intelligent  and  at  leisure, 
with  no  determinate  social  function,  and  therefore  more  purely 
speculative  .than  theocratic  dignitaries,  who  were  occupied  in  pre- 
serving or  applying  their  predominant  power.  In  imitation  of  their 
sacerdotal  precursors,  these  sages  or  philosophers  at  first  cultivated  all 
the  parts  of  the  intellectual  domain  at  once, — with  the  one  exception 
that  poetry  was  early  separated  from  the  other  fine  arts,  in  virtue 
of  its  more  rapid  expansion :  but  soon  that  great  division  arose 
which  fm-nishcd  the  basis  of  our  scientific  development,  when  the 
positive  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself,  amidst  the  philosophy,  first 
theological  and  then  metaphysical,  which  governed  all  ancient 
speculation.  The  first  appearance  of  the  true  scientific  spirit  was 
naturally  in  the  form  of  mathematical  ideas, — ^the  necessary  origin 
from  their  simplicity,  generality,  and  abstract  character,  of  rational 
j>ositivi8m.  It  was  by  these  qualities  that  mathematical  ideas  were 
the  first  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  theological  jurisdiction  under 
which  they  had  been  only  implicitly  comprehended;  and  it  was 
through  them  that  purely  arithmetical  ideas  were  a  subject  of  study 
before  geometry  was  disengaged  from  the  art  of  measurement,  with 
which  it  was  incorporated  in  theocratic  speculation.  The  very  name 
of  the  science,  however,  indicates  a  culture  almost  as  ancient :  and 
geometry,  properly  so  called,  could  alone  offer  an  adequate  field  for 
arithmetical,  and  yet  more  for  algebraic  pursuit ;  which  could  not 
at  first  be  separated.  Thence  Thales  derived  the  first  true  geometry, 
which  he  presented  in  his  fundamental  theory  of  rectilinear  figures, 
soon  extended  by  the  immortiil  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  which 
might  indeed  have  been  derived  from  the  theorems  of  Thales  on 
I)r()portional  lines,  if  the  power  of  abstract  deduction  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced,  but  which  proceeded  from  the  distinct 
])rinciple  of  the  direct  study  of  areas.  The  well-known  fact  of 
Thales  teaching  the  Egyptian  priests  to  measure  the  height  of  their 
l)yramids  by  the  length  of  their  shadows  is,  to  the  thoughtful,  a 
symptom  of  vast  significance,  disclosing  the  true  state  of  science. 
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still  absurdly  exaggerated  in  favour  of  ancient  theocracy,  while  it 
exhibits  the  intellectual  progress  already  made  when  human  reason 
began  to  deal,  for  purposes  of  scientific  utility,  with  an  order  of 
phenomena  which  had  hitherto  been  merely  a  subject  of  superstitious 
terror.  From  that  date  geometry  rose,  by  the  aid  of  the  invention 
of  conic  sections,  to  the  perfection  which  it  exhibited  in  the  genius 
of  Archimedes,  in  whom  wo  recognize  the  eternal  type  of  the  true 
geometer,  and  the  originator  of  the  fundamental  methods  to  which 
we  owe  all  subsequent  progress.  After  him,  I  need  s^xjcify  (except 
perhaps  Apollonius)  only  Hipparchus,  the  founder  of  trigonometry 
(after  the  preparation  made  by  Archimedes),  the  inventor  of  tho 
chief  methods  of  celestial  geometry,  and  the  indicator  of  its  practical 
relations,  in  regard  to  the  ascertainment  of  time  and  place.  Mathe- 
matical speculation  then  offered  the  only  field  for  scientific  activity, 
for  reasons  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  this  work,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  veiy  name  of  the  science  indicating  its  exclusive 
positivity  at  that  period.  The  study  of  life  by  the  physician 
Hippocrates,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  animals,  meritorious 
as  they  are,  could  not  so  affect  the  human  mind  as  to  render  it 
adequate  to  sciences  of  such  complexity  as  to  require  a  systematic 
creation  in  a  remote  future. 

With  this  advent  of  rational  positivity  came  in  that  spirit  of 
special  research  which  at  once  distinguished  the  new  order  of 
speculations  from  the  indeterminate  contemplations  of  the  ancient 
philosophy.  Our  modern  need  is  of  new  generalities ;  but  the  case 
of  the  ancients  was  very  different.  The  pursuit  of  specialities  then 
involved  no  political  disadvantages  ;  and  it  was  the  only  means  by 
which,  independently  of  the  common  need  of  division  of  employ- 
ments, the  human  mind  could  learn  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  any 
subject  whatever.  In  short,  the  scientific  spirit  was  not,  under  the 
theological  rigime,  the  chief  ulterior  element  of  the  positive  regime, 
but  only  destined  for  its  remote  preparation  ;  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  special  in  its  character,  or  fail  altogether :  and  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  doubt  that  men  of  science,  properly  so  called,  began  to 
appear  as  a  separate  class  from  tho  philosophers,  at  the  memorable 
epoch  distinguished  under  this  point  of  view  by  the  foundation  of 
the  museum  of  Alexandria,  directly  adapted  to  satisfy  this  new  intel- 
lectual need,  when  progressive  polytheism  had  achieved  its  final 
triumph  over  the  stationary. 

As  for  the  purely  philosophical  development,  it  had  for  some 
time  before  its  separation  from  the  scientific,  been  p, .,  , 
infliuenced  by  tho  nascent  positivity.  This  is  shown  *  ^*^^ 
by  the  marked  intervention  of  metaphysics.  Before  astronomical 
study  had  begfin  to  disclose  the  existence  of  natural  laws,  the 
Imman  mind,  eager  to  escape  from  the  exclusively  theological 
regime^  was  searching  among  rudimentary  mathematical  concep- 
tions for  universal  ideas  of  order  and  fitness,  which,  confused  and 
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illusory  as  they  were,  were  a  genuine  first  presentiment  of  tbe 
subjection  of  all  phenomena  to  natural  laws.  This  original  loan 
of  science  to  philosophy  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  Greek  meta- 
physics ;  and  the  metaphysical  spirit  followed  upon  mathematical 
discovery,  passing  from  the  mysteries  of  numbers  to  those  of  forms, 
as  science  proceeded  from  arithmetic  to  geometry,  and  at  length 
comprehended  both  classes  of  ideas.  Aristotle's  mighty  work  will 
always  be  the  most  admirable  monument  of  this  philosophy,  and 
an  immortal  testimony  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  human  reason  in 
a  period  of  extreme  speculative  imperfection,  passing  sagacious 
judgment  on  the  sciences  and  fine  arts,  and  omitting  from  his 
range  of  conceptions  only  the  industrial  arts,  which  were  then 
thought  beneath  the  notice  of  free  citizens.  When  the  Alexan- 
drian establishment  had  separated  philosophy  into  natural  and 
moral,  it  obtained  a  more  and  more  active  social  existence,  and 
strove  for  ever-increasing  influence  upon  the  goveniment  of  man- 
kind. Notwithstanding  the  strange  extravagances  of  this  new 
phase,  it  was  as  necessary  as  the  first  in  preparation  for  the  mono- 
theistic regime,  not  only  as  precipitating  the  decline  of  polytheism, 
but  as  unconsciously  supplying,  as  we  shall  see,  a  germ  of  spiritual 
re-organization.  If  we  made  a  thorough  examination  into  the 
series  of  speculations  on  the  supreme  good,  we  should  discover  a 
tendency  to  conceive  of  social  economy  in  complete  independence 
of  all  theological  philosophy.  But  such  a  hope  could  have  none 
but  a  critical  influence,  like  all  that  sprang  from  this  philosophy, 
which  was  the  active  organ  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy 
very  like  our  own.  Its  radical  unfitness  to  be  a  basis  of  even 
mental,  and  much  more  social  organization,  is  unquestionable,  at 
the  time  of  its  chief  spiritual  activity,  as  we  see  by  the  continuous 
progress  of  universal  and  systematic  doubt,  leading  every  school 
from  Socrates  to  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus  to  a  denial  of  all  external 
existence.  This  strange  issue,  directly  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  natural  law,  discloses  the  radical  antipathy  between  the  meta- 
physical spirit  and  the  positive,  from  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  philosophy  from  science ;  a  separation  which  the  good  sense  of 
Socrates  saw  to  be  impending,  but  without  suspecting  either  the 
limits  or  the  dangers  involved.  Its  distinctive  social  action 
throughout  its  whole  course,  reprobated  as  it  will  ever  be  by 
posterity,  was  well  represented  by  the  noble  Fjabricius,  when, 
speaking  of  Epicureanism,  he  regretted  that  such  a  moral  philos- 
ophy as  that  did  not  prevail  among  the  Samnites  and  the  other 
enemies  of  Kome,  because  it  would  then  be  so  easy  to  conquer 
them.  Its  intellectual  action  was  scarcely  more  favourable  ;a8  we 
may  judge  by  the  fact  that  when  the  separation  between  philosophy 
and  science  had  gone  sufficiently  far,  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
were  ignorant  of  knowledge  which  was  popularized  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria ;  as  when  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  put  forth  those 
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strange  astronomical  absurdities  which  the  poet  Lucretius  piously 
repeated,  half  a  century  after  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  In  short, 
metaphysics  desired  to  be  so  independent  and  absolute  as  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  only  two  powers  that  can  organize, — 
theology  and  science. 

The  Koman  civilization  will  not  detain  us  so  long  as  the  Greek. 
It  is  more  simple  and  marked  ;  and  its  influence  on  The  Roman 
modern  society  is  more  complete  and  evident.  I  or  Military, 
may  point  out  here,  that  in  assigning  the  names  Greek  and  Roman 
to  certain  phases  of  civilization,  I  am  not  deserting  my  abstract 
method  of  research,  but  rendering  those  names  abstract,  by  making 
them  the  representatives  of  certain  collective  conditions.  Antiquity 
presents  many  populations  animated  by  military  activity,  but  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  from  fulfilling  a  career  of  conquest ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  inverse  influences  have  favoured  an  opposite 
state.  Each  case  must,  in  its  extreme,  furnish  an  instance  of  pre- 
ponderant political  or  intellectual  superiority.  The  system  of  con- 
quest could  not  be  completely  carried  out  by  more  than  one  power : 
and  the  spiritual  action  which  was  compatible  with  the  age,  must 
operate  from  a  single  centre  first,  whatever  the  ulterior  propagation 
might  amount  to.  The  further  we  examine,  the  more  we  shall  see 
that  there  has  been  nothing  fortuitous  about  this  double  process  of 
human  advancement,  even  in  the  places  and  times  indicated  by 
these  representative  names.  As  to  the  places,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
two  movements,  political  and  intellectual,  go  forward  in  scenes 
suflSciently  but  not  too  remote,  so  that  at  the  outset  the  one  should 
not  be  absorbed  or  perverted  by  the  other,  while  yet  they  should  be 
able,  after  a  certain  progress  had  been  made,  to  penetrate  each 
other,  so  as  to  conduce  and  converge  equally  to  the  monotheistic 
regime  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  we  shall  soon  see  to  have  issued 
from  this  memorable  combination.  As  to  the  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mental  progression  of  Greece  must  precede  by  some 
centuries  the  extension  of  the  Eoman  dominion,  the  premature 
establishment  of  which  would  have  radically  impeded  it  by  crushing 
the  independent  activity  from  which  it  arose  :  and  if  the  interval 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  too  great,  the  universal  propagation 
and  social  use  would  have  failed,  because  the  original  movement, 
which  could  not  be  of  any  great  duration,  would  have  become  too 
much  weakened  at  the  time  of  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  first  Cato-insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  the  philosophers,  the 
political  danger  from  metaphysical  contagion  was  pretty  nearly 
gone  by,  since  the  Eoman  impulsion  was  by  that  time  too  decided 
to  be  really  liable  to  such  adulteration :  but  if  a  permanent  contact 
had  been  possible  two  or  three  centuries  earlier,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  free  and  unmixed  course  of  the 
spirit  of  conquest. 

The  more  we  study  the  Eoman  people,  the  more  we  see  that  it 
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was  indeed  destined  to  universal  empire,  as  its  own  poet  said,  and 
as  every  citizen  perseveringly  and  exclusively  desired.  The  nation 
freed  itself  from  its  theocratic  beginning  by  the  expulsion  of  its 
kings,  but  securing  its  own  organization  by  means  of  the  senatorial 
caste,  in  which  the  sacerdotal  was  subordinated  to  the  military 
power.  When  this  wise  and  energetic  corporation  of  hereditary 
captains  failed  to  yield  to  the  people  or  the  army  such  influence  as 
might  attach  thena  to  the  system  of  conquest,  the  natural  march  of 
events  had  the  needed  effect.  Generally  speaking,  the  formation 
and  improvement  of  the  internal  constitution,  and  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  external  dominion,  depended  on  each  other  much  more 
than  on  any  mysterious  superiority  of  design  and  conduct  in  the 
chiefs,  whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  individual  political 
genius,  to  which  a  vast  career  was  thus  opened.  The  fii-st  cause 
of  success  was  the  convergence  of  all  the  means  of  education,  direc- 
tion, and  execution  towards  one  homogeneous  and  permanent  end, 
more  accessible  than  any  other  to  all  minds,  and  even  to  all  hearts. 
The  next  cause  was  the  gradual  course  of  the  progression.  When 
we  see  this  noble  republic  devoting  three  or  four  centuries  to  the 
solid  establishment  of  its  power  in  a  radius  of  under  a  hundred 
miles,  about  the  same  time  that  Alexander  was  spreading  out  his 
marvellous  empire  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
foresee  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  though  the  one  usefully  prepared 
the  East  for  the  succession  of  the  other.     Another  cause  of  success 

was  the  course  of  conduct  steadily  pursued  towards 
onquei .  ^^  conquered  nations ;  the  principle  being  that  of 
progressive  incorporation,  instead  of  the  instinctive  aversion  to 
foreigners  which  elsewhere  attended  the  military  spirit.  If  the 
world,  which  resisted  every  other  power,  rather  welcomed  than 
withstood  the  Koman  rule,  it  was  owing  to  the  new  spirit  of  large 
and  complete  aggregation  which  distinguished  it.  When  we  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  Eome  towards  vanquished,  or  rather  incorporated 
I)eoples,  with  the  dreadful  vexations  and  insulting  caprices  that  the 
Athenians  (who  were  otherwise  very  attractive)  heaped  upon  their 
tributaries,  and  even  at  times  on  their  allies,  we  see  that  the  Greeks 
aimed  at  making  the  most  of  a  precarious  sway,  while  the  Romans 
were  securely  advancing  towards  universal  supremacy.  Never  since 
that  period  has  the  political  evolution  been  manifested  in  suchful- 
Moraiiti  ^^^^  ^"^  "nity,  in  the  people  and  thejr  leadera, — the 
ora  I  If.  ^^^  J  being  kept  in  view.  The  moral  development 
was  in  harmony  with  the  same  end, — the  individual  man  being 
disciplined  for  military  life,  and  domestic  morality  being  unquestion- 
ably higher  than  in  Greece.  The  most  eminent  Greeks  wasted  much 
of  their  leisure  among  courtesans ;  whereas  among  the  Eomans  the 
social  consideration  and  legitimate  influence  of  women  were  largely 
increased,  while  their  moral  existence  was  more  strictly  confined  t(> 
the  purposes  of  their  destination.   The  introduction  of  lamily  names, 
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unknown  in  Greece,  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  spirit. — Social  morals  also  were  in  a  rising  state,  not- 
withstanding the  hardness  aqd  cruelty  to  slaves,  customary  in 
that  period,  and  the  ferocity  encouraged  by  the  horrible  nature 
of  popular  amusements,  which  shock  the  feeling  of  a  modern  time. 
The  sentiment  of  patriotism  was  modified  and  ennobled  by  the  best 
disposition  towards  the  vanquished,  and  had  something  of  the 
character  of  the  universal  charity  soon  to  be  proposed  *by  monothe- 
ism. This  remarkable  nation  presents  the  supreme  case  of  the 
political  government  of  morality;  so  that  the  morality  may  be 
divined  by  a  direct  consideration  of  the  polity.  Born  to  command 
in  order  to  assimilate ;  destined  to  extinguish  by  its  own  ascendency 
the  barren  military  activity  which  threatened  to  disintegrate  human- 
ity ;  accepting  only  to  discard  the  common  tendencies  of  original 
civilization,  this  noble  nation  manifested,  amidst  its  prodigious  im- 
perfections, an  assemblage  of  qualities  adapted  to  its  mission;  a 
mission  which,  being  fulfilled  and  incapable  of  reproduction,  will 
immortalize  the  name  of  Kome  to  the  remotest  ages  intellectual 
of  political  existence.  The  intellectual  development  development, 
could  be  no  more  than  accessory;  consisting  in  extending  the  mental 
action  induced  by  Greek  civilization ;  and  this  it  accomplished  with 
an  earnestness  that  contrasts  well  with  the  puerile  jealousies  which 
still  further  divided  the  Greek  mind.  The  Koman  imitations  were 
necessarily  inferior  to  the  Greek  originals ;  but  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  inferiority,  especially  in  the  historical  department, 
as  was  natural.  The  decline  of  Kome  testifies  to  the  justice  of  our 
estimate  of  its  mission.  When  its  dominion  could  be  extended  no 
further,  this  vast  organism,  having  lost  its  moving  principle,  fell 
into  dissolution,  exhibiting  a  moral  corruption  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  society ;  for  nowhere  else  has  there  existed  such  a 
concentration  of  means,  in  the  form  of  power  and  wealth,  in  the 
absence  of  any  end.  The  passage  of  the  republic  to  imperial 
government,  though  evidently  compelled  by  the  circumstances  which 
converted  extension  into  preservation,  was  no  re-organization,  but 
only  a  mode  of  chronic  destruction  of  a  system  which  must  perish 
because  it  did  not  admit  of  regeneration.  The  emperors  were  mere 
popular  chiefs,  and,  introducing  no  fresh  principles  of  order,  only 
accelerated  the  decline  of  the  senatorial  caste,  on  which  everything 
depended,  but  Tijhose  function  was  now  exhausted.  When  Caesar, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  sank  under  the  alliance  of  metaphysical 
fanaticism  with  aristocratic  rage,  this  foolish  and  odious  murder 
had  no  other  issue  than  raising  to  the  leadership  of  the  people 
against  the  senate  men  much  less  fit  for  the  government  of  the 
world ;  and  none  of  the  changes  which  ensued  ever  admitted  of  any 
return,  however  temporary,  to  the  genuine  Koman  organization, 
because  its  existence  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  gradual 
extension  of  conquest. 
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Having  thus  reviewed  the  three  essential  phases  of  ancient 
j)olytheism,  we  have  only  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
regime  to  produce  the  monotheistic  order  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
which  the  relative  character  of  polytheism  will  be  indisputably 
established. 

In  an  intellectual  view,  the  filiation  is  perfectly  clear;  the 
Preparation f&r  uccessary  and  continuous  destination  of  the  Greek 
Monotheism.  philosophy  being  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  the  irre- 
vocable decline  of  polytheism,  in  preparation  for  the  advent  of 
monotheism.  The  only  essential  rectification  of  modern  opinion 
required  in  this  matter  is  to  recognize,  in  this  great  speculative 
revolution,  the  latent  influence  of  the  nascent  positive  spirit  in 
giving  an  intermediary  character  to  this  philosophy,  which,  ceasing 
to  be  wholly  theological,  and  unable  as  yet  to  be  scientific,  con- 
stitutes that  temporary  chronic  malady,  the  metaphysical  state. 
The  confused  sense  of  the  necessary  existence  of  natural  laws, 
awakened  by  the  introduction  of  geometrical  and  astronomical 
truths,  was  the  only  means  of  giving  any  philosophical  consistence 
to  that  universal  disposition  to  monotheism  which  arose  from  the 
steady  progress  of  the  spirit  of  observation,  circumscribing  super- 
natural intervention  till  it  was  condensed  into  a  monotheistic 
centre.  If  no  theological  unity  was  possible  amidst  the  instability, 
isolation,  and  discordance  of  primitive  observations  of  nature, 
neither  could  reason  be  satisfied  amidst  the  contradictions  of  a 
multitude  of  capricious  divinities  when  the  regularity  of  the 
external  world  was  becoming  more  apparent  as  observation  ex- 
tended. I  remarked  before  that  the  transition  was  facilitated  by 
the  belief  in  fate,  as  tlie  god  of  immutability,  to  whom  the  other 
gods  were  subordinated  more  and  more  as  the  permanence  of 
natural  relations  was  revealed  by  accumulated  experience.  The 
irresistible  conviction  of  such  supremacy  was 'the  original  and 
undisputed  basis  of  a  new  mental  regime,  which  has,  at  this  day, 
become  complete  for  the  highest  order  of  minds.  The  mode  of 
transition  cannot  be  questioned  if  we  consider  that  the  Providence 
of  the  monotheists  is  nothing  else  than  the  Fate  of  the  polytheists, 
gradually  inheriting  and  absorbing  the  prerogatives  of  all  the  other 
deities,  and  only  assuming  a  more  determinate  and  concrete  char- 
acter as  a  more  active  extension  succeeded  to  the  vague  and 
abstract  earlier  conception.  Absolute  monotheisn^  as  presented  by 
metaphysical  deists, — that  is,  the  doctrine  of  one  supernatural 
being,  without  mediators  between  him  and  Man, — is  a  mere 
abstraction,  which  can  furnish  no  basis  for  any  religious  system 
of  real  efficacy,  intellectual,  moral,  or,  above  all,  social.  The 
popular  idea  of  monotheism  closely  resembles  the  latest  poly- 
theistic conception  of  a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  subjected 
directly,  regularly,  and  permanently  to  the  sway  of  a  single  will, 
by  which  their  respective  offices  are  appointed :  and  the  popular 
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instinct  justly  rejects  as  barren  the  notion  of  a  pjod  destitute  of 
ministers.  Thus  regarded,  the  transition,  through  the  idea  of  Fate, 
to  the  conception  of  Providence,  is  clear  enough,  as  effected  by  the 
metaphysical  spirit  in  its  growth. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  assigned  for  the  Greek  philosophy 
having  taken  the  lead,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  ready,  wo 
must  bear  in  mind  the  accordance  of  the  spirit  of  doubt  and 
intelloctu^il  indecision  with  the  tendencies  of  the  contemporary 
social  state.  The  military  education  of  the  Greeks,  unprovided 
with  an  adequate  object ;  the  fluctuating  state  of  their  polity  ;  and 
the  perpetual  contentions  among  peoples  at  once  alike  and, 
mutually  repugnant, — were  all  predisposing  causes  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  which  in  due  time  disclosed 
a  congenial  career  to  the  Greek  mind.  It  could  never  have 
obtained  a  footing  in  Rome  while  a  single  clear  aim  absorbed  all 
the  powers  of  the  nation ;  nor  did  it,  when  that  aim  was  accom- 
plished. When  Eome  was  mistress  of  the  world,  the  conflicts  of 
Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists  never  excited  more  than  a  facti- 
tious kind  of  interest. 

From  the  outset,  as  I  observed  before,  the  metaphysical  philos- 
ophy contemplated  some  sort  of  government  of  society  by  mind, 
under  the  direction  of  some  metaphysical  system  or  other.  This 
is  shown  by  the  convergence  of  all  manner  of  discordant  Utopias 
towards  the  same  end.  But  the  radical  incapacity  of  metaphysics 
was  so  apparent  when  moral  philosophy  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  society,  that  it  l)ecamo  necessary  to  draw  towards 
monotheism,  which  was  the  centre  of  all  important  speculation,  the 
only  basis  of  the  needed  union,  and  the  only  fulcrum  of  genuine 
spiritual  authority.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  grandest  period  of 
Roman  empire,  the  various  philosophical  sects  were  more  theo- 
logically inclined  than  for  two  or  three  centuries  before,  busily 
propagating  n^notheistic  doctrine,  as  the  only  intellectual  basis 
of  universal  association.  As  science  was  then  only  nascent,  and 
metaphysics  could  organize  nothing  but  doubt,  it  was  necessary  to 
recur  to  theology,  for  the  sake  of  its  social  ])roperties,  which  were 
to  be  cultivated  on  the  monotheistic  principle.  The  Roman  sway 
was  favourable  to  this  process,  both  because  it  had  organized  wide 
intellectual  communication,  and  because  it  exhibited  within  its 
bounds  the  whole  jBoUection  of  religions  in  all  their  barrenness,  and 
thus  called  for  a  homogeneous  religion  such  as  monotheism ;  the 
only  one  which  offered  such  dogmatic  generality  as  would  suit  all 
the  elements  of  this  vast  agglomeration  of  nations. 

The  social  aspect  of  this  revolution  (the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  except  the  one  in  progress)  also  shows  it  to  be  a  neces- 
sary result  of  that  combination  of  Greek  and  Roman  influence,  at 
the  period  of  their  interpenetration,  which  Cato  so  unavailingly 
opposed.     The  fact  of  this  combination  throws  much  light  ou  the 
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division  of  tlie  spiritual  and  the  temporal  ])Ower,  wliicli  appears 
paradoxical  till  its  causes  are  understood.  The  speculative  ambi- 
tion of  the  metaphysical  sects  in){)elled  them  to  aim  at  absohite 
dominion, — at  guiding  not  only  the.opinions  ani  morals  of  men, 
but  their  acts  and  practical  affiiirs,  by  philosophers,  who.  should 
have  become  supreme  in  authority.  It  was  yet  t<x)  early  for  the 
conception  of  a  regular  division  betweeu  moral  and  political 
government:  neither  philosophers  nor  emperors  dreamed  of  it. 
Thus,  philosophy  was  in  perpetual,  though  latent  insurrection 
against  a  political  system  under  which  all  social  power  was  con- 
•centrated  in  the  hands  of  military  chiefs.  Its  professors,  the 
independent  thinkers  who,  without  any  regular  mission,  proposed 
themselves  to  the  astonished  but  acquiescent  public  and  magistracy 
as  intellectual  and  moral  guides  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  were,  in 
their  very  existence,  a  germ  of  future  spiritual  power,  apart  from 
the  temporal:  and  this  is,  in  a  social  view,  the  mode  in  which 
Greek  civilization  participated  in  bringing  about  the  new  state  of 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Kome  gradually  conquered  the 
world,  nothing  was  further  from  her  thoughts  than  ever  giving  up 
the  system  which  was  the  basis  of  her  gi^eatness,  and  under  which 
all  sacerdotal  power  was  in  the  hands  of  military  chiefs  :  and  yet, 
she  contributed  her  share  towards  the  formation  of  an  independent 
spiritual  power.  It  happened  through  her  finding  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  together  portions  of  her  empire  so  various  and 
remote  by  any  temporal  centralization,  however  stringent;  and, 
again,  by  her  military  activity  passing  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive  state,  and  parting  off,  for  want  of  central  aim,  into 
independent  principalities,  requiring  the  advent  of  the  spiritual 
power  to  unite  them  in  a  common  bond.  We  shall  see  that  this 
was  the  real  origin  of  the  feudality  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  third 
way  was  that  a  universal  morality  became  necessary,  to  unite  the 
nations  which  were  brought  forcibly  together  while  urged  to 
mutual  hatred  by  their  respective  forms  of  polytheism ;  and  the 
need  was  met  and  satisfied  by  the  communication  of  those  higher 
and  more  general  views  and  feelings  which  the  conquering  nobles 
had  acquired  by  exercise  and  proof.  In  this  way  it  appears  that 
the  political  movement  had  as  much  share  as  the  philosophical  in 
causing  that  spiritual  organization  which  distinguished  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  owed  its  attribute  of  generality  to  the  one  move- 
ment, and  that  of  morality  to  the  other. 

As  nothing  was  fortuitous  in  this  great  revolution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  leading  feature  might  be  ai^icipated 
after  due  consideration  of  the  conditions  I  have 
indicated,  it  mny  be  interesting  to  observe  what  Eoman  province 
must  be  the  scene  of  the  great  result  of  the  dualism  just  described. 
It  must  be  a  portion  of  the  empire  which  was  especially  prepared 
for  monotheism,  and  for  the  habitual  existence  of  an  independent 
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ppiritnal  power.  It  must  have  an  intense  and  obstinate  nationalily, 
which  would  make  it  suffer  under  isolation,  and  find  a  way  out  of 
it,  without  surrendering  its  pecfcliar  faith,  and  indeed  being  dis- 
posed to  propagate  it.  Thesft  <jonditions  point  to  the  little  Jewish 
theocracy,  derived  in  an  accessory  way  from  the  Egyptian,  and 
perhaps  also  the  Chaldean  theocracy,  whence  it  probably  emanated 
by  a  kind  of 'exceptional  colonization  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  the 
superior  orders  of  which,  become  monotheists  by  their  own 
intellectual  progress,  were  led  to  institute,  as  a  refuge  or  an  experi- 
ment, a  monotheistic  colony,  in  which  monotheism  ])reserved  a 
difficult  but  avowed  existence, — at  least,  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Before  the  annexation  to  Rome,  this  anomalous  people 
was  only  the  more  isolated  by  its  faith,  through  the  pride  of 
superiority  which  enhanced,  in  their  case,  the  superstition  of 
exclusive  nationality  proper  to  all  theocracies.  This  peculiarity 
was  beneficial  to  the  great  movement,  by  furnishing  the  first  direct 
instruments  of  the  universal  regeneration. 

This  view  seems  to  present  itself  naturally ;  but  it  is  not 
essential  to  our  analysis.  If  the  Jews  had  not  made  a  beginning, 
some  other  nation  would  have  offered  the  requisite  organs ;  and 
those  organs  would  have  guided  the  advance  in  precisely  the  same 
direction,  only  transferring  to  some  books,  now  probably  lost,  the 
sacred  character  which  is  still  attributed  to  others. 

The  slowness  of  this  immense  revolution  is  easily  accounted  for, 
if  we  only  consider  how  all  the  social  powers  of  the  polytheistic  regime 
were  concentrated,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  change  everything 
almost  at  once.  Tlie  theocratic  elements  of  the  Eoman  system 
were  once  more  in  the  first  rank;  for  the  five  or  six  centuries 
which  intervened  between  the  emperors  and  the  kings  may  be 
considered  as  a  vast  military  episode  in  the  long  period  proper  to 
ancient  theocracies ;  and  the  sacerdotal  character,  which  had,  for 
that  interval,  been  effaced  by  the  military,  re-appeared  when 
conquest  ceased.  With  the  re-establishment  of  the  theocratic 
regime^  now  much  weakened,  the  conservative  instinct  proper  to  it 
revived,*  notwithstanding  the  instability  of  the  rulers  after  the 
humiliation  of  the  senatorial  caste.  This  confusion  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power,  which  was  the  very  spirit  of  the 
system,  explains  why  even  the  wisest  and  most  generous  of  the 
Koman  emperors'  could  no  more  understand  than  a  Chinese 
emperor  could  now,  the  vohmtary  renunciation  of  polytheism, 
which  they  regarded,  and  feared  to  sanction,  as  a  demolition  of 
their  whole  government,  till  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  Christian  monotheism  introduced  a  new  political  influence, 
])ermitting  first,  and  then  requiring,  the  conversion  of  the  leaders. 
That  conversion  terminated  the  preparatory  progression,  and 
opened  the  new  system  by  a  decisive  symptom  of  the  real,  indepen- 
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(lent  power  of  tlie  new  spiritual  authority  which  was  to  be  its  great 
moving  force. 

Such  is  my  view  of  ancient  })olytheism  as  a  whole,  contemplated 
in  its  intellectual  and  social  aspects,  and  examined  as  to  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  new  theological  phase  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
which,  again,  after  performing  higher  social  functions  than  its 
})redeces8or,  is  making  way  for  the  advent  of*  the  positive 
philosophy.  In  the  examination  of  monotheism  to  which  I  shall 
now  proceed,  I  shall  he  obliged,  as  hitherto,  to  content  myself  with 
proposing  my  series  of  Historical  views,  in  illustration  of  my  theory 
of  human  development ;  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  supply  the  mass 
of  historical  proof  which  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nature 
and  limits  of  my  work  for  me  to  set  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AGE  OF  MONOTHEISM. — MODIFICATION  OF   THE   THEOLOGICAL  AND 

MILITARY   SYSTEM. 

When  Rome  had  united  the  civilized  world  under  lier  sway,  the 
time  was  come  for  Monotheism  to  assume  and  complete  the  work 
of  preparation  for  a  new  and  higher  social  life.  The  intellectual 
decline  of  the  theological  philosophy  was  about  to  begin :  but  it 
had  not  yet  attained  its  full  social  value  :  and  this  action,  inverse 
to  that  of  the  polytheistic  regime,  is  the  reason  why  we  should 
consider  its  social  qualities, — beginning  with  the  political, — before 
examining  its  mental  attributes.  I  begin  with  the  political, 
because,  though  the  predominant  action  of  monotheism  is  moral, 
its  moral  efficacy  itself  has  always  depended  on  its  political  exist- 
ence. My  task  will  be  shortened  by  a  new  facility,  which  will 
attend  us  from  this  point  onwards, — that  of  attending  to  one  form 
only  of  the  theological  regime.  Hitherto,  we  have  had  to  separates 
the  abstract  qualities  of  the  system  examined  from  the  various 
modes  in  which  they  were  realized.  Now,  we  have  Catholicism, 
to  attend  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  mono-  the  form. 
theism,  because,  while  Mohammedanism,  the  Greek  faith,  and  every 
other  form  of  monotheism,  presents  a  remarkable  general  conformity 
with  all  the  rest,  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic  form  which  has  fulfilled 
the  functions  of  the  regime  in  Western  Europe  :  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  the  single  object  of  our  examination.  I  prefer  the  term 
Catholicism  to  that  of  Christianity,  not  only  because  it  is  more 
distinctive,  but  because  it  is  more  universal,  from  involving  no 
name  of  any  individual  founder,  but  comprehending  the  mono- 
theistic principle  without  sectarian  limitation.  Every  one  knows 
what  a  Catholic  is  ;  but  the  wisest  man  will  not  undertake  to  say 
what  a  Christian  is,  now  that  the  title  belongs  to  all  the  thousand 
varieties  which  separate  the  primitive  Lutheran  from  the  pure 
deist. 

As  the  chief  attribute  of  the  political  system  of  monotheism  la 
the  introduction  of  a  spiritual  power  independent  of  the  temporal, 
we  must  first  examine  this  great  social  creation,  passing  on  after- 
wards to  the  temporal  oi-ganization. 
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The  uniforiaity  of  belief  proper  to  monolheism,  and  enforced  by 
it,  admits  of  the  establishment  of  a  single  theolof^ical  system  among 
peoples  too  important  and  too  diverse  to  be  long  kept  together  under 
one  temporal  government :  whence  such  a  consistence  and  dignity 
must  accrue  to  the  sacerdotal  class  as  affords  a  ground  for  political 
independence.  The  preparation  of  the  conditions,  beginning  from 
the  concurrence  of  the  Eoman  power  with  the  Greek  philosophy, 
was  very  slow.  The  Greek  philosophy,  it  is  true,  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  spiritual  power  ;  but  it  did  not  contemplate  the 
separation  of  the  temporal  power  from  it :  hence  it  merely  indicated, 
as  every  Utopia  does,  the  social  need  of  the  age,  and  prophesied  its 
satisfaction :  and  it  remained  for  Catholicism  to  take  to  itself 
whatever  was  true  and  practicable  in  all  other  schemes,  dismissing 
what  was  foolish  or  hurtful.  How  this  was  done  we  shall  see  as 
we  proceed. 

Though  intelligence  must  always  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
Principle  of  human  affairs,  and  though  a  certain  convergence  of 
political  rule,  opinion  is  neccssary  to  all  association,  and  therefore 
to  all  government,  such  supremacy  of  intellect  in  political  govern- 
ment as  the  Greek  philosophers  desired  can  never  be  more  than  a 
dream.  The  intellectual  life  is  feebler  than  the  affective  in  our 
organism,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said;  aAd  mental  superiority  is  too 
little  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  society  to 
obtain  an  immediate  and  practical  ascendency.  The  mass  of  man- 
kind, being  destined  to  action,  sympathize  most  with  organizations 
of  moderate  intelligence  and  eminent  activity.  The  general  grati- 
tude also  waits  upon  services  which  satisfy  the  sum  of  human  wants, 
among  which  those  of  the  intellect  are  very  far  from  holding  the 
most  conspicuous  place.  The  most  vivid  interest  and  the  most 
unqualified  gratitude  are  excited  by  practical  success,  military  or 
industrial,  though  such  achievement  requires  far  less  intellectual 
I)ower  than  almost  any  theoretical  labours,  even  of  a  kind  very 
inferior  to  the  highest  speculations  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Though  these  speculative  services  are  the  loftiest  of  benefits,  and 
the  very  means  of  progress,  they  cannot  awaken  the  rapid  and  ready 
enthusiasm  excited  by  far  inferior  operations :  for  mental  participa- 
tion in  them  is  too  remote  and  too  abstract  to  be  obtained  otherwise 
llian  through  a  more  or  less*'difficult  analysis,  which  is  not  favour- 
able to  sudden  fervour,  even  among  enlightened  men.  Even  in  the 
regions  of  science  and  philosophy,  the  most  general  conceptions 
bring  less  honour  to  their  illustrious  creators  than  discoveries  of  an 
inferior  order,  as  an  Aristotle,  a  Descartes,  and  a  Leibnitz  had  only 
too  much  reason  to  know.  The  value  of  such  men  is  not  recog- 
nized till  their  mission  has  closed  ;  and  they  are  sustained  in  their 
labours,  not  by  an  immediate  supremacy  (which  would  be  sure, 
under  a  reign  of  mind,  to  be  seized  by  the  boldest  pretenders), 
but  by  their  secret  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  rank,  and  their 
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instinctive  assurance  of  their  ailterior  influence  on  l^uman  destiny. 
And  then,  again,  there  is  the  shortness  of  our  life,'on  which  I  re- 
marked before  as  injurious  to  our  ])oh'tical  organism.  A  greater 
longevity  iniglit  allow  a  better  social  classification  of  intellect,  by 
affording  more  time  for  the  recognition  of  choice  minds;  but  nt 
present  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  of  thinkers  of  the  first  order 
being  appreciated  till  their  lile,  or  their  genius,  has  passed  awny. 
The  sacerdotal  sway  under  the  old  theocracies  may  seem  to  be  a 
contradiction  to  what  I  have  now  said ;  but,  besides  that  the  case 
was  an  anomalous  one  which  can  never  recur,  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  system  can  hap|)en  but  once,  we  must  remember  that  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  governing  power  showed  itself  in  a 
})ractical  form.  From  the  singular  concentration  of  functions  in 
the  priestly  caste,  their  speculative  labours,  which  were  seldom 
greater  than  occasion  required,  were  pro'fessedly  and  complacently 
subordinated  to  practical  use,  whether  medical,  administrative, 
industrial,  or  any  other.  Thus  it  was  not  intellectual  superiority 
that  was  raised  to  suprefnacy :  and  it  could  not  be  so  in  a  society 
organized  by  the  hereditary  princinle.  It  was  among  the  Greek 
philosophers  that  the  speculative  character  first  became  distinctly 
marked ;  and  we  know  how^  far  it  was,  amidst  all  its  strenuous 
efforts,  from  ever  obtaining  political  sway.  It  is  plain,  on  every 
ground,  that  the  real  social  office  of  mind  is  not  to  engross  the 
conduct  of  life,  but  to  modify,  by  its  consultative  or  preparatory 
influence,  the  rule  of  material  or  practical  power,  whether  military 
or  industrial :  and  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  philosophers  will 
affect  an  order  of  things  which,  being  natural,  must  be  most  in 
harmony  with  social  conditions.  The  direct  consideration  of  utility 
is  so  narrow  that  it  would  be  oppressive  and  dangerous  in  action  if 
unmodified;  but  not  the  less  is  it  the  basis  of  all  sound  social  classifi- 
cation. In  social  as  in  individual  life,  judgment  is  more  necessary 
than  genius,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  new  elaboration 
or  special  animation  of  the  mass  of  social  thought  is  required. 
Then  some  few  eminent  thinkers  interpose  to  conduct  the  crisis, 
and  set  forward  the  ordinary  movement  again  for  another  long 
period.  It  will  be  seen,  if  wo  inquire,  that  in  every  instance  of  the 
appearance  of  any  great  new  social  i)hase,  simple  good  sense,  after 
having  given  place  for  a  time,  quietly  resumes  its  social  sway ;  and 
the  more  fit  al)stract  speculation  is  to  conduct  such  crises,  the  less 
adapted  is  it  for  the  daily  direction  of  conunon  affairs.  Intellectually, 
contemplative  minds  are  unprepared  for  special  and  pressing  calls 
on  their  activity  ;  and  morally,  they  cannot  take  a  sufficient  interest 
in  the  obtrusive  and  detailed  realitv  with  which  it  is  the  business 
of  government  to  deal.  Again,  they  are  led  away  by  their  interest 
in  some  special  study  from  that  consideration  of  the  whole  which 
is  the  first  attribute  of  good  government ;  and  when  a  decision  is 
required  which  cannot  be  sound  unless  it  rests  upon  a  balance  of 
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social  views,  (be  philosopher  will  ba  found  remotely  pursiiiDg  his 
abstract  study  of  one  single  social  aspect.  The  very  few  who  are 
able  to  keep  the  whole  in  view  while  pursuing  their  own  order  of 
speculation  are  precisely  those  who  are  furthest  from  desiring  to 
rule  society,  because  they  best  know  how  mischievous  the  aim  would 
be  if  it  were  not  impracticable.  Mankind  cannot  therefore  too 
eminently  honour  those  noblest  minds  which  devote  themselves 
to  think  for  the  whole  race ;  mankind  cannot  too  carefully  cherish 
these,  its  chief  treasures  and  adornments,  nor  too  eagerly  support 
their  functions  by  administering  all  possible  facilities,  and  laying 
society  open  to  their  vivifying  influence ;  but  it  should,  at  the  same 
time,  carefully  avoid  committing  the  ordinary  direction  of  society 
to  men  whose  characteristic  qualities  render  them  essentially  unfit 
for  the  task.  We  must  remember,  too,  how  indispensable  constant 
stimulus  is  to  this  least  active  part  of  Imraan  nature,  which  needs 
opposition  to  rouse  it  to  work.  Mind  is  made  for  conflict,  and.  not 
for  rule,  and  it  would  sink  into  fatal  atrophy  from  the  moment 
when,  instead  of  having  to  modify  an  order  independent  of  itself,  it 
should  indulge  in  admiration  of  an  order  of  its  own  creation  and 
appointment.  From  that  moment  it  would  follow  the  conservative 
course  of  theocratic  government :  and  we  have  seen  what  that  i& 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  by  this  time  it  would  not  be  the 
first-rate  minds  that  would  be  in  the  seats  of  power,  but  inferior 
thinkers,  who,  with  the  lower  morality  which  belongs  to  their 
combined  intellectual  and  social  rank,  would  use  their  power  to 
maintain  their  position.  Envying  and  hating  the  superiors  whose 
honours  they  usurped,  and  repressing  the  mental  development  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  these  pretended  intellectual  princes  would, 
if  their  reign  were  possible,  teach  us  how  incompatible  with  order 
and  progress  is  a  nominal  reign  of  Mind.  If  the  ruling  powers  of 
the  civilized  world  have  not,  in  fact,  systematically  hindered  the 
expansion  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  (for  one  reason  among  others) 
because  they  did  not  suppose  mental  superiority  to  be  any  qualifica- 
tion for  political  rule,  and  were  therefore  not  afraid  to  encourage  its 
spread. 

This  seems  to  be  a  long  digression;  but  I  have  pursued  it  de- 
signedly, not  only  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  called  for  by  some 
circumstances  of  our  times,  but  because  we  shall  find  it  a  valuable 
preparation  for  our  dynamic  studies,  saving  the  necessity  of  various 
elucidations  which  would  otherwise  be  called  for.  I  may  add  that 
it  may  obviate  some  natural  though  baseless  fears  of  a  sort  of 
theocratic  despotism,  such  as  might  otherwise  be  entertained  when 
we  propose  the  idea  of  an  intellectual  re-organization  of  the  political 
system  of  modern  society.  It  enables  us,  on  our  return  to  our 
proper  historical  ground,  to  estimate  the  difficulty  which  the  mono- 
theistic system  had  to  surmount,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  forming 
the  new  social  constitution  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of   tlie 
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human   race.      The  gipat  poKtical  problem  was  J*  discard  the 
dreams  of  Greek  philosophy  about  the  soverei<!^nty  of       tu  great 
intellect,  while  satisfying  the  irresistible   desire  for       problem, 
social  ascendency  entertained  by  the  speculative  activity  of  a  long 
course  of  generations.     The  new  power  had  been  in  a  state  of  latent 
insurrection  under  the  Greek,  and  also  the  Eoman  regime  ;  and  it 
was  now  necessary,  under  pain  of  an  eternal  and  fatal  conflict 
between  the  men  of  action  and  the  men  of  thought,  to  organize 
some  permanent  reconciliation,  which  should  convert  this  vicious 
antagonism  into  a  useful  emulation,  assigning  to  each  great  force 
a  share  in  the  political  system, — a  participation  independent  while 
convergent,  and  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  prerogatives  naturally  inherent 
in  each.     This  was  the  vast  difficulty  encountered  by  Catholicism 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  admirably  surmounted  by  means  of  that 
fundamental  division  between  the  spiritual  and  the    separation  of 
temporal   authority  which  will  be  more  and  more    spiritual  and 
recognized  as  the  greatest  advance  ever  made  in  the    temporal  power. 
general  theory  of  the  social  organism,  and  as  the  main  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  the  modern  to  the  ancient  polity.     No  doubt  the 
solution  was  empirical  at  first;  and  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards 
that  its  true  philosophical  conception  was  wrought  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  facts ;  but  such  has  been  the  process  with  all  great 
political  issues,  because  a  rational  political  science,  qualified  to 
guide  and  enlighten  the  gradual  course  of  active  operations,  has 
never  yet  existed.     The  character  and  efficacy  of  this  great  act  of 
progress  were  also  impaired  by  its  connection  with  the  provisional 
destiny  of  the  theological  philosophy,  even  then  on  the  decline  :  and 
this  connection  is,  in  fact,  the  main  cause  of  the  repugnance  which 
modern  minds  are  apt  to  feel,  in  a  temporary  way,  towards  the 
distribution  of  power  which,  once  effected  under  any  form,  will 
remain, — whatever  may  become  of  its  first  philosophical  basis, — 
and  prevail  even  in  the  minds  to  which  it  was  once  most  unaccept- 
able, till,  philosophically  reconstructed,  it  becomes  the  grand  foun- 
dation of  modern  re-organization.     It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the 
theological  aim  of  the  speculative  class  must  have  seriously  injured 
their  social  function ;    because  their  intellectual  and   even   their 
moral  functions  must  have  been  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
their  charge  of  the  faith,  and  all  social  direction  of  minds  and 
hearts  uninteresting  in  comparison  with  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Again,  the  almost  indefinite  authority  possessed  by  the  exclusive 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will  and  judgments  were  favourable  to 
abuse,  and  even  vicious  usurpation,  such  as  was  only  too  congenial 
to  ecclesiastical  power,  through  its  natural  ambition,  and  the  vague 
and  absolute  character  of  its  essential  doctrines,  which  proposed  no 
rational  limitation  of  the  various  kinds  of  human  authority.     These 
evils  hastened  the  decline  of  the  constitution  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  they  troubled  the  process  of  the  true  distribution  of  power ;  but 
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they  did  not  rtiiti.  it.  They  did  not  pwvent  its  aiding  the  cohtem- 
])orary  progresBion  of  the  race,  nor  its  establishment  as  a  precedent 
for  the  future  improvement  of  the  social  organism ;  these  being  the 
two  aspects  in  which  we  have  now  to  examine  it  It  is  incom- 
l)atible  with  the  limits  of  this  Work  to  give  such  an  account  of  the 
economy  of  the  Catholic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  could  convey 
any  ideii  of  the  profound  admiration  I  entertain  for  it ;  but  it  is  the 
positive  philosophy  which  will  first  render  justice  to  this  greatest 
})olitical  achievement  of  human  wisdom.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
examined  by  panegyrists,  who  were  necessarily  under  a  sort  of 
fanaticism  ou  the  subject,  or  by  blind  detractors,  who  saw  nothing 
of  its  social  destination.  The  positive  philosophy,  as  free  from 
monotheistic  as  from  polytheistic  or  fetich  belief,  can  be  equally 
impartial  in  all  the  cases,  and,  being  provided  with  a  theory,  can 
judge  of  the  participation  of  Catholicism  in  human  progress,  in  the 
way  that  institutions,  like  men,  can  alone  be  truly  judged :  that  is, 
after  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  principal  mission. 

We  have  seen  that  hitherto  morals  had  always  been  subordinated 
Tranispo8ition  ^^  political  Considerations.  The  grand  social  charac- 
of  morals  and  tcristic  of  Catholicism  was  that  by  constituting  a 
politics,  moral  power,  wholly  independent  of  the  political,  it 

infused  morality  into  political  government;  and  this  was  done  so 
naturally  in  the  course  of  human  pfogress,  that  it  has  survived  the 
decay  of  the  system  which  was  its  pirst^rgan ;  and  with  such  vigour, 
that  it  marks,  amidst  all  fluctuatiops,  and  more  than  any  other 
characteristic  whatever,  the  radical  8ui)eriority  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion over  that  of  antiquity.  From  the  outset,  this  new  power  took 
up  a  i)()sition  equally  remote  from  the  foolish  ])olitical  pretensions 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  degrading  servility  of  the  theo- 
cratic spirit,  prescribing  submission  to  established  governments, 
while  subjecting  these  governments  to  a  universal  morality  of  grow- 
ing strictness.  Whether,  as  at  first,  under  Eoman  sway,  or,  as 
afterwards,  under  that  of  the  forces  of  the  North,  it  certainly  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  modifying  by  moral  influence  a  pre-existing 
and  independent  political  power.  If  the  conflicts  between  the  two 
powers  which  abounded  so  much  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  duly 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  were  almost  defensive  on  the 
part  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  had  to  contend,  and  did  contend 
nobly,  though  often  with  only  partial  success,  for  the  independence 
which  was  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  mission.  The  tragical 
story  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  with  a  multitude  more,  less  famous  in 
history,  proves  that  the  aim  of  the  clergy  in  such  conflicts  was  to 
guard  their  choice  of.their  own  functionaries  from  temporal  usurpa- 
tion ;  a  pretension  which  must  be  admitted  to  l)e  legitimate  and 
Function  modest  euough.  Any  rational  theory  about  the 
of  each.  boundaries  of  the  two  powers  must,  it  seems  to  me, 

rest  on  the  general  principle  that,  as  the  spiritual  power  relates 
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to  education,  and  the  temporal  one  to  action,  the  iiflh'ence  of  each 
must  be  sovereign  in  its  own  department,  and  oniy-^Wisultative  in 
that  of  the  other.  Thns,  the  function  of  the  spiritual  power  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  educate,  according  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  and  then  to  keep  up  and  apply,  in  the  social  practice  of  indi- 
viduals and  classes,  the  principles  which  education  had  prepared 
for  the  guidance  of  their  life.  As  to  still  wider,  even  international 
relations,  by  which  this  power  was  chiefly  characterized  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  were  simply  an  extension  of  the  same  operation 
to  peoples  so  remote  and  so  various  as  to  require  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent temporal  government ;  and  which  would  therefore  have  been 
without  any  regular  political  connection  if  the  spiritual  power, equally 
at  home  among  all  nations,  had  not  employed  its  universal  privilege 
in  arbitrating  in  all  their  disputes,  and,  on  occasion,  promoting  their 
collective  activity.  When  once  we  have  summed  up  all  its  prero- 
gatives under  the  principle  of  Education,  which  enables  us  to  take 
a  single  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  vast  organism,  we  shall 
be  so  far  from  imputing  to  the  Catholic  power  any  serious  usurpa- 
tion of  temporal  authority,  that  we  shall  admit  that  it  rarely  ob- 
tained such  freedom  of  action  as  was  essential  to  the  proper  accom- 
plishment of  its  mission,  even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splendour, 
— from  about  the  middle  of  tha-eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Through  all  obst^cMb,  however,  Catholicism  fulfilled  its 
great  provisional  office,  giVii»  h^  the  world,  by  its  mere  existence, 
an  example  which  will  nev^r  be  lost  of  the  inestimable  influence  on 
the  improvement  of  society  of  a  genuine  spiritual  authority,  such 
as  we  have  need  of  now,  and  shall  obtain,  when  we  have  ascertained 
an  intellectual  basis  for  it,  more  direct,  broader,  and  more  durable 
than  that  of  Catholicism. 

It  was  under  Catholicism  that  the  speculative  class  began  to 
assume  the  character  assigned  to.  it  by  the  immut-  The  specula- 
able  laws  of  human  nature,  neither  engrossing  politi-  tive  class, 
cal  sway,  as  in  theocracies,  nor  remaining  outside  of  the  social 
organization,  as  under  the  Greek  regime.  Henceforth  its  post  was 
one  of  calm  and  enlightened,  but  not  indifferent  observation  of  prac- 
tical life,  in  which  it  could  interpose  only  in  an  indirect  manner,  by 
its  moral  influence.  Thus  placed  at  the  true  point  of  view  of  the 
general  economy,  being  the  spontaneous,  faithful  oigan,  and  the 
natural  adviser  of  its  needs,  it  was  eminently  adapted,  by  speaking 
to  each  in  the  name  of  all,  to  introduce  into  the  active  life  of  indi- 
viduals, classes,  and  nations,  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  com- 
mon good,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  efiiiced  amidst  the 
divergences  and  discordance  of  the  activity  of  the  age.  From  this 
memorable  period,  a  regular  division  between  theory  and  its  appli- 
cation began  to  be  established,  in  the  case  of  social  ideas,  as  it  had 
already  been,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  the  case  of  simpler  con- 
ceptions: political  principles  were  no  longer  empirically  constructed 
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as  required  by  practical  urgency :  social  necessities  came  to  be 
wisely  considered  in  advance ;  and  a  legitimate  expansion  was 
afforded  to  the  spirit  of  social,  and  even  of  political  improvement : 
in  short,  political  action  began  to  assume,  in  its  intellectual  rela- 
tions, a  character  of  wisdom,  extent,  and  even  rationality  which  had 
never  existed  l)efore,  and  which  would  have  been  more  marked 
already,  but  for  the  misfortune  that  the  philosophy  involved  in  the 
operation  was  the  theological.  Morally  regarded,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  modification  of  the  social  organism  developed  among 
even  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  nations  concerned  in  it  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  elevation  before  almost  unknown:  for  the  universal 
morality,  thus  established  by  general  conviction  outside  of  and 
above  the  political  sphere  of  action,  authorized  the  meanest  Chris- 
tian to  adduce,  on  occasion,  to  the  most  powerful  noble,  the  in- 
flexible prescriptions  of  that  common  doctrine  which  was  the  basis 
of  obedience  and  respect ;  an  obedience  and  respect  which  were 
now  due  to  the  function,  and  no  longer  to  the  person  ;  so  that  sub- 
mission might  henceforth  cease  to  be  servile,  and  remonstrance  to 
The  Catholic  be  hostile.  In  a  purely  political  view,  this  happy 
system.  regeneration  realized  the  great  Utopia  of  the  Greek 

philosophers,  in  all  that  was  useful  and  reasonable,  while  excluding 
its  follies  and  extravagances;  since  it  constituted,  in  the  midst  of 
an  order  founded  upon  birth,  fortune,  or  military  valour,  an  im- 
mense and  powerful  class  in  which  intellectual  and  moral  superiority 
was  openly  entitled  to  ascendency,  and  often  led  to  the  most  emi- 
nent positions  in  the  hierarchy ;  so  that  the  same  capacity  which 
would  have  been  disturbing  or  oppressive  according  to  Greek 
notions,  thenceforth  became  the  ordained  guide  of  the  general  pro- 
gress :  a  settlement  so  satisfactory  that  we  have  only  to  follow  its 
lead  in  reconstructing  the  same  system  on  a  better  foundation. — 
In  the  international  view,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  aptitude  of  the 
spiritual  organization  for  an  almost  indefinite  territorial  extension, 
wherever  there  was  an  analogous  civilization  admitting  of  a  system 
of  continuous  relations,  while  the  temporal  could  not,  from  its  very 
nature,  transcend  its  much  narrower  limits,  without  such  intoler- 
able tyranny  as  induced  its  own  destruction.  The  papal  hierarchy, 
in  fact,  constituted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  main  bond  among  the 
various  European  nations,  after  the  decline  of  the  Koman  sway : 
and,  in  this  view,  the  Catholic  influence  ought  to  be  judged,  as  De 
Maisti-e  truly  remarked,  not  only  by  the  ostensible  good  which  it 
produced,  but  yet  more  by  the  imminent  evil  which  it  silently  ob- 
viated, and  which,  on  that  account,  we  can  only  inadequately  appre- 
ciate. If  we  measure  the  value  of  such  an  organization  by  the 
Catholicity  from  which  it  derives  its  title,  we  shall  find  that  it 
allows  us,  better  than  any  other,  to  estimate  both  the  superiority 
and  the  imperfection  of  Catholicism  in  comparison  with  the  system 
which  preceded  and  with  that  which  must  follow  it.     For,  on  the  one 
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hand,  the  Catholic  organization,  extending  to  India  and  America, 
embraced  an  extent  of  territory  and  population  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  Koman  dominion,  which  became  unmanageable  by  the  dis- 
junction and  remoteness  of  its  extremities  from  its  active  centre: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Catholicism  could  incorporate  with  itself, 
in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splendour,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
civilized  world ;  since,  before  it  was  matured,  the  Mohammedan 
monotheism  had  taken  possession  of  a  large  portion  oF  the  white 
race;  and,  some  centuries  afterwards,  the  13yzantine  monotheism, 
which  was  almost  as  unlike  it,  had  alienated  from  it  for  ever  the 
lialf  of  the  Koman  world.  These  restrictions,  so  far  from  bei ug 
accidental,  must  be  philosophically  regarded  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  vague  and  arbitrary  character  of  theological  belief, 
which,  while  laboriously  organizing  a  dangerous,  but  temporary 
intellectual  depression,  could  never  occasion  a  satisfactory  mental 
convergence  among  numerous  and  remote  peoples,  which  can  enter 
into  durable  communion  only  through  a  purely  positive  philosophy, 
amidst  any  possible  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  social  destination  of  the  Catholic 
power,  we  must  next  briefly  review  the  conditions  of  that  action  by 
which  it  achieved  the  moral  results  that  remain  imperishable  after 
the  decay  of  its  intellectual  basis. 

These  conditions  naturally,  divide  themselves  into  the  two  classes 
of  statical  and  dynamical  conditions;  the  first  class  jEcciesiasHcai 
relating  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  Catholic  organization. 
hierarchy ;  and  the  other  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  destination. 
Taking  the  statical  conditions  first, — we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
universal  political  ascendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  oi'ganization  in 
the'Middle  Ages,  superior  as  it  was  to  all  that  suriounded  it,  and 
to  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Directly  based  upon  intellectual  and 
moral  desert,  at  once  flexible  and  stable,  connected  in  all  its  chief 
parts,  without  repressing  the  proper  activity  of  any,  this  admirable 
hierarchy  could  not  but  inspire  in  the  humblest  of  its  worthy  mem- 
bers a  sense  of  superiority,  just,  though  sometimes  too  haughty, 
towards  the  ruder  organisms  with  which  it  was  at  first  connected, 
and  which  rested  chiefly  on  birth,  modified  by  fortune  or  military 
ability.  When  it  took  its  true  form,  the  Catholic  organization^  on 
the  one  hand,  extended  the  elective  principle  by  Elective 
admitting  to  choice  of  office  the  whole  of  society,  principle, 
the  lowest  ranks  of  which  have  sup[)lied  cardinals,  and  even  popes  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  advanced  the  nature  of  this  political 
principle  by  reversing  the  order  of  election,  by  causing  the  superiors 
to  be  chosen  by  the  inferiors.  The  characteristic  method  of  election 
to  the  supreme  spiritual  dignity  must  ever,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom,  in  which  the  guar- 
antees of  stability  and  due  pieparation  must  be  more  secuie  than 
they  could  be  by  the  empirical  expedient  of  hereditary  succession, 
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while  the  soundness  of  the  choice  must  be  favoured  both  by  the 
superior  wisdom  of  tlie  well-adapted  electors,  and  by  the  careful 
encouragement  given  to  the  capacity,  w^ierever  found,  for  ecclesi- 
astical rule,  proved  by  an  active  noviciate ;  these  collective  precau- 
tions being  in  full  accordance  with  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
eminent  function  which  Catholic  philosophers  have  ever  justly 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  their  ecclesiastical  system. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  political  bearing  of  the  monastic 
Monastic  in-  institutions,  which,  apart  from  their  intellectual 
stitutions,  scrvlces,  Certainly  were  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
elements  of  the  vast  organism.  Arising  out  of  the  urgent  need  whicli, 
in  the  early  days  of  Catholicism,  was  felt  by  contemplative  minds 
to  disengage  themselves  from  the  excessive  dissipation  and  corruf)- 
tion  of  contemporary  society,  these  special  institutions,  which  we 
now  know  chiefly  through  the  abuses  of  their  declining  period,  were 
the  cradle  whence  issued  by  anticipation  the  chief  Christian  con- 
cej)tions,  dogmatic  and  practical.  Their  discipline  became  after- 
wards the  permanent  a})prenticeship  of  the  speculative  class,  and 
the  foundation  whence  issued  the  reformation  of  orders ;  a  provi- 
sion for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  political  genius  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  appreciate,  since  the  inevitable  decay  of  this  vast 
provisional  system  of  spiritual  organization.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Catholic  system  could  not  have  preserved,  among  its  Euro{>ean 
relations,  the  attribute  of  generality,  secure  from  absorption  by  the 
spirit  of  nationality  inherent  in  its  local  clergy,  if  these  contem- 
plative train-bands,  who  were  phiced  by  their  very  nature  at  the 
universal  point  of  view,  had  not  been  ibr  ever  reproducing  direct 
thought,  while  exhibiting  an  example  of  independence  which 
thereby  became  more  generally  practicable. 

The  chief  condition  of  efficacy  common  to  all  the  political 
Special  educa-  q^^'^lities  of  the  Catliolic  constitution  was  the  power- 
tionofthe  ful  Special  education  of  the  Clergy,  which  rendered 
clergy.  ^j^^  ecclesiastical  genius  habitually  superior  to  every 

other,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  but  in  political  aptitude. 
The  modern  defenders  of  Catholicism,  while  proving  that  this 
education  was  always  kept  up  to  the  most  advanced  point  of 
general  philosophy,  have  overlooked  the  importance  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  that  education  of  the  new  element  of  History,  which,  at 
least  in  the  form  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  became  a  part  of 
ecclesiastical  study.  If  we  consider  the  filiation  which  connected 
Catholicism  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Koman,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Greek  regime,  and  even,  through  Judaism,  with  the  most 
ancient  theocracies  ;  and  again,  if  we  remember  its  continuous 
intervention  in  all  great  human  affairs,  we  shall  see  that,  from  the 
time  of  its  full  maturity  under  the  great  Hildebrand,  tl)e  histoiy 
of  the  Church  was  a  kind  of  fundamental  history  of  humanity,  in 
its  social  aspect.     Whatever  was  narrow  in  this  view  was  com- 
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pensated  for  by  the  unity  of  conception  ami  composition  wliicli 
belonged  to  it,  and  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  obtained : 
so  that  it  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  philosopliical  origin  of 
universal  historical  specuhition  is  due  to  the  genius  of  modern 
Catholicism.  Taking  for  granted  the  political  superiority  whicli 
must  have  belonged  to  disciplined  and  meditative  thinkers  in  the 
midst  of  an  ignorant  temporal  aristocracy,  who  cared  for  nothing 
else  in  history  than  the  genealogy  of  their  houses,  or  some  provin- 
cial or  national  chronicles,  we  may  fiu'ther  admit  that  the  preroga- 
tive'still  rests  where  it  did,  for  want  of  being  claimed  by  any  other 
J)ody.  Amidst  the  intellectual  and  social  decay  of  Catholicism,  we 
shall  probably  find,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  its  hieraichy,  more 
minds  than  we  can  find  elsewhere  which  are  capable  of  assuming 
the  true  point  of  view  of  human  affairs  as  a  whole,  though  the 
political  destruction  of  their  corporation  prevents  their  manifesting, 
or  perhaps  cultivating  the  quality. 

One  more  quality  of  their  political  philoso})hy,  hitherto  unnoticed, 
remains  to  be  pointed  out ; — I  mean  the  discipline  Hestriction  of 
by  which  Catholicism,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  inspiration. 
diminished  the  political  dangers  of  the  religious  spirit  by  restrict- 
ing more  and  more  that  right  of  supernatural  inspiration  which  no 
theological  system  can  dispense  \yith  entirely,  but  which  the  Catholic 
organization  reduced,  and  shackled  by  wise  and  powerful  ordinances, 
the  importance  of  whicli  ca,n  be  understood  only  by  a  comparison 
with  the  preceding,  and  in  some  sort,  with  the  following  state. 
Polytheism  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  deity  to  protect  some  inspir- 
ation or  other ;  and  though  monotheism  reduced  its  extent,  and 
modified  its  exercise,  it  still  allowed  a  dangerous  scope  to  inspir- 
ation, as  we  see  by  the  case  of  the  Jews,  among  whom  prophets  and 
seers  abounded,  and  had  even  a  certain  recognized  though  irregular 
function.  Catholicism,  as  the  organ  of  a  more  advanced  state, 
represented  the  privilege  of  inspiration  as  eminently  exceptional, 
limiting  it  to  instances  more  and  more  serious,  to  fewer  and  fewer 
chosen  persons,  at  more  and  more  distant  intervals,  and  subjecting 
it  to  tests  of  growing  severity ;  and  it  reached  its  last  degree 
of  possible  restriction  when  divine  communications  were  generally 
reserved  for  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  exclusively.  This 
papal  infallibility,  which  has  been  regarded  as  such  a  reproach  to 
Catholicism,  was  thus,  in  fact,  a  great  intellectual  and  social 
advance.  As  De  Maistre  observed,  it  was  simply  the  religious 
condition  of  the  final  jurisdiction,  without  which  society  would 
have  been  for  ever  troubled  by  the  inexhaustible  disputes  generated 
by  such  vague  doctrines.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
observer  that  we  find  here  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  great 
proposition  of  historical  philosophy  before  laid  down,  that,  in  the 
passage  from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  the  religious  spirit  under- 
went an  intellectual  decline;  for  we  find  Catholicism  constantly 
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employed  in  actual  life  in  extending  the  domain  of  human  wisdom 
at  the  expense  of  that,  once  so  vast,  of  divine  inspiration. 

I  cannot  afford  space  to  dwell  on  the  special  institutions  of 
Catholicism,  however  great  their  importance  in  the  working  of  the 
organism ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  employment  of  a  kind  of 
sacred  language,  hy  the  preservation  of  Latin  in  the  sacerdotal 
corporation,  when  it  was  no  longer  the  popular  language ;  a  means 
of  facilitating  communication  and  concentration,  within  and 
without,  and  also  of  putting  off  the  inevitable  day  when  the  spirit 
of  individual  criticism  should  attack  the  noble  social  edifice,  whose 
intellectual  bases  were  so  precarious.  But  there  are  still  two  emi- 
nent conditions,  the  one  moral  and  the  other  political,  which, 
without  being  so  essential  as  those  I  have  just  noticed,  are  yet 
indispensably  connected  with  Catholicism.  Both  were  ordained 
by  the  special  nature  of  the  period  and  the  system,  rather  than  by 
the  general  nature  of  the  spiritual  organization :  a  distinction  which 
is  important  to  their  clearness  and  relevancy  in  this  place.  They 
are,  the  institution  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  and  the  annexation  of 
a  temporal  principality  to  the  centre  of  spiritual  authority,  in 
order  to  secure  its  European  independence. 

The  institution  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  long  repressed,  but  at 
Ecclesiastical  length  established  by  the  powerful  Hildebrand,  has 
celibacy,  ever  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  bases 

of  sacerdotal  discipline.  Its  favourable  influence  on  the  perform- 
ance of  spiritual  and  social  functions,  in  a  general  way,  is  well 
understood;  and,  with  regard  to  Catholicism  in  particular,  it  is 
seen  to  be  necessary  to  the  common  discharge  of  the  chief  moral 
offices  of  the  clergy,  especially  confession.  In  a  political  view,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which,  without  celibacy, 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  could  certainly  never  have  acquired  or  main- 
tained either  the  social  independence  or  the  freedom  of  mind 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  great  provisional  mission. 
The  hereditary  principle  was  still  prevalent  and  in  vigour,  every- 
where but  in  the  ecclesiastical  organization;  and  the  clergy  would 
have  been  drawn  away  by  it,  but  for  the  institution  of  celibacy. 
"Whatever  nepotism  there  was,  was  exceptional;  but  there  was 
enough  to  show  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  if  the 
division  of  the  two  social  powers  had  been  put  to  risk  by  such  a 
transmutation  as  the  popes  found  it  so  difficult  to  restrain,  of 
bisho])s  into  barons,  and  priests  into  knights.  We  have  never 
done  justice  to  the  bold  and  radical  innovation  wrought  by  Catho- 
licism in  the  social  organism,  when  it  superseded  the  hereditary 
principle  in  the  priesthood,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  social 
economy,  not  only  of  theocracies,  but  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
among  whom  pontifical  offices  of  importance  were  the  exclusive 
patrimony  of  some  privileged  families,  or  at  least  of  a  caste.  The 
great  political  service  of  Catholicism  in  aiming  this  fatal  blow  at 
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tlie  system  of  caste  is  a  sufficient  evidence  how  far  it  was  in 
advance  of  the  society  on  which  it  had  to  operate.  Yet  the  blind 
opponents  of  Catholicism  may  be  seen  to  confound  the  Catholic 
regime  with  the  ancient  theocracies,  while  reproachinoj  it  with  that 
ecclesiastical  celibacy  which  renders  pure  theocracy  impossible  by 
guaranteeing  a  legitimate  access  to  sacerdotal  dignities  for  all  ranks 
of  society. 

As  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, — 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tlie  Catholic  system  Temporal 
arose  at  a  time  when  the  two  powers  were  confounded,  Sovereignty 
and  that  it  would  have  been  absorbed  or  politically  ^f^^^^^p^- 
annulled  by  the  temporal  power,  if  the  seat  of  its  authority  had 
been  included  in  any  particular  jurisdiction,  whose  lord  would 
presently,  after  the  manner  of  his  time,  have  humbled  the  poj)e 
into  a  sort  of  chaplain :  unless,  indeed,  we  resort  to  the  artless 
supposition  of  a  miraculous  succession  of  Oharlemagnes,  sagacious, 
like  him,  to  discern  the  true  spirit  of  European  organization  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  therefore  disposed  to  respect  and  guard  the 
independence  of  the  pope.  Though  monotheism  favoured  the 
separation  of  the  two  powers,  it  could  not  be  with  such  energy  and 
precision  as  would  enable  it  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  political 
conditions :  and  of  these  the  most  evident  and  important  was  the 
possession  of  a  territorial  sovereignty,  containing  a  population  which 
might  be  provisionally  sufficient  to  itself,  and  which  might  thus 
offer  a  secure  lefuge  to  all  members  of  the  vast  hierarchy,  in  case 
of  collision  with  the  temporal  powers  which,  but  for  such  a 
resource,  would  have  held  them  in  close  local  dependence.  The 
seat  of  this  exceptional  principality  was  hardly  a  matter  of  choice. 
The  centre  of  the  authority  that  was  henceforth  to  rule  the  civilized 
world  must  be  in  that  one  city  in  which  alone  the  ancient  order 
merged  without  interruption  into  the  modern,  by  means  of  the 
rooted  habits  which  for  long  ages  had  directed  thither  the  social 
ideas  and  hopes  of  the  human  race.  De  Maistre  has  shown  us 
how,  in  the  famous  removal  to  Byzantium,  Constantine  fled  morally 
before  the  Church,  no  less  than  politically  before  the  barbarians. 
The  necessity  of  this  temporal  appendage  to  the  supreme  spiritual 
dignity  must  not,  however,  make  us  forget  the  serious  evils  arising 
from  it,  both  towards  the  sacerdotal  authority  itself,  and  for  the 
portion  of  Europe  set  apart  to  be  this  i)olitical  anomaly.  The 
purity,  and  even  the  dignity  of  the  pontifical  character  were  com- 
promised by  the  permanent  incorporation  of  the  lofty  prerogatives 
of  the  papacy  with  the  secondary  operations  of  provincial  govern- 
ment. Through  this  very  discordance,  the  popes  have  ruled  so 
little  in  Kome,  even  in  the  most  splendid  period  of  Catholicism,  as 
to  have  been  unable  to  repress  the  factions  of  great  families,  whose 
disgraceful  conflicts  so  often  defied  and  injured  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  papacy.     Italian  ambition  had  at  first  favoured  the 
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papal  system ;  but  in  tliis  way  it  helped  to  disorganize  it ;  and  tlie 
spiritual  head  of  Europe  is  now  seen  transformed  into  a  petty 
Itab'an  prince,  elective  while  his  neighbours  are  hei-editary,  but 
occupied,  just  as  they  are,  and  even  more  than  they,  with  the  pre- 
carious maintenance  of  his  local  dominion.*  As  for  Italy  at  large, 
her  intellectual  and  even  moral  development  was  accelerated  by 
such  a  settlement :  but  she  lost  her  political  nationality  by  it :  for 
the  popes  could  neither  pervert  their  function  by  including  all 
Italy  under  their  temporal  rule,  in  defiance  of  Europe ;  nor,  from 
a  regard  to  their  own  independence,  permit  any  other  great  Italian 
sovereignty  to  border  upon  their  territory.  There  was  no  mo^ 
deplorable  consequence  of  the  condition  of  existence  that  we  have 
just  reviewed  than  the  political  sacrifice  of  so  valuable  and  so  inter- 
esting a  pai-t  of  the  European  community,  which  has  been  fruit- 
lesidy  struggling,  for  ten  centuries,  to  establish  a  national  unity 
incompatible  with  the  political  system  founded  upon  Catho- 
licism. 

These  statical  conditions  of  the  political  existence  of  Catholicism 
have  been  noticed  with  so  much  distinctness,  because  they  are  open 
to  misconception  when  the  philosophical  principle  of  interpretation 
is  not  laid  hold  of.  The  dynamical  conditions  may  be  more  briefly 
dismissed.  We  have  little  more  to  consider  than  the  great  element- 
jiry  prerogative  of  Education, — ^using  the  word  in  the  large  sense 
before  assigned  to  it. 

If  we  were  philosophical  enough  to  judge  bf  the  Catholic  system 
Educational  of  Universal  ministration,  not  by  the  backward  char- 
f  unction,  actcr  of  Catholic  education  in  the  present  day,  but  by 
what  it  was  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  state  of  things,  we 
should  better  estimate  its  importance.  The  polytheistic  regime 
doomed  the  mass  of  society  to  brutish  stupidity :  not  only  slaves 
but  the  majority  of  free  men  being  deprived  of  all  r^ular 
instruction,  unless  we  may  so  call  the  popular  interest  in  the  fine 
arts  and  observance  of  festivals,  finished  off  with  scenic  sports. 
Military  education,  in  which  free  men  alone  could  share,  was  in 
fact  the  only  one  in  ancient  times  that  could  be  appropriately 
organized.  Vast,  then,  was  the  elementary  progress  when  Catho- 
licism imposed  on  every  disciple  the  strict  duty  of  receiving,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  of  procuring  that  religious  instruction  which,  taking 
possession  of  the  individual  from  his  earliest  days,  and  preparing 
him  for  his  social  duties,  followed  him  through  life,  keeping  him 
up  to  his  principles  by  an  admirable  combination  of  exhortations, 
of  exercises,  and  of  material  signs,  all  converging  towards  unity  of 
impression.  In  an  intellectual  view,  the  philosophy  which  formed 
the  basis  of  popular  catechisms  was  all  that  it  could  be  in  those 
times, — all  that  existed  except  the  metaphysical  teachings,  which 
were  radically  unfit,  from  their  anti-organic  nature,  to  enter  into 
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geneml  circulation,  and  which  could  only  have  engendered  a  prevalent 
scepticism.     The  rudiments  of  science,  discovered  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  were  too  weak,  disconnected,  and  abstract  to  enter  into 
popular  education,  even  if  they  had  not  been  repelled  by  the  spirit 
of  the  system.     So  far  from  the  Catholic  system  having  always 
beea  repressive  of  popular  intelligence,  as  is  now  most  unjustly 
said,  it  was  for  a  long  period  the  most  efficacious  promoter  of  it. 
The  prohibition  of  the  indiscreet  and  popular  use  of  the  Scriptures 
was  a  logicajl  necessity  imposed  by  the  view  of  giving  an  indefinite 
continuity  to  monotheism ;  and,  injurious  as  are  the  intellectual 
and  social  consequences  of  such  a  prohibition,  it  cannot  be  philo- 
sophically regarded  as  a  step  backwards  towards  theocracy :  for, 
so  far  from  favouring  the  monopoly  of  knowledge  and  power  which 
distinguished  theocracy,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  for  ever  labouring 
to  imbue  the  whole  of  society  with  whatever  knowledge  they  had 
themselves  obtained.     This  was  indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  division  of  powers,  which  left  no  other  sufficient  support  for  the 
spiritual  authority  than  the  intellectual  development  of  society. 
Our  estimate  of  the  mental  and  moral  operation  of  the  Catholic 
educational  system  will  come  in  better  hereafter ;  and  our  present 
business  is  with  its  political  operation  only.     The  political  influence 
of  the  priesthood  arose  out  of  the  natural  ascendency  which  accrues 
to  the  original  directors  of  all  education  that  is  not  confined  to 
mere  instruction  ;  an  immediate  and  general  ascendency,  inherent 
in  that  great  social  office,  quite  apart  from  the  sacred  character  of 
spiritual  authority  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  superstitious  terrors 
which  were  connected  with  it     Furnished  from  the  beginning  with 
the  empirical  wisdom  of  the  Eastern  theocracies  and  the  ingenious 
speculations  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  Catholic  clergy  had  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  steady  and  accurate  investigation  of  human 
nature,  individual  and  social ;  and  they  made  as  much  progress  in 
it  as  was  possible  by  means  of  irrational  observations,  directed  or 
interpreted  by  theological  or    metaphysical    conceptions.      Such 
knowledge,  possessed  in  the  highest  existing  degree,  was  eminently 
favourable  to  political  ascendency,  because  it  naturally  and^  at  all 
times  constitutes  the  chief  intellectual  basis  of  spiritual  authority ; 
all  other  sciences  operating  merely,  in  this  relation,  through  their 
influence  on  speculation  that  regards  Man  and  society.     The  insti- 
tution of  Confession  is  an  all-important  function  of  the  prerogative 
of  Education.     It  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  complement  of  it. 
For  it  is  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  directors  of  youth 
should  not  be  the  counsellors  of  active  manhood;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  social  efficacy  of  their  early  influence  should  be  secure 
without  such  a  protraction  of  moral  influence  as  would  enable  them 
to  watch  over  the  daily  application  of  the  principles  of  conduct 
which  they  had  instilled.     There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
decay  of  the  old  spiritual  organization  than  our  present  inability  to 
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Bee  the  necessity  of  such  a  function,  and  to  feel  its  adaptation  to 
those  primary  needs  of  our  moral  nature,  effusion  and  direction, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  could  not  be  better  satisfied  than  by 
the  vohmtary  submission  of  every  believer  to  a  spiritual  guide, 
freely  chosen  from  a  vast  and  eminent  coiporation,  all  whose  mem- 
bers were  usually  fit  to  give  useful  advice,  and  incapable,  from 
their  disinterested  position,  of  abusing  a  confidence  on  which  their 
personal  authority  was  founded.  If  such  a  consultative  influence 
over  human  life  were  denied  to  the  spiritual  power,  what  social 
prerogative  would  remain  that  might  not  be  more  justly  contested  ? 
The  moral  effects  of  this  noble  institution,  which  purified  men  by 
confession  and  rectified  them  by  repentance,  have  been  so  effectually 
vindicated  by  those  who  understand  them  best,  that  we  may  spare 
ourselves  any  elaborate  comparison  of  it  with  the  rough  and  ineffect- 
ual discipline,  equally  precarious  and  vexatious,  by  which  the 
magistrate,  under  the  polytheistic  system,  strove  to  regulate  morals 
by  arbitrary  precepts,  in  virtue  of  the  confusion  of  powers  which 
then  prevailed.  We  have  to  regard  it  now  only  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  spiritual  government,  furnishing  the  information  and 
the  moral  means  without  which  it  could  not  perform  its  social 
oflSce.  The  evils  which  it  produced,  even  in  its  best  days,  are 
attributable  less  to  the  institution  itself  than  to  the  vague  and 
absolute  nature  of  the  theolo<dcal  philosophy  on  which  the  spiritual 
organization  was  founded.  The  right  of  absolution,  almost  arbi- 
trary under  the  best  securities,  arose  necessarily  out  of  this  position 
of  circumstances ;  and  no  remonstrances  could  avail  against  the 
practical  need  of  it ;  for  without  it,  a  single  serious  fault  must  have 
perpetually  occasioned  despair,  the  consequence  of  which,  to  the 
.  individual  and  to  society,  must  have  converted  this  salutary  dis- 
cipline into  a  source  of  incalculable  disturbance. 

From  the  political  estimate  of  Catholicism,  we  must  next  pass 
Dogmatic  ou  to  a  brief  review  of  its  dogmatic  conditions,  in 
conditions,  order  to  scc  how  secondary  theological  doctrines, 
which  appear  to  us  socially  indifferent,  were  yet  necessary  to  the 
politicM  eflScacy  of  a  system  so  complex  and  factitious  that  when  its 
unity,  laboriously  maintained,  was  once  infringed  by  the  destruction 
of  any  one  of  its  component  influences,  the  disorganization  of  the 
whole  was,  however  gradual,  absolutely  inevitable. 

The  amount  of  polytheism  involved  in  Catholicism  was  as  small 
as  the  needs  of  the  theological  spirit  would  at  all  admit.  But  there 
were  accessory  dogmas  which,  derived  more  or  less  spontaneously 
from  the  characteristic  theological  conception,  have  expanded 
into  means  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  destina- 
tion in  regard  to  social  progress.  We  must  notice  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these. 

The  vague  and  variable  tendency  of  theological  conceptions 
impairs  their  social  efficacy  by  exposing  the  precepts  they  supply  to 
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perpetual  modification  by  human  passions :  and  this  difficulty  can 
be  met  only  by  an  incessant  vi«;ilance  on  the  part  of  the  corre- 
sponding spiritual  authority.  Catholicism  had  no  choice,  if  the  unity 
of  its  social  function  was  to  be  preserved,  but  to  repress  the  irrecon- 
cilable outbreaks  of  the  religious  spirit  in  individual  minds  by 
setting  up  absolute  faith  as  the  first  duty  of  the  Christian,  because 
there  was  no  other  basis  for  moral  obligation  of  other  kinds.  This 
was  a  real  advance  of  the  moral  interests  of  society  ;  for  the  great 
practical  utility  of  religion  in  that  age  was  that  it  permitted  the 
provisional  elevation  of  a  noble  speculative  body,  eminently  adapted 
during  its  ascending  period  to  direct  the  opinions  and  morals  of 
mankind.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  dogmatic,  as  well 
as  the  directly  political  character  of  Catholicism  ought  to  be  judged  ; 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  seize  the  true  character  of  some  doc- 
trines, dangerous  no  doubt,  but  imposed  by  the  nature  or  the  needs 
of  the  system :  and  in  no  other  way  can  we  understand  the  impor- 
tance formerly  attributed  by  so  many  superior  minds  to  special 
dogmas  which  might  at  first  appear  useless  to  the  final  destination, 
but  which  had  a  real  bearing  both  upon  the  ecclesiastical  unity  and 
social  efficacy  of  Catholicism.  Some  of  these  dogmas  were  the  very 
means'  of  the  destruction  of  the  system,  by  the  mental  and  moral 
insurrection  which  they  provoked.  For  instance,  the  Dogma  of 
dogma  that  the  reception  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  the  exciuMyt 
sole  means  of  salvation  was  the  only  instrument  for  salvation, 
the  control  of  theological  divergence ;  but  this  fatal  declaration, 
which  involves  the  damnation  of  all  heretics,  involuntary  as  well  as 
wilful,  excited  more  deep  and  unanimous  indignation  than  any 
other,  when  the  day  of  emancipation  arrived;  for  nothing  is  more 
confirmatory  of  the  provisional  destination  of  all  religious  doctrines 
than  their  gradually  leading  on  to  the  conversion  of  an  old  principle 
of  love  into  a  final  ground  of  insurmountable  hatred  ;  as  we  should 
see  more  and  more  henceforth  amidst  the  dissolution  of  creeds,  if 
their  social  action  did  not  tend  finally  towards  a  total  and  common 
extinction.     The  dogma  of  the  condemnation  of  man-  ^^^^ 

kind  through  Adam,  which  is,  morally,  more  revolting 
than  the  other,  was  also  a  necessary  element  of  the  Catholic  phi- 
losophy, not  only  for  the  theological  explanation  it  supplied  of 
human  suffering,  but,  more  specially,  because  it  afibrded  ground 
for  the  scheme  of  redemption,  on  the  necessity  of  which  the  whole 
economy  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  based.     The  institution  of  purga- 
tory was  happily  introduced  into  the  social  practice     ofmrgatory, 
of  Catholicism,  as  a  necessary  corrective  of  the  eter- 
nity of  future  punishment ;  for  without  it,  there  must  have  been 
either    fatal    relaxation   or    uncontrollable    despair, — both    alike 
dangerous  to  the  individual   and  to  society :   whereas,  by  this 
intermediate  issue  both  were  avoided,  and  the  religious  procedure 
could  be  exactly  adapted  to  each  case.    This  was  a  case  of  political 
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necessity ;  and  another,  yet  more  special,  is  that  of  the  assignment 
0/  ChrisCt  of  an  absohitely  divme  character  to  the  real  or  ideal 
divinUy.  founder  of  this  great  system,  through  the  relation 

of  such  a  conception  to  the  radical  independence  of  the  spiritual 
power,  which  is  thus  at  once  placed  under  an  inviolable  authority 
of  its  own,  direct  though  invisible:  whereas,  under  the  Arian 
hypothesis,  the  temporal  power,  addressing  itself  immediately  to  a 
general  Providence,  must  be  less  disi)08ed  to  respect  the  intervention 
of  the  sacerdotal  body,  whose  mystic  head  has  been  much  lowered 
in  rank.  We  cannot  imagine,  at  this  day,  the  immense  difficulty 
of  every  kind  that  Catholicism  had  to  encounter  in  organizing  the 
separation  of  the  two  authorities ;  and  therefore  we  can  form  no 
judgment  of  the  various  resources  required  by  the  struggle ;  among 
which  resources  this  apotheosis  is  conspicuous,  tending  as  it  did  to 
raise  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  monarchs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  rigorous  divine  unity  would  have  favoured,  in  an  inverse  way,  too 
great  a  concentration  of  the  social  ascendency.  We  accordingly 
find  in  history  a  varied  and  decisive  manifestation  of  the  obstinate 
predilection  among  the  kings  in  general  for  the  heresy  of  Arius,  in 
which  their  class  instinct  confusedly  discerned  a  way  to  humble  the 
papal  independence  and  to  favour  the  social  sway  of  temporal 
authority.  The  same  political  efficacy  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
Of  the  Real  the  Real  Presence,  which,  intellectually  strange  as  it 
Presence.  {^^  jg  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  preceding  dogma. 
By  it,  the  humblest  priest  is  invested  with  a  perpetual  power  of 
miraculous  consecration,  which  must  give  him  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  rulers  who,  whatever  might  be  their  material  greatness,  could 
never  aspire  to  such  sublime  operations.  Besides  the  perpetual 
stimulus  thus  administered  to  faith,  such  a  belief  made  the  minister 
more  absolutely  indispensable :  whereas,  amidst  simpler  conceptions 
and  a  less  special  worship,  temporal  rulers  might  then,  as  since, 
have  found  means  to  dispense  with  sacerdotal  intervention,  on  con- 

dition  of  an  empty  orthodoxy.  If  we  proceeded  from 
^*  *^*  the  dogma  to  consider  the  Catholic  worship  in  the 
same  way,  we  should  find  that  (apart  from  the  moral  instrumentality 
in  regard  to  individual  and  social  action  which  it  afforded)  it  had 
the  same  political  bearing.  The  sacraments,  in  their  graduated 
and  well-combined  succession,  roused  in  each  believer,  at  the  most 
important  periods  of  his  life,  and  through  its  regular  course,  the 
spirit  of  the  universal  system,  by  signs  specially  adapted  to  the 
character  of  each  position.  In  an  intellectual  view,  the  mass  offers 
a  most  unsatisfactory  spectacle,  appearing  to  human  reason  to  be 
merely  a  sort  of  magical  operation,  terminated  by  the  fulfilment  of 
a  pure  act  of  spirit-raising,  real  though  mystical :  but  in  a  social 
view,  we  see  in  it  a  happy  invention  of  the  theological  spirit,  sup- 
pressing universally  and  irrevocably  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  poly- 
theism, by  diverting  the  instinctive  need  of  sacrifice  which  is 
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inherent  in  every  relij^ioiis  rSgtme^  and  which  was  in  this  case  daily 
jj^ratified  by  the  voluntaiy  immolation  of  the  most  precious  of 
imaginable  victims. 

What  I  have  said  may  suggest  some  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  attending  to  the  dogma  and  worship  of  the  signijicance  of 
Catholic  church  in  considering  its  oi)eration  on  the  controvenks. 
destiny  of  society.  The  more  closely  we  study  Catholicism  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  better  we  shall  understand  the  interest  of  the 
controversies  amidst  which  minds  of  a  higl\  order  built  up  the 
wonderful  organization  of  their  church.  The  indefatigable  labours 
of  so  many  scholars  and  pontiffs  in  opposition  to  Arianism,  which 
would  have  destroyed  their  sacerdotal  independence ;  their  struggles 
against  Manicheism,  which  threatened  the  veiy  basis  of  tlieir 
economy,  by  substituting  dualism  for  unity  ;  and  many  other  well- 
known  controversies,  had  as  serious  and  profound  a  purpose,  even 
of  a  political  kind,  as  the  fiercest  contests  of  our  time,  which  may 
perhaps  appear  hereafter  quite  as  strange  to  philosophers  who  will 
overlook  the  serious  social  interests  involved  in  the  ill-conceived 
questions  that  at  present  abound.  The  slightest  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  will  confirm  the  suggestion  of  philosophy  that 
there  must  have  been  some  grave  meaning  in  controversies  pursued 
through  many  centuries  by  the  l)est  minds  of  the  time,  amidst  the 
vivid  interest  of  all  civilized  nations:  and  there  is  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Catholic  historians,  that  all  heroHies  of  any  great  impor- 
tance were  accompanied  by  serious  moral  or  political  error, — the 
logical  filiation  of  which  it  would  generally  be  easy  to  establish  by 
considerations  analogous  to  those  that  1  have  applied  in  a  few 
leading  cases. 

This  brief  sketch  is  all  that  my  objects  allow  me  to  give  of  the 
spiritual  organism  which  was  gradually  wrought  out  through  a 
course  of  ten  centuries,  by  methods,  various  but  united  in  aim,  I'rom 
St  Paul,  who  first  conceived  the  general  spirit  of  it,  to  Hildebrand, 
who  systematized  its  social  constitution ;  the  intermediate  period 
having  been  well  occupied  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  noblest 
men  of  whom  their  race  could  then  boast, — Augustine,  Ambrosius, 
Jerome,  Gregory,  etc.  etc., — whoso  imanimous  tendency  to  the 
establishment  of  a  general  unity,  however  imi)ededby  the  mediocrity 
of  the  common  order  of  kings,  was  usually  supported  by  sovereigns 
of  high  political  ability, — such  as  Charlemagne  and  Alfred.  From 
the  spiritual  organism  we  may  now  pass  to  the  teqiporal ;  and  hav- 
ing done  with  the  political,  we  shall  then  be  prepared  for  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  and  mental  character  of  the  monotheistic  regime. 

Historical  interpreters  of  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  apt  to  assign  a  far  too  accidental  character    Temporal 
to  it,  by  exaggerating  the  influence  of  the  Germanic    atv(inimtion 
invasions.     It  would  be  easy  to  show,  first,  in  answer    ^^^^^  regime. 
to  this,  that  the  condition  of  society  had  so  little  of  the  fortuitous 
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about  it  that  it  might  have  been  actually  anticipated  (if  the 
The,  Qermanic  neccssary  knowledge  had  been  obtainable)  from  the 
invasions.  Koman  System,  modified  by  the  Catholic ;  and  that 
the  feudal  system  would  have  arisen  without  any  invasions :  and, 
again,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  invasions  themselves  were  a 
necessary  result  of  the  final  extension  of  the  Eoman  dominion. 
After  our  late  study  of  the  progressive  greatness  of  that  dominion, 
and  of  its  limitations,  we  easily  perceive  that  the  Boman  empire 
must  be  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  great  Oriental  theocracies, 
which  were  too  remote  and  too  uncongenial  for  inoorporation  ;  and 
on  another  side,  and  especially  westwards,  by  nations,  hunters  or 
shepherds,  who,  not  being  settled  down,  could  not  be  effectually 
conquered :  so  that  about  the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines, 
the  system  had  acquired  all  the  extension  it  could  bear,  and  might 
soon  expect  a  reaction.  As  to  the  reaction, — it  is  evident  that  there 
can  be  no  real  conquest  where  the  agricultural  and  sedentary  mode 
of  life  does  not  exist  among  the  vanquished,  as  well  as  the  con- 
querors; for  a  nomade  tribe,  driven  to  seek  refuge  by  removal,  will 
be  for*ever  passing  to  and  fro  between  its  refuge  and  its  old  haunts, 
and  tlie  return  will  be  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  gradualism  of 
the  process  of  dislodging  them  from  successive  territories.  In  this 
way,  the  invasions  were  no  more  accidental  than  the  conquests 
which  provoked  them ;  for  the  gradual  driving  back,  by  rendering 
the  conditions  of  nomade  existence  more  and  more  irksome,  ended 
by  greatly  quickening  the  transition  from  nomade  to  agricultural 
life.  The  readiest  method  was  to  seize  on  the  nearest  favourable 
and  prepared  territory,  whose  owners,  weakened  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  empire,  became  more  and  more  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  process  was  as  gradual  as  that  of  conquest,  though 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  otherwise  from  taking  into  the  account  none 
but  the  successful  final  invasions :  but  the  truth  is,  that  invasion 
had  begun,  on  a  large  scale,  several  centuries  before  Rome  attained 
the  summit  of  its  greatness  ;  though  its  success  could  not  be  of  a 
permanent  nature  till  the  vigour  of  the  empire,  at  its  heart,  began 
to  be  exhausted.  So  natuial  was  this  progressive  result  of  the 
situation  of  the  political  world,  that  it  occasioned  large  concessions, 
long  before  the  fifth  century ;  such  as  the  incorporation  Of  barbarians 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  the  abandonment  of  certain  provinces, 
on  condition  that  new  rivals  should  be  kept  in  check.  Pledged 
as  I  am  to  treat  only  of  the  advanced  rank  of  humanity,  it  was  yet 
necessary  to  say  thus  nnich  of  the  reacting  power,  because  from  it 
mainly  the  military  activity  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  took  its  rise. 
Though  the  military  system  was  carried  on  through  the  Middle 
RiseofDefen-  Ages,  it  then  essentially  changed  its  character,  as 
sive  system,  the  civilized  world  found  itself  in  a  new  position. 
Military  activity  lost  its  offensive  character,  and  assumed  that  de- 
fensive office  which  all  judicious  historians  point  out  as  the  char- 
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acteristic  quality  of  the  feudal  system.  This  change,  powerfully 
facilitated  by  Catholicism,  was,  however,  a  necessary  result  of  ante- 
cedent circumstances,  like  Catholicism  itself.  When  the  Roman 
extension  was  complete,  it  became  a  primary  care  to  preserve  its 
dominions ;  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  nations  which  had 
resisted  conquest  made  such  defence  continually  more  urgent  in 
importance.  The  military  regime  must  thencefor-  ofterntoriai 
ward  undergo  that  transformation  into  what  is  called  independence. 
the  feudal  system,  by  making  political  dispersion  prevail  over  a 
concentration  which  was  becoming  continually  more  difficult  as  its 
aim  was  disappearing :  for  the  dispersion  agreed  with  a  system  of 
defence  which  required  the  direct  and  special  participation  of  in- 
dividuals ;  whereas,  conquest  had  supposed  the  thorough  subordi- 
nation of  all  partial  movements  to  the  directing  authority.  Then 
was  the  time  when  the  military  chief,  always  holding  himself  in 
readiness  for  a  territorial  defence  which  yet  did  not  require  perpetual 
activity,  found  himself  in  possession  of  independent  power  in  a 
portion  of  territory  which  he  was  able  to  protect,  with  the  aid  of 
his  military  followers,  whom  it  was  his  daily  business  to  govern, 
unless  his  power  enabled  him  to  reward  them  with  inferior  conces- 
sions of  the  same  kind,  which,  again,  might  in  time  become  sus- 
ceptible of  further  division,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  system. 
Tlius,  without  any  Germanic  invasion,  there  was,  in  the  Roman 
system,  a  tendency  to  dismemberment  through  the  disposition  of 
the  governors  in  general  to  preserve  their  territorial  office,  and  to 
secure  for  it  that  hereditary  succession  which  was  the  natural  pro- 
longation and  the  most  certain  pledge  of  their  independence.  The 
tendency  was  evident  even  in  the  East,  which  was  comparatively 
untouched  by  invasion.  The  memorable  concentration  wrought 
by  Charlemagne  was  the  natural,  though  temporary  result  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  feudal  methods,  achieving  the  political 
separation  of  the  West  from  the  empire,  which  was  thenceforth 
remanded  to  the  East,  and  preparing  for  the  future  propagation  of 
the  feudal  system,  without  being  able  to  restrain  the  dispersive 
tendency  which  constituted  its  spirit.  The  one  remaining  attribute 
of  the  feudal  condition,  that  which  relates  to  the  modification  of 
the  lot  of  slaves,  was  another  result  of  the  change  in  the  military 
system,  which  could  not  but  occasion  the  transmuta-  siava^i/  be- 
tion  of  the  ancient  slavery  into  serfage,  which  was  come  serfage, 
consolidated  and  perfected  by  the  influence  of  Catholicism,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  As  the  importation  of  slaves  declined  with  the 
decline  of  conquest,  and  finally  came  to  an  end,  the  internal  traffic 
in  slaves  relaxed, — their  owners  being  disposed  to  make  an  heredi- 
tary property  of  them  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  new 
supplies.  When  slaves  became  thus  attached  to  families  and  their 
lands,  they  became,  in  fact,  serfs.  Thus,  whichever  way  we  look 
at  it,  it  appears  that  the  feudal  system  would  have  arisen  without 
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any  aid  from  barbaric  invasion,  which  could  do  no  more  than  ac- 
celerate its  establishment ;  and  thus  we  get  rid  of  that  appearance 
of  fortuity  which  has  disguised,  even  to  the  most  sagacious  minds, 
the  true  character  of  this  great  social  change. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  temporal  characteristics  of  the 
feudal  system,  I  must  just  point  out  the  effect  of  the  spiritual 
institution  in  preparing  for  it,  and  moderating  the  difficulties  of 
the  transition.     From  its  station  at  the  most  general  point  of  view, 

inurvmtwn     the  Catliolic  authority  saw  the  impending  certainty 

of  tu  Church,  of  the  Germanic  invasions,  and  b^  nobly  prepared 
to  soften  the  shock  by  means  of  courageous  missionis  to  the  expected 
invaders :  and  when  they  came,  the  northern  nations  found  awaiting 
them  a  powerful  clergy  ready  to  restrain  their  violence  towards 
those  whom  they  vanquished,  and  from  among  whom  the  ranks  of 
that  clergy  had  been  recruited.  The  moral  energy  and  the  intellectr 
ual  rectitude  of  the  conquerors  were  more  favourable  to  the  action 
of  the  Church  than  the  sophistical  spirit  and  corrupt  manners  of 
the  enervated  Romans  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  comparative 
remoteness  from  the  monotheistic  state  of  mind,  and  their  contempt 
for  the  conquered  race,  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  civilizing 
influence  of  Catholicism.  It  was  the  function  of  the  spiritual  body 
to  fuse  the  respective  favourable  qualities  of  the  conflicting  races, 
and  to  aid  their  subsidence  into  the  system  which  was  to  ensue. 

The  influence  of  Catholicism  on  each  of  the  three  phases  under 
which  the  great  temporal  change  to  the  feudal  system  presents 
itself  is  evident  enough.  It  aided  the  transformation  of  offensive 
into  defensive  war  by  its  own  predominant  desire  to  unite  all  Chrift- 
tian  nations  into  one  great  political  family,  guided  by  the  Church. 
By  its  intervention,  it  obviated  many  wars, — actuated,  no  doubt,  by 
a  desire  to  prevent  all  diminution  of  its  authority  over  the  military 
chiefs,  as  well  as  by  the  principles  and  spirit  proper  to  itself.  All 
great  expeditious  common  to  the  Catholic  nations  were  in  fact  of  a 
defensive  character,  and  destined  to  put  an  end  to  successive  inva- 
sions which  might  become  habitual :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  wars 
of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons  and  the  Saracens,  and,  at  a 
later  time,  the  Crusades,  which  were  intended  as  a  barrier  against 
the  invasion  of  Mohammedanism. — Again :  Catholicism  aided  the 
breaking  up  of  the  temporal  power  into  small  territorial  sovereignties, 
favouring  the  transmutation  of  life-interests  into  hereditary  fiefs, 
and  organizing  the  relation  of  tbe  principles  of  obedience  and  pro- 
tection, as  the  basis  of  the  new  social  discipline.  Excluding  the 
hereditary  principle  in  its  own  structure,  it  countenanced  it  here, 
not  under  the  form  of  custom  or  caste,  but  from  a  deep  sense, 
however  indistinct,  of  the  true  social  needs  of  the  age.  Capacity 
was  the  title  to  power  in  the  Church.  On  the  land,  capacity  was 
best  secured  by  that  permanent  attachment  to  the  soil  and  to  local 
traditions  which  secured  stability  at  the  same  time,  and  involved 
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the  admission  of  the  hereditary  principle.  The  training  of  the 
local  ruler  must  be  in  his  home,  where  he  could  be  specially  pre- 
pared for  his  future  office,  form  liis  ideas  and  manners,  and  become 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  vassals  and  serfs ;  and  all  this  could 
not  be  done  without  the  hereditary  principle,  the  great  advantage 
of  which  consists  in  the  moral  preparation  of  the  individual  for  his 
social  function.  In  regulating  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the 
feudal  tenure,  the  beneficent  influence  of  Catholicism  is  unques- 
tionable. It  wrought  by  that  admirable  combination,  unknown  to 
antiquity,  of  the :  instinct  of  independence  and  the  sentiment  of 
devotedness  whicH'established  the  social  superiority  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  exhibited  a  new  spectacle  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  among  privileged  families  who  were  few  at  first,  but  who 
served  as  a  type  to  all  classes,  as  they  sliccessively  emerged  into 
freedom. — Again :  Catholicism  influenced  the  transmutation  of 
slavery  into  serfage.  The  tendency  of  monotheism  to  modify  slavery 
is  visible  even  in  Mohammedanism,  notwithstanding  the  confusion 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  which  it  still  involves. 
It  is  therefore  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  Catholic  system,  which 
interposes  a  salutary  spiritual  authority  between  the  master  and  his 
slave,  or  the  lord  and  his  serf,  an  authority  which  is  equally  respected 
by  both,  and  which  is  continually  disposed  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
mutual  duty.  Traces  of  this  influence  may  be  observed  even  now, 
through  a  comparison  of  negro  slavery  in  Protestant  and  Catholic 
America ;  the  superiority  of  the  lot  of  the  negro  in  the  latter  case 
being  a  matter  of  constant  remark  by  impartial  investigators,  though 
unhappily  the  Romish  clergy  are  not  clear  of  participation  in  this 
great  modern  error,  so  repugnant  to  its  whole  doctrine  and  consti- 
tution. From  the  earliest  days,  the  Catholic  power  has  tended, 
everywhere  and  always,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery^  which,  when  the 
system  of  conquest  had  closed,  was  no  longer  a  necessary  condition 
of  political  existence,  and  became  a  mere  hindrance  to  social  de- 
velopment ;  and  not  the  less  because  this  tendency  has  been  dis- 
guised and  almost  annulled,  on  occasion,  through  certain  obstacles 
I)eculiar  to  a  few  Catholic  nations. 

These  three  characteristics  of  the  temporal  organization  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seemed  to  be  summed  up  in  the  institu-  institution  of 
tion  of  Chivalry.  Whatever  were  the  abuses  attendant  C'/iwa^ry. 
upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  eminent  social  utility  during  an 
interval  when  the  central  power  was  as  yet  inadequate  to  the  direct 
regulation  of  internal  order  in  so  new  a  state  of  society.  Though 
Mohammedanism  had,  even  before  the  Crusades,  originated  some- 
thing like  the  noble  associations  by  which  Chivalry  afibrds  a  natural 
corrective  of  insufficient  individual  protection,  it  is  certain  that  their 
free  rise  is  attributable  to  the  Middle  Age  spirit ;  and  we  discern  in 
it  the  wisdom  of  Catholicism  converting  a  mere  means  of  military 
education  into  a  powerful  social  instrumentality.    The  superiority 
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of  merit  to  birth,  and  even  to  the  highest  authority,  which  was  a 
principle  of  these  affiliations,  is  quite  in  the  Catholic  spirit.  We 
must  however  bear  in  mind  the  dangers  involved  in  this  institution, 
and  especially  the  peril  to  the  fimdamental  principle  of  the  regime 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  Crusades  created  those  exceptional 
orders  of  European  chivalry  which  united  the  monastic  to  the 
military  character,  for  the  purposes  of  their  enterprise.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  this  union  of  qualities  bred  a  monstrous  am- 
bition, which  dreamed  of  that  very  concentratiea  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  beeir  occupied  in  dis- 
solving. The  Templars,  for  instance,  were  instinctively  formed  into 
a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  royalty  and  the  papacy  at  once ;  and 
kings  and  popes  had  to  lay  aside  their  disputes  and  unite  for  the 
destruction  of  their  common  foe.  This  was,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
only  serious  political  danger  that  social  order  had  to  encounter  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  That  social  order  was,  in  fact,  so  remarkably 
correspondent  with  tlie  contemporary  civilization,  that  it  sus- 
tained itself  by  its  own  weight  as  long  as  the  correspondence 
lasted. 

Here  then  we  see  the  feudal  system  to  be,  in  a  temporal  sense, 
Operaium  of  ^^®  Cradle  of  modem  society.  It  set  society  forward 
the  Feudal  towards  the  great  aim  of  the  whole  European  polity, — 
tytum.  ^\^Q  gradual  transformation  of  the  military  into  the 

industrial  life.  Military  activity  was  then  employed  as  a  barrier  to 
the  spirit  of  invasion,  which,  if  not  so  checked,  would  have  stopped 
the  social  progress ;  and  the  result  was  obtained  when,  at  length, 
the  peoples  of  the  North  and  East  were  compelled,  by  their  inability 
to  find  settlements  elsewhere,  to  undergo  at  home  their  final  transi- 
tion to  agricultural  and  stationary  life,  morally  guaranteed  by  their 
conversion  to  Catholicism.  Thus  the  progression  which  the  Boman 
system  had  started  was  carried  on  by  the  feudal  system.  The 
Eoman  assimilated  civilized  nations;  and  the  feudal  consolidated 
that  union  by  urging  barbarous  peoples  to  civilize  themselves  also. 
The  feudal  system,  regarded  as  a  whole,  took  up  war  at  its  defen- 
sive stage,  and  having  sufficiently  developed  it,  left  it  to  perish  for 
want  of  material  and  object.  Within  national  limits  its  influence 
had  the  same  tendency,  both  by  restricting  military  activity  to  a 
diminishing  caste,  whose  protective  authority  became  compatible 
with  the  industrial  progress  of  the  nascent  working  class,  and  by 
modifying  the  warlike  character  of  the  chiefs  themselves,  which 
gradually  changed  from  that  of  defender  to  that  of  proprietor  of 
territory,  in  preparation  for  becoming  by-and-by  the  mere  dictator 
of  vast  agricultural  enterprise,  unless  indeed  it  should  degenerate 
into  that  of  Courtier.  The  great  universal  tendency,  in  short,  of 
•  the  economy  was  to  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  and  serfage,  and 
afterwards,  the  civil  emancipation  of  the  industrial  class,  when  the 
time  of  fitness  should  arrive. 
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From  the  political,  I  next  proceed  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
monotheistic  regime. 

As  the  social  establishment  of  universal  morality  was  the  chief 
destination  of  Catholicism,  some  may  wonder  that  I  Morautp  under 
did  not  take  up  my  present  topic  at  the  close  of  my  Catholicism. 
account  of  the  Catholic  or<^anization,  without  waiting  till  I  had 
exhibited  the  temporal  order.  But  I  think  I  am  placing  the 
subject  in  the  truest  historical  light  by  showing  that  it  belongs  to 
the  whole  systeua  of  political  organization  proper  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  not  t*Me  of  its  elements  alone.  If  Catholicism  first 
secured  to  morality  the  social  ascendency  which  is  its  due,  feudalism, 
as  a  result  of  the  new  social  situation,  introduced  pre-  Eise  of  Moral- 
cious  germs  of  a  lofty  morality  peculiar  to  itself,  which  *^^  ^*"^*  ^oUtf/, 
Catholicism  expanded  and  improved,  but  without  which  it  could 
have  had  no  complete  success.  Both  issuing  from  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances, Catholicism  was  the  active  and  rational  organ  of  a 
j)rogres8ion  naturally  occasioned  by  the  new  phase  which  human 
development  had  assumed.  The  military  and  national  morality  of 
antiquity,  subordinate  to  polity,  had  given  place  to  a  more  pacific 
and  universal  morality,  predominant  over  polity,  in  proportion  as 
the  system  of  conquest  became  changed  into  one  of  defence.  Now, 
the  social  glory  of  Catholicism, — a  glory  which  mankind  will  grate- 
fully commemorate  when  all  theological  faiths  shall  have  become 
matters  of  mere  historical  remembnuice, — is  that  it  developed  and 
regulated  to  the  utmost  a  tendency  which  it  could  not  have  created. 
It  would  be  to  exaggerate  most  mischievously  the  influence,  unhap- 
j)ily  only  too  feeble,  of  any  doctrines  on  human  life,  to  attribute  to 
them  the  power  of  so  changing  the  essential  mode  of  human  exist- 
ence. If  Catholicism  had  been  transplanted  untimely  among 
nations  which  had  not  achieved  the  preparatory  progress,  its  social 
influence  would  not  have  been  sustained  by  the  moral  efficacy  which 
distinguished  it  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mohammedanism  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this.  Its  morality,  derived  from  Christianity,  and  no  less 
pure,  is  far  from  having  produced  the  same  results,  because  its 
subjects  were  insufficiently  prepared  lor  a  monotheism  which  was, 
in  their  case,  far  from  spontaneous,  and  altogether  premature.  Wo 
nuist  not  then  judge  of  Middle  Age  morality  from  the  spiritual 
point  of  view,  without  the  temporal ;  and  we  must  moreover  avoid 
any  attempt  to  give  precedence  to  either  element,  each  being  indis- 
pensable, and  the  two  therefore  inseparable. 

A  great  error  of  the  metaphysical  school  is  that  of  attributing 
the  moral  efficacy  of  Catholicism  to  its  doctrine  alone,  apart  from 
its  organization,  which  is  indeed  supposed  to  have  an  opposite 
tendency.  It  is  enough,  in  answer  to  this,  to  refer  to  what  I  have 
already  said  of  the  action  of  the  Catholic  organization,  and  to  the 
moral  inefficacy  of  Mohammedanism,  and  of  Greek  or  Byzantine 
Catholicism,   which,   with  abundance  of   doctrinal    power,   have 
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socially  failed  for  want  of  a  Bpiritnal  organization.  Like  them, 
Catholicism  would  have  produced  its  morality  in  feeble  formulas 
and  superstitious  practices,  suitable  to  the  vague  and  unconnected 
character  of  theological  doctrine,  if  it  had  not  provided  for  the 
constant  active  intervention  of  an  independent  and  organized 
spiritual  power,  wliich  constituted  the  social  value  of  the  religions 
system.  In  order  to  estimate  what  this  operation  was,  I  will 
briefly  consider  first  how  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism  wrought  in  a 
moral  view,  apart  from  their  corresponding  organization. 

The  most  imix)rtant  question,  in  this  connection,  is  whether  the 
Swirct  of  moral  influence  of  Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Ages 

mxyrai  irijiv^ce.  ^as  Owing  to  its  doctriues  being  the  organs  for  the 
constitution  of  certain  common  opinions,  which,  when  once  estab- 
lished, must  have  permanent  moral  power  from  their  universality ; 
or  whether,  according  to  the  popular  view,  the  results  are  ascribable 
to  personal  hope,  and  yet  more,  fear,  with  regard  to  a  future  life, 
which  Catholicism  applied  itself  to  co-ordinate  and  fortify  more 
completely  than  any  other  religion  has  ever  attempted  to  do,  pre- 
cisely by  avoiding  all  dogma  on  the  subject,  and  leaving  every  one's 
imagination  to  create  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  would 
be  most  efiectual  in  his  case.  The  question  can,  it  is  obvious,  be 
decided  only  by  observation  of  exceptional  cases,  in  which  general 
opinion  and  religious  precepts  are  in  opposition  ;  for,  when  they 
co-operate,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  much  influence  to  assign 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  Rare  as  are  these  exceptional  cases,  there 
are  enough  in  every  age  of  Catholicism  to  satisfy  us  in  regard  to 
the  great  axiom  of  social  statics, — that  public  prejudices  are  habit- 
ually more  active  than  religious  precepts,  when  any  antagonism 
arises  between  these  two  moral  forces,  which  are  usually  found  con- 
vergent. The  instance  adduced  by  Condorcet — that  of  the  duel 
— appears  to  me  sufficiently  decisive.  This  custom,  imposed  by 
military  morals,  induced  pious  knights  to  brave  the  strongest 
religious  condemnation  in  the  most  brilliant  ages  of  the  Church ; 
whereas,  at  this  day,  we  see  the  duel  spontaneously  disappearing 
by  degrees  under  the  strengthening  sway  of  industrial  morals,  not- 
withstanding the  entire  practical  decay  of  religious  prohibition. 
This  one  instance  will  guide  the  reader  in  his  search  for  analogous 
cases,  all  of  which  will  be  found  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  brave  a  remote  danger,  however  fear- 
ful, rather  than  immediate  discredit  in  a  fixed  and  unanimous 
public  opinion.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  nothing  could 
counterbalance  the  power  of  religious  teiror  directed  upon  an 
eternal  future ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  very  element  of 
eternity,  the  threat  loses  its  force ;  and  there  have  always  been 
strong  minds  which  have  inured  themselves  to  it  by  familiarity,  so 
as  not  to  be  trammelled  by  it  in  the  indulgence  of  their  natural 
impulses.     Every  continued  sensation  becomes,  by  our  nature,  con- 
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verted  into  indifference ;  and  when  Milton  introdiices  alternation 
in  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  doomed  **  from  beds  of  burning 
fire  to  starve  in  ice,"  the  idea  of  the  Bussian  bath  raises  a  smile, 
and  reminds  us  that  the  power  of  habit  extends  to  alternation, 
however  abrupt,  if  it  be  but  sufficiently  repeated.  The  same 
energy  which  urges  to  grave  crimes  fortifies  minds  against  such  a 
future  doom,  which  may  also  be  considered  very  uncertain,  and  is 
always  becoming  familiarized  by  lapse  of  time ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  people,  while  there  was  absolution  in  the  distance,  as  there 
always  was,  it  was  easier  to  violate  religious  precepts  to  the  moder- 
ate extent  their  character  of  mind  required,  than  to  confront  public 
prejudice.  Without  going  further  into  this  kind  of  analysis,  we 
are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  moral  power  of  Catholicism  was 
due  to  its  suitability  as  an  organ  of  general  opinions,  which  must 
become  the  more  powerfully  universal  from  their  active  reproduc- 
tion by  an  independent  and  venerated  clergy ;  and  that  personal 
interest  in  a  future  life  has  had,  comparatively,  very  little  influence 
at  any  time  upon  practical  conduct. 

The  moral  regeneration  wrought  by  Catholicism  was  begun  by 
the  elevation  of  Morals  to  that  social  supremacy  befoi-e  accorded  to 
polity.  This  was  done  by  subordinating  the  private  and  variable  to 
the  most  general  and  permanent  needs,  through  the  consideration 
of  the  elementary  conditions  of  human  nature  common  to  all  social 
states  and  individual  conditions.  It  was  these  great  necessities 
which  determined  the  special  mission  of  the  spiritual  power,  whose 
function  it  was  to  express  them  in  a  form  of  universal  doctrine,  and 
to  invest  them  with  sanctity  in  real  life,  individual  and  social ;  a 
function  which  supposed  an  entire  indei)endence  of  the  temporal 
power.  No  doubt,  this  beneficent  social  action  was  much  impaired 
by  its  connection  with  the  theological  philosophy, — by  the  vague- 
ness with  which  that  philosophy  infected  its  moral  prescriptions, 
— by  the  too  arbitrary  moral  authority  possessed  by  the  directing 
body,  whose  absolute  precepts  would  otherwise  have  been  im- 
practicable,— and  again,  by  the  inherent  cdntradiction  of  a  doctrine 
which  proposed  to  cultivate  the  social  affections  by  the  prior 
encouragement  of  an  exorbitant  selfishness,  for  ever  occupied  with 
its  own  future  lot,  looking  for  infinite  reward  for  the  smallest  well- 
doing, and  thus  neutralizing  the  sympathetic  element  which  resides 
in  the  benign  universal  affection  of  the  love  of  God; — ^yet  these 
great  and  inevitable  evils  have  not  prevented,  but  only  impaired,  a 
regeneration  which  could  not  have  begun  in  any  other  way,  though 
it  must  be  carried  on  and  perfected  on  a  better  intellectual  basis  in 
time  to  come. 

Thus  was  Morality  finally  placed  at  the  head  of  social  neces- 
sities, by  conceiving  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature  as  means 
Bubordinate  to  the  great  end  of  human  life,  directly  sanctioned 
by  a  universal  doctrine,  properly  erected  into  a  type  of  all  action, 
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individual  and  social.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was 
something  thoroughly  hostile  to  human  development  in  the  way  in 
which  Christianity  conceived  of  the  social  supremacy  of  morality, — 
greatly  as  this  opposition  has  been  exaggerated :  but  Catholicism, 
at  its  best  period,  restrained  this  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  recog- 
nized capacity  as  the  basis  of  its  ecclesiastical  constitution:  but 
the  elementary  disposition,  whose  philosophical  danger  became 
apparent  only  when  the  Catholic  system  was  in  its  decline,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  radical  justness  of  the  social  decision  which 
subordinated  mind  itself  to  morality.  Superior  minds,  which 
multiplied  in  number  by  means  of  spreading  cultivation,  have 
always,  and  especially  of  late,  secretly  rebelled  against  a  decision 
which  restrained  their  unlimited  ambition ;  but  it  will  be  eternally 
confirmed,  with  deep-felt  gratitude,  amidst  all  disturbances,  both 
by  the  multitude  to  whose  welfare  it  is  directed,  and  by  philo- 
sophical insight,  which  can  fitly  analyse  its  immutable  necessity. 
Tlioiigh  mental  superiority  is  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of  all, 
it  can  never  realize  its  highest  expansion  unless  it  is  subordinated 
to  a  lofty  morality,  on  account  of  the  natural  feebleness  of  the 
spiritual  faculties  in  human  nature.  Without  this  condition,  the 
best  developed  genius  must  degenerate  into  a  secondary  instrument 
of  narrow  personal  satisfaction,  instead  of  pursuing  that  large  social 
destination  which  can  alone  offer  it  a  field  and  sustenance  worthy 
of  its  nature.  Hence,  if  it  is  philosophical,  it  will  strive  to 
systematize  society  in  accordance  with  its  own  inclinations: 
if  scientific,  it  will  be  satisfied  with  superficial  conceptions,  such 
as  will  procure  an  easy  and  profitable  success:  if  aesthetic,  it 
will  produce  unprincipled  works,  aspiring,  at  almost  any  cost, 
to  a  rapid  and  ephemeral  popularity :  and  if  industrial,  it 
will  not  aim  at  capital  inventions,  but  at  lucrative  modifications. 
These  melancholy  results  of  mind  deprived  of  moral  direction, 
which  cannot  annul  the  value  of  social  genius,  though  largely 
neutralizing  it,  must  be  most  vicious  among  men  of  second-rate 
ability,  who  have  a  weaker  spontaneousness ;  and  then  intelligence, 
which  is  valuable  only  in  improving  the  prevision,  the  appreciation, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  real  needs  of  the  individual  and  of 
society,  issues  in  an  unsocial  vanity,  or  in  absurd  pretensions  to 
rule  society  in  virtue  of  ca})acity,  which,  released  from  the  moral 
condition  of  the  general  welfare,  becomes  equally  injurious  to 
private  and  public  happiness.  In  the  view  of  all  wIk)  have  studied 
human  nature,  universal  love,  as  proposed  by  Catholicism,  is  of 
more  importance  than  intellectual  good  itself,  because  love  makes 
the  most  of  even  the  humblest  mental  faculties,  for  the  benefit  of 
each  and  all ;  whereas  selfishness  perverts  or  paralyses  the  most 
eminent  powers,  which  then  become  more  disturbing  than  beneficial 
to  both  public  and  ])rivate  welfare.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the 
profound  wisdom  of  Catholicism  in  placing  morality  at  the  head  of 
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Iiuman  interests,  as  the  guide  and  controller  of  all  Iiiiman  action. 
It  thus  certainly  established  the  main  principle  of  social  life:  a 
principle  which,  however  occasionally  discredited  or  obscured  by 
dangerous  sophisms,  will  ever  arise  with  increasing  clearness  and 
power  from  a  deepening  study  of  the  true  nature  of  Man. 

In  all  moral  appreciation  of  Catholicism  we  nuist  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  power,  and  therefore  of  the  independence  of  morality 
in  regard  to  polity,  the  moral  doctrine  must  be  com- 
posed  of  a  series  of  types,  which,  not  expressing  ^  ^^^"* 
immediate  practical  reality,  fix  the  ideal  limit  to  which  our  con- 
duct must  approxiimate  moie  and  more.  These  moral  tyi^en  are,  in 
nature  and  object,  analogous  to  the  scientific  and  testhetic  types 
which  guide  our  various  conceptions,  and  which  are  needed  in  the 
simplest  human  operations,  even  the  industrial.  It  would  be  as 
wise  to  reproach  the  artist  for  the  unattainable  perfection  of  his 
ideal  model,  as  Catholic  morality  for  the  supposed  exaggeration  of 
its  requirements.  In  both  cases  the  attainment  will  fall  short  of 
the  ideal ;  but  it  will  be  greater  than  it  could  be  without  the 
ideal.  The  philosophical  instinct  of  Catholicism  led  it  to  fulfil  the 
practical  conditions  of  the  case  by  transferring  the  type  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete  state.  It  applied  its  social  genius  in 
gradually  concentrating  in  the  Founder  of  their  system  all  the 
perfection  that  they  could  imagine  in  human  nature,  thus  con- 
stituting a  universal  and  operative  type,  admirably  ada[)ted  to  the 
moral  guidance  of  humanity,  and:  in  which  the  highest  and  the 
Immblest  could  alike  find  a  model  for  human  conduct ;  and  they 
completed  the  lesson  by  the  addition  of  that  yet  more  ideal  con- 
ception which  offers  as  the  feminine  type  the  beautiful  mystic 
reconciliation  of  purity  with  maternity. 

There  is  no  department  of  general  morality  which  was  not 
eminently  improved  by  Catholicism,  as  I  could  show,  it*  my  space 
and  my  purpose  admitted  of  it,  I  can  only  briefly  point  out  the 
most  important  instances  of  advancement,  under  the  three  heads  of 
personal,  domestic,  and  social  morality. 

The  great  aim  being  the  exaltation  of  reason  over  passion, 
Catholicism  justly  regarded  personal  virtues  as  the  Personal 
basis  of  all  others.  The  sanitary  practices  and  the  imraiuy, 
personal  privations  it  imposed  had  therefore  some  social  efficacy, 
being,  at  the  least,  beneficial  auxiliaries  to  moral  education, — 
especially  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Again,  the  personal  virtues  which 
were  recommended  in  more  ancient  times  as  a  matter  of  individual 
prudence  were  now  first  conceived  of  in  a  social  connection. 
Humility,  so  strongly  enforced  by  Catholicism  as  to  form  a  popular 
reproach  against  it,  was  of  eminent  importance,  not  only  during  a 
period  of  haughty  oppression  which  proved  its  necessity,  but  in 
reference  to  the  permanent  moral  wants  of  human  nature,  in  which 
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we  need  not  fear  that  pride  and  vanity  will  ever  be  too  much 
repressed.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  under  this  head,  than  the 
reprobation  of  suicide,  which  had  been  erected  into  a  sort  of  honour 
among  the  ancients,  who  valued  their  own  lives  no  more  than  other 
|)eople's ;  or,  at  least,  into  a  resource  which  their  philosophers  were 
not  blamed  for  recurring  to.  This  anti-social  practice  would  no 
doubt  have  declined  with  the  predominance  of  military  mannent, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  moral  glories  of  Catholicism  to  have 
organized  an  energetic  condemnation  of  it. 

Under  Catholicism,  domestic  morality  issued  forth  from  the 
Bomettic  subjcctiou  to  poHty  in  which  the  ancients  had  placed 
morality,  it,  and  assumed  its  propei;  rank.  ^  When  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  orders  were  separated,  it  was  felt  that  the  domestic 
lite  must  henceforth  be  the  most  important  for  the  mass  of  mankind, 
— political  life  being  reserved  for  the  exceptional  few,  instead  of 
absorbing  everything  else,  as  it  did  when  the  question  concerned 
the  minority  of  free  men  in  a  i)opulation  of  slaves.  The  special 
care  of  Catholicism  for  domestic  life  induced  such  a  multitude  of 
happy  results  as  defies  even  the  most  summary  analysis  here.  Tlie 
reader  must  imagine  for  himself  the  improvement  in  human  families 
when  Catholic  influence  penetrated  every  relation,  to  develop  without 
tyranny  the  sense  of  reciprocal  duty, — solemnly  sanctioning,  for 
instance,  the  paternal  authority,  while  abolishing  the  ancient  patri- 
archal despotism,  under  which  infants  were  murdered  or  abandoned, 
— as  they  still  were,  beyond  the  pale  of  monotheism.  I  can  specially 
notice  only  what  relates  to  the  closest  tie  of  all,  with  regard  to  which 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  only  to  consolidate  and  complete  what 
Catholicism  has  ha[)pily  organized.  No  one  now  denies  that  it 
essentially  improved  the  social  condition  of  women;  but  it  is  seldom 
or  never  remarked  that  it  deprived  them  of  all  participation  what- 
ever in  sacerdotal  functions,  even  in  the  constitution  of  the  mon- 
astic orders  to  which  they  were  admitted.  I  may  add  that  it  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  precluded  them  from  royalty  in  all  countries  in 
which  it  had  political  influence  enough  to  modify,  by  the  considera- 
tion of  aptitude,  the  theocratic  principle  of  hereditary  succession, 
embodied  in  caste.  The  benefit  bestowed  on  women  by  Catholicism 
consisted  in  rendering  their  lives  essentially  domestic,  in  securing 
the  due  liberty  of  their  interior  existence,  and  in  establishing  their 
position  by  sanctifying  the  indissohibleness  of  marriage;  whereas,  even 
among  the  Komans,  wlio  married  but  one  wife,  the  condition  of  women 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  power  of  divorce.  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  treat  of  the  evils  attending  the  power  of  divorce.  In  the 
intermediate  periodof  human  history,  when  Catholicism  interdicted  it, 
that  beneficent  influence  so  connected  the  two  sexes  that,  under  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  system,  the  wife  acquired  an  impre- 
scriptible right,  independent  even  of  her  own  conduct,  to  an  uncon- 
ditional participation  in  not  only  all  the  social  advantages  of  bim 
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who  had  once  chosen  her,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  consideration 
he  enjoyed ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  practicable 
arrangement  more  favourable  to  the  dependent  sex.  As  civilization 
develops  the  essential  differences  of  the  sexes,  among  others,  it  has 
excluded  women  more  and  more  from  all  functions  that  can  with- 
draw them  from  their  domestic  vocation.  It  is  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society  that  women  work  out  their  destination  with  the  least 
hindrance  ;  and  it  is  there,  in  consequence,  that  we  may  look  for  a 
kind  of  spontaneous  type,  towards  which  the  condition  of  women 
must,  on  the  whole,  tend ;  and  looking  there,  we  apprehend  at  once 
the  law  of  social  progression,  as  regards  the  sexes,  which  consists  in 
disengaging  women  hiore  and  more  from  all  employment  that  is 
foreign  to  their  domestic  functions ;  so  that,  for  instance,  we  shall 
hereafter  reject,  as  disgraceful  to  Man,  in  all  ranks,  as  now  in  the 
higher,  the  practice  of  subjecting  women  to  laborious  occupations ; 
whereas  they  should  be  universally,  and  more  and  more  exclusively, 
set  apart  for  their  characteristic  offices  of  wife  and  mother. 

In  regard  to  social  morality,  properly  so  called,  every  one  will 
admit  the  distinctive  influence  of  Catholicism  in  social 
modifying  the  energetic  but  savage  patriotism  of  momiuy, 
the  ancients  by  the  higher  sentiment  of  humanity  or  universal 
brotherhood,  so  happily  popularized  by  it  under  the  sweet  name 
of  charity.  No  doubt  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and 
the  religious  antipathies  which  resulted  from  them,  greatly  restricted 
this  hypothetical  universality  of  affection,  which  was  generally 
limited  to  Christian  peoples ;  but  within  these  limits  the  brotherly 
affections  of  different  nations  were  powerfully  developed,  apart  from 
the  common  faith  which  was  its  principle,  by  their  uniform  habit- 
ual subordination  to  one  spiritual  authority,  whose  members  were, 
notwithstanding  their  separate  nationalities,  fellow-citizens  of 
Christendom.  It  is  a  true  remark  that  the  improvement  of  Euro- 
pean relations,  the  advancement  of  international  law,  and  the 
humane  conditions  imposed,  more  and  more,  on  war  itself,  may 
all  be  referred  to  the  period  when  Catholic  influence  brought  all 
parts  of  Europe  into  connection.  In  the  interior  condition  of  each 
nation  the  duties  which  arise  out  of  the  great  Catholic  principle  of 
universal  brotherhood,  and  which  have  temporarily  failed  only 
through  the  decay  of  the  theological  system  which  imposed  tliem, 
afforded  the  best  obtainable  means  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
inseparable  from  the  social  state;  and  especially  the  imperfect 
distribution  of  wealth.  This  was  the  source  of  so  many  admirable 
foundations  devoted  to  the  solace  of  human  suffering,  institutions 
unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  the  more  remarkable  because  they 
usually  grew  out  of  private  munificence,  in  which  public  co-opera- 
tion has  seldom  any  part. — While  expanding  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  social  union,  Catholicism  did  not  neglect  that  of  perpetuity, 
which  is,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  its  natural  complement. 
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connecting  all  times  as  well  as  all  places.  This  was  the  general 
use  of  the  great  system  of  customary  commemoration,  so  happily 
constructed  by  Catholicism,  in  wise  imitation  of  polytheism.  If  I 
had  space,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  wise  were  the  precautions 
introduced  by  Catholicism,  and  usually  respected,  to  make  canoniza- 
tion, replacing  deification,  fulfil  its  social  purpose  by  avoiding  the 
disgraceful  abuses  caused  by  the  confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers  among  the  Greeks,  and  yet  more  the  Bomans,  in  their 
declining  period :  so  that  the  lofty  recompense  was  very  rarely 
decreed  to  men  who  were  not  more  or  less  eminently  woithy,  remark- 
able, or  useful,  while  they  were  selected,  with  careful  impartiality, 
from  eveiy  class  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 

We  may  now  form  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  moral  regen- 
eration accomplished  by  Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Impaired 
as  it  was  by  the  imperfections  of  the  philosophy,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  social  phase  of  the  time,  it  manifested  the  true  nature  of  the 
lequisite  improvement,  the  spirit  which  must  guide  it,  and  the 
attendant  conditions  in  preparation  for  the  time  when  a  sounder 
philosophy  should  permit  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  remains 
for  us  to  review  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  system.  It  may 
appear  that  the  supreme  importance  of  the  social  mission  of  Ca- 
tholicism could  not  but  restrict  the  development  of  its  intellectual 
characteristics :  but  the  consequences  of  those  attributes  make  up 
our  present  experience;  and  all  that  has  happened  in  human 
history,  from  the  Catholic  i)eriod  till  now,  is  an  unbroken  chain  of 
connection  which  links  our  own  period  with  that  cradle  of  modem 
civilization.  We  shall  see  that  the  entire  spiritual  movement  of 
modern  times  is  referrible  to  that  memorable  season  in  human 
history,  which  Protestantism  is  pleased  to  call  the  dark  ages. 
Our  theory  explains  how  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  mono- 
inunectuaX  tlielstic  systcni  might  be  retarded  without  its  follow- 
cmdiiion  undtr  ing  that  the  system  was  hostile  to  human  progi-ession. 
CathoitcUm.  j^  never  was  so  except  during  its  decline  (and  then 
much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed),  when  it  was  engrossed  with 
tlie  cares  of  self-preservation.  It  is  an  exaggeration  also  to  attribute 
to  the  Germanic  invasions  the  retardation  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment during  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  the  decline  was  taking  place  for 
centuries  before  the  invasions  were  of  any  engrossing  importance. 
Two  facts,  one  of  time  and  one  of  place,  may  throw  light  upon  this 
ill-understood  question.  The  supposed  rival  of  human  intelligence 
(which  however  had  not  been  asleep,  but  only  otherwise  employed), 
in  other  words,  the  acceleration  of  the  mental  movement,  immedi- 
ately followed  upon  the  full  maturity  of  the  Catholic  system,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  took  place  during  its  high  social  ascendency. 
Again,  it  was  in  the  very  centre  of  this  dominion,  and  almost  before 
the  eyes  of  the  supreme  sacerdotal  authority,  that  the  acceleration 
appeared ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  superiority  of  Italy  in  the 
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Middle  Ages,  under  all  the  four  aspects  of  intellectual  action. 
These  two  facts  are  enough  to  show  how  favourable  Catholicism 
then  was  to  human  development.  The  preceding  inactivity  was 
owing  to  the  laborious  and  anxlious  character  of  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing the  system ;  a  work  of  supreme  importance,  absorbing  almost 
the  whole  intellectual  resources,  and  commanding  the  strongest 
interest  of  the  peoples  concerned  :  so  that  the  provisional  direction 
of  the  mental  movement  was  left  to  second-rate  minds,  amidst  a 
state  of  affairs  which  was  unfavourable  to  marked  progression,  and 
which  barely  allowed  the  preservation  of  what  had  been  gained. 
This  seems  to  me  the  simple  and  rational  explanation  of  this  ap- 
parent anomaly :  and  it  releases  us  from  the  necessity  of  imputing 
to  any  men,  institutions,  or  events  any  tendency  to  repress  the 
human  mind,  while  it  refers  us  to  the  great  obligation  to  devote  the 
highest  abilities  to  the  task  required,  in  each  age,  by  the  chief  needs 
of  mankind :  and  certainly  nothing  could,  in  this  view,  be  more 
interesting  to  all  thinkers  than  the  progressive  development  of 
Catholic  institutions.  The  intellectual  movement,  which  had  never 
stopped,  was  joined,  in  the  time  of  Hildebrand,  by  all  the  intellect 
that  was  set  free  by  the  completion  of  the  Catholic  system,  and  of 
its  application  to  political  life;  and  then  were  realized  the  vast 
consequences  which  we  shall  have  to  review  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter. The  share  attributed  to  the  Arabs  in  the  revival  is  much 
exaggerated,  though  they  may  have  assisted  a  movement  which 
would  have  taken  place,  somewhat  more  slowly,  without  them :  and 
their  intervention  had  nothing  accidental  about  it.  Mohammed 
attempted  to  organize  monotheism  among  a  people  who  were  in 
every  way  unprepared  for  it :  the  effort  issued  in  a  monstrous  poli- 
tical concentration,  in  the  form  of  a  military  theocracy :  yet  the 
intellectual  qualities  inherent  in  monotheism  could  not  be  wholly 
annulled ;  and  they  even  expanded  with  the  more  rapidity  from  the 
failure  of  the  corresponding  regime^  whereby  the  highest  spiritual 
capacities  were  left  free  for  intellectual  pursuits  ;  and  especially  for 
those  which  had  been  remanded  to  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
occupied  with  the  development  of  the  Catholic  system.  Thus  the 
Arabs  make  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  western  interreg- 
num, without  their  intervention  being  at  all  necessary  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Greek  to  the  modern  evolution.  The  special  reasons 
for  the  intellectual  properties  of  the  monotheistic  system  being 
developed  only  in  the  age  of  its  decline,  will  be  best  considered 
when  I  treat  of  that  decline.  Having  assigned  the  general  grounds 
of  the  delay,  I  have  to  notice  briefly  the  four  aspects  in  which  the 
mental  influence  of  Catholicism  presents  itself. 

The  aptitude  of  Catholicism  for  philosophy  is  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  ill-apprieciated.    However  imperfect  we  now  know    ^^.^  ^  ^ 
the  theological  philosophy  to  be,  it  exercised  a  happy        *  ^^^  ^' 
influence  over  the  intellectual  development  of  the  multitude,  among 
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whom,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  system  to  have  spread 
its  educational  benefit&  They  were  lifted  above  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  material  life ;  their  habitual  feelings  were  purified ;  and 
sound,  though  empirical  notions  of  the  moral  nature  of  Man,  and 
even  some  dawn  of  historical  conception,  through  the  connection  of 
general  history  with  the  Church,  were  conveyed  to  the  whole  range 
of  classes  of  society.  Through  the  efforts  of  Catholicism  to  prove 
its  superiority  to  former  systems,  even  the  great  philosophical  prin- 
ciple of  human  progression  began  to  arise  throughout  Christendom, — 
however  inadequate  in  strength  or  quality.  When  each  individual 
thus  became  empowered  to  judge  of  human  actions,  personal  and 
collective,  by  a  fundamental  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  social  discussion 
which  distinguishes  modern  periods  began  to  arise.  It  could  not 
exist  among  subordinate  persons  while  the  two  authorities  were 
concentrated  in  the  same  holders :  and,  when  the  separation  was 
effected,  the  spirit  of  discussion  was  long  restrained  by  the  intellect- 
ual discipline  imposed  by  the  vague  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
theological  philosophy :  but  it  was  at  this  time  that  it  began  to 
move. — ^As  for  the  cultivated  class,  the  leading  fact  on  their  behalf 
was  that  Catholicism  generally  allowed  free  scope  to  the  meta- 
physical philosophy,  to  which  the .  polytheistic  regime  was  hostile 
It  was  under  Catholicism  that  the  metaphysical  philosophy  was 
extended  to  moral  and  social  questions ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  pro- 
tecting disposition  of  the  rigime,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  calum- 
niated Middle  Ages  gave  the  first  worthy  reception  to  the  most 
advanced  part  of  Greek  philosophy, — ^that  is,  to  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  which  had  certainly  never  been  so  appreciated  before, — 
even  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  We  must  point  to  the  separation 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  as  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
social  service,  because  it  separated  at  the  same  time  social  theory 
from  practice,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  social  science,  in 
distinction  from  mere  Utopias.  Earnestly  as  I  have  insisted  that 
social  science  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  formed,  I  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  that  its  source  lies  in  that  remote  age,  called  dark; 
where  it  is  seldom  sought  for  by  those  who  make  the  freest  use  of 

its  benefits.  The  scientific  influence  of  Catholicism 
was  equally  favourable.  Monotheism  is  not,  it  is  true, 
very  consistent  with  the  conception  of  the  invariableness  of  natural 
laws ;  and  there  is  a  stage  of  human  development  at  which  the 
monotheistic  doctrine,  with  its  conception  of  an  arbitrary  will  as 
the  universal  governing  power,  is  the  only  essential  obstacle  to  the 
view  which  lies  at  the  base  of  science.  But  that  stage  was  not  in 
the  Middle  Age  period ;  and  monotheism  was  of  immense  service 
in  disengaging  the  scientific  spirit  from  the  trammels  imposed  by 
])olytheism.  Before,  a  few  simple  mathematical  speculations  were 
all  that  was  possible,  when  all  scientific  inquiry  must  clash  with  the 
theological  explanations  which  extended  to  the  minutest  details  of 
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all  phenomena.  When  monotheism  concentrated  the  supernatural 
action,  it  opened  a  much  freer  access  to  these  secondary  studies, 
and  did  not  interpose  any  sacred  doctrine  as  an  obstacle,  as  lonjj^  as 
some  vague  and  general  formulas  were  respected  ;  and  at  that  time, 
the  religious  disposition  to  admiration  of  divine  wisdom,  which  has 
since  proved  a  retrograde  influence,  was  promotive  of  scientific 
inquiry.  I  need  not  point  out  that,  as  polytheism  was  a  state  of 
religious  decline,  in  comparison  with  fetichism,  so  was  monotheism 
in  regard  to  polytheism.  The  suppression  of  inspiration,  with  all 
its  train  of  oracles  and  prophecies,  apparitions  and  miracles,  testifies 
lo  the  noble  efforts  of  Catholicism  to  enlarge,  at  the  expense  of  the 
theological  spirit,  the  as  yet  narrow  field  of  human  reason,  as  far  as 
the  philosophy  of  the  period  would  allow.  Adding  to  these  con- 
siderations that  of  the  facilities  which  sacerdotal  life  afforded  to 
intellectual  culture,  we  may  conceive  of  the  happy  influence  of  the 
monotheistic  rigime  on  the  growth  of  the  chief  natural  sciences: — 
in  the  creation  of  Chemistry,  founded  on  Aristotle's  conception  of 
the  four  elements,  and  sustained  by  the  wild  hopes  which  were 
necessary  to  stimulate  nascent  experimentation  : — in  the  improve- 
ment of  Anatomy,  so  restricted  in  more  ancient  times : — and  in 
the  development  of  pre-existing  mathematical  speculation  and 
astronomical  knowledge;  a  progiession  which  was  attested  by 
the  rise  of  algebra,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  ancient  arithmetic, 
and  by  that  of  trigonometry,  which  was,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  too  imperfect  and  limited  for  the  growing  requirements 
of  astronomy. 

The  aesthetic  influence  of  monotheism  did  not  reach  its  highest 
point  till  the  next  period ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be 
blind  to  its  scope  when  we  consider  the  progress 
made  by  music  and  architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
introduction  of  musical  notation  and  the  develo})ment  of  harmony 
gave  a  wholly  new  character  to  Song ;  and  the  same  extension  was 
given  to  instrumental  music  by  the  creation  of  its  most  powerful 
and  complete  organ  ;  and  the  share  borne  by  Catholic  influence  in 
each  needs  no  pointing  out.  Its  elTect  on  the  progress  of  Architec- 
ture is  equally  clear.  It  was  not  only  that  there  was  a  great  change 
in  ordinary  habitations,  in  consequence  of  the  private  relations 
which,  under  Catholic  and  feudal  encouragement,  succeeded  to  the 
isolation  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancients.  Besides  these  im- 
provements in  private  life,  there  arose  those  religious  edifices  which 
are  the  most  perfect  monumental  expression  of  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings of  our  moral  nature,  and  which  will  for  ever,  notwithsUinding 
the  decay  of  the  corresponding  beliefs,  awaken  in  every  true  philos- 
opher a  delicious  emotion  of  social  sympathy.  Polytheism,  besides 
that  its  worship  was  outside  the  temples,  could  not  originate  an 
improvement  which  was  appropriate  to  a  system  of  universal  instruc- 
tion,  followed  up  by  a  continuous  habit  of  personal  meditation.    lu 
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regard  to  poetry,  it  is  enough  to  name  Dante  to  show  what  the 
system  could  effect,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
slow  and  laborious  elaboration  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  equivocal  and  unstable  character  of  the 
corresponding  social  state,  which  was  unfavourable  to  poetical  in- 
spiration. I  noticed  before  the  superior  aptitude  of  polytheism  in 
this  respect  even  to  this  day,  as  is  shown  by  the  inability  of  even 
our  beat  poets  to  free  modern  poetry  from  its  traces.  As  to  the 
rest,  the  influence  of  the  period,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  so  stretches 
forward  into  the  next,  that  we  cannot  appreciate  its  services  fully 
till  we  arrive  at  that  part  of  our  analysis. 

Turning  now  to  the  lower  and  more  universal  aspect  of  the 
mental  movement, — the  industrial, — it  is  clear  that, 
^  ^^'  starting  from  the  time  of  personal  emancipation,  we 
must  adjourn  the  estimate  of  industrial  progress  to  the  next  period. 
The  greatest  industrial  improvement  of  all  however  must  be  the 
gradual  abolition  of  serfage,  accompanied  by  the  progressive  en- 
franchisement of  communities,  such  as  was  accomplished  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Catholic  system,  and  furnished  the  basis  of  the 
vast  success  of  a  later  time.  We  may  notice  here — what  we  must 
dwell  longer  on  hereafter — the  new  character  of  industry,  shown  in 
the  substitution  of  external  forces  for  human  efforts.  It  was  not 
only  that  men  were  becoming  better  acquainted  with  natare:  a 
stronger  reason  was  that  the  Catholic  and  feudal  world  were  placed 
in  a  wholly  new  position  by  the  emancipation  of  labourers,  whence 
arose  the  general  obligation  to  spare  human  forces  by  using  in- 
organic or  brute  assistance.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  may  notice 
the  invention  of  water-mills,  windmills,  and  other  machines,  the 
origin  of  which  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook.  It  was  the  slavery 
more  than  the  ignorance  of  a  prior  time  that  prevented  the  use  of 
machinery,  whicli  could  not  be  sufficiently  desired  while  there  was 
an  abundant  provision  of  intelligent  muscular  force  always  at  hand; 
and  when  the  use  of  machinery  had  begun,  we  trace  the  wisdom  of 
the  Catholic  system  in  interposing  between  this  inevitable  improve- 
ment and  the  theological  discouragement  which  must  forbid  any 
great  industrial  modification  of  the  external  world  as  a  direct  offence 
against  the  providential  optimism  which  had  succeeded  to  the  poly- 
theistic fatalism. 

This  brief  survey  seems  to  prove  the  injustice  of  the  reproach  of 
barbarism  and  darkness  brought  against  the  period;  against  the 
very  age  illustrated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  Roger 
Bacon,  Dante,  and  others.  G^o  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  period, 
I  have  only  to  exhibit  the  principle  of  the  irrevocable  decay  of  this 
transitory  system,  the  great  destination  of  which  was  to  prepare 
for  the  gradual  and  safe  decomposition  of  the  theological  and  mili- 
tary regime,  taking  place  at  the  same  time  with  the  rise  and  expan- 
sion of  the  new  elements  of  order. 
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Whichever  way  we  look  at  the  organization  proper  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  its  provisional  nature  is  evident  from  the  fact  Provisional 
that  the  developments  it  encouraged  were  the  first  natureof 
causes  of  its  decay.  In  the  spiritual  region  the  con-  ^^  regime. 
centration  of  deity  into  one  object  was  the  last  possible  modification, 
as  the  reduction  could  go  no  further  without  a  total  perversion  of 
the  theological  philosophy,  and  the  loss  of  its  social  ascendency; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  rise  of  the 
positive  spirit,  not  only  among  educated  men,  but  among  the  masses 
of  civilized  nations,  could  not  but  bring  on  such  fatal  modifications. 
We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  system  depended 
on  numerous  conditions,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  involved 
the  destruction  of  the  whole ;  and  we  have  ascertained  the  precari- 
ousness  of  the  greater  number  of  those  conditions.  The  system  was 
not,  as  I  have  shown,  hostile  to  intellectual  progress :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  favoured  it ;  but  it  never  incorporated  that  improvement 
with  itself.  The  improvement  grew  up  under  the  shelter  of 
Catholicism;  but  it  outgrew  the  provisional  protection,  which  was 
thenceforth  done  with.  The  great  intellectual  oflSce  of  Catholicism 
was  to  prepare,  under  the  theological  r^gime^  the  elements  of  the 
positive  regime.  In  the  same  way,  in  morals  it  prepared  men  for 
the  new  syetem  by  encouraging  the  exercise  of  human  reason  in 
judging  of  conduct ;  and  thus  it  rendered  the  downfall  of  theological 
influence  inevitable, — apart  from  the  instruction  it  gave  to  Man's 
moral  nature  to  revolt  against  its  own  violations  of  his  noblest  feel- 
ings, in  support  of  its  declining-existence, — thus  offending,  in  its  hour 
of  necessity,  the  moral  sentiments  which  were  its  own  best  work. 

If  we  are  to  trace  the  principle  of  decay  through  its  whole  exist- 
ence, we  must  admit  that  it  was  older  than  the  system  itself;  for 
we  find  it  in  the  great  division,  considered  in  a  former  chapter, 
between  natural  and  moral  philosophy ;   the  philos-    j^iyigi^n  he- 
ophy  of  the  inorganic  world,  and  tnat  of  moral  and    tween  Natural 
social  Man.     This  division,  proposed  by  the  Greek    "^.^^^ 
philosophers  a  little  before  the  establishment  of  the    ^  *  ^*^^  ^* 
Alexandrian  Museum,  by  which  it  was  openly  sanctioned,  was  the 
first  logical  condition  of  all  future  progress,  because  it  permitted 
the  independent  growth  of  inorganic  philosophy  (then  in  the  meta- 
physical stage),  whose  more  simple  speculations  might  be  rapidly 
perfected  without  injury  to  the  social  operation  of  moral  philosophy 
(then  in  its  theological  stage),  which  was  much  less  occupied  with 
the  abstract  improvement  of  its  doctrines,  than  with  trying  the  fit- 
ness of  theological  conceptions  for  civilizing  mankind.     A  rivalry, 
extending  from  doctrines  to  persons,  immediately  grew  up  between 
the  metaphysical  spirit,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  scientific 
domain,  and  the  theological,  which  governed  morals:  and  it  was 
the  social  ascendency  of  moral  philosophy  which  kept  down  intel- 
lectual enterprise  in  the  direction  of  natural  philosophy,  and  was 
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the  fii-st  cause  of  the  retardation  of  science  which  I  explained  just 
DOW.  We  see  the  conflict  reflected  in  the  struggles  of  such  a  man 
as  St  Augustine  against  the  mathematical  reasonings,  already 
])opularized  among  students  of  natural  philosophy,  hy  which  the 
Alexandrian  philosophers  proved  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the 
necessiiry  existence  of  antipodes.  One  of  the  most  illustrious 
founders  of  the  Catholic  philosophy  was  seen  enforcing  objections 
80  puerile  that  the  lowest  understandings  would  not  now  condescend 
to  them.  Comparing  this  case  with  tliat  before  mentioned,  of  the 
astronomical  extravagances  of  Epicurus,  we  shall  see  how  thorough 
was  this  separation, — very  like  antipathy, — between  natural  and 
moral  philosophy. 

It  was  the  metaphysical  spirit  which  had  wrought  the  transition 
Tiu  Metaphy-  from  feticliism  to  polytheism ;  and,  quite  recently, 
aicai  spiHt,  ivom  j)olythei8m  to  monotheism  ;  and  it  was  not 
likely  to  desist  from  its  office  of  modification  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  most  earnest  and  strong.  As  there  was  nothing  beyond 
monotheism  but  a  total  issue  from  the  theological  state,  which  was 
then  impracticable,  the  metaphysical  action  became  destructive,  and 
more  and  more  so ;  its  propagators  being  unconsciously  employed 
in  spoiling,  by  their  anti-social  analyses,  the  very  conditions  of  exist- 
ence of  the  monotheistic  system.  The  more  Catholicism  aided  the 
intellectual  movement,  the  faster  did  the  destruction  proceed,  be- 
cause every  scientific  and  other  intellectual  advance  added  honour 
to  the  metaphysical  spirit  which  appeared  to  direct  it.  The  anta- 
gonism was  certain  to  overtake  Catliolicism  when  it  had  fulfilled 
the  social  conditions  which  were  its  proper  office,  and  when  intel- 
lectual conditions  should  become  the  most  important  to  human 
development. — Thus  the  general  cause  of  the  mental  dissolution  of 
Catholicism  was  its  inability  to  incorporate  with  itself  the  intellectual 
movement,  by  which  it  was  necessarily  left  behind :  and,  from  that 
time,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  maintain  its  empire  was  by 
exchanging  its  progressive  for  a  stationary,  or  even,  retrograde 
character,,  such  as  s^idly  distinguishes  it  at  this  day.  It  may  be 
thought,  in  a  superficial  way,  that  the  intellectual  decline  maybe 
reconciled  with  an  indefinite  protraction  of  that  moral  sway  to  which 
Catholicism  seems  to  be  entitled  by  the  excellence  of  its  own  mo- 
rality, which  will  be  respected  when  the  prejudices  of  its  enemies 
have  died  out :  but  it  is  philosophically  true  that  moral  influence 
is  inseparable  from  intellectual  superiority ;  for  it  can  never  be  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  for  men  to  give  their  chief  confidence, 
in  the  dearest  interests  of  their  life,  to  minds  which  they  respect  so 
little  as  not  to  consult  them  about  the  simplest  speculative  questions. 
Catholicism  was  once  the  organ  of  universal  morality;  and  we  now 
accept  it  as  a  precious  legacy,  without  insisting  that  the  giver  shall 
not  die,  or  refusing  the  gift  because  the  bestower  is  dead.  We  have 
derived  valuable  truth  from  astrology  and  alchemy,  finding  the  truth 
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remain  when  the  vehicle  was  broken  up :  and  the  process  is  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  moral  and  political  progress  set  on  foot  by 
the  theological  philosophy.  It  could  not  perish  with  the  philosophy, 
if  another  spiritual  organization  had  been  meantime  prepared  to 
receive  it, — as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  temporal  decline  of  the  Middle  Age  system  proceeded  from 
a  cause  so  evident  as  to  require  little  remark.  In  all  Temporal 
the  three  aspects  of  the  feudal  regime,  its  transitory  decline, 
character  is  distinctly  marked.  Its  defensive  organization  was 
required  only  till  the  invaders  should  have  settled  down  into  agri- 
cultural life  at  home,  and  become  converted  to  Catholicism  :  and 
military  pursuits  thenceforth  became  more  and  more  exceptional,  as 
industry  strengthened  and  extended  itself. — The  breaking  up  of  the 
.temporal  power  into  partial  sovereignties,  which  was  the  second 
feature  of  the  feudal  system,  was  no  less  a  transient  arrangement, 
which  must  give  place  to  a  new  centralization  ;  as  we  shall  presently 
see  that  it  did. — As  for  the  third  feature, — the  transformation  of 
slavery  into  serfage,  it  is  unquestionable  that  while  slavery  may 
exist  a  long  time  under  suitable  conditions,  serfage  can  be  no  more 
than  a  transition  state,  sure  to  be  speedily  modified  by  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  communities,  and  serving  no  other  special  purpose 
than  gradually  leading  on  the  labourers  to  entire  personal  freedom. 
Thus,  it  is  the  same  with  feudalism  as  with  Catholicism, — the  better 
it  discharged  its  function,  the  more  it  accelerated  its  own  destruc- 
tion. External  circumstances,  however,  which  were  in  themselves 
in  no  degree  accidental,  prolonged  the  duration  of  the  system  very 
unequally  among  the  European  nations, — its  political  rule  having 
lasted  longest  on  the  various  frontiers  of  Catholic  feudal  civiliza- 
tion, that  is,  in  Poland,  Hungary,  etc.,  with  regard  to  Tartar  and 
Scandinavian  invasions;  and  even,  in  some  respects,  in  Spain  and 
the  larger  Mediterranean  islands,  especially  Sicily,  with  regard  to 
Arab  encroachments :  a  distinction  which  it  is  well  to  notice  here 
in  its  germ,  as  we  shall  find  an  interesting  application  of  it  in  a 
future  part  of  our  analysis.  This  short  explanation  will  help  us  to 
fix  on  the  class  by  whom  the  disintegration  of  the  feudal  system 
was  conducted.  The  advent  of  the  industrial  class  was  the  issue 
from  it ;  but  it  could  not  be  that  class  which  should  conduct  the 
process,  on  account  of  its  subordinate  position,  and  of  its  having 
enough  to  do  in  its  own  interior  development.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  legists,  who  had  risen  in  social  influence  as  military  activity 
declined.  Like  the  metaphysicians,  they  had  a  provisional  office  ; 
and  the  one  class  in  philosophy,  and  the  other  in  polity,  efi'ected  the 
critical  modifications  required,  and  founded  nothing. 

The  reflection  which  naturally  occurs  at  the  end  of  our  survey  of 
the  monotheistic  regime  is  that  the  immense  time     ^     ,    . 
required  lor  its  slow  political  elaboration  is  out  ot 
all  proportion  to  the  short  period  of  its  social  sway :  its  rise  having 
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occupied  ten  centuries ;  whereas  it  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
European  system  for  only  two, — from  Gregory  VII.,  who  com- 
pleted it,  to  Boniface  VIII.,  under  whom  its  decline  conspicuously 
commenced, — the  five  following  centuries  having  exhibited  only  a 
kind  of  chronic  agony  perpetually  relaxing  in  activity.  The  only 
possible  solution  of  this  great  historical  problem  is  that  the  part 
of  Catholicism  which  was  thus  destined  to  expire  was  the  doctrine, 
and  not  its  organization,  which  was  only  transiently  spoiled  through 
its  adherence  to  the  theological  philosophy ;  while,  reconstructed 
upon  a  sounder  and  broader  intellectual  basis,  the  same  constitution 
must  superintend  the  spiritual  reorganization  of  modern  society, 
except  for  such  differences  as  must  be  occasioned  by  diversity  of 
doctrine.  We  must  either  assent  to  this,  or  suppose  (what  seems  to 
contradict  the  laws  of  our  nature)  that  the  vast  eflForte  of  so  many 
great  men,  seconded  by  the  persevering  earnestness  of  civilized 
nations,  in  the  secular  establishment  of  this  masterpiece  of  human 
wisdom,  must  be  irrevocably  lost  to  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
humanity,  except  in  its  provisional  resulte.  This  general  explana- 
tion is  grounded  on  the  considerations  we  have  just  reviewed,  and 
it  will  be  confirmed  by  all  the  rest  of  our  analysis,  of  which  it  will 
be  the  main  political  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

METAPHYSICAL  STATE,  AND.  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF  MODERN 

SOCIETY. 

We  have  seen  the  theological  philosophy  and  the  military  polity 
supreme  in  antiquity :  we  have  seen  them  modified  and  enfeebled 
in  the  Middle  Ages :  and  we  have  now  to  study  their  final  decline 
and  dissolution  in  the  transitional  modern  period,  in  preparation 
for  a  new  and  permanent  organic  state  of  society.  The  task  seeniH 
to  mark  out  its  own  division.  I  must  first  review  the  process  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  systems;  and  this  will  be  the  work  of  the 
present  chapter  :  and  next,  I  shall  exhibit  the  progressive  evolution 
of  the  chief  elements  of  the  positive  system.  The  two  processes 
are  inseparably  connected  in  practice,  as  we  must  carefully  re- 
member :  but  they  must  be  divided  in  analysis,  or  conduct  of 
the  conjunction  of  two  orders  of  considerations  so  the  inquiry, 
opposite  as  decomposition  and  recomposition  would  introduce  end- 
less confusion  into  our  speculations.  Such  a  division  was  not 
necessary  in  treating  of  earlier  periods,  because  such  opposing 
movements  as  then  existed  were  convergent ;  and  such  transitions 
as  took  place  were  from  one  phase  of  the  theological  system  to 
another.  But  the  case  is  different  when  we  have  to  study  the  issue 
from  the  theological  system  into  one  which  is  of  a  wholly  different 
nature, — that  is,  the  greatest  revolution,  intellectual  and  social, 
that  the  human  race  could  undergo  at  any  period  of  its  career. 
We  should  even  lose  sight  of  the  oi-ganic  elements  of  the  case  in 
their  critical  investiture,  if  we  did  not  study  them  by  themselves, 
and  after  the  others.  In  a  concrete  history,  of  course,  this  process 
would  be  out  of  the  question :  but  the  form  of  our  historical 
review  has  been  abstract  throughout ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  we 
jn*e  not  only  permitted  but  bound  to  use  such  a  method  as  may 
best  illustrate  our  subject.  Such  a  method  is  the  division  I  pro- 
pose. What  we  have  to  be  careful  of  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
two  processes,  though  separated  here  for  purposes  of  investigation, 
are  for  ever  co-operating ; — the  destruction  of  old  elements  being 
the  very  means  of  disclosing  the  new ;  the  motive  force  of  one 
{)eriod  naturally  imparting  itself  to  the  next;  and  the  mutual 
reaction  of  the  antagonistic  systems  being  favourable  to  the  func- 
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lions  of  both.  One  side  of  tliis  view  is  evident  enough  :  we  all  see 
how  tlie  disorganization  of  the  theological  and  military  system 
aided  the  scientific  and  industrial  development  of  a  later  time :  but 
the  reverse  action  is  less  understood,  though  it  is  not  less  impor- 
tant We  shall  see  as  we  proceed,  however,  that  it  was  the  latent 
development  of  the  positive  spirit  which  sustained  and  substantiated 
the  gradual  ascendency  of  the  metaphysical  spirit  over  the  theo- 
logical,— saving  it  from  utter  waste  in  bootless  discussion,  and 
directing  it  towards  a  genuine  philosophical  renovation.  The  same 
office  is  fulfilled  by  the  industrial  spirit  in  the  temporal  system :  it 
in  like  manner  saves  the  legists  and  the  military  class  from  sterile 
conflict,  and  points  out  the  radical  incompatibility  between  the 
military  system,  which  the  legists  can  only  revile,  and  the  char- 
acteristic nature  of  modern  civilization.  Remembering,  therefore, 
these  considerations,  that  we  may  avoid  supposing  the  two  move- 
ments to  be  unconnected,  we  may  now,  seeing  them  to  be  hetero- 
geneous and  convergent,  critical  and  organic,  proceed  to  consider 
them  separately ;  taking  the  critical  process  first,  by  reviewing  the 
growing  disorganization  of  the  theological  and  military  system  for 
the  last  five  centuries. 

The  negative  character  of  this  great  revolutionary   operation 
naturally  arouses  a  sort  of  philosophical  repugnance,  which  must 
be  met  by  the  consideration  that  this  social  phase  with  all  its  erront 
and  disorders,  is  as  necessary  in  its  intermediate  place  as  any  other 
to  the  slow  and  laborious  progress  of  human  development.    The 
ancient  system  was  irrevocably  doomed :  the  new  elements  were  in 
course  of  disclosure:  but  it  must  be  long  before  their  political 
Necessity  of  a    tendencies  and  their  social  value  could  be  verified,  so 
transitional      as  to  form  the  basis  of  a   new  organization.    An 
state,  immediate  substitution  of  the  new  for  the  old  was 

therefore  impossible,  even  if  there  had  been  no  existing  human 
feelings  and  interests  connected  with  the  past:  and  it  was 
necessary  for  modern  society  to  go  through  the  process  which  we 
now  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of, — through  that  thoroughly 
exceptional  and  transitional  state,  in  which  the  chief  political  pro- 
gress must  be  of  a  negative  character,  while  public  order  is  main- 
tained by  a  resistance  ever  becoming  more  retrograde.  The  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  which  is  the  agent  of  the  change  does  its  work  by 
exhibiting  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  organization,  and  protecting 
the  elements  of  progress  from  the  interference  of  old  impediments. 
Without  the  impulsion  of  this  critical  energy,  humanity  would 
have  been  stationary ;  and  its  office  could  not  have  been  fulfilleil 
if  the  critical  movement  had  not  been  urged  to  its  last  natural 
degree,  and  especially  in  its  mental  action ;  for  nothing  short  of 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  religious  and  political  prejudices 
relating  to  the  old  organization  could  have  saved  us  from  a  series 
of  fruitless  attempts  at  modifying  what  was  fit  only  for  dismissal. 
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Such  a  preparation  of  the  ground  may  be  consiclered  a  negative 
condition;  but  it  is  an  indisiTensable  one;  and  all  repugnance  at- 
tendant upon  the  spectacle  of  destruction  ought  to  give  way  before 
this  consideration. 

For  the  date  of  tlie  beginning  of  this  disorganization,  we  must 
go  back  further  than  the  time  usually  assigned,  its  commence- 
which  is  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Catholic  con-  '^'**' 
Btitution  had,  however,  fulfilled  its  office  before  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  conditions  of  its  political 
existence  had  become  seriously  impaired.  I  therefore  fix  on  tho 
opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  origin  of  the  revolutionary 
process,  which  has,  from  that  date,  been  participated  in  by  every 
social  class,  each  in  its  own  way.  In  the  spiritual  domain,  Cathol- 
icism transcended  its  bounds,  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface 
VIIL,  by  setting  up  an  absolute  donu'nation,  which  of  course 
excited  universal  resistance,  as  formidable  as  it  was  just,  at  the 
very  time  when  it  had  manifested  its  radical  incompetency  to  direct 
the  intellectual  movement,  which  was  becoming  of  more  social 
importance  every  day.  Serious  precursory  symptoms  of  decline 
began  to  appear ;  such  as  the  relaxation  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit, 
and  the  growing  vigour  of  heretical  tendencies.  The  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  whose  institution  was  then  a  century  old,  were 
as  powerful  a  reformatory  and  preservative  power  as  the  system 
admitted;  and  they  effectually  counteracted  the  decay  for  a  time; 
but  their  power  did  not  long  avail;  and  the  very  necessity  for  its 
use  was  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  downfall  of  a  system  which 
received  such  a  Support  in  vain.  Another  symptom  was  the  violent 
means  resorted  to  on  a  great  scale  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies ; 
for  as  spiritual  authority  can  finally  rest  only  on  the  voluntary 
assent  of  men's  minds,  all  resort  to  material  force  is  an  unquestion- 
able token  of  imminent  and  conscious  decline.  These  indications 
assign  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  date  of  tho 
concussion  received  by  the  Catholic  system  in  its  most  central 
prerogatives. 

In  the  temporal  order,  in  the  same  way,  the  feudal  system  fell 
into  decay  because  it  had  fulfilled  its  military  office.  Two  series 
of  efforts  had  been  required  during  the  defensive  period, — one  to 
guard  the  uprising  civilization  from  the  incursions  of  the  wild  poly- 
theists  of  the  north,  and  the  other  to  protect  it  from  Mussulman 
monotheism.  In  the  first,  the  great  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages  found 
a  field  for  his  energy  ;  but  tho  struggle  was  harder  in  the  second 
case.  Catholicism  could  put  the  seal  on  the  conquest  of  the 
northern  nations  by  converting  them  ;  whereas,  there  could  be  no 
conversion  where  the  hostile  powers  were  both  monotheistic,  and 
each  insisting  that  his  form  of  monotheism  should  prevail.  The 
great  result  of  the  Crusades,  among  many  which  have  engrossed 
more  attention,  was  that  they  preserved  the  Western  progression, 
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and  remanded  the  MusBnlman  proselytiRm  to  the  East,  where  its 
action  might  be  really  progreRsive.  The  success  of  the  Crusades 
could  not  be  complete  till  the  Northern  migrations  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  stout  resistance  and  wise  concessions :  and  this  is 
why  the  defence  of  Catholicism  against  Islamism  became  the 
chief  object  of  military  activity  during  the  two  centuries  when  the 
Middle  Age  polity  was  in  its  perfection.  The  great  defensive  opera- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  complete  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  there  were  occasional  irruptions  from  the  East  till 
the  seventeenth,  and  the  habit  of  crusading  excitement  required 
time  for  subsidence.  When  the  protective  and  conservative  office 
of  the  feudal  regime  was  accomplished,  the  military  spirit  became 
disturbing;  and  the  more  so  as  the  European  authority  of  the 
papacy  declined.  Its  services  were  partial,  in  guarding  the 
nationality  of  the  various  European  t)eoples ;  but  then  it  was 
through  this  very  military  spirit  that  those  nationalities  were 
endangered.  It  declined,  together  with  the  spiritual  power, 
when  its  political  ascendency  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

In  any  scientific  analysis  of  the  whole  critical  period  of  five 
Division  of  ccuturies, — fVom  the  fourteenth  to  our  own, — ^the 
the  critical  period  must  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  com- 
perwd.  prehending  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuriefl, 

in  which  the  critical  movement  was  spontaneous  and  involuntary, 
without  any  intervention  of  systematic  doctrine ;  and  the  other 
comprehending  the  last  three  centuries,  during  which  the  dis- 
organization has  proceeded  under  the  growing  influence  of  aa 
avowedly  negative  doctrine,  extended  by  degrees  to  all  social  ideafi, 
and  indicating  the  tendency  of  modern  society  to  renovation, 
though  the  principle  of  renovation  has  remained  undisclosed. 

By  what  has  gone  before,  we  see  that  the  critical  doctrine  was 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the  decay 
of  the  system  that  was  passing  away.  And  nothing  exhibits  so 
plainly  the  provisional  character  of  the  Catholic  regime  as  the 
spectacle  of  its  sinking  under  the  mutual  conflict  of  its  own  instni- 
ments,  without  any  systematic  external  attack :  but  the  decay  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  its  germs, 
included  in  the  organism  in  its  best  days,  and  sure  to  grow  with  a 
rapidity  proportioned  to  its  decline. 

The  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  was 
Camesof  ^*^^'^  ^  causc  of  decline,  both  from  the  want  of  con- 
apontaneo'us  formity  of  the  existing  civilization,  and  from  the 
decline.  imperfection  of  the  only  existing  philosophy.     The 

military  spirit  is  always  aiming  at  exclusive  rule,  even  when  it  has 
arrived  at  the  defensive  stage  of  character ;  and  therefore  the  divi- 
sion of  authority,  desirable  and  useful  as  it  was,  was  a  premature 
attempt  at  what  can  be  fully  accomplished  only  when  the  industrial 
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spirit  slmll  have  completely  superseded  the  military.  The  theo- 
logical spirit  was  no  less  disposed  to  pass  its  limits,  the  sacerdotal 
houndary  being  moreover  thoroughly  empirical  and  indeterminate. 
The  mental  discipline,  which  became  more  and  more  stringent  and 
oppressive  as  the  necessary  convergence  became  more  difficult, 
strengthened  the  sacerdotal  disposition  to  usurpation.  Again, 
though  the  temporal  dominions  annexed  to  the  papacy  became 
important  among  European  sovereignties  only  when  the  Catholic 
system  was  in  a  state  of  political  decline,  the  temporal  sovereignty 
no  doubt  aided  the  spirit  of  ambition  in  the  popes.  Between  an 
imperfect  civilization  on  the  one  hand  and  a  vicious  philosophy  on 
the  other,  the  fundamental  division  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
period  to  have  proposed,  was  overthrown  ;  and  the  wonder  would 
be  that  it  lasted  so  long  as  to  the  fourteenth  century,  if  we  had  not 
seen  how  slow  and  feeble  was  the  growth  of  the  new  social  elements, 
and  how  much  remained  to  be  done,  to  the  last,  before  the  function 
of  the  Catholic  and  feudal  system  was  fulfilled.  Our  conclusions 
will  be  the  same  if  we  study  the  principal  subdivision  of  each  of 
these  main  powers  ;  that  is,  the  conesponding  relation  between 
the  central  and  the  local  authorities.  We  shall  see  that  the  interior 
harmony  of  each  power  could  have  no  more  stability  than  their 
mutual  combination.  In  the  spiritual  case  there  was  a  stronger  peril 
of  discord  between  the  central  sacerdotal  authority  and  the  national 
clergies,  than  always  attends  upon  human  imperfection.  The 
system  had  special  liabilities  of  its  own.  When  the  severe  disci- 
pline necessary  to  preserve  miity  in  the  Church  began  to  react,  any 
})artial  rebellion  might  become  important  by  attaching  itself  to 
national  rivalries,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  respective  temporal 
powers.  The  same  causes  which  limited  the  territorial  extension 
of  Catholicism  were  fatal  to  its  interior  constitution,  quite  apart 
from  dogmatic  difficulties.  In  the  most  favouring  countries  the 
national  clergy  claimed  special  privileges,  which  the  popes  declared 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  political  existence  of  Catholicism  ;  and 
the  opposition  was  doubtless  as  real  in  more  remote  countries, 
though  less  formally  expressed.  At  the  same  time  the  papal 
tendency  to  centralization,  which  indulged  Italian  ambition  at  the 
expense  of  all  other,  aroused  very  energetic  and  obstinate  national 
susceptibilities  on  every  hand.  Thus  there  was  danger  of  a  break- 
ing-up,  from  the  formation  of  independent  national  Churches  before 
doctrinal  schism  was  heard  of  Considering  the  liabilities  of  such 
a  system,  and  the  imperfection  of  its  intellectual  bases,  it  is  clear 
that  no  excellencies  of  organization  could  preserve  it  from  decay 
when  once  its  discordant  forces  were  set  free  from  their  combined 
j)ursuit  of  a  common  end ;  that  is,  when  the  system  had  once 
reached  its  .culminating-point.  As  for  the  temporal  case,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  struggles  between  the  central  power  of 
royalty  and  the  local  powers  of  the  various  classes  of  the  feudal 
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hienirchy.  No  eflbrts  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  tendencies  of 
iBolation  and  centralization,  both  of  which  were  sanctioned  by  the 
feudal  spirit,  could  possibly  avail  for  any  length  of  time ;  ami 
the  ruin  of  the  system  must  follow  upon  the  victory  of  either  of 
them. 

The  8i)ectacle  of  this  spontaneous  decomjwsition  suggests  the 
reflection,  first,  that  it  confirms  the  estimate  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  transitoriness  of  this  extreme  phase  of  the  theological  and 
military  system ;  and  again,  that  as  the  spontaneous  decay  was 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  new  social  elements,  it  becomes  a 
fresh  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  regime  to  carry  on  the  great 
human  evolution  ;  and  again,  that  the  spontaneousness  of  the  decay 
is  really  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Catholic  and  feudal  rigime^ 
inasnmch  as  it  was  far  more  marked  than  in  any  preceding  instance. 
In  the  spiritual  order,  carefully  organized  as  it  was,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  first  agents  of  disorganization  always  and  everywhere 
issued  from  the  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  whereas,  there  was 
nothing  analogous  to  this  in  polytheism,  in  which  the  two  powers 
were  confounded.  So  provisional  is  the  theological  philosophy, 
that,  in  proportion  as  it  advances,  intellectually  and  morally,  it 
becomes  less  consistent  and  less  durable, — a  truth  which  is  con- 
firmed by  all  historical  observation.  Fetichism  was  more  deeply 
rooted  and  stable  than  polytheism,  yet  gave  way  before  it  Poly- 
theism had  more  intrinsic  vigour  and  a  longer  dm*ation  thaa 
monotheism ;  and  this  api)ear8,  on  ordinary  principles,  thoroughly 
paradoxical ;  while  our  theory  explains  it  all  by  showing  that  the 
rational  progress  of  theological  conceptions  consists  in  a  perpetual 
diminution  of  intensity. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  period, — that  in  which  the  destruction 
Decline  under  ^^  ^'^®  ^'^  system  proceeded  under  the  suj)erint<jndence 
negative  doc'  of  a  Systematic  negative  doctrine, — we  must  bear  in 
trine.  mind  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  indispensable 

need  of  such  a  doctrine,  to  shelter  the  growing  germs  of  the  system 
to  come,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  eternal  fruitless  conflict,  or 
of  a  return  to  an  exhausted  regime.  As  to  the  inevitablenessof 
such  a  negative  doctrine,  that  is  easily  established :  for  instance, 
we  see  it  to  be  certain  that  Protestantism  must  arise,  in  course  of 
time,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  monotheistic  regime.  Monotheism 
introduces  into  the  very  heart  of  theology  a  spirit  of  individual 
examination  and  discussion,  by  leaving  comparatively  unsettled 
those  secondary  matters  of  belief  which  polytheism  dogmatically- 
fixed  to  their  last  particulars ;  and  thus  a  natural  though  restricted 
philosophical  liberty  was  admitted,  at  least  to  determine  the  proper 
mode  of  administering  the  suj^ernatural  power  in  each  particular 
case.  Thus  theological  heresy  is  impossible  in  polytheism,  and 
always  present  in  monotheism ;  because  speculative  activity  must 
fall  into  more  or  less  divergence  with  regard  to  essentially  vague 
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and  arbitrary  conceptions ;  and  tlie  division  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  greatly  enhanced  the  tendency  in  the  case  of 
Catholicism,  because  it  incited  free  inquiry  to  extend  itself  from 
theological  questions  to  social  problems,  in  order  to  establish  among 
them  the  special  applications  of  the  common  doctrine  which  could 
be  proved  legitimate.  The  tendency  gained  strength  perpetually 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  decay  of  the  system,  while  the 
temporal  powers  were  fighting  against  the  spiritual,  and  the  national 
clergies  against  the  papacy ;  and  we  see  in  it  the  origin  of  the 
appeal  to  free  inquiry  which  characterizes  Protestantism,  the  first 
general  phase  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy.  The  scholars  who 
supported  the  authority  of  kings  against  the  popes,  and  the  national 
Churches  which  resisted  the  decisions  of  Rome,  could  not  but  claim 
for  themselves  a  right  of  inquiry,  urged  more  and  more  systemati- 
cally, and  unavoidably  extended  to  all  individuals  and  all  questions, 
till,  by  a  mental  and  social  necessity,  it  brousrht  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Catholic  discipline  first,  then  of  tUe  hierarchy,  and,  finally, 
of  the  dogma. 

As  for  this  character  of  the  provisional  philosophy,  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  its  function.  Popular  sense  The  provisional 
has  given  its  character  in  its  title  of  Protestantism,  philosophy. 
which  applies  to  the  whole  revolutionary  philosophy,  though  com- 
monly confined  to  the  first  state  of  the  doctrine.  In  fact,  this 
philosophy  has,  from  the  rise  of  primitive  Lutheranism  up  to  the 
deism  of  the  last  centiiry,  without  excepting  the  systematic  atheism 
which  is  its  extreme  phase,  been  nothing  more,  historically  speaking, 
than  a  growing  and  increasingly  methodical  protest  against  the 
intellectual  bases  of  the  old  social  order,  extended,  in  virtue  of  its 
absolute  character,  to  all  genuine  organization  whatever.  Serious 
as  are  the  perils  attending  this  negative  spirit,  the  great  necessary 
renovation  could  not  take  place  without  it.  In  all  preceding  times 
the  destruction  of  each  form  couM  be  subordinated  by  the  human 
mind  to  the  institution  of  a  new  form,  which  had  some  perceived 
character  and  purpose  ;  but  now  a  total  renovation  was  needed, — 
a  mental  as  well  as  social  renovation, — more  thorough  than  the 
experience  of  mankind  can  elsewhere  show.  As  the  critical  operation 
was  necessary  before  the  new  elements  were  ready,  the  ancient 
order  had  to  be  broken  up,  while  the  future  remained  wholly  un- 
settled ;  and  in  such  a  case  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  giving  an 
absolute  character  to  critical  principles ;  for,  if  any  conditions  had 
been  regularly  imposed  on  the  negative  rights  which  they  proclaimed, 
such  conditions  nmst  have  been  derived  from  the  very  system  pro- 
posed to  be  destroyed  (no  other  social  system  being  then  in  view), 
and  thus  the  whole  work  would  have  been  a  mere  abortion.  The 
critical  dogmas  concerned  in  the  process  I  shall  notice  hereafter, 
more  or  less  explicitly  ;  meantime,  I  have  so  exhibited  the  grounds 
of  the  hostility  and  defiance  manifested  by  this  negative  philosophy 
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towards  all  authority  whatever,  and  of  its  instinctive  and  absohite 
tendency  to  control  and  reduce  all  social  powers,  and  both  the 
origin  and  aim  of  such  tendencies,  that  the  thoughtful  reader  may 
obtain  for  liimself  the  elucidations  which  it  is  not  within  my  scope 
to  provide. 

One  more  division  remains  to  be  made — of  the  last  period  of 
Chrigtian  pe-  ^'^^^^  centuries  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  la 
riodoftfie  the  first,  wliicli  comprehends  the  chief  forms  of  Pro- 
doctnne,  testantism,   properly   so  called,   the    right  of    free 

inquiry,  while  fully  admitted,  was  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
the  Christian  theology ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  spirit  of  discussion 
was  chiefly  employed  in  destroying,  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
the  admirable  system  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  which  was,  in  a 
social  sense,  the  only  thorough  realization  of  it.  In  this  appeared 
conspicuously  the  inconsistency  which  characterizes  the  whole  of 
the  negative  philosophy,  proposing,  as  we  here  find  it,  to  reform 
Christianity  by  destroying  the  indispensable  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  second  phase  presents  the  various  schemes  of  deism 
Dthticai  which  Constitute  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  the 
period,  eighteenth  century,  though  its  methodical  formation 

really  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century.  In  this  case 
the  right  of  free  inquiry  was  declared  to  be  indefinite ;  but  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  metaphysical  discussion  would  remain  within 
the  general  limits  of  monotheism,  whose  foundations  were  supposed 
to  be  unalterable.  They  were  in  their  turn,  however,  broken  up 
before  the  end  of  the  period,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  same  process. 
The  intellectual  inconsistency  was  notably  diminished  by  this 
extension  of  the  destructive  analysis;  but  the  social  dissolution 
appears  more  evident,  through  the  absolute  disposition  to  establish 
political  regeneration  on  a  series  of  mere  negations,  which  can 
produce  nothing  but  anarchy.  It  was  through  Socinianism  that 
the  historical  transition  from  the  one  phase  to  the  other  was  made. 
Our  preceding  survey  explains  enough  of  the  origin  and  fonnation 
of  these  two  phases ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
right  of  free  inquiry  must  have  appeared  to  be  limited,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  admitted ;  and  in  the  next,  its  limits  could  not  but 
be  found  to  be  movable ;  and  the  extravagances  and  disturbances 
which  were  sure  to  ensue  must  have  compelled  the  strongest  minds 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  an  order  of  ideas  so  arbitrary  and  dis- 
cordant, and  therefore  so  perverted  from  their  original  destination. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  phases  is  so  indispensable  that, 
notwithstanding  their  extension  among  all  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  under  forms  which,  though  various,  are  politically  equivalent, 
they  could  not  have  the  same  principal  seat,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after. There  was  also  a  difference  between  them  as  to  their  share 
in  the  new  social  elements  ;  for  the  positive  spirit  was  at  first  too 
restricted  and  concentrated,  as  to  topics  and  minds,  to  have  much 
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effect  on  the  advent  of  Protestantism,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
rendered  great  services  to  positivism;  whereas,  under  the  second 
pliase,  the  powerful  though  indirect  intervention  of  positivism 
imparted  a  rational  consistency  to  anti-theological  analysis  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  which  will  prove  to  be 
the  chief  basis  of  its  ulterior  efficacy. 

The  course  of  progress  during  the  whole  five  centuries  encoun- 
tered no  serious  opposition,  except  from  the  legitimate  apprehension 
of  an  entire  overthrow  of  society;  and  it  was  this  fear  which 
imparted  such  energy  as  there  was  in  the  resistance  of  the  ancient 
powers,  which  were  themselves  drawn  in  to  participate,  directly  or 
mdirectly,  in  the  universal  unsteadiness.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment were  necessarily  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  especially  after  the  sixteenth  century ;  their  office  being  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  both  order  and  progress,  which  became  impera- 
tive in  proportion  as  they  were  found  to  l)e  nearly  irreconcilable. 
During  the  whole  period,  the  highest  political  capacity  was  that 
which  could  most  wisely  carry  on  the  steady  demolition  of  the 
ancient  system  while  avoiding  the  anarchical  disturbances  which 
were  always  imminent  where  the  critical  philosophy  was  at  work. 
The  ability  to  derive  social  benefit  from  the  spirit  of  logical  incon- 
sistency was  quite  as  important  and  quite  as  delicate  as  that  which 
is  so  much  honoured  for  its  beneficent  social  application  of  the 
theological  doctrine,  in  the  preceding  ages.  At  the  same  time,  the 
social  success  of  the  critical  doctrine,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  logical 
imperfection,  shows  its  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  time;  but 
for  which  the  success  would  be  inexplicable.  We  must  therefore 
regard  this  memorable  critical  movement  as  being  no  accidental 
disturbance,  but  one  of  the  necessary  stages  of  the  great  social 
evolution,  however  serious  are  the  dangers  involved  in  its  irrational 
protraction  to  the  present  day. 

When  we  study  the  organs  of  the  operation  which  we  have 
surveyed  in  the  abstract,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  or  organs  of  the 
impossible  to  follow  up,  steadily  and  clearly,  the  doctrine., 
separation  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  though  at 
intervals,  we  shall  find  it  reappear,  under  all  the  main  aspects  of 
modern  civilization.  One  division,  however,  among  the  social  forces 
which  superintended  the  transition  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
18  naturally  distinct  enough, — that  between  the  metaphysicians 
and  the  legists,  who  are,  in  some  sort,  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
elements  of  the  mixed  and  equivocal  regime  that  corresponds  with 
the  inconsistent  and  exceptional  social  condition  of  the  period. 
Both  must  necessarily  arise,  as  I  shall  show,  from  the  respective 
elements  of  the  ancient  system, — the  one  from  the  Catholic,  and 
the  other  from  the  feudal  power, — and  grow  up  in  rivalry  to  them 
first,  and  then  in  hostility.  Their  rise  is  plainly  distinguishable  in 
the  season  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  the  monotheistic  regime, 
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.  especially  in  Italy,  which  was  always  foremost  in  the  Middle  Age^, 
and  in  wliich  the  metaphysicians,  and  also  the  le<:nsts,  were  rising 
in  importance,  from  the  twelfth  centnry, — chiefly  in  the  free  towns 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  Their  character  and  office  could  not 
however  be  fully  revealed  till  the  rise  and  spread  of  change  called 
for  their  intervention  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  exceptional 
system  which  they  have  since  administered.  They  found  their 
instrumentality  in  the  universities  and  parliaments,  which  have 
been  from  that  time  the  organs  of  the  metaphysical  action  and  of 
the  power  of  the  legists.  The  Heads  of  faculties  or  doctors,  who 
represented  the  metaphysical  power,  produced  the  men  of  letters 
as  a  secondary  class ;  and  the  legists,  in  like  manner,  yielded  an 
accesHory  class  in  the  judges  and  lawyers.  We  shall  see  here- 
after how  the  secondary  classes  have  now  obtained  the  ascendency, 
thereby  indicating  that  the  end  of  this  singular  anomaly  is  near  at 
hand. 

Fixing  our  attention  now  u{)on  the  spiritual  eleipent  which 
d  ,  ^.  .  continues  to  be  the  most  characteristic,  even  in  this 
case, — we  have  seen  how  tlie  metaphysical  spirit 
must  naturally  obtain  social  sway  at  this  period.  After  the  Greek 
division  of  philosophy  into  natural  and  moral,  the  metaphysical 
spirit  assumed  two  forms,  which,  in  harmony  with  the  distinction, 
became  gradually  antagonistic.  The  first,  of  which  Plato  must  be 
considered  the  chief  organ,  most  resembled  the  theological  philos- 
ophy, which  it  at  first  tended  rather  to  modify  than  to  destroy. 
The  second,  whose  tyi)e  was  Aristotle,  approached  much  nearer  to 
the  positive  philosophy,  and  tended  to  disengage  the  human  under- 
standing from  all  theological  guardianship.  The  one  was  critical 
only  on  the  side  of  polytheism,  and  superintended  the  organization 
of  monotheism,  under  which  it  was  itself  absorbed  by  the  theo- 
logical spirit,  and  transmuted  into  religious  philosophy:  whereas 
the  other,  occupied  at  first  with  the  study  of  the  external  world, 
could  not  but  be  altogether  critical,  from  its  anti-theological 
tendency,  in  combination  with  its  total  lack  of  power  to  produce 
any  organization  whatever.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  this  last 
that  the  great  revolutionary  movement  went  on.  Discarded  by 
Platonisni,  while  the  best  minds  were  engaged  in  the  organization 
of  the  Catholic  system,  the  Aristotelian  spirit,  which  had  been 
perpetually  extending  its  inorganic  domain,  began  to  assume  the 
ascendency  in  philosophy,  by  gradually  comprehending  the  moral, 
and  even  the  social  world  under  its  sway,  as  soon  as  the  tieed  of  a 
rational  philosophy  began  to  prevail.  It  was  thus  that,  after  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  monotheistic  system  was  in  its  glory, 
the  growing  triumph  of  scholasticism  was  actually  working  the 
destruction  of  the  theological  philosophy  and  authority.  It  assumed 
consistency  from  its  natural  aptitude  for  engrossing  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  universities,  which  were  no  longer  devoted  to  ecclesi- 
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aalical  education  alone,  but  embracing  all  the  chief  kinds  of 
intellectual  culture.  The  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  even  of 
Dante,  show  that  the  new  metaphysical  spirit  had  invaded  the 
whole  intellectual  and  moral  study  of  individual  Man,  and  was 
already  extending  to  social  speculations  so  as  to  indicate  the 
approaching  emancipation  of  human  reason  from  all  purely  theo- 
logical guardianship.  The  canonization  of  the  great  scholastic 
doctor  was  his  due  for  his  eminent  j)olitical  servicers;  but  it  shows 
the  involuntary  implication  of  the  popes  in  the  new  mental  activity, 
and  their  prudence  in  incori)orating  with  their  system  whatever 
was  not  dii*ectly  hostile  to  it.  At  first,  the  anti-theological  char- 
acter of  metaphysics  could  disclose  itself  only  in  the  form  of  a 
livelier  and  more  pertinacious  heresy  and  schism:  but  the  great 
decisive  struggles  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  against 
the  European  power  of  the  popes  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  papal  see,  occasioned  a  large  and  permanent  application  of 
the  new  philosophy  to  social  questions.  Having  attained  all  the 
speculative  perfection  it  admitted  of,  it  entered  henceforth  more 
and  more  into  political  controversy  ;  and,  as  it  grew  more  negative 
in  regard  to  the  old  spiritual  organization,  it  became  necessarily 
destructive  also  of  the  corresponding  temporal  power,  which  it  had 
at  first  stimulated  in  its  universal  encroachments.  Thus  it  is  that, 
up  to  the  last  century,  the  metaphysical  power  of  the  universities 
came  to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  destructive  change.  .  When 
we  hereafter  review  the  results  of  the  movement,  we  shall  find 
abundant  light  cast  upon  the  analysis  here  presented. 

If  we  turn  to  the  corresponding  temporal  state,  we  can  now  see 
how  necessary  was  the  relation,  in  regard  both  to  tj,  r  - 1. 
doctrines  and  persons,  between  the  class  of  scholastic  ^  ^^" 
metaphysicians  and  that  of  the  contem|M)rary  legists.  Through  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  new  philosophical  spirit  must  enter 
into  the  study  of  social  questions  and  of  law  in  general ;  and  next, 
the  teaching  of  law  must  be  a  privilege  of  the  universities  ;  besides 
that  the  canonists,  properly  so  called,  who  were  the  immediate 
ofispring  of  the  Catholic  system,  were  the  first  order  of  legists 
subjected  to  a  distinct  organization.  The  aflSnity  of  the  two  orders 
is  so  marked  that  it  might  be  natural  to  look  upon  the  legists  as 
metaphysicians  passed  from  the  speculative  into  the  active  st^ite : 
but  they  are  not  so  ;  but  rather  an  emanation  of  the  feudal  power, 
whose  judiciary  functions  fell  into  their  hands  :  and  their  hostility 
to  the  Catholic  power  was  naturally  for  ever  on  the  increase  through 
the  collisions  between  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  and  the  civil  juris- 
dictions, royal  and  seigneurial.  They  began  to  be  powerful  before 
the  decline  of  the  Catholic  system  ;  their  influence  increased  during 
the  absence  of  the  feudal  chiefs  in  the  Crusades,  from  the  judiciary 
administration  of  affairs  at  home  remaining  in  their  hands ;  and 
the  great  conflicts  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  opened 
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bouudless  8C0i)e  and  congenial  employment  to  their  activity.  This 
was  tlie  Reason  of  their  highest  triumph,  because  their  political 
ambition  was  then  in  harmony  with  their  real  service  in  aid  of 
human  progression :  and,  in  regard  to  both  classes,  this  was  the 
age  of  lofty  intellect  and  noble  character.  When  this  new  social 
element  had  suflSlciently  aided,  first,  the  efforts  of  the  kings  to  free 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  popes,  and  then,  the  opposition 
of  the  national  churches  to  the  papal  supremacy,  it  had  done  its 
highest  work  on  behalf  of  modern  society,  and  had  little  more  to 
do  than  to  guard  the  results  obtained  from  the  always  threatening 
reaction  of  the  discomfited  forces  of  the  old  organization.  What 
its  later  action  has  been,  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe. 
All  that  I  need  jwint  out  here  is  that,  as  these  two  bodies  never 
had  any  organizing  principle  or  power,  their  sway  could  be  only 
temporary,  and  for  purposes  of  mere  preparation  for  a  future 
organic  state ;  and  that  such  social  order  as  was  preserved  during 
their  rule  must  be  attributed  to  the  resistant  action  of  the  ancient 
j)owers,  which  still  retained  the  direction  of  society,  though  more  and 
more  encroached  upon  by  revolutionary  mollifications.  If  led  to 
any  attempt  to  construct  and  organize,  the  metaphysicians  have  no 
other  resort,  for  principles  and  materials,  than  to  the  theological 
Fystem,  nor  the  legists  than  to  the  military  system,  which  it  is 
Iheir  very  function  to  discredit  and  destroy;  and  thus  we  know  by 
anticipation  that  their  power  must  expire  with  the  last  remains  of 
the  ancient  regime. 

Having  surveyed  the  revolutionary  movement  of  modern  society 
in  its  nature,  its  course,  and  its  organs,  we  have  now  only  to 
observe  its  fulfilment. 

The  spontaneous  stage  of  the  spiritual  decay  is  the  first  aspect 
Period  of  8pon-  ^^hich  claims  our  attention,  because  it  brings  after  it 
taneous  spirit-  all  the  rcst.  It  was  not  only  the  first  to  be  fulfilled, 
uai decline.  ^]jg  ^^^^  difficult  and  the  most  decisive;  but  it 
involved  the  ruin  of  the  whole  regime.  The  efforts  of  the  kings  to 
overthrow  the  European  power  of  the  popes,  which  constitute  the 
first  aspect  of  the  decline,  may  be  referred  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
beginning  with  the  strong  reaction  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  followed  by 
the  translation  of  the  Holy  See  to  Avignon  :  while  the  fifteenth 
century  is  the  date  of  the  second  series  of  efforts, — that  of  the 
national  churches  against  the  papacy ;  beginning  with  the  schism 
which  arose  out  of  the  removal  of  the  Holy  See,  and  strengthened 
by  the  impulse  imparted  by  the  spontaneous  union  of  the  various 
churches  against  the  papacy,  in  the  celebrated  Council  of  Con- 
stance. The  first  movement  was  essential  to  the  second ;  as  the 
national  clergies  could  not  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of 
tlieir  respective  chiefs  till  the  chiefs  themselves  had  escaped  from 
the  papal  thraldom.  Of  all  revolutionary  operations,  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  greatest ;  ibr  it  broke  up  the  foundations  of  the 
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monotheistic  regime  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  occasioning  the  spirit- 
ual power  to  be  absorbed  by  the  temporal.  The  kin<2:8  were  blind 
to  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts  when  they  destroyed  the 
intellectual  and  moral  foundations  of  the  supremacy  which  they 
hoped  to  usurp,  but  which  was  effectual  only  in  virtue  of  being 
independent  of  temporal  power ;  and  the  various  clergies,  striving 
for  nationality  in  order  to  escape  from  Komish  centralization,  were 
unaware  that  they  were  degrading  their  order  by  passing  over  from 
the  authority  of  a  single  natural  head  to  that  of  a  multitude 
of  military  powers,  whom  they  must  regard  as  their  spiritual 
inferiors; — thus  placing  each  church  in  an  oppressive  state  of 
political  dependence,  through  their  own  desire  for  an  irrational 
independence.  The  reaction  of  these  movements  upon  the  popes 
tended  to  aggi-avate  the  injury  to  the  Catholic  constitution.  From 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  sagacity  of  the 
popes  assured  them  of  the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  kings 
in  England,  France,  etc.,  while  the  eagerness  of  the  national 
clergies  in  supporting  all  restrictions  on  papal  power  indicated 
their  approaching  nationalization,  it  is  evident  that  the  popes 
began  to  occupy  themselves  with  their  principality,  which  had 
before  been  merely  an  accessory  object  of  solicitude,  but  which  was 
now  becoming  the  only  real  part  of  their  political  power.  Before 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  European 
system  had  sunk  down  to  be  the  elective  sovereign  of  a  part  of 
Italy,  no  longer  ruling  the  civilized  world,  but  striving  for  his  own 
territorial  aggrandisement,  and  to  obtain  a  royal  station  for  the  long 
series  of  pontifical  families,  so  as  to  make  the  absence  of  the  here- 
ditary principle  almost  an  evil  in  the  midst  of  this  flood  of  nepot- 
ism. The  papal  power  was  now  merely  Italian  :  it  hud  abdicated 
its  noblest  political  attributes :  and  it  lost  its  social  utility,  so  as  to 
become,  more  and  more,  a  foreign  element  in  the  constitution  of 
modern  society.  Hence  dates  the  retrograde  character  of  the 
Catholic  polity,  which  had  been  so  long  progressive.  Thus  it  was 
that  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  Middle  Age  polity  concurred, 
in  their  several  ways,  in  the  irrevocable  decline  of  the  spiritual 
power,  which  constituted  its  strength  and  dignit3\  And  thus  it  is 
clear  that  the  first  disorganization  was  almost  accomplished  before 
the  advent  of  Protestantism,  which  was  its  result  and  not  its  cause, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  subsequent  influence  which  flowed 
from  its  systematic  sanction  of  the  demolition  of  the  Catholic 
system. 

Indispensable  as  this  demolition  was,  it  left  an  immense  gap  in 
the  body  of  European  polity,  the  elements  of  which  were  now 
delivered  over  to  conflict  without  restraint.  A  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  this  is  afforded  by  the  frivolous  and  fierce  wars  of  the 
principal  countries,  and  especially  by  those  between  England  and 
France,  while  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  popes  to  make  peace 
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E roved  merely  that  their  European  aathority  was  gone.  An  exiH 
erant  military  activity  remaiaed  over  from  the  system  of  defensive 
Tvar;  and  the  protracted  ascendency  of  the  military  caste  united 
with  it  to  give  that  strange  character  to  the  wars  ,of  the  period 
which  contrasts  so  unfavourably  with  the  social  interest  of  wars  of 
an  earlier  time,  and  even  with  that  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  next 
century.  The  evils  of  the  situation  were  aggravated  by  the  de- 
cline, at  the  same  time,  of  the  political  influence  which  had  hitherto 
regulated  international  relations.  Two  centuries  before,  the  papacy 
had  struggled  successfully  with  a  similar  difficulty;  but  now  it  was 
decrepit  Its  ixjriod  of  splendour  was  not  long  gone  by,  and  its 
will  was  ardent  and  sincere  as  ever ;  but,  in  accordance  with,  and 
ill  proof  of  its  temi)orary  character,  it  failed  utterly  in  its  political 
vocation,  through  no  accidenttil  obstacles,  but  in  consequence  of  its 
early  disorganization.  We  shall  soon  see  by  what  provisional  ex- 
pedient modern  polity  endeavoured  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
vast  defalcation. 

The  disorganization  of  the  temporal  system,  though  proceeding 
Spontaneous  throughout  the  thirteenth  century,  could  not  show 
temporal  its  cffects  while  the  Catholic  system  remained  un- 
d^ciine,  impaired :  but  no  sooner  did  the  spiritual  system 

begin  to  fall  asunder  than  there  was  such  disorder  in  the  temporal 
as  threatened  the  entire  subversion  of  the  feudal  system,  by  destroy- 
ing the  balance  of  powers  of  the  kings  and  the  nobles.  The  local 
force  of  the  nobles  had,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
almost  entirely  absorbed  the  central  force  of  the  kings,  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  |)ower, — an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the 
industrial  spirit,  and  the  attendant  antipathy  to  the  old  military 
temper.  It  may  seem  as  if  the  struggles  of  that  time  showed  any- 
thing but  a  release  from  a  military  state  of  society :  but,  in  fact, 
such  wars  as  were  taking  place  were  fatal  to  the  social  consideration 
of  the  dominant  military  class,  who,  in  warring  against  the  civiliz- 
ation which  it  had  been  their  function  to  protect,  were  manifesting 
the  most  unquestionable  of  all  symptoms  of  decay, — that  of  turning 
against  their  original  aim.  The  feudal  organism  was  near  its  end 
when,  instead  of  restraining  the  system  of  invasion,  it  became  the 
general  invader.  The  memorable  institution  of  standing  armies, 
begun  in  Italy  and  fully  developed  in  France,  marked  the  complete 
dissolution  of  the  temporal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  by 
mauifesting  the  repugnance  of  industrial  society  to  feudal  service, 
and  by  substituting  a  wholly  new  military  subordination  for  that 
of  feudal  warriors  to  their  chiefs.  The  change  was  highly  bene- 
ficial to  industry  ;  but  it  deprived  the  ancient  military  caste  of  its 
special  prerogative.  In  this  process  of  change,  the  gain  was  cei1;ain 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  kings.  When  the  balance  was  once  de- 
stroyed, the  nobles  were  sure  to  be  the  sufferers,  from  the  encourage- 
ment that  the  feudal  system  offered  to  the  growth  of  the  central 
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power.  As  the  decline  of  the  spiritual  power  wrought  in  the  con- 
trary direction, — tliat  is,  against  the  kings, — ^all  Europe  would 
have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  dismemberment,  but  for  the 
advantage  given  to  the  central  power  by  the  temjwral  dissohition. 
Of  the  few  exceptional  cases  of  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
aristocracy  over  royalty,  the  most  remarkable  is  tliat  of  England  ; 
and  that  it  is  an  exceptional  case  should  be  well  understood  by  those 
who  would  transplant  the  temporary  system  peculiar  to  England  to 
the  Continent,  with  the  idea  that  the  work  of  political  renovation 
was  then  complete.  The  case  and  polity  of  England  are  perfectly 
singular,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  two  circumstances  of  her  insular 
position  and  the  double  conquest  she  has  undergone;  the  first 
admitting  of  an  undisturbed  course  of  social  development ;  and  the 
other  provoking  a  coalition  of  the  nobles  against  royalty,  as  a  result 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Moreover,  that  conquest,  by  its  results, 
favoured  the  combination  of  the  aristocratic  league  with  the  indus- 
trial classes,  by  means  of  the  valuable  intermediary  class  of  the 
Saxon  nobles ;  an  intervention  which  existed  nowliere  else.  As  it 
does  not  accord  with  the  abstract  character  of  my  inquiry  to  go 
further  into  detail,  I  must  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader 
to  the  case  of  Scotland,  in  pioof  that  the  double  conquest  had  more 
influence  than  insular  position  in  determining  the  peculiarity  of  the 
English  case ;  and  to  those  of  Venice  first,  and  afterwards  of  Sweden, . 
as  instances  of  the  political  development  of  which  England  is  the 
most  striking  example. 

Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see  that 
the  spiritual  power  was  absorbed  by  the  temporal ;  and  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  temporal  power  thoroughly  subordinated  to  the 
other :  so  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  organism  was  dependent  on 
one  active  central  power, — generally  royalty, — when  the  disintegia- 
tion  of  the  whole  system  was  about  to  become  systematic,  I  have 
already  said  that  the  process  occupied  two  periods,  the  Protestant, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  deistical. 

After  what  we  have  seen,  we  shall  easily  understand  that  the 
Reformation  simply  put  the  seal  on  the  state  of    ^,^^  character 
modern   society,  such  as  it  was  after  the  changes,    oftheRefor- 
particularly  of  the  spiritual  power,  of  the  two  pre-     ''^^^'^' 
ceding  centuries.     The  revolutionary  condition,  I  must  observe,  was 
as  marked  among  the  nations  who  remained  Catholic,  as  among 
those  who  professed  Protestantism ;  though  the  characteristics  of 
the  change  Were  different.     The  suboidination  of  the  spiritual  power 
affected  all  the  West  of  Europe,  and  all  orders  of  persons  who  in- 
habited it, — priests  and  popes,  as  well  as  knigs,  nobles,  and  people. 
When  Henry  VIII.  separated  from  Rome,  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.  were  almost  as  fully  emancipated  as  Ife.     The  two  points  of 
change  which  alone  have  remained  common  to  all  sects  were  the 
breaking  up  the  centralization  of  the  ])apal  power,  and  the  national 
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Bubjection  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority :  and  the 
achievement  of  Lutlier,  with  all  its  stormy  grandeur  still  investing 
it,  was  in  fact  a  simple  realization  of  this  first  stage  of  Catholic 
decline;  for  its  dogma  was  at  first  a  collateral  affair;  and  it  essenti- 
ally respected  the  hierarchy,  and  seriously  attacked  only  the  dis- 
cipline. If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  nature  of  the  changes,  we 
shall  find  them  such  as  not  only  propitiated  the  human  passions 
which  exist  in  clergy  as  in  other  men,  but  confirmed  the  destruc- 
tion of  sacerdotal  independence, — namely,  the  abolition  of  clerical 
celibacy  and  of  general  confession.  Such  being  the  earliest  char- 
acter of  Protestantism,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  made  its  first  appear- 
ance among  nations  remote  from  the  centre  of  Catholicism,  and 
to  whom  the  Italian  tendencies  of  the  papacy  during  the  last  two 
centuries  were  especially  vexatious.  At  the  same  time  (the  time 
of  Luther),  the  kings  of  Catholic  countries, — of  Frnnce,  Spain, 
Austria,  etc., — were  as  completely  the  masters  of  their  clergy,  and 
as  completely  independent  of  the  papal  power,  as  the  Protestant 
princes,  though  they  did  not  openly  arrogate  to  themselves  a  useless 
and  absurd  spiritual  supremacy.  But  the  Lutheran  movement, 
especially  when  it  had  reached  the  Calvinistic  phase,  wrought 
powerfully  in  converting  the  clergy  to  such  a  political  subjection, 
which  had  been  repugnant  to  them  before,  but  in  which  they  now 
saw  the  only  security  for  their  social  existence  amidst  the  universal 
passion  for  religious  emancipation.  It  was  then  that  the  coalition 
of  social  interests  began,  between  Catholic  influence  and  royal  power, 
which  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  best  days  of  Catholi- 
cism, when  that  system  was  in  fact  glorious  for  its  antagonism  to  all 
temporal  power.  It  is  another  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  human  progress  is  more  attributable  to  modern  Catholicism 
than  to  Lutheranism,  which  in  its  English  or  Swedish  or  any  other 
form,  is  yet  more  hostile  to  progress,  having  never  proposed  to  be  inde- 
I)endent,  but  been  instituted  from  the  beginning  for  perpetual  sub- 
jection. From  whatever  cause,  the  Catholic  church,  finding  itself 
powerless  in  regard  to  its  highest  oflSces,  and  restricted  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual  life,  with  some  little  remaining  influence  over 
the  domestic,  has  applied  itself  more  and  more  exclusively  to  the  pre- 
servation of  its  own  existence  by  making  itself  a  necessary  auxiliary 
to  royalty,  in  which  alone  the  remains  of  the  life  of  the  monotheistic 
age  were  concentrated.  It  needs  no  showing  that  this  was  a  vicious 
circle,  out  of  which  nothing  could  issue  but  ruin  both  to  Catholi- 
cism and  to  royal t3^  Catholicism  offered  itself  as  a  support  precisely 
because  it  was  itself  in  need  of  support ;  and  it  lost  its  popular 
credit  by  thus  renouncing  its  ancient  and  most  prominent  political 
office,  retaining  only  the  empty  power  of  preachment,  which,  how- 
ever sublime  in  eloquence,  was  essentially  declamatory,  and  very 
inoffensive  to  the  now  superior  power.  At  the  same  time,  royalty 
had  connected  its  political  fate  with  a  system  of  doctrines  and  in- 
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stitutions  certain  to  excite  in  time  universal  repugnance,  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  doomed  to  universal  and  speedy  dissolution. 

The  dissolution  was  systematized,  from  the  beo:inning,  chiefly  by 
the  institution  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  which, 
eminently  retrograde  in  its  nature,  was  founded  to 
serve  as  a  central  organ  of  Catholic  resistance  to  the  destruction 
which  threatened  on  every  side.  The  papacy,  of  late  chiefly  en- 
grossed by  the  interests  and  cares  of  its  temporal  sovereignty,  was 
no  longer  fit  for  the  necessary  opposition  to  spiritual  emancipation  ; 
and  the  Jesuit  leaders,  who  were  usually  eminent  men,  assumed, 
under  all  modest  appearances,  the  function  of  the  popes,  in  order  to 
bring  into  convergence  the  partial  efforts  which  weie  more  and 
more  scattered  by  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  Without  them 
Catholicism  could  not,  it  appears  to  me,  have  off*ered  any  substan- 
tial resistance  for  the  last  three  centuries ;  but  not  the  less  must 
the  Jesuit  influence,  from  its  hostility  to  human  progress,  be 
eminently  corrupting  and  contradictory  in  its  character.  It  en- 
gaged all  the  social  influence  it  could  lay  hold  of  in  the  service  of 
Catholicism,  by  persuading  the  enlightened  that  their  own  power 
depended  on  their  support  of  a  system  of  sacerdotal  authority  over 
the  vulgar,  while  they  themselves  might  enjoy  a  secret  emancipa- 
tion ; — a  procedure  which  was  possible  only  as  long  as  such  eman- 
cipation was  exceptional,  and  sure  to  become  ridiculous  when 
religious  liberty  should  be  more  widely  spread,  when,  of  necessity, 
Jesuitism  must  be  reduced  to  an  organized  mystification,  in  which 
every  person  concerned  must  be  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
purpose  deceiver  and  deceived.  Again,  by  striving  for  the  direction 
of  education,  Jesuitism  helped  to  propagate  the  intellectual  move- 
ment ;  for,  however  imperfect  its  teachings,  they  were  an  apparatus 
directed  against  the  end  of  its  own  institution.  Its  famous  foreign 
missions  offer  the  same  contradiction  between  the  means ;  for  they 
offered  homage  to  the  intellectual,  and  especially  the  scientific, 
development  of  modern  society,  which  it  was  their  object  to  con- 
travene ;  and  derived  their  own  spiritual  power  from  that  intellect- 
ual teaching  which  they  made  the  means  of  introducing  articles  of 
faith  that  they  at  first  were  compelled  to  disown  or  conceal.  I 
need  not  point  out  the  perils  to  which  such  an  institution  must 
have  been  exposed,  holding  so  exceptional  a  position  amidst  the 
Catholic  organism,  and  by  the  superiority  of  its  special  destination 
provoking  the  jealousy  of  all  other  religious  bodies,  whose  attributes 
it  absorbed,  one  by  one,  and  whose  antipathy  became  so  intense 
as  to  neutralize,  in  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  clergy  themselves,  all 
regret  for  the  final  fall  of  the  only  possible  support  of  their  Church. 

Jesuitism  was  indeed  the  only  barrier  set  up,  with  any  chance  of 
success,  against  the  incursions  of  religious  liberty;     Final  decay 
and  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  secluded  from  heresy,     of  Catholicism, 
was  the  only  effectual  support  of  Jesuitism.    Nothing  better  than 
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a  negative  resnlt  was  given  forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  the 
|)opes  seem  to  have  foreseen,  judging  by  their  reluctance  to  summon 
and  [)rolong  the  Assembly,  which  could  only  reproduce,  after  a  long 
and  conscientious  revision,  the  Catholic  system,  with  a. fruitless 
admiration  of  the  consistency  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  conclusion 
that,  with  every  conciliatory  desire,  they  could  consent  to  none  of 
the  concessions  proposed  for  the  sake  of  peace.  I  pointed  out  before 
that  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  had  offered,  three  centuries 
earlier,  the  only  real  promise  of  Catholic  reformation;  and,  as  they 
failed,  there  was  no  hope.  The  universal  ])i*ayer  of  the  Catholic 
world  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Church  had  for  some  time  shown 
that  the  critical  spirit  was  predominant  even  there.  Thus  far  ad- 
vanced towards  dissolution,  no  ground  was  left  to  Catholicism  but 
that  of  resistance  to  human  development ;  and  thus  reduced  to  be 
a  mere  party  in  Europe,  it  lost  not  only  the  power  but  the  desire  to 
fulfil  its  old  destination.  Absorbed  in  the  care  of  its  own  preserva- 
tion, degraded  by  the  perpetration  of  foul  and  suicidal  acts,  through 
its  partnership  with  royalty,  and  resorting  to  material  repression, 
its  activity  of  resistance  only  disclosed  its  intellectual  and  moral 
impotence,  and  indirectly  hastened  the  decay  which  it  strove  to 
arrest.  From  the  first  days  of  decline  to  the  present, — from  the 
time  of  Philip  II.  to  that  of  Bonaparte, — there  has  been  the  same 
struggle  between  the  retrograde  instinct  of  the  ancient  organization 
and  the  spirit  of  negative  [)rogression  proper  to  new  social  forces : 
only  the  situation  was  at  first  inevitable ;  whereas  now  it  is  pro- 
t  rncted  for  want  of  a  philosophy  appropriate  to  the  actual  phase  of 
human  development.  It  does  not  follow  that  Catholicism  was  not 
illustrated  in  its  decline  by  many  men  of  eminence,  intellectual  and 
monil ;  but  the  number  rapidly  decreased,  and  the  social  decay  of 
Catholicism  was  made  manifest  in  the  very  men  who  most  adorned 
it.  Tlie  finest  logic  was  employed  in  defending  inconsistencies  and 
humiliations,  as  in  the  instance  of  Bossuet;  and  the  virtues  of  such 
men  as  St  Carlo  Borromeo  and  St  Vincent  de  Paul  had  no  charac- 
teristics which  attached  them  to  Catholicism,  as  must  have  been 
the  case  in  earlier  times.  Their  natures  must  have  received  aa 
equivalent  development,  though  under  a  different  expression,  under 
any  religious  sect,  or  outside  of  all. 

We  must  beware  of  attributing  the  vices  of  hypocrisy  and 
Vices  of  Pro-  hostility  to  [)rogress  to  Catholicism  alone.  From  the 
tcstantism.  moment  that  Protestantism  changed  its  natural  atti- 
tude of  simple  opposition,  it  shared  those  vices  to  the  full.  Cathol- 
icism became  retrograde  against  its  nature,  in  consequence  of  its 
subjection  to  tempoial  power ;  and  Protestantism,  erecting  that 
subjection  into  a  principle,  could  not  but  be  retrograde  in  at  least 
an  equal  degree.  For  instance,  Anglican  orthodoxy,  rigorously 
required  from  the  vulgar  for  the  political  needs  of  the  coexisting 
system,  could  not  generate  veiy  deep  convictions  and  a  very  high 
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respect  among  those  same  Lords  of  Parlinment  whose  decisions  hnd 
po  often  arbitrarily  chaup^ed  various  articles  of  faith,  and  who  must 
ofBcially  claim  the  regulation  of  their  own  belief  as  one  of  the 
essential  prerogatives  of  their  order.  The  forcible  repression  of 
religious  liberty  was,  in  Catholicism,  simply  a  consequence  of  its 
modern  disorganization ;  whereas,  it  is  inheient  in  the  very  nature 
of  Protestantism,  from  its  confounding  the  two  kinds  of  discipline; 
and  it  could  not  but  manifest  itself  as  soon  as  it  had  the  i)ower,  as 
long  experience  has  only  too  well  proved.  And  this  has  been  the 
case,  not  only  with  primitive  Protestantism,  through  the  despotic 
spirit  of  Lutherahism  towards  all  that  goes  beyond  it :  it  has  been 
the  case  in  all  the  more  advanced  sects  from  the  moment  that 
power  passed  into  their  hands,  for  however  short  a  time  The  deist 
Rousseau  proposed  the  juridical  extermination  of  all  atheists;  and 
he  is  only  a  fair  exemplification  of*  the  doctrines  which  pretend  to 
tolerance  while  subjecting  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  order  of 
affairs. 

Before  quitting  the  study  of  modern  Catholic  resistance,  I  must 
remark  that,  so  far  from  being  merely  hurtful  to  social  improve- 
ment, as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  it  has  aided  political  progress  for 
three  centuries  past.  Besides  its  office  in  preserving  public  order, 
of  which  I  have  already  said  enough,  we  must  consider  the  social 
benefit  that  has  accrued  from  its  active  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
the  Protestant  movement.  The  imperfect  operation  of  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  must  have  retarded  the  emancipation  of  the  intellect, 
especially  among  the  multitude,  by  humouring  the  indolence  of 
proud  human  reason :  and  in  political  matters,  Protestantism  pro- 
poses modifications  which,  in  spite  of  their  insufficiency,  keep  up  a 
delusive  notion  of  the  tendency  of  society  to  true  regeneration. 
Thus,  Protestant  nations  after  first  outstripping  their  Catholic 
neighbours,  have  stood  still,  in  a  position  fuither  removed  than  the 
Catholic  nations  from  any  real  issue  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment :  and  such  would  have  been  the  disastrous  state  of  suspension 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  it  had  been  all  pervaded  by  Protes- 
tantism. Instead  of  the* final  organic  state  being  made  to  depend 
on  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  old  organism  in  that  state  of  half- 
decay  sanctioned  by  Protestantism,  it  is  aided  by  the  action  of 
Catholicism  in  retarding  the  revolutionary  movement,  intellectual 
and  political,  till  it  could  become  decisive  in  both  relations. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  critical  spirit  on  the  temporal  changes  of 
the  last  three  centuries, — we  find  it  at  work  among  Temporal 
the  social  powers  which  gathered  round  the  prepon-  dictatorship, 
derant  temporal  element,  whether  it  were  the  royal  power,  as  in 
France,  or  the  aristocratic  power,  as  in  England  and  some  other 
countries.  The  only  active  element  in  either  case  was  naturally 
invested  with  a  sort  of  permanent  dictatorship,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  so  far  retarded  by  religious  troubles  as  not  to  have  been 
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fully  characterized  till  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  remains  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  its  exceptional  nature, 
together  with  the  corresponding  social  situation ;  because  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  special  agents  of  the  transition  to  conduct  it  to  its 
issue.  This  long  dictatorship,  royal  or  aristocratic,  was  at  once  the 
consequence  and  the  corrective  of  the  spiritual  disorganization, 
which  would  otherwise  have  destroyed  society  altogether.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  what  its  influence  has  been  in  hastening  the 
development  of  new  social  elements,  and  even  aiding  their  political 
advent.  The  operation  of  the  dictatorship,  in  the  one  case  in 
Royal  and  England,  and  in  the  other  in  France,  is  full  of  interest 
Aristocratic,  and  instruction.  Both  have  equally  broken  up  the 
feudal  equilibrium;  but  France,  from  the  predominance  of  the 
regal  element,  is  nearer  to  a  permanent  settlement  than  England, 
with  its  aristocratic  system :  and  the  royal  element  being  more 
indispensable  to  the  issue  than  the  aristocratic,  France  has  been 
better  able  to  dispense  with  a  peerage  than  England  with  a 
sovereign ;  so  that  the  aristocratic  power  has  been  more  subordi- 
nated in  France  than  the  regal  in  England.  Royalty  in  France, 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  people  bent  on  emancipation,  has  opposed 
less  obstruction  to  progress  than  the  English  aristocracy,  who, 
equally  disposed  to  the  stationary  or  retrograde  policy,  have  more 
power  to  sustain  it,  by  their  closer  connection  with  the  people  at 
large.  Again,  the  [)rinciple  of  caste,  which  in  France  has  long 
been  confined  to  royalty,  is  sustained  in  England  by  a  great  number 
of  distinct  families,  whose  continual  renewal  maintains  its  vigour, 
though  its  character  is  certainly  not  ameliorated  by  the  new 
additions.  However  proud  the  English  oligarchy  may  be  of  their 
old  historical  prerogative  of  making  and  unmaking  kings,  the  rare 
exercise  of  such  a  privilege  could  not  affect  the  spirit  of  the  temporal 
organization  so  much  as  the  daring  permanent  power  of  making 
nobles  which  the  sovereigns  of  France  appropriated  as  long  ago, 
and  which  they  have  used  so  recklessly  as  to  make  their  noblesse 
almost  ridiculous,  since  the  revolutionary  phase  begnn.  I  must 
observe  in  this  connection  that  Protestantism  has  nowhere,  and 
least  of  all  in  England,  shown  itself  averse  to  the  spirit  of  caste, 
which  it  has  even  tended  to  restore,  by  re-establishing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  sacerdotal  character,  of  which  the  Catholic  philosophy 
had  deprived  it.  For  one  instance,  the  spirit  of  Catholicism, 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  caste,  and  favourable  to  that  of  capacity, 
h'ds  always  opposed  the  succession  of  women  to  the  throne  or  to 
feudal  authority ;  whereas  official  Protestantism,  in  England, 
Sweden,  etc.,  has  sanctioned  the  political  existence  of  queens  and 
even  of  peeresses :  a  contrast  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from 
Protestantism  having  made  royalty  a  genuine  national  papacy. 

In  both  the  cases  of  temporal  dictatorship,  Protestantism  has 
done  something  to  retard  the  disorganization  which  in  other  re- 
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spects  it  accelerated,  by  reinforcing  the  element  which  was  to 
succumb.  In  England,  and  in  cases  analogous  to  the  English,  this 
was  done  by  means  of  the  national  papacy  instituted  by  Protestant- 
ism,— a  spiritual  authority  which,  without  being  able  to  inspire 
very  serious  convictions,  did  for  a  time  partially  compensate  to  the 
multitude  for  the  loss  of  the  real  papal  guidance,  and  hence  grew 
to  an  excess  which  occasioned  great  political  convulsion.  An 
equivalent,  but  opposite  result  of  Protestantism  took  place  on  the 
Continent,  and  even  in  Scotland,  but  especially  in  France,  by  the 
noblesse  being  supplied  with  fresh  means  of  resistance  to  the 
growing  ascendency  of  royalty :  and  in  this  second  case  it  took  the 
Presbyterian  or  Calvinistic  form,  as  best  suited  to  opposition, 
instead  of  the  Episcopalian  or  Lutheran  form,  which  is  best  adapted 
for  government.  Hence,  violent  repression  or  convulsive  agitation, 
as  the  two  powers  alternately  struggled  to  repair  their  former 
decline;  the  mass  of  the  people  still,  as  before,  interfering  no  other- 
wise than  as  a  natural  auxiliary,  though  certain  to  obtain  a  personal 
interest  ere  long  in  the  controversy,  by  means  of  their  co-operation. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  memorable  social 
troubles  of  England,  France,  and  all  the  west  of  Europe,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  thus  is  explained  the  thorough  unpopularity,  generally  speaking, 
of  French  Calvinism,  which  was  welcomed  bv  the  noblesse  as  a 
means  of  recovering  their  ancient  feudal  independence,  in  opposition 
to  royalty,  and  which  was  therefore  repugnant  to  the  old  anti- 
aristocratic  instinct  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 

If  we  look  to  the  general  social  effect  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
temporal  power,  in  either  of  its  aspects,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  that, 
when  its  authority  was  fully  consolidated,  it  raised  up  its  old 
antagonist,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted,  more  or  less 
explicitly,  a  final  political  subordination.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
it  should  be  so,  considering  how  much  alike  royalty  and  aristocracy 
were  in  origin,  caste,  and  education,  and  how  congenial  they  must 
therefore  be,  when  once  their  rivalship  was  brought  to  an  end. 
From  that  moment  the  explanation  of  any  democratic  tendencies 
shown  by  either  was  clear  enough;  for  each  invariably  employed 
its  ascendency  in  favour  of  its  old  rival,  and  against  its  steady  ally. 
Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  English  aristocracy  in  regard  to 
royalty,  on  which  it  lavished  a  more  and  more  affectionate  guardian- 
ship ;  and  such  was  in  France,  from  Louis  XIV.  onwards,  the 
growing  predilection  of  royalty  for  its  humbled  noblesse.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  these  transactions  took  place  for  calculated 
reasons.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  the  inevitable  results  of 
natural  affinities,  though  the  consideration  might,  and  no  doubt  did, 
afterwards  occur,  of  the  utility  of  such  unions  as  a  means  of  resist- 
ance to  the  revolutionary  movement,  which  was  about  to  become 
systematic.     We  observe  here  a  repetition  of  the  error  of  the  pre- 
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cedinjij  period, — that  of  mistaking  a  charge  for  a  support:  and  here 
we  also  recognize  the  natural  term  of  tlie  spontaneous  disorganiz- 
ation which  characterized  the  preceding  period,  and  which  was 
extended  into  this  till  the  remains  of  the  ancient  system  were 
gathered  round  the  element  which  was  to  prevail.  The  dissohition 
being  complete,  we  shall  see  the  critical  action  assume  a  new  direc- 
tion towards  a  decisive  revolution,  for  which  the  way  was  now  open. 
From  this  juncture,  the  dictatorship  of  both  kinds  assumed  the 
retrograde  character  which  was  impossible  till  the  respective 
positions  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  were  settled ;  and  now  was 
that  system  of  retrograde  resistance  matured  which  had  been  b^im 
by  Philip  II.  under  Jesuit  inspiration,  and  against  which  the 
whole  revolutionary  spirit,  now  also  matured,  was  to  be  brought 
to  bear. 

When  the  kings  ceased  to  be  mere  warrior  chiefs,  ani  engrossed 
itise  of  Minis-  l)rerogatives  and  offices  too  vast  to  be  wielded  by 
teriai functions,  themselves  alone,  the  ministerial  function  arose, — a 
new  symptom  of  the  times,  and  a  new  political  power.  Louis  XL 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  (with  the  exception  of  the  anomalous 
case  of  Frederick  the  Great)  the  last  European  sovereign  who  really 
directed  all  his  affairs  himself.  Kichelieu's  elevation  was  not 
attributable  solely  to  his  personal  qualities:  for  both  before  and 
after  him  men  of  a  far  inferior  genius  acquired  an  authority  quite 
as  real,  and  perhaps  more  extended.  Now,  such  an  institution  is 
an  involuntary  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  a  power  which, 
having  engrossed  all  political  functions,  is  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  practical  direction  of  them,  to  the  great  injury  of  its  own  social 
dignity  and  independence.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  new 
position  is  the  surrender  of  that  military  command  which  was  once 
the  primary  attribute  of  sovereignty  :  and  this  surrender  took  place 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  behind  some  official  disguises.  In  the 
same  way,  the  aristocratic  dictatorship  resigned  its  actual  political 
power  and  military  leadership.  The  English  oligarchy  confided  its 
chief  prerogatives  to  ministers  derived  from  the  nobility,  and  chose 
out  of  a  lower  rank  the  real  leadeis  of  military  operations  both  by 
land  and  sea :  but  in  the  English  case,  the  change  was  less  marked 
than  in  the  converse,  because  the  peerage  could  incorporate  its 
ministers  with  itself,  and  thus  disguise  its  own  weaknesa  The 
Venetian  aristocracy  had  already  gone  through  the  same  process, 
though  with  less  remaik,  because  the  situation  was  less  conspicuous. 
Military/  It  is  evident  that  not  only  is  the  decay  of  the  military 
decline.  regime  signalized  by  the  substitution  of  standing 
armies  for  a  feudal  militia,  but  the  profession  of  arms  was  com- 
pletely degraded  when  the  ministerial  power  arose,  and  was  usually 
exercised  by  men  entirely  unversed  in  war,  at  the  very  time  that 
kings  were  retiring  from  military  command.  If  any  superficial 
thinker  should  object  that  we  have  had  great  ware  up  to  very 
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recent  times,  I  need  only  refer  him,  for  a  proof  that  these  recent  wars 
do  not  indicate  a  military  regime^  to  the  difference  in  position  and 
power,  between  the  greatest  of  modern  generals,  who  are  meiely 
the  agents  of  a  jealous  and  distrustful  civil  authority,  and  the 
ancient  generals,  especially  the  Koman,  who  enjoyed  an  almost 
absolute  and  indefinite  empire  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  operations.  The  best  proof  that  the  modern  position  of 
military  commanders  is  no  accident,  but  accordant  with  the 
natural  course  of  affairs,  is  the  acquiescence  of  the  generals 
themselves,  who  have  never  yet  been  deterred  by  the  most 
irksome  conditions  from  eagerly  soliciting  the  command  of  mod- 
em armies.  Nothing  can  verify  more  strikingly  than  such  u 
change,  natural  and  universal  as  it  is,  the  anti-military  charactei- 
of  modern  society,  to  which  war  is  more  and  more  an  exceptional 
state,  the  very  crises  of  which  yield  onlyan  accessory  social  interest, 
out  of  the  military  profession. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  great 
modern  wars,  which  are  hastily  cited  in  contradiction  to  it.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  these  wars  in  no  degree  proceeded  from  any  feudal 
exuberance  of  military  activity  after  the  abasement  of  the  European 
a-uthority  of  the  popes.  The  last  wars  that  can  be  referred  to  such 
an  origin  are,  I  think,  those  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  during  the  rivalship  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
consequent  on  the  French  invasion  of  Italy.  That  very  struggle 
presently  became  defensive  on  the  part  of  France,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  nationality  against  the  dangerous  pretensions  of 
Charles  V.  to  a  kind  of  imiversal  monarchy.  From  that  time, 
Protestantism  checked  the  spirit  of  conquest  by  the  pre-occupation 
of  intestinal  troubles,  and  by  assigning  a  new  end  and  course  to 
military  activity,  thenceforth  connected  with  the  great  social  struggle 
between  the  system  of  resistance  and  the  instinct  of  progression  ; — 
to  say  nothing  at  this  time  of  what  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  here- 
after,— the  arrti-military  tendency  of  Protestant  ways, — encouraging 
habits  of  discussion  and  free  inquiry  evidently  hostile  to  the  com- 
monest conditions  of  military  discipline.  To  this  time  then  we 
must  refer  the  origin  of  the  revolutionary  wais,  properly  so  called, 
in  which  foreign  war  was  complicated  with  civil  conflict,  for  the 
solemn  sake  of  an  important  social  principle,  by  which  pacific  men 
were  brought  into  the  struggle  by  the  force  of  their  convictions,  so 
that  military  energy  might  be  very  intense  and  sustained  without 
being  more  than  a  mere  means,  and  without  indicating  any  general 
predilection  for  military  life.  Such  was,  in  my  view,  the  new 
character,  not  only  of  the  long  wars  which  agitated  Europe,  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
not  even  excepting  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  of  the  yet  more 
extended  warfare  which  lasted  from  the  above  period  to  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.    No  doubt  there  was  ambition  of  conquest  in  each'  case, 
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and  the  more  as  the  first  re1i<};ious  and  political  fervour  declined; 
but  it  was  an  accessory  and  not  a  primary  influence.  These  wars, 
like  the  former,  bear  the  revolutionary  impress,  inasmuch  as  they 
related  to  the  prolongation  of  the  universal  struggle  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  There  was  a  further  change  in 
the  character  of  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  humbler  aim  of  the  European  states, — to  maintain  the 
hostile  systems  in  their  existing  positions,  in  order  to  leave  scope 
for  the  industrial  development  whose  social  importance  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  conspicuous.  From  that  time,  military  activity 
was  mainly  subordinated  to  commercial  interests,  till  the  advent  of 
the  French  Eevolution ;  during  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  great 
natural  outbreak  of  war.  the  military  spirit  began  to  undergo  a 
final  transformation,  wiiich,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  marks  more 
clearly  than  any  other  its  doom  of  inevitable  extinction. 

The  chief  agency  in  accom[)li8hing  the  changes  that  we  have 
BiseofDipio-     just  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  decline  of  the 
matic function,    military  system  was  that  small  but  very  remarkable 
class, — the  diplomatists.     This  class  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  the  ])olitical  relations  between  different  states  which  the 
papacy  had  hitlierto  taken  charge  of :  and  the  Catholic  constitution 
supplied  its  first  elements  by  offering  many  intelligent  and  active 
men,  naturally  placed  at  the  highest  social  point  of  view,  without 
being  in   any  degree  military :  and  we  observe,  in  fact,  that  the 
diplomatists  were  for  some  time  taken  from  the  Catholic  clergy, 
some  of  whom  were  glad  to  employ  in  this  way  the  political  capacity 
which    was    no   longer  required  by  their  declining   corpomtion. 
Though,  from  circumstances,  apparently  aristocratic,  the  spirit  of 
the  class  is  essentially  progressive,  capacity  being  always  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  personal  titles,  behind   the   disguises   of  oflSlcial 
forms  :  and  there  has  certaiuly  not  been,  in  Europe,  for  three  cen- 
turies past,  any  other  class  so  emancipated  from  political,  and 
j)erhaps  philosophical  prejudices, — in  virtue  of  the  -superiority  of 
its  habitual  point  of  view.     This  civil  class,  born  and  bred  side  by 
side  with  the  ministerial  power,  of  which  it  is  a  sort  of  natural 
appendage,  has  always  wrought  well  in  stripping  military  leader- 
ship of  its  ancient  political  prerogatives,  reducing  it  more  and  more 
to  the  condition  of  an  instrument,  more  or  less  passive,  of  designs 
conceived  and  directed  by  the  civil  authority.     It  especially  con- 
tributed  to  the  decline   of  military  power  by  appropriating  the 
work  of  negotiation  for  peace  or  alliance,  which  was  once  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  military  function :  and  this  easily  explains  the 
instinctive  antipathy  which  has  always  existed  in  modern  times, 
under  forms  more  or  less  expressive,  between  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  two  classes. 

This  last  view  leads  us  on  to  the  final  consideration  in  regard  to 
the  temporal  dictatorship, — of  the  efforts  which  it  made  to  fill  up 
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the  immense  chasm  which  was  left  in  the  political  system  of  Europe 
by  the  extinction  of  the  universal  authority  of  the  popes.  The 
diflSlculty  arose  early  in  the  transition  period  ;  but  its  solution  was 
necessarily  deferred  ;  for  the  only  discernible  remedy  was  a  legulated 
material  antagonism  among  the  states  of  Europe ;  and  this  could 
not  be  had  till  they  had  composed  their  internal  troubles,  and 
decided  on  the  character  of  the  temporal  dictatorship  of  each. 
When  that  time  came  the  diplomatists  went  to  work  with  zeal, 
sustained  by  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  mission,  to  institute  that 
balance  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  almost  equal  division 
of  Europe  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  The  great 
treaty  of  Westphalia  is  a  monument  of  their  office  in  the  system 
of  modern  civilization,  manifesting,  as  it  does,  a  generous  spirit  of 
universal  and  permanent  pacification.  The  diplomatic  solution  is, 
no  doubt,  veiy  inferior  to  the  old  Catholic  intervention ;  for  the 
international  organism  needs,  as  much  as  the  national,  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  basis,  such  as  the  Catholic  constitution  afforded ; 
and  the  mere  physical  antagonism,  which  was  all  that  diplomacy 
could  establish,  could  never  attain  any  solidity,  and  has  been  of 
very  doubtful  utility,  if  not  mischievous,  in  as  far  as  it  afforded  scope 
for  political  ambition.  But  it  would  be  luijust  to  require  that  a 
provisional  expedient  should  have  the  virtues  of  a  normal  instru- 
mentality; and  the  diplomatic  function  has  at  least  kept  alive, 
among  the  European  states,  the  idea  of  some  sort  of  organization, 
however  loose  and  inadequate,  in  readiness  for  the  time  when  a 
thorough  intellectual  reorganization  shall  close  the  great  revolu- 
tionary period. 

Such  was  the  process  of  temporal  disorganization  during  the 
Protestant  period ;  and  it  was  carried  out  in  the  same  direction, 
without  any  essential  change,  through  the  deistical  period  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Here  then  we  may 
dismiss  the  first  phase  of  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  old 
social  system  ;  and,  having  established  the  starting-point  of  the 
great  revolutionary  movement,  we  can  proceed  all  the  more  rapidly 
and  clearly  to  estimate  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  Protestant 
period. 

Besides  the  political  action  proper  to  Protestantism,  it  served  as 
the  organ  of  the  universal  spirit  of  emancipation,  by    intellectual 
preparing  for  the  dissolution,  intellectual  and  social,     irijiuence  of 
that  the   old   system   must   undergo.     Though  not    ^^oteatantism, 
answerable  for  the  critical  doctrine,  properly  so  called,  it  laid  the 
main  foundations  of  it ;  and  thus  the  Protestant  concussion  formed 
an  intermediate  situation,  which,  however  transient,  could  not  have 
been  dispensed  with.     We  may  consider  the  whole  critical  doctrine 
as  reducible  to  the  absolute  dogma  of  individual  free  inquiry  ;  for 
this  is  certainly  its  universal  principle.     We  have  already  reviewed, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume,  the  operation,  individual,  social. 
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nnd  national,  of  this  principle ;  and  there  can  be  no  dispute  about 
the  fitness  of  Protestantism  to  lay  the  foundations  of  tne  revolu' 
tionary  philosophy,  by  proclaiming  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
free  inq[uiry  on  all  subjects  whatever,  notwithstanding  the  illogical 
restrictions  for  ever  attempted  by  itself ;  restrictions  which  were, 
of  course,  successively  rejected  by  various  sects,  and  which,  by  their 
very  inconsistency,  facilitated  the  universal  admission  of  the  general 
])rinciple.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Protestantism  indirectly  infln- 
rnced  the  nations  that  had  not  expressly  adopted  it,  but  could  not 
but  suppose  themselves  as  well  qualified  as  others  for  religions 
emancipation  ;  the  greatest  ))hilosophical  results  of  which  were,  in 
fact,  specially  reserved  for  them,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Now, 
the  universal  inoculation  with  the  critical  spirit  certainly  could 
not  operate  in  a  more  unmistakable  manner;  for,  after  having 
audaciously  discussed  the  most  respected  opinions  and  the  most 
sacred  powers,  human  reason  was  not  likely  to  recoil  before  any 
social  maxim  or  institution,  when  the  process  of  analysis  should 
l)e  directed  that  way.  Thus,  the  first  step  was  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  that  relate  to  the  formation  of  the  revolutionary 
doctrine. 

The  principle  of  free  inquiry  was  at  first  a  8im])le  consequence  of ' 
the  social  changes  which  had  been  preparing  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.  It  was  purely  negative  in  its  character,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  sanction  of  the  state  of  no-government  which 
intervened  between  the  decay  of  the  old  discipline  and  the  former 
tion  of  new  spiritual  ties.  It  was  simply  an  abstract  declaration 
of  a  general  fact ;  and  its  existence  would  otherwise  have  been 
incomprehensible.  There  could  never  be  any  hindrance  to  any 
one  exercising  the  right,  but  the  restraint  of  former  convictions ; 
and  the  general  proclamation  of  the  will  to  use  the  right  merely 
testified  to  the  decay  of  the  restraining  convictions.  The  long 
discussions  of  the  fourteenth  century  about  the  European  power 
of  the  popes,  and  that  of  the  following  century  about  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  national  Churches,  had  occasioned  a  large  spbntaneons 
exercise  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  long  before  that  right  was  set 
up  in  dogmatic  form ;  and  the  Lutheran  proclamation  of  the 
dogma  was  a  mere  extension  to  the  Christiau  public  of  a  privilege 
which  had  been  abundantly  used  by  kings  and  scholars.  Thus, 
the  spirit  of  discussion  which  is  inherent  in  all  monotheism,  and 
especially  in  Catholicism,  had  anticipated,  throughout  Europe,  the 
direct  appeal  of  Protestantism.  Indeed,  the  Lutheran  revolution 
produced  no  innovation,  in  regard  to  discipline,  ecclesiastical  orders, 
or  dogma,  that  had  not  been  perseveringly  proposed  long  before  :  so 
that  the  success  of  Luther,  after  the  failure  of  various  premature 
reformers,  was  mainly  due  to  the  ripeness  of  the  time :  a  confirma- 
tion of  which  is  found  in  the  rapid  and  easy  propagation  of  the  deci- 
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piVe  explosion.  The  spirit  of  personal  emancipation  was  animated 
by  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power,  which  had 
now  taken  placfs  for  some  time  ;  the  late  rightful  guides  of  opinion 
and  belief  were  subordinated  to  incompetent  temporal  authorities  ; 
and  when  the  ancient  intellectual  prerogatives  of  Catholicism  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  kings,  they  could  not  be  regarded  with  the 
ancient  veneration,  but  must  soon  yield  to  that  passion  for  spiritual 
freedom  to  which  the  kings  had  no  objection  as  long  as  it  did  not 
interfere  with  material  order.  And  thus  was  Protestantism,  with 
its  dogma  of  free  inquiry,  a  mere  sanction  of  the  pre-existing  state 
to  which  all  Christian  nations  had  been  tending  for  two  centuries. 
Comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  social  state,  we  shall  see  it 
to  be  the  necessary  corrective  of  tlie  temporal  dictatorship,  in 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  theological  and  military  system  had 
merged.  Without  it  the  temporal  power  would  have  degenerated 
into  a  dark  despotism,  extinguishing  all  intellectual  and  social 
vigour  under  tlie  tyranny  of  an  absolute  authority  which  could 
naturally  conceive  of  no  other  method  of  mental  discipline  than 
forcible  repression.  However  great  the  dangers  of  abuse  of  the 
revolutionary  doctrine,  we  can  easily  understand  the  invincible 
attachment  of  the  European  peoples  to  it,  when,  amidst  the  con- 
solidation of  aristocratic  or  regal  absolutism,  it  became  the  organ 
of  social  progression.  And,  negative  as  was  its  essential  character, 
it  was  the  fitting  and  necessary  preparation  for  the  establishment 
of  new  social  elements,  from  its  encouragement  of  the  spirit  of 
individuality,  and  the  consequent  development  which  it  caused  of 
personal  energy,  whether  industrial,  aesthetic,  or  scientific.  The 
two  great  anomalies, — the  temporal  dictatorship  and  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrine, — must  be*  regarded  as  inseparable,  mutually 
antagonistic,  equally  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  society,  and 
together  constituting  the  final  phase  of  the  general  movement  of 
social  decomposition.  The  one,  by  its  blind  reverence  for  the  past, 
was  for  ever  restraining  the  innovations  of  the  other ;  while  the 
absolute  character  of  negation,  on  which  the  critical  doctrine 
prided  itself,  gave  it  its  counteracting  energy,  and  tlius  they  had 
in  common  the  absolute  tendencies  which  belong  alike  to  the  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  philosophies.  Thus  it  is  that  by  an 
increasing  restriction  of  political  action  modern  governments  have 
more  and  more  abandoned  the  direction  of  the  social  movement, 
and  have  contented  themselves  with  the  care  of  material  order, 
which  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  mental  and  moral  anarchy.  In  sanctioning 
such  a  political  situation,  the  revolutionary  doctrine  has  erred 
only  in  setting  up  as  a  normal  and  permanent  state  of  things  an 
exceptional  and  transient  phase,  to  which  its  dogmas  were  perfectly 
suitable. 
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Meantime  we  mu«t  not  fail  to  observe  the  eflfect  of  the  move- 
Cathoiic  share  ^^^^^^^  i"  countrics  wliicli  Were  not  Protestant.  The 
in  Protestant  Critical  action  showed  itself  where  the  temporal 
results.  dictatorship  was  not  legally  established,  by  Cathol- 

icism solemnly  invoking  the  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  its  own  faith,  which  was  violently  oppress^ 
wherevei*  Protestantism  prevailed.  Special  heresies  also  arose 
within  the  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  France  was  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  Catholic  system  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  yet  it  was 

in  France  that  Jansenism  arose, — a  heresy  almost 
ansenism,  ^^^  injurious  to  the  old  spiritual  constitution  as 
Lutheranism  itself.  This  kind  of  French  Protestantism,  ardently 
embraced  by  a  powerful  and  re8i)ected  portion  of  the  clergy,  and 
placed  under  the  active  protection  of  judiciary  corporations,  would 
certainly  have  been  erected  into  a  real  national  religion,  if  the 
approaching  rise  of  the  pure  negative  philosophy  had  not  carried 
the  leading  minds  of  the  nation  far  beyond  it.  As  it  was,  Jan- 
senism showed  its  anti-Catholic  tendencies  by  its  antipathy  to  the 
Jesuits,  whose  power  it  ultimately  overthrew ;  while  its  reception 
by  great  philosophers  and  eminent  poets,  who  could  not  possibly 
be  suspected  of  voluntary  revolutionary  tendencies,  shows  how 
congenial  it  was  to  the  intelligence  of  the  period.  I  must  give 
a  passing   notice   to  another  heresy, — that  of  Quietism, — which, 

though  much  less  important  than  Jansenism,  is  an 
i*w.  equally  decisive  proof  of  the  dissenting  tendencies 
introduced  by  the  use  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry.  The  philosophical 
character  of  Quietism  seems  to  me  remarkable  as  offering  a  first 
solemn  andsimple  protest  of  our  moral  constitution  against  theological 
doctrine  in  general.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  such  protest  that  the 
heresy  ever  had  any  consistency,  or  now  has  any  among  some 
natures  whose  mental  develoj)ment  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
moial.  All  moral  discipline  founded  on  a  theological  philosophy 
ap[)eals,  perseveringly  and  exorbitantly,  to  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness,— not  the  less  for  its  relating  to  imaginary  interests  which 
must  so  engross  the  solicitude  of  the  believer  as  to  make  every 
other  kind  of  consideration  very  secondary.  This  religious  supre- 
m.Mcy  of  the  care  for  personal  salvation  is  necessary  to  the  social 
efficacy  of  theolo<;ical  morality,  which  would  otherwise  issue  in  a 
mere  sanction  of  apathy.  It  accoids  with  the  infantine  age  of 
humanity,  which  supposes  the  theological  philosophy  to  be  in  the 
ascendant;  and  it  manifests  to  all  eyes  one  of  the  radical  vices  of 
that  philosophy,  wliicli  thus  tends  to  starve  out  the  noblest  part  of 
our  moral  organism,  and  that  which  by  its  small  natural  energy 
requires  precisely  the  most  systematic  culture,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  disinterested  and  benevolent  affections.  In  this  view. 
Quietism  is  an  involuntary  exposure  of  the  imperfection  of  theo- 
logical doctrines,  and  an  appeal  against  it  to  the  finest  afifectious 
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of  human  nature ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  movement  of  high 
importance,  if  such  a  protest  had  not  been  premature,  and  framed 
by  the  heart  more  than  the  mind  of  the  beloved  and  immortal 
FAaelon,  who  was  the  organ  of  the  heresy.  The  issue  of  the  con- 
troversy involves  the  death-sentence  of  the  theological  philosophy. 
Fenelon  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  unintentionally  attacked 
one  of  the  main  conditions  of  existence  of  the  religious  system ;  and 
any  system  must  be  in  a  state  of  irrevocable  decay  that  could  bo 
80  misapprehended  by  its  purest  and  most  eminent  champions. 

The  moral  characteristics  and  prerogatives  of  the  critical  doc- 
trine in  their  provisional  state  remain  to  be  noticed.  Moral  injiu- 
Catholicism  had  spontaneously  abdicated  its  direc-  ence  of  Pro- 
Won  of  social  morals,  virtually,  though  not  avowedly,  ^^"^i^wi- 
Without  admitting  that  it  had  changed  its  moral  doctrine,  it  con- 
trolled only  the  weak,  on  whom  it  imposed  passive  obedience,  while 
it  extolled  the  absolute  rights  of  rulers,  being  silent  about  their 
duties,  even  when  it  did  not  husband  their  vices  in  the  interest  of 
the  priesthood  ;  and  its  subserviency,  attending  upon  power  of  every 
kind,  descended  lower  and  lower  among  social  ranks,  spreading  its 
corruption  successively  among  all,  till  it  at  length  affected  even 
domestic  morality.  The  critical  doctrine,  insisting  upon  the  rights 
of  those  to  whom  Catholicism  preached  only  duties,  naturally 
inherited  the  moral  prerogatives  that  Catholicism  had  abdicated, 
and  all  its  principles  wrought  to  the  same  end.  The  dogma  of 
liberty  of  conscience  revived  the  great  moral  obligation,  dropped 
by  Catholicism,  of  using  only  spiritual  instruments  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  opinions.  The  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
declared  the  paramount  importance  of  the  general  interest,  too 
much  sacrificed  by  the  existing  Catholic  doctrine  to  the  ascendency 
of  the  great.  The  dogma  of  equality  roused  the  universal  dignity 
of  human  nature,  ignored  by  the  spirit  of  caste,  which  had  outlived 
its  destination  and  escaped  from  moral  control.  And,  finally,  the 
dogma  of  national  independence  was  the  only  security,  after  the 
rupture  of  Catholic  association,  for  the  existence  of  small  states, 
and  the  sole  restriction  on  the  tendency  to  material  incorporation. 
The  hostile  character  of  the  critical  doctrine  prevented  its  fulfilling 
its  great  moral  office  with  regularity  and  in  perfection;  but  it  kept 
alive  and  in  vigour  for  three  centuries  a  genuine  sense  of  the  moral 
conditions  of  humanity.  It  was  subject  to  insurrectionary  ten- 
dencies, because  the  temporal  dictatorship  confided  in  a  system 
of  organized  material  force ;  but  the  insurrectionary  tendency  was 
necessary  to  avoid  the  moral  abasement  and  political  degradation  to 
which  modern  society  was  exposed,  while  awaiting  the  reorganiza- 
tion which  must  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  deplorable  antagonism. 

If  it  were  compatible  with  my  object,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
show  how  the  views  here  given  of  the  decline  of  Catholicism  are 
confirmed  by  the  heresies  of  modern  times.    These  heresies  are  the 
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same,  under  oilier  forms,  that  arose  in  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity :  and  hence  the  retrograde  school  would  fain  derive  hopes 
of  the  renovation  of  the  system :  but  the  fact  that  the  same  heresies 
which  were  extinguished  by  the  rising  Catholic  power  have  been 
successful  in  modern  times  proves  that  they  were  once  opposed  to 
the  corre8iK)nding  social  state,  and  that  they  have  recently  been  in 
accordance  with  it.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  the  heretical 
spirit  is  inherent  in  the  vague  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  theo- 
logical philosophy :  and  it  is  restrained  or  stimulated,  it  fails  or 
succeeds,  according  to  the  social  exigencies  of  the  time.  The 
reproduction  of  certain  heresies  tells  nothing;  but  their  success 
indicates  a  final  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  system  from  which 
they  arise. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  any  detailed  account  of  the 
Three  gtagea  Protestaut  sccts,  cacli  of  whicli  entertained  pity  for 
of  dissolution,  j^s  predeccssor  and  horror  of  its  successor,  as  the 
decomposition  of  the  theological  system  went  on.  I  can  only  point 
out  the  historical  principle  by  which  they  may  be  understood  and 
tested,  and  distinguish  the  three  successive  stages  of  decay  of  the 
old  system,  as  regards  its  discipline,  its  hierarchy,  and  its  dogma ; 
for,  if  each  Protestant  change  affected  all  the  three,  it  must  have 
affected  one  conspicuously,  to  be  distinguishable  from  foregoing 
efibrts.  The  three  phases  may  be  indicated  by  the  names  of  their 
respective  organs,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Socinus,  who  lived  near 
together  as  to  their  years,  but  at  considerable  intervals  as  to  their 
_  ,.  social  influenoe.   The  dogmatic  innovations  of  Luther- 

Lutheranism,  .  x  •^*  j  '*.  j.   j  ai        i     •     i 

anisni  were  trifling ;  and  it  respected  the  clerical  sys- 
tem, except  by  sanctioning  the  political  subserviency  which  was  only 
implicit  among  Catholic  peoples :  but  it  overthrew  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  in  order  to  adapt  it  the  better  to  the  servile  transforma- 
tion. This  first  disorganization,  which  little  affected  the  Catholic 
system,  was  really  the  only  form  in  which  Protestantism  has  ever 
been  able  to  adapt  itself  to  be  a  state  religion, — ^at  least  among 
.  great  independent  nations.     To  this  first  demolition, 

Calvinism  added  that  of  the  hierarchy  which  sus- 
tained the  social  unity  of  Catholicism,  while  introducing  only 
secondary  modifications  into  the  dogma,  though  more  extensive 
than  those  of  Lutheranism.  This  second  phase,  with  its  character- 
istics of  mere  opposition,  without  any  formative  power  or  organic 
durability,  seems  to  me  to  constitute  the  true  normal  situation  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  for  the  critical  spirit  discloses  itself  in  antipathy  to  the 
inert  regularity  of  official  Lutheranism.  Then  the  third  action,  that 
.    .         of  the  anti-Trinitarian  or  Socinian  outbreak,  added 

to  the  rest  of  the  destruction  that  of  the  chief  articles 
of  faith  which  distinguished  Catholicism  from  every  other  form  of 
monotheism  :  and  arising  in  Itnly,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  papacy, 
it  showed  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic  mind  to  urge  the  theological 
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dissolution  beyond  what  had  hitherto  been  attempted  by  Protestant 
refbrmers.  This  was  necessarily  the  movement  which  doomed 
Catholicism  beyond  recall ;  but,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  made 
Protestantism  too  like  mere  modern  deism,  to  let  this  phase  stand 
as  the  representative  of  the  transition,  of  which  Presbyterianism 
remains,  in  an  historical  sense,  the  special  organ.  After  this,  there 
remains  really  nothing  to  distinguish  among  the  multiplicity  of 
sects,  in  regard  to  social  progress,  except  the  general  testimony 
borne  by  the  Quakers  against  the  military  spirit  of  q  1.  - 
the  old  regime^  when  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  ^^^'^' 

system  by  the  three  instrumentalities  just  noticed,  led  to  a  similar 
action  upon  the  temporal  system.  We  have  seen  that  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  is  generally  averse  to  any  military  system,  coun- 
tenancing war  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  principles  :  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  celebrated  sect  of  the  Friends,  with  all  its 
absurdities,  and  even  its  quackeries,  served  as  a  special  organ  for 
that  particular  manifestation,  which  places  it  above  all  other  Pro- 
testant sects  for  the  more  complete  spread  of  the  great  revolutionary 
movement. 

Lest  my  readers  should  take,  or  should  suppose  that  I  give,  too 
systematic  a  view  of  the  process  of  decomposition,  I  Political  reuo- 
must  remind  them  that  the  only  way  in  which  Pro-  lutions  of 
testantism  can  be  viewed  as  operating  systematically  Protestantism, 
is  that  it  caused  the  decay  to  go  on  under  the  direction  of  reforming 
doctrines,  instead  of  by  mere  conflict  of  the  old  political  elements. 
The  formation  of  the  negative  philosophy  into  a  system  could  take 
place,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  at  all,  only  under  the  deistical  phase, 
whose  chief  oflSce  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  to  effect  this.  The  mental 
operations  of  Protestantism  were  in  fact  the  results  and  not  the 
causes  of  the  revolutions  with  which  we  historically  connect  them  ; 
and  no  political  explosions,  whatever  their  force  and  their  interest 
on  other  grounds,  could  establish  the  tendency  of  modern  societies 
to  complete  renovation  till  they  had  been  preceded  by  a  thorough 
and  systematic  critical  preparation,  which  could  not  happen  except 
under  the  following  phase.  For  this  reason,  I  can  only  barely 
indicate  the  purely  Protestant  revolutions  which,  apart  from  their 
local  and  temporary  importance,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  introduction  to  the  great  final  change  destined  to  open  an 
issue  for  the  general  movement  of  the  human  race.  The  first  of 
these  revolutions  was  that  by  which  Holland  threw  n  ii  ^ 
off  the  Spanish  yoke :  and  it  will  be  ever  memorable 
as  a  lofty  manifestation  of  the  energy  proper  to  the  critical  doctrine, 
thus  directing  the  fortunate  insurrection  of  a  small  nation  against 
the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe.  The  dogma  specially 
illustrated  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  also  that  of  national  independence, — ^the  chief  need  being  to 
break  an  external  bond  which  had  become  intolerably  oppressive. 
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A  more  general  character,   more  complete  and  decisive,  more 
marked  in  its  direction  towards  the  social  regeneration  of  the  noe, 

was  the  great,  unsuccessful  English  revolution : — not 
ngan  .  ^^^  \\\\\q  aristocratic  and  Anglican  revolution  of 
1C88,  which  could  meet  only  a  local  want ;  but  the  democratic  and 
Presbyterian  revolution,  superintended  by  the  lofty  genius  of  the 
most  advanced  statesmen  that  Protestantism  has  to  boast  of.  It 
was  the  dof^ma  of  equality  which  was  mainly  elaborated  under  that 
conflict.  Historically  the  revolution  consisted  in  the  generous  but 
premature  effort  ibr  the  |X)litical  degradation  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy,— the  chief  temporal  element  of  the  ancient  nationality;  and 
the  fall  of  royalty,  under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  was  only  a 
secondary  incident  in  comparison  with  the  bold  suppression  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  social  revolution  failed  politically,  for  want 
of  due  mental  preparation ;  but  it  was  the  chief  in  the  whole  series 
of  symptoms  which  were  the  known  precursors  of  the  great  decisive 
Eurojwan  revolution  remaining  to  be  examined  hereafter.     The 

American  revolution  was  as  purely  Protestant  as  the 
wenca.  Q|ijg,.g^  ^ud  ought  to  be  classcd  with  them,  though 
its  date  causes  it  to  be  erroneously  referred  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  general  movement.  It  did  not  volve  any  new  portiou 
of  the  critical  doctrine;  and  it  was  simply  an  extension  of  the 
other  two  Protestant  revolutions,  but  with  a  prosperous  develop- 
ment of  political  consequences  through  a  combination  of  favourable 
conditions.  In  its  origin,  it  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Dutch 
revolution,  and  in  its  final  expansion,  it  carried  out  the  English, 
which  it  realizes  as  far  as  Protestantism  will  allow.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  for  its  success,  as  a  decisive  social  enterprise; 
for  it  has  developed  to  excess  the  inconveniences  of  the  critical 
doctrine ;  it  sanctions  more  emphatically  than  any  other  society 
the  political  supremacy  of  metaphysicians  and  legists,  among  a 
people  who  pay,  through  their  innumerable  unconnected  modes  of 
worship,  without  any  real  social  purpose,  a  tribute  more  costly  by 
far  than  the  treasury  of  any  existing  Catholic  clergy.  Thus  this 
universal  colony,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  temporal  advantages 
of  its  present  position,  must  be  regarded  as,  in  fact,  in  all  impor- 
tant respects,  more  remote  from  a  true  social  reorganization  than 
the  nations  from  whom  it  is  derived,  and  to  whom  it  will  owe,  in 
course  of  time,  its  final  regeneration.  The  philosophical  induction 
into  that  ulteiior  state  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  America, — what- 
ever may  be  the  existing  illusions  about  the  political  su|)eriority  of 
a  society  in  which  the  elements  of  modern  civilization  are,  with  the 
exception  of  industrial  activity,  most  imperfectly  developed. 

This  sketch  of  the  revolutionaiy  doctrine  and  its  tiction  would 

Attendant       uot  be  Complete  without  some  notice  of  its  attendant 

errors.  errors.     Omitting  all  merely  local  and  exceptional 

abuses,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  evils  which  may  be  called  natural 
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to  the  doctrine.  Of  these  errors  the  oldest,  the  most  general,  and  the 
inipftt  mischievous  is  the  prejudice  which  condenms,  in  the  absolute 
spirit  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  the  pohtical  existence  of  any 
spiritual  power,  distinct  from  the  temporal,  and  in-  SuhjecHon  of 
dependent  of  it.  Inevitable  and  indispensable  as  was  spiritual  power. 
the  temporal  dictatorship  which  followed  upon  the  Catholic  period, 
it  could  not  destroy  the  value  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  powers,  the  theory  of  which  is  the  most  valuable  legacy 
left  us  by  Catholicism,  and  the  only  one  on  which,  when  united 
with  a  true  positive  doctrine,  the  reorganization  of  society  can 
proceed.  As  the  reorganization  must  begin,  as  did  the  decline, 
with  the  spiritual  order  of  power,  this  absolute  spirit,  which  aims 
at  establishing  eternal  princij)les  from  transient  facts,  is  a  serious 
misfortune  ;  and  the  more  so,  of  course,  from  its  universality  during 
the  last  three  centuries.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  assumed  this  form  in  its 
operation  upon  all  classes  of  society.  Protestantism  took  advantage 
of  the  prejudice,  though  it  did  not  originate  it;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  have  undergone  their  political  degrada- 
tion with  a  growing  submission  which  lias  effaced  the  very  memory 
of  their  ancient  independence.  Thus  has  the  main  principle  of 
modern  civilization, — that  of  the  separation  of  the  two  powers, — 
been  lost  sight  of  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  only  appearance  of 
a  rational  appreciation  of  it  is  found  among  the  Italian  clergy, 
where  it  is  of  no  social  value,  because  of  the  partiality  and  self- 
interest  naturally  attributed  to  those  who  hold  it.  No  adverse 
influences  can  however  prevent  the  ultimate  recognition  of  a 
principle  so  accordant  with  the  condition  and  needs  of  modern 
society.  It  will  assume  its  full  force  when  the  positive  philosophy 
opens  the  way  to  social  reorganization.  We  may  attribute  to  the 
})re valence  of  this  great  error  the  irrational  disdain  of  the  Middle 
Ages  entertained  in  our  time,  even  by  Catholics  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  theory  of  Catholicism;  and  also  the  blind  admiration  for 
the  polytheistic  system  of  antiquity,  which  prevailed  so  deplorably 
during  the  revohitionary  period,  though  Catholicism  had  before 
rightly  assigned  an  inferior  position  to  the  civilization  of  that 
regime:  and  again,  to  this  error  is  owing  the  exclusive  predilection 
of  Protestantism  for  the  primitive  church,  and  its  yet  iuore  injuii- 
ous  enthusiasm  for  the  Hebrew  theocracy.  The  great  conception 
of  social  progress  has  thus  been  overlaid,  and  welluigh  lost ;  saved 
only,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by  that  growth  of  new  social 
elements  which  has  proceeded  amidst  all  the  disturbances  of  the 
critical  period. 

Another  consequence  of  the  error  has  been  that  all  ambition, 
political  and  philosophical,  has  tended  towards  the  absolute  con- 
centration of  the  two  kinds  of  power.  Kings  dreamed  of  the 
Mohammedan  type  as  the  ideal  of  modern  monarchy ;  priests,  and 
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especially  llie  Protestant -clergy,  dreamed  inversely  of  a  kind^c^ 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  or  Egyptian  theocracy ;  and  philosophov 
renewed,  under  a  different  form,  the  primitive  Greek  dream  of  that 
metaphysical  theocracy  which  they  called  the  reign  of  Miud.  The 
last  is  now  the  most  dangerous  of  these  dreams,  because  it  seduces 
the  greatest  numl)er  of  active  minds.  Among  the  thinkers  of  the 
progressive  school  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  social  specala- 
lion,  within  three  centuries,  Leibnitz  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
one  who  has  entirely  escaped  the  delusion.  Descartes  would  doubt- 
less have  done  so,  if  it  had  lain  in  his  way  to  state  his  deliberate 
view  of  the  subject,  as  Aristotle  alone  did  in  ancient  times :  bnt 
Brtcon  certainly  participated  in  this  illusion  of  philosophic  prida 
We  shall  hereafter  consider  the  serious  consequences  of  this  view: 
and  tills  brief  notice  of  it  is  merely  historical. 

Finally,  this  capital  error  keeps  up  a  habit  of  social  disturbance 
by  leading  men  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  social  needs  in  change  of 
legal  institutions ;  whereas,  in  general,  the  thing  wanted  is  a  pre- 
])arat()ry  reformation  of  principles  and  manners.  The  temporal 
dictatorship,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  was  little  aware 
of  its  own  responsibility  when  it  made  political  questions  of  all  that 
had  hitherto  been  moraL  It  matters  little  that  such  avidity  for 
power  brought  on  its  own  punishment:  but  the  results  to  sodeiy 
have  been  most  disastrous,  as  we  see  in  a  long  series  of  disorders 
and  disappointments,  and  in  the  mischievous  operations  of  quacks 
and  fanatics,  who  see,  or  pretend  to  see,  the  solution  of  all  social 
difficulties  in  barren  political  revolutions:  and,  during  the  quietest 
times,  in  that  narrow  view  which  embraces  only  the  immediate 
redress  of  social  wants,  when  moral  means,  extensive  and  long-pre- 
pared, are  the  true  remedy.  All  political  parties  agree  in  pro- 
scribing lofty  and  comprehensive  sj)eculation,  because  all  ai-e  alike 
involved  in  the  error  which  causes  the  low  and  material  view:  and 
it  is  only  under  the  positive  philosophy  that  the  true  solution  can 
be  found. 

As  for  the  moral  evils  engendered  by  the  Protestant  introduction 

Moral  chamjes  ^^  ^^^  Critical  doctriuc, — we  need  not  dwell  long  on 

midcT  Frotes'   them,  scrious  as  they  are ;  for  they  are  too  evident  to 

tantum,  require  exj)lanation.     Considering  that  every  mind 

was  confided  to  its  own  decision  on  subjects  the  most  important, 

and  about  which  it  must  be  least  disinterested,  the  wonder  is  that 

the  moral  dissolution  has  not  been  complete.     That  it  has  not  been 

so, — that  morality  has  remained  stable  in  the  most  evident  cases, 

— is  owing  first  to  the  spontaneous  rectitude  of  human  nature, 

which  it  is  impossible  altogetiier  to  corrupt ;  and  next,  to  the  power 

of  modern  habits  of  steady  toil,  which  divert  the  nations  of  our  day 

from  the  social  extravagances  into  which,  in  their  position,  the  idle 

populations  of  Kome  and   Greece  would  certainly   have  fallen. 

Protestantism  must  be  charged  with  having  seriously  imi)aired  the 
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fiyidamental  principles  of  morality,  botii  domestic  and  social, 
IpBicU  Catholicism  had  established,  under  precepts  and  prohibitions 
which  will  be  sanctioned,  in  their  spirit,  more  and  more  emphati- 
cally as  the  positive  philosophy  prevails.  It  was  a  sound  observa- 
tion of  Hume's,  that  the  Lutheran  revolution  was  aided  by  the 
passions  of  ecclesiastics  who  desired  a  release  from  celibacy,  and  the 
rapacity  of  nobles  who  coveted  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
clergy ;  and  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  lowered  position 
of  the  moral  authority,  that  it  lost  the  power,  and  even  the  will,  to 
sustain  the  inviolability  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  morality 
against  the  attacks  of  the  critical  spirit.  I  need  point  out  only  the 
permission  of  divorce,  the  relaxation  of  rules  about  the  marriage  of 
relations ;  and,  as  a  decisive  instance,  the  disgraceful  dogmatic 
consultation  by  which  the  chiefs  of  Protestantism,  with  Luther  at 
their  head,  solemnly  authorized  bigamy  in  the  case  of  a  German 
prince ;  and  again,  the  accommodating  temper  of  the  founders  of  the 
English  Church  towards  the  shocking  weaknesses  of  their  strange 
national  pope.  Catholicism  was  never  thus  openly  degraded  ;  but 
its  growing  weakness  produced  nearly  equivalent  effects.  It  was 
unable  to  repress  the  license  of  the  time,  in  public  speech  and 
private  act ;  and  it  so  far  supported  moral  excess  that  it  roused  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  against  its  own  authority  by  its  repression  of 
mental  development.  Thus  the  various  religious  doctrines  showed 
themselves  inadequate  to  the  moral  guidance  of  mankind ;  either 
by  using  their  intellectual  liberty  to  impair  the  principles  of  morals, 
or  by  proving  their  impotence  to  keep  moral  order ;  or,  by  dis- 
crediting invariable  laws  by  obstinately  connecting  them  with 
articles  of  belief  which  human  reason  could  never  again  receive. 
We  shall  perceive  more  and  more  as  we  proceed  that  morality,  so 
far  from  having  any  occasion  to  dread  philos()j)hical  analysis,  can 
find  a  solid  intellectual  foundation  only  outside  of  all  theology  what- 
ever ;  resting  on  a  rational  appreciation  of  human  dispositions, 
actions,  and  habits,  according  to  their  total  results,  public  and  private. 
It  was  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  to  mark  the  period  at  which 
religious  faith  began  to  lose  its  power  of  moral  guidance,  and  to 
show  its  tendency,  so  striking  for  three  centuries  past,  to  promote 
hatred  and  disturbance  rather  than  order  and  charity.  We  see, 
now,  that  the  degeneracy  dates  from  the  political  degradation  of 
the  spiritual  power,  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  moral  laws  being 
deeply  impaired  by  their  being  subjected  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
passions  which  they  were  intended  to  rule. 

We  have  now  observed  the  advent  of  the  negative  philosophy, 
and  of  the  corresponding  social  crises.    The  last  phase     «        ..  , 
remains  to  be  reviewed, — that  which  presents  the    Deveiopimnt 
revolutionary  doctrine  in  its  full  development.     This    oftheCrUicaZ 
phase  however  is  little  more  than  a  protraction  of  the 
last,  and  we  shall  have  a  suflScient  view,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
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historical  course  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy  if  we  merely 
attach  (leisiical  consequences  to  Protestant  principles.    Our  attention . 
must  Iicnceibrth  he  concentrated  on  the  spiritual  disorganization,  ' 
till  we  have  to  notice  the  great  final  explosion  of  the  temporal  power 
in  connection  with  the  reorganization  which  will  be  the  closing 
topic  of  this  Work. 

We  give  too  much  credit  to  human  intelligence  if  we  suppose 
that  it  could  have  dispensed  with  this  final  elaboration  of  the 
critical  doctrine,  on  the  ground  that  its  great  principles  having 
been  furnished  by  Protestantism,  the  consequences  of  those  prin- 
ciples might  be  left  to  develop  themselves  without  assistance  from 
any  systematic  formation  of  negative  doctrine.  In  the  first  place, 
human  emancipation  must  thus  have  l)een  seriously  retarded,  as 

Protestantism  ^^'^  ^'^*^^'  admit  if  we  consider  how  resigned  the 
opposed  to  mnjority  of  men  are  to  a  state  of  logical  incon- 
progress.  sisteucy  like  that  sanctioned  by  Protestantism,  and 

especially  when  the  understanding  is  still  subject  to  the  theological 
system.     In  countries  where  the  philosophical  movement  has  not 
fully  penetrated  the  national  mind,  as  England  and  the  United 
States,  we  see  the  Socinians  and  other  sects,  which  have  rejected 
almost  all  the  essential  dogmas  of  Christianity,  |)ersisting  in  their 
original  restriction  of  free  inquiry  within  the  purely  biblical  cirele^ 
and  fostering  a  thoroughly  theological  hatred  towards  all  who  have 
pursued  their  spiritual  liberty  beyond  that  boundary.     Moreover,  it 
is  evident  that  the  expansion  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  would 
have  been  wholly  repressed  without  the  deistical  movement  which 
characterized   the  last   century;   for  Protestantism,  after  having 
introduced  critical  principles,  always  abandoned  them  when  they 
could  be  dispensed  with,  using  its  triumph  to  organize  a  retrograde 
system  of  resistance.     It  was  thus  with  Lutheranism,  which  was  as 
hostile  to  mental  liberty  as  Catholicism;  and  thus  it  was  with 
every  form  of  Christianity,  according  to  its  power,  till  the  triumph 
of  the  Anglican  church  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Calvinists  from 
France  gave  a  systematic  character  to  Protestant  discouragement 
of  progress.     Protestantism  having  thus  seceded  from   the  pro- 
gressive movement,  which  it  had  hitherto  represented,  it  became 
necessary  that  new  and  more  consistent  leaders  should  assume  the 
conduct  of  the  march ;  and  we  find  in  this  case  the  usual  corre- 
spondence between  great  social  exigencies  and  their  natural  means 
of  satisfaction.     The  Protestant  period  had  brought  the  ancient 
social  system  to  such  a  state  of  decay  that  it  could  not  guide,  bat 
only  impede  the  formation  of  modern  society,  so  that  a  universal 
and  decisive  revolution  was  seen  to  be  iujpending,  by  such  thinkers 
for  instance  as  Leibnitz.     On  the  other  hand,  the  system  wouU 
have  lasted  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  its  state  of  decay,  and  without 
fulfilling   its  professions,   in   virtue  of    its  mere  inertia,  if  the 
revolutionary  ferment,  which  we  shall  see  more  of  presently,  had  DOt 
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entered  in  to  direct  the  movement  of  decomposition  towards  that 
*;f«generation  which  is  its  necessary  issue.     The  heretical  movement 
4^  which   I  before  noticed  aided  the  systematic  formation   of  the 
negative  philosophy.     We  have  seen  how  ancient  was  the  tendency 
to  entire  emancipation  from  theolop^y,  as  when,  in  the  decline  of 
polytheism,  there  were   Greek  schools  which   speculatively  tran- 
scended tliig  limits  of  simple  monotheism.     At  that  time,  when  the 
very  conception  of  a  true  natural  philosophy  did  not  exist,  such  an 
effort  could  issue  in  nothin<^  but  a  kind  of  metaphysical  pantheism, 
in  which  nature  was  abstractly  deified ;  but  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  fact  between  .such  a  doctrine  and  that  which  has  since  been 
improperly  called  atheism ;  and  it  resembled  it  particularly  in  its 
radical  opposition  to  all  religious  beliefs  susceptible  of  real  organ- 
ization,— which  is   the  point  that  concerns  us   here,  where   our 
business  is  with  negative  ideas.     This  a!iti-theological  disposition 
was  overborne  during  the  long  continuance  of  Catholicism ;  but 
it  never  disappeared  entirely,  and  we  see  its  traces  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  persecution  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  sanction  of  the  tetidency.     We  trace  it  again  in 
the  predilection  for  the  fieest  thinkers  of  Greece,  who  indirectly 
influenced  many  speculative   men,  and  chiefly  among  the   higli 
Italian  clergy,  who  were  then  the  most  thinking  portion  of  man- 
kind.    Witliout  actively  interfering  in   the  destruction   of    the 
Catholic  system,  the  anti-theological  spirit  was  stimulated  and 
expanded  by  it:    and  in   the  sixteenth   century,   while  leaving 
Protestantism  to  its  work,  it  profited  by  the  half-freedom  afforded 
by  philosophical  discussion  to  develop  its  own  ititellectual  influ- 
ence, as  we  see  by  the  illustrious  examples  of  Erasmus,  Cardati, 
Ramus,  Montaigne,  and  others,  confirmed  by  the  artless  complaints 
of  true   Protestants  of  the  spread  of  an  anti-theological  spirit,. 
which  threatened  the  success  of  their  nascent  reform  by  showing 
forth  the  decrepitude  of  the  system  to  which  it  related.     Religious 
dissent  was  naturally  favourable  to  the  tendency,     The  negative 
which  ceased  to  become  a  source  of  mere  personal    phUosophy. 
satisfaction  to  leading  minds,  and  extended  to  the  multitude,  to 
whom  it  served  as  the  only  refuge  from  the  fuiy  and  extravagance 
of  the  various  theological  systems,  which  had  now  degenerated  into 
mere  principles  of  oppression  or  disturbance.     The  negative  philos- 
ophy was,  in  fact,  systematized  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
ceutury,  and  not  in  the  subsequent  century,  which  was  occupied  by 
its  universal  propagation.     Its  advent  was  powerfully  aided  by  an 
intellectual  movement,  which  is  perpetually  confounded  with  it,  but 
Avhich  is  far  nobler  in  nature  and  destination.     The  positive  spirit 
had  hitherto  been  concentrated  upon  obscure  scientific  researches ; 
l)ut,  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  and  especially  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth,  it  began  to  disclose  its  philosophical 
character, — no  less  hostile  to  metaphysics  than  to  theology,  but 

VOL.  II.  T 
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oblij^ed  to  ally  itself  with  the  one  to  exclude  the  other.     Its  iniii- 
eiice  arose  from  its  favouriiii^  the  invaKion  of  faith  by  reason,  by 
rejectino;,  provisionally  at  least,  all  articles  of  belief  that  were  not 
demonstrated.     Bacon  and  Descartes  conld  hardly  have  enteilaiDed 
any  anti-religions  design,  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  object  of 
their  active  solicitude;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  preparatory 
state  of  full  intellectual  enfranchisement  which  they  prescribed  to 
human  reason  must  henceforth  lead  the  best  minds  to  entire  theo- 
logical emancipation  at  a  time  when  the  mental  awakening  had 
been  otherwise  in  this  resi)ect  sufficiently  stimulated.     The  result 
was  the  more  certain  from  its  being  unsuspected,  for  it  was  the 
consequence  of  a  simple  logical  prej)aration,  the  abstract  necessity 
of  which  could  not  be  denied  by  any  sensible  man.     Such  is,  in 
fact,  the  irresistible  spiritual  ascendency  of  revolutions  which  relate 
puiely  to  method,  the  dangers  of  which  cannot  commonly  be  per- 
ceived till  it  is  too  late  to  restrain  them.     While  the  best  minds 
were  thus  inevitably  influenced,  the  multitude  were  troubled,  at  the 
moment  of  shaken  conviction,  by  the  rising  and  growing  conflict 
between  scientific  discovery  and  theological  views.     The  memorable 
persecution  of  Galileo  for  his  demonstration  of  the  earth's  motion 
must  have  made  more  unbelievers  than  all  Jesuit  intrigues  and 
})reacliings  could  retrieve  or  save, — to  say  nothing  of  the  exhibitiou 
that  Catiiolicism  made  of  itself  as  hostile  to  the  purest  and  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind.    Many  other  cases,  less  conspicuous 
but  perfectly  analogous,  brought  out  this  antiigouism  more  and 
more  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     In  both  its 
aspects   tiiis   influence,   acting  on   all   orders  of  minds,  wrought 
against  the  beliefs  which  contended  for  the  moral  government  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  in  favour  of  a  final  emancipation  of  human 
reason  from   all  theology  whatever, — the   incompatibility  of  the- 
ology with  the  spread  of  genuine  knowledge  being  thereby  directly 
revealed. 

The  ascendency  of  the  negative  philosophy  was  assisted  by  the 
good  and  the  bad  passions  of  men,  as  elicited  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  spirit  of  religious  emancipation  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  free  individual  activity;  and  there  can  be  do 
doubt  that  the  struggle  against  the  retrograde  dictatorship  of  the 
seventeenth  century  roused  all  the  generous  passions  in  favour  of 
the  critical  doctrine,  which,  in  its  systematized  condition,  was  the 
only  universal  organ  of  social  i)rogress.  On  the  other  hand,  negative 
doctrine,  speculative  and  social,  is  congenial  with  the  worsfpartsof 
human  nature.  Vanity  is  pampered  by  the  sovereignty  given  to 
every  man  by  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The  term  freethinker 
has  been  sufficiently  abused  by  theological  hatred ;  but,  uecessaiy 
as  the  title  was  to  express  resistance  to  intellectual  bondage,  i* 
indicates  also  that  no  equivalent  is  provided  for  the  ancient  guid- 
ance.    Ambition    accepts  with    eagerness    the  principle  of  the 
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soverei<^nty  of  the  people,  wliicli  opens  a  political  career  to  all 
Irho  can  achieve  it.  Pride  and  envy  are  gratified  by  the  procla- 
Ination  of  equality,  which  may  bo  either  a  generous  sentiment  of 
universal  fraternity  or  a  hatied  of  superiority,  according  to  the 
natures  tliat  entertain  it.  In  short,  tlie  mental  influences  which 
conduced  to  the  formation  of  the  negative  philosophy  were  strength- 
ened by  powerful  moral  influences,  tending  in  their  combiuation  to 
insurrecuonary  crises,  in  which  there  is  usually  a  welcome  ready 
for  those  who  fret  under  the  habitual  restraint  of  social  laws. 

In  surveying  the  history  of  the  critical  philosophy,  we  must  care- 
fully separate  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  case. 
The  latter  was  indispensable  to  the  political  actiou  ^"^^^w^^  *• 
of  the  revolutionary  doctrine ;  but  it  could  not  take  form  till  the 
spiritual  function  was  accomplished.  The  philosophical  emancipa- 
tion was  the  most  important,  because  it  brought  the  political  after 
it ;  and  the  political  could  not  have  occurred  without  the  philoso- 
phical. The  survey  is,  in  fact,  naturally  divided  into  three  portions: 
the  first  comprehending  the  systematic  formation  of  the  critical 
doctrine ;  the  second,  the  universal  propagation  of  the  movement  ot 
mental  emancipation ;  and  the  third,  the  political  emancipation, 
which  is  the  complement  of  the  spiritual. 

The  first  operation,  though  commonly  referred  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  certainly  belongs  to  the  seventeenth.     Aris- 
ing out  of  the  most  advanced  Protestantism,  it  grew      n^^^^^ 
in  silence  in  countries  which,  like  England  and  Holland,  had  been 
chief  seats  of  Protestant  change.     Its  organs,  like  those  of  Protes- 
tantism, must  be  derived  from  the  metaphysical  school,  which  had 
risen   to  power  in  the  chief  universities ;  but  they  were  genuine 
philosophers,  seriously  at  work,  in  their  own  way,  on  the  whole 
range  of  human  speculation,  and  not  at  all  like  the  mere  men  of 
letters  of  a  succeeding  age.     Three  great  men  led  the  philosophical 
revolution, — men  mutually  unlike  and  unequal,  but  concurring  in 
the  result ; — Hobbes  first,  then  Spinoza,  and  finally 
Bayle,  who,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Holland  to  work  freely.     Spinoza,  under  the  special  influence 
of  the  Cartesian  principle,  no  doubt  aided  the  emancipation  of  many 
systematic  minds,  of  which  indeed  we  have  proof  in  the  multitude 
of  refutations  aroused  by  his  audacious  metaphysics ;  but  he  cannot 
be  called  the  founder  of  the  negative  philosophy,  both  because  he 
followed  Hobbes,  and  because  the  highly  abstract  nature  of  his 
obscure  dogmatic  exposition  admits  of  no  sufHciently  marked  social 
use.     Bayle's  labours  had  this  last  quality  ;  but  the  disconnected 
character  of  his  partial  attacks,  even  more  than  chronological  con- 
siderations, marks  him  out  as  a  leader  of  the  propagation  of  the 
doctrine  lather  than  as  one  of  its  framers ;  though  he  had  undoubtedly 
a  share  in  its  formation.     We  are  thus  obliged  to  regard  Hobbes  as 
the  father  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy.    We  shall  hereafter  find  . 
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that  he  held  a  much  higher  position  tlian  this,  as  one  of  the  chief 
precursors  of  the  true  positive  pohty;  but  he  was  also  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  important  critical  views  which  have  been 
attributed  to  men  of  the  succeeding  century  who  were  only  the 
propagators  of  them. 

In  this  philosophy,  the  anti-theological  analysis  is  urged  as  for 
Its inteiuctuai  ^^  the  metaphysical  spirit  admits;  and  it  therefore 
character.  nffords  the  bcst  opiwrtuuity  for  contrasting  the  nega- 

tive philosophy  with  the  positive,  with  which  superficial  inquirers 
are  very  apt  to  confound  it.     The  negative  doctrine,  improperly 
called  atheism,  is  simply  a  final  phase  of  tlie  ancient  philosophy, 
fii-st  theological,  then  more  and  more  metaphysical,  while  retaining 
the  same  qualities,  the  same  absolute  spirit,  and  the  same  tendency 
to  handle  questions  which  sound  philosophy  discards,  as  inaccessible 
to  human  reason.     It  substitutes  Nature  for  the  Creator,  with  much 
the  same  character  and  office,  impelling  to  a  very  similar  worship; 
so  that  this  supposed  atheism  amounts  to  inaugurating  a  goddess  in 
ihe  place  of  a  god, — by  those  at  least  who  regard  this  transient 
stage  as  a  settled  one.     Such  a  transformation  may  eflfect  an  entire 
disorganization  of  the  social  system  which  coiTcsponded  to  the 
theological  philosophy ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  for- 
mation, social  or  intellectual,  of  a  genuine  new  philosophy.    The 
human  understanding  must  remain  subject  to  the  theologico-meta- 
physical  regime  till   the  consideration  of  universal  natural  laws 
becomes  })revalent :  and  that  was  impossible  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak,  from  men's  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  laws.     The 
]^ositive  philosophy  therefore  can  acknowledge  no  connection  with 
the  negative  doctrine,  further  than  that  the  negative  opened  a  way, 
and  established  a  preparation  for  the  positive.     Till  positive  con- 
ceptions prevail,  there  is  perpetual  danger  of  a  recurrence  to  the 
old  theological  doctrine;  and  the  negative  philosophy  affords  little 
better  security  against  this  danger  than  deism  itself.     It  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  all  theological  ideas,  which  are  identical  through 
all  their  transformations;  and  thus  we  may  explain  the  seeming 
paradox  of  the  affinity  between  the  obscure  systematic  pantheism 
of  the  metaphysical  schools  which  are  most  proud  of  their  advanced 
])osition,  and  the  spontaneous  fetichism  of  primitive  times.    Snch 
is  the  historical  estimate  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  critical 
movement. 

Morally  considered,  the  raeta])hysical  philosophy  presents  the  first 
Its  mm'ai  rational  co-ordination  of  the  celebrated  theory  of  self- 
character.  love,  improperly  ascribed  to  the  following  century. 
The  theory  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  /, 
as  before  explained, — of  the  notion  of  unity  in  the  human  beingi 
where  a  great  multiplicity  in  fact  exists;  for  the  preponderance 
of  personal  inclinations  in  our  organism  is  unquestionable.  The 
laborious  efforts  since  made  to  concentrate  our  moral  nature  on 
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benevolence  or  justice,  the  centres  of  which  are  naturally  weak  in 
comparison,  may  have  been  of  use  as  a  test  and  exposure  of  the 
metaphysical  doctrine ;  but  they  have  been  no  corrective  of  the 
foregoing  error,  and  therefore  no  resource  against  the  injuty  to  our 
moral  progress  that  it  has  .  caused.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the 
selfish  theory,  though  speculatively  appropriate  to  the  metaphysical 
theory,  is  directly  derived  from  theology,  which  makes  morality 
consist  in  a  care  for  personal  salvation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dis- 
interested affections  which  the  positive  philosophy  alone  can  duly 
encourage  and  direct.  Metaphysics  has  merely  transferred  the 
personal  anxiety  from  eternal  to  temporal  interests,  without  being 
able  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  morality  which  should  not  rest 
on  personal  calculation  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  appropriate 
danger  of  the  negative  doctrine,  in  this  respect,  was  that  by  its 
dogmatic  confirmation  of  this  view  of  human  nature  it  destroyed 
the  antagonism  which  went  far  to  neutralize  the  mischief  of  the 
theological  view, — the  setting  up  of  imaginary  personal  interests  in 
happy  opposition  to  real  ones ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  original  mischief  was  in  the  religious  proposal  of  a  personal  in- 
terest so  engrossing  that  its  prescribed  consideration  must  repress, 
as  far  as  our  nature  allows,  all  other  affections  whatever.  Here 
again  we  see  that  the  metaphysical  philosophy  is  a  protraction  of 
the  theological,  in  its  moral  as  in  its  intellectual  aspect ;  and  the 
theory  of  self-interest  is  no  mere  accident  occurring  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  but  one  of  its  primary 
features,  transferred,  under  modification,  from  the  preceding  regime. 
Politically  regarded,  the  formation  of  the  negative  philosophy  is 
marked  by  the  dogmatic  sanction  it  gives  to  that  its  political 
subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power  character. 
which  we  have  seen  to  bo  already  established,  but  which  was  not 
fully  accounted  for  till  Hobbes  offered  liis  decisive  discussion.  I 
have  said  enough  of  the  necessity  and  probable  duration  of  this 
state  of  things  to  be  enabled  now  to  pass  over  the  subject  lightly, 
merely  observing  that  while  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
temporal  dictatorship,  the  action  of  the  critical  philosophy  must 
stop  at  the  sinritual  disorganization,  deferring  its  attacks  on  the 
temporal  till  the  corresponding  reorganization  had  begun.  No 
doubt,  Hobbes  had  such  a  course  of  things  in  view,  though  his 
metaphysical  treatment  of  his  subject  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
supposing  the  provisional  state  to  be  a  permanent  one.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  have  supposed  that 
he  was  thus  framing  a  natural  and  durable  state  of  modern  society 
so  immediately  after  the  best  thinkers  had  declared  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  a  universal  revolution.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  his  philoso- 
phical successors,  of  whom  Voltaire  was  the  chief,  could,  however 
much  levity  was,  as  in  his  case,  mingled  with  sagacity,  have  doubted 
that  their  doctrine  was  a  transitional  one.     However  this  may  be, 
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it  18  easy  to  see  that  n  doctrine  which  restricted  its  action  to  the 
Hpiritnal  order  of  ideas  must  have  been  in  a  favourable  positioD, 
from  the  security  which  was  felt  by  rulers  as  long  as  their  temporal 
l)Ower  was  undi8turl)ed.  In  regard  to  Hobbes,  it  seems  to  me  re- 
markable that,  notwithstanding  his  national  predilection  for  aristoc- 
racy rather  than  royalty,  he  should  have  chosen  monarchical  power 
for  the  fiinii^le  centre  of  his  political  scheme;  and  this  view  of  his 
has  furnished  to  the  retrograde  school,  which  is  more  powerful  in 
England  than  anywhere  else  at  present,  a  specious  pretext  for 
avenging  the  peers  and  clergy  on  the  progressive  spirit,  by  repre- 
^?enting  it  as  an  abettor  of  despotism,  so  as  to  impair  by  a  welcome 
calumny  its  European  reputation.  My  impression  is  that,  in  the 
first  place,  Hobbes  was  aware  that  the  monarchical  dictatorship  was 
better  adapted  than  the  aristocratic  to  facilitate  the  necessary  decay 
of  the  old  system,  and  the  development  of  new  social  elements; 
and  that,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  instinctively  aware  that  his 
<loctrine,  far  from  being  specially  English,  must  meet  with  its  com- 
pletest  reception  and  development  among  nations  in  which  royally 
was  the  form  of  political  concentration :  instances  of  insight  and 
foresight  to  which  I  believe  the  sagacity  of  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher to  be  fully  adequate. 

So  much  for  the  foimation  of  the  negative  doctrine.    We  must 
now  proceed  to  observe  its  propagation.     Hitherto,  it 

apropagawn.  ^^^^  {yecji  restricted  to  a  few  select  minds;  but  its 

final  destination  depended  above  everything  on  its  becoming  suffi- 
ciently popularized.  The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  on 
this  new  revolutionary  phase  relates  to  the  change  in  the  centre 
of  movement,  and  in  its  permanent  organs. 

The  work  of  destroying  the  old  theological  and  military  system 
had  first  been  carried  on,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  In  those  countries  the  political  triumph  of  Pro- 
testantism had  neutralized  its  tendency  to  philosophical  emanci- 
pation by  connecting  with  the  conservative  system  the  kind  of 
organization  that  Protestantism  would  admit  of  Thenceforth, 
all  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  became  more  repugnant  to 
official  Protestantism  than  to  the  most  degenerate  Catholicism 
itself,  because  it  evidenced  the  radical  insufficiency  of  the  spiritual 
reformation  which  had  cost  so  much.  The  repugnance  extends 
beyond  official  Protestantism,  to  the  least  orthodox  dissenting  sects, 
which,  proud  of  their  comparative  freedom,  cling  the  more  earnestly 
to  the  doctrines  they  have  retained,  and  which  therefore  hold  m 
especial  horror  such  an  irresistible  concurrence  of  philosophical 
opinions  as  dispenses  at  once  with  all  this  laborious  Protestant 
transition.  In  Catholic  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
people  had  any  intellectual  liberty  left  at  all,  the  only  refuge  from 
complete  mental  despotism  was  in  the  negative  philosophy,  sys- 
tematically extended.    The  centre  of  the  intellectual  and  social 
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movement  was  therefore  transferred  to  Catholic  countries,  and 
especially  to  France.  The  whole  of  Christendom  was  concerned 
in  the  entire  reformatory  movement ;  but  its  purely  Protestant 
periods  were  conducted  by  Germany,  Holland,  and  Epgl^nd,  in 
succession,  while  France  was  destined  to  illustrate  its  last  revolu- 
tionary phase.  With  the  change  of  the  centre  of  philosophical 
movement,  came  a  change  of  its  organs.  We  may  assign  to  thfe 
period  the  rise  as  a  class  of  the  scholars,  or  men  of  letters,  who  now 
took  the  place  of  the  heads  of  faculties,  or  doctors  properly  so 
called ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  lawyers  provisionally  assumed 
the  social  authority  before  held  by  the  judges.  The  change  took 
place  as  a  matter  of  necessity  from  the  adhesion  of  the  universities 
to  the  retrograde  system,  after  having  been  the  first  movers  in  the 
critical  direction.  This  kind  of  defection,  which  began  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  soon  spread  to  Catholic  nations,  where  the  parlia- 
ments and  universities  were  seen,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  have  as  much  horror  of  intellectual  freedom  and  as 
much  attachment  to  the  retrograde  coalition  as  the  official  adminis- 
trators of  legalized  Protestantism  in  reformed  countries.  Meantime, 
the  universities  were  giving  an  education  less  and  less  doctrinal  and 
more  and  more  literary,  and  were  sending  forth,  in  every  country,  a 
great  number  of  men  who,  having  neither  positivity  enough  for 
true  scientific  culture,  nor  a  logical  training  for  the  philosophical 
profession,  in  its  true  sense,  nor  imagination  to  qualify  them  for  the 
poetic  career,  and  yet  deciding  upon  an  intellectual  vocation  of 
some  kind,  were  led  to  form  that  highly  equivocal  class  of  modern 
European  society,  which  have  no  express  mental  function,  and  are 
known  by  the  names  of  men  of  letters,  authors,  etc.  All  circum- 
stances being,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  the  lawyers,  unfavourable 
to  the  generation  of  deep  convictions,— even  of  such  obscure  meta- 
physical convictions  as  every  ancient  doctor  had  of  his  own, — these 
modern  scholars  could  not  be  the  agents  by  whom  the  negative 
philosophy  should  be  systematically  wrought  out:  but,  when  it 
was  once  founded  by  genuine  philosophers,  they  were  the  men  to 
direct  its  propagation,  in,  a  manner  more  active,  more  varied,  and 
more  effectual  than  could  have  been  adopted  by  a  more  truly  philo- 
sophical order  of  minds.  Their  defects  were  favourable  to  their 
work.  Their  want  of  profound  conviction  lessened  the  absolute 
character  of  their  propositions  ;  and  their  versatility  enabled  them 
to  meet  the  existing  social  need  of  partial  stimulation  in  various 
directions.  Such  an  intellectual  condition  would  be  truly  monstrous 
if  it  were  regarded  as  permanent;  but  it  was  adapted  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  last  stage  of  the  spiritual  disorganization. 
•  By  tliis  time  the  emancipation  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the 
mere  existence  of  anti-theological  discussion  brought  after  it  the 
certainty  of  the  propagation  of  the  philosophical  movement,  the 
only  hindrance  to  which  was  the  horror  with  which  men  were 
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taught  to  regard  the  orgnns  of  emancipatioD, — a  horror  which 
must  presently  give  way  hefore  fiimiliarity.     The  advocates  of  the 
old  theology  confirmed  the  tendency  to  scepticism  by  themselves 
subordinating  faith  to  reason  in  their  appeals  on  behalf  of  tie 
entire  body  of  doctrine;   and  from  the  very  nature  of  religious 
concq)tions,  whose  power  results  altogether  from  their  spontaneouH 
iiess,  nothing  can  preserve  them  from  destruction  when  they  ha^e 
once  become  the  subject  of  discussion,  whatever  triumph  they  may 
at  first  obtain.     Thus  the  spirit  of  controversy  peculiar  to  moio- 
theism,  and  especially  to  the  Catholic  form  of  it,  must  be  historically 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  continuous  decline  of  the  theological 
philosophy.     The  innumerable  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of 
God,  so  ostentatiously  disseminated  since  the  twelfth  century,  prcve 
that  bold  doubts  on  that  subject  were  in  existence ;  and  the  defence 
tended  to  increase  them,  both  by  the  weakness  of  many  of  the 
extremely  various  arguments,  and  by  the  very  decision  of  otters, 
which  suggested  the  logical  sin  that  had  been  committed  all  aioo^ 
in  admitting  corresponding  opinions,  without  being  able  to  support 
them  by  such  victorious  proofs.     Pascal  seems  to  me  to  have  beea 
the  only  philosopher  of  the  theological  school  who  really  under- 
stood, or  at  least  clearly  pointed  out,  the  danger  of  controversial 
demonstrations,  such  as  abounded  in  his  time :  and  when  he  stated 
his  view,  the  consequence  was  that  theology  was  reproached  with 
receding  before  reason,  after  having  long  api)ealed  to  its  arbitration. 
This  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  famous  arguments  derived 
from  the  scheme  of  natural  i)henomena.     Pascal  regarded  these  as 
particularly  indiscreet,  though  dogmatic  theology  derived  its  chief 
evidences   thence   for   several   centuries,   little   suspecting  that  a 
further  study  of  nature  would  disclose  the  extreme  imperfection 
of  the  economy  which  inspired  a  blind  and  absolute  admiration, 
before  it  could  be  explored  in  the  positive  spirit. 

We  thus  see  how  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  propagation  of  the 
negative  doctrine, — for  its  transmission  from  the  pure  thinkers  to 
the  a\ithors  who  were  to  popularize  it.  We  may  discern  how  the 
title  of  philosopher  had  been  lowered  before  it  could  be  applied  to 
these  last,  to  whom  the  art  of  expression  was  more  important  than 
the  power  of  thinking;  but  the  intellectual  and  social  need  of  their 
office  assigns  a  place  in  history  to  the  most  important  of  their  class, 
School  of  with  Voltaire  at  their  head, — the  singularly  admir- 
Voitaire.  q\^\q  combination  of  secondary  intellectual  qualities 
in  his  mind  presenting  so  largely  the  appearance  of  strength  and 
genius.  In  its  passage  from  the  thinkers  to  the  writers,  the  nega- 
tive philosophy  assumed  a  weaker  character,  both  in  accommodation 
to  the  feebler  rationality  of  the  new  organs  and  for  the  sake  of  tb^ 
universal  propagation  of  the  movement.  The  school  of  Voltaire 
brought  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  and  Bayle  to  a  stop  at 
deism,  properly  so  called,  wliich  was  sufficient  for  the  entire  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  religious  system,  while  it  was  less  alarming.  It  suited 
that  school,  in  their  logiail  weakness,  to  prolong  for  their  own  use 
the  inconsistency  of  Protestantism,  by  which  religion  is  destroyed 
in  the  name  of  the  religious  principle,  so  as  to  include  within  the 
movement  the  most  timid  believers.  The  intellectual  and  socfal  mig-  * 
chief  of  their  method  is  evident  now  in  the  encouragement  thereby/*? 
given  to  convenient  hy[)0cri8y,  and  by  the  contusion  it  has  caused  in 
the  popular  mind  about  the  real  direction  of  the  movement,  which 
it  is  supposed  by  many  pretended  thinkers,  may  be  stopped  at  deism. 
In  like  manner  their  predecessors  supposed  it  might  be  stopped  at 
the  Socinian  phase,  at  the  Calvinistic,  and  even  at  the  Lutheran, — 
no  failure  having  conveyed  any  instruction  to  successive  sects.  The 
absurdity  reached  its  height  when  the  movement  of  emancipation 
was  expected  to  stop  at  the  least  substantial  and  durable  of  all  theo- 
logical states.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  Durpose  to  examine  the 
methods  of  propagation  employed  by  the  school  of  Voltaire ;  but  I 
may  just  point  out  that  their  work  was  less  hindered  than  might  be 
supposed  by  the  negative  character  of  their  doctrine.  The  absence 
of  common  convictions,  and  the  presence  of  as  many  views  as  there 
were  men,  were  of  little  consequence  when  the  work  to  be  done  was 
that  of  destroying  what  they  all  alike  disbelieved.  Their  intellectual 
differences  and  moral  and  social  rivalries  might  however  have  dis- 
credited their  work,  as  they  had  that  of  Protestantism,  but  for 
Diderot's  happy  expedient  of  the  Encyclopedic  enterprise,  which 
might  serve  as  a  centre  for  the  most  divergent  efforts,  and  give 
some  appearance  of  a  philosophical  system  to  the  aggregate  of  these 
incoherent  speculations.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  conception,  directed  by  the  metaphysical  spirit  alone, 
and  wholly  unfit  to  give  an  idea  of  Bacon's  great  original  project, 
either  as  to  spirit  or  method.  The  carrying  out  of  that  project  is 
even  yet  premature,  being  in  no  way  related  to  a  negative  philos- 
ophy, and  impracticable  till  a  truly  positive  philosophy  shall  have 
obtained  its  due  ascendency. 

Such  is  the  historical  view  of  the  most  decisive  and  prolonged 
part  of  the  philosophical  movement  appointed  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  we  consider  the  superficial  or  sophistical  nature 
of  the  attacks  aimed  against  the  old  system,  and  the  weak  logic  and 
the  irrational  direction  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  we  shall  see 
that  nothing  but  miracle  could  have  accounted  for  their  success,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  modern  society, 
as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  four  centuries  of  change.  The  efforts  of 
the  destructive  school,  which  would  have  exerted  but  little  influ- 
ence some  centuries  before,  were  now  countenanced  and  sustained 
by  eminent  contemporaries  of  eveiy  order,  whether  they  took  any 
active  part  in  them  or  not.  The  original  sanction  which  the  nega- 
tive philosophy  had  given  to  the  temporal  dictatorship  happily 
concealed  its  revolutionary  tendencies  from  commonplace  states- 
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men,  who  can  estiraate  none  but  immediate  material  consequences; 
l>ut  it  is  imi)088ible  to  suppose  that  the  {)olitical  genius  of  Frederick 
the  Great  was  blind  to  the  bearings  of  the  intellectual  movement 
The  conf^tant  protection  afforded  by  so  competent  a  judge  to  the 
propagation  of  the  movement  could  arise  only  from  a  strong  convic- 
ifon  of  the  provisional  necessity  of  a  negative  phase  like  that  of  hin 
time,  in  preparation  for  the  natural  organization  of  a  rational  and 
])acific  philosophy,  such  as  had  ever  been,  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  the  object  of  aspiration  of  all  superior  men,  of  all 
castes  and  conditions. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  notice  very  briefly  the  political 
JtspoHticai  action  of  the  negative  philosophy, — ^the  preparation 
action,  for  the  great  revolutionary  outburst  which  was  sure 

1o  occur  whenever  the  spiritual  disorganization  should  have  goneso 
i'ar  as  to  turn  attention  upon  the  temporal.     The  new  philosophical 
school  had  appealed  to  the  intellect  of  men,  however  feebly  and 
frivolously.     The  new  political  school  appealed  to  the  passions  of 
men,  and  thence  derived  such  strength  as  it  obtained.     I  need  not 
say  that  its  advent  and   its  action  were  inevitable.     Hobbes  had 
favoured  the  temporal  dictatorship  so  far  as  to  advocate  its  being 
left  intact, — provisionally,  of  course,  and  as  long  as  there  was  work 
to  do  in  the  spiritual  department ;  and  when  the  critical  spirit  had 
finished  the  work  of  destruction  there,  it  was  so  far  exhausted,  or 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  total  anarchy,  that  it  passed  on  some- 
what feebly  to  the  attack  on  terapoial  institutions,  and  showed 
little  firmness  against  serious  resistance.    As  philosophy  extended 
to  the  multitude,  the  philosophical  class  consisted  of  minds  more 
and  more  ordinary,  united  to  characters  less  and  less  lofty,  and  fully 
inclined  to  reconcile,  each  in  his  own  case,  the  honours  of  an  easy 
mental  emancipation  with  the  profit  of  an  indulgent  political  appro- 
bation, according  to  the  example  set  by  many  of  their  Protestant 
precursors.   At  tlie  same  time,  the  temporal  rule  was  becoming  more 
and  more  retrograde  and  corrupt,  through  the  growing  incapacity 
of  royalty  and  the  progressive  demoralization  of  the  aristocracji 
wiiich  had  al)dicated  its  original  and  honourable  function.    In  this 
state  of  things  the  critical  pi lilosophy  would  have  been  of  less  social 
School  of        use,  as  it  was  more  urgently  needed,  if  Rousseau  had 
Rousseau.       j^q^  roused  men  by  convincing  them  that  moral  and 
political  regeneration  was  the  true  end  of  the  philosophical  move- 
ment, which  would  otherwise  end  in  mere  fruitless  intellectual 
agitation.     Eousseau  brought  to  the  task  only  his  sophisms  and  his 
passions,  which  closely  belonged  to  each  other.     His  nature  was 
more  that  of  the  artist  than  the  philosopher ;  and  the  work  of 
framing  the  revolutionary  philosophy  into  a  political  system  ^^^ 
left  to  another  order  of  minds.     This  had  been  partly  done  beforOf 
and  some  sober-minded  men  were  employed  upon  it  now ;  but  the 
audacious  outbreak  of  Eousseau,  with  his  great  paradox,  was  neces- 
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pary  to  direct  social  indignation  upon  the  general  vices  of  the  old 
social  organization,  while  it  not  the  less  involved  the  principle  of 
all  possible  social  disturbance  by  the  barbarous  negation  of  Society 
itself.  To  understand  the  service  rendered,  amidst  fearfnl  mis- 
chiefs, we  must  consider  that  political  philosophy  was  'then  ^ 
imperfect  that  the  best  minds  conceived  of  no  other  improvement  ^ 
than  by  means  of  modifications  of  the  old  system,  whose  very  con- 
ditions of  existence  were  extinct.  Thus  all  chance  of  reorganization 
seemed  to  be  thrown  away,  and  the  movement  to  be  abortive  in  its 
last  stage,  when  the  anarchical  school  of  Eousseau  intervened,  to 
open  an  issue  to  the  great  negative  process  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  so  long,  and  must  now  be  bronght  to  its  revolutionary  crisis. 
Such  is  the  sad  necessity  which  condemns  social  conceptions  to  gain 
ground  only  through  the  antagonism  of  enipirical  errors,  till  the 
ascendency  of  the  positive  philosophy  shall  have  rationalized  this 
last  great  order  of  human  speculations. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  this  temporal  application  of  the  negative 
philosophy  is  its  retrograde  tendency  in  spiritual  matters,  which 
connected  it  rather  with  the  Protestant  than  with  the  philosophical 
movement,  though  it  took  its  origin  from  the  latter.  In  the  philo- 
sophical school,  systematic  deism  was  merely  a  provisional  conces- 
sion, preparatory  to  entire  theological  emancipation  ;  whereas,  in 
the  political  school,  deism  was  the  basis  of  the  social  Utopia,  and 
the  only  security  against  total  anarchy.  The  growing  tendency  of 
this  natural  disposition  was  to  bring  back  the  school  to  Socinianism, 
or  even  to  Calvinism,  in  its  strict  sense,  in  proportion  to  the  sense 
of  the  social  inanity  of  a  religion  without  a  woiship  and  a  priesthood. 
Thus  we  see  how  the  two  chief  schools  of  the  last  century  were 
led  by  their  respective  opposite  instincts  to  regard  deism  as  a 
temporary  station,  whence  the  one  may  go  forward  and  the  other 
backward,  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  old  rehgious  system ;  and  here 
we  find  the  explanation  of  the  different  impression  made  by  the 
two  schools  on  the  sacerdotal  instinct  of  our  time,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  conformity  of  their  theological  dogmas. 

The  political  school  of  the  negative  doctrine  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  Eousseau ;  but  we  must  not  over-  The,  Econo- 
look  the  participation  in  it  of  the  political  sect  of  the  ^^*^*- 
Economists,  who  bore  a  large  share  in  the  disorganization  of  the 
ancient  social  system.  Without  repeating  what  1  have  said  before, 
or  anticipating  what  I  shall  have  to  say  in  the  next  chapter,  I  must 
just  observe  here  that  the  revolutionary  action  of  the  Economists 
consisted  in  the  proof  that  they  offered  to  rulers  themselves  that 
governments  cannot  direct  industrial  progress, — an  all-important 
point,  because,  military  activity  having  declined,  governments  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  chief  temporal  prerogative,  and,  with  it,  of 
the  last  habitual  pretext  for  war,  which  had  by  that  time  become 
essentially  commercial  in  character.     Notwithstanding  its  absurdi- 
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ties  and  exaf^geratioDS,  tin's  school  rendered,  in  this  way,  iinques- 
tionable  services  to  the  task  of  the  last  century.     Its  chief  influence 
is  attributable  to  the  work  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  it  was  the  off- 
spring of  Protestantism,   through  the    industrial  superiority  of 
Protestant  nations ;  but  its  chief  development  took  place,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  negative  philosophy,  in  France.    It  is  curious 
that    the    first    professorships    of    this  pretended    science    were 
established  in  Spain,  and  in  the  least  advanced  parts  of  Iftily; 
so  curiously  were  its  revolutionary  origin  and  tendency  concealed 
under   special  forms  which  made  it  acceptable  to  the  existing 
powers,  which  it  in  fact  regarded  only  as  a  useful  administrative 
instrumentality.     Yet  it  sanctioned  the  spirit  of  individualism  and 
the  state  of  no-government :   and  some  of  its  professors  dedace 
from  it  the  superiiiiousness  of  all  regular  moral  instruction,  and  all 
official  encouragement  of  science  and  the  fine  arts;  and,  as  I 
before  remarked,  the  latest  attacks  on  the  institution  of  property 
itself  have  arisen  out  of  the  metaphysics  of  political  economy, — wsk 
that   its  proper  office   is  accomplished,  and  that  it   tends,  like 
other  parts  of    the  negative  philosophy,  to  the  anarchy  wliicli 
succeeds. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  evils  attendant  on  this  phase  of  the 
Attendant  negative  philosophy  will  come  under  consideration 
«^*^»-  hereafter.     Here  I  need  merely  notify  wliat  they 

were,  for  the  sake  of  historical  completeness.  Th9  intellectual 
guides  of  the  time  were  wanting  in  depth  of  conviction,  and 
accordingly  in  rational  consistency.  The  most  important  and 
difficult  questions  were  delivered  over  to  the  minds  the  least 
qualified  to  treat  of  tliem ;  the  social  movement  was  in  the  hands 
of  sophists  and  orators,  and  the  passions  were  appealed  to  to  settle 
difficulties  which  required  the  most  careful  intellectual  manage- 
ment. The  Catholic  system  became  the  subject  of  an  undue 
hatred ;  and  the  Protestants  longed  to  restoi-e  the  early  Christian 
times,  and  others,  the  polytheistic  system, — a  curious  evidence  of  the 
last  desire  being  an  actual  series  of  attempts  to  revive  the  reputa- 
tion of  Julian  the  Apostate.  Again,  there  was  a  reproduction  of 
the  old  Greek  notion  of  a  kind  of  metaphysical  theocracy,  under  the 
form,  in  Protestant  minds,  of  a  reign  of  Saints,  and  in  others,  oi 
a  reign  of  Sages.  There  was,  again,  a  decided  aggravation  of  the 
tendency  to  set  practice  above  theory, — to  prefer  immediate  expe- 
dients to  general  principles,  and  to  refer  all  social  difficulties  to 
temporal  institutions  for  their  cure ;  and  hence  arbitrary  regulations, 
which  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  laws,  encroached  upon  the 
domain  of  morals  and  opinions.  Such  were  the  intellectual  errors 
and  extravagances  of  the  time,  in  some  of  which  the  philosophical* 
and  in  others  the  political,  school  was  most  deeply  involved,  while 
neither  school  was  irreproachable  in  regard  to  any  one  error.  The 
moral  errors  are  obvious  enough.    All  the  ancient  bases  of  moralityi 
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public  and  private,  were  destroyed,  and  principles  of  conduct  were 
delivered  over  to  the  estimate  of  individnal  consciences,  which  were 
bnt  too  apt  to  involve  moral  ideas  in  their  hatred  of  the  correspond- 
ing theological  conceptions.  Wise  as  were  the  moral  prepossessions 
imparted  by  Catholicism,  they  could  not  withstand  the  dissolving 
action  of  such  metaphysical  discussion  as  that  of  the  last  century ; 
and  that  we  possess  any  morality  at  all  beyond  the  8im[)lest  rules 
applicable  to  the  most  obvious  positions,  and  comprehensible  by 
the  rudest  minds,  is  owing  to  the  natural  instinct  of  morality  in 
Man,  and  the  increasing  influence  of  modern  civilization.  Between 
the  moral  impotence  of  a  negative  doctrine  and  the  active  vitiating 
influence  of  a  sophistical  doctrine,  the  philosophical  schools  of  the 
last  century  exhibited  a  moral  deterioration  very  like  that  of 
Epicurus,  which  indeed  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  extol.  We 
can  see  how  the  deistical  movement  developed  the  moral  evils 
which  grew  out  of  the  Protestant  movement,  by  urging  to  its  ulti- 
mate limit  the  spiritual  disorganization  which  was  its  universal 
principle.  In  such  a  result  we  see  the  proof  of  the  temporary 
character  of  this  pretended  philosophy,  formed  as  it  was  to  destroy, 
while  it  was  utterly  unable  to  organize  even  the  simplest  human 
relations ;  and  the  more  it  triumphed  in  its  political  direction,  the 
more  conspicuous  was  its  organic  imbecility.  Looking  at  the  two 
philosophies,  and  seeing  how  the  theological  could  not  preserve  the 
morality  that  the  metaj)hysical  destroyed,  and  how  the  process  was 
hastened  by  the  old  morality  being  disgraced  by  the  intellectual  dis- 
credit of  theology,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  only  resource  is  in 
the  positive  philosophy,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  needs  at  once 
of  order  and  of  progress,  in  which  the  two  former  philosophies, 
taking  them  under  their  respective  charge,  have,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  unite  them,  signally  failed. 

We  have  now  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  the  old  system 
under  the  action  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  see  how  the  elements  of  a  new  system  had  been 
forming  and  silently  arising  in  the  midst  of  the  destruction ;  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  form  that  estimate  of  these  materials  of 
social  reorganization  which  has  hitherto  been  impracticable,  for 
want  of  the  doctrine  which  should  guide  the  process,  and  to  which 
we  must  look  for  the  full  termination  of  the  transition  stage,  which 
was  virtually  fulfilled  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

RISE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS   OF  THE  POSITIVE  STATE. — ^PREPARATIOK 

FOR   SOCIAL  REORGANIZATION. 

We  have  finislied  tli«  irksome  task  of  observinpj  the  process  of 
dissohition  of  the  old  system  of  society  during  the  last  five 
centuries ;  and  we  may  now  turn  to  the  pleasanter  consideration 
of  the  reorganizing  movement  which  was  going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

In  fixing  the  date  of  tlie  beginning  of  the  new  social  formation, 
Date  of  mod'     we  must  remember  that  there  is  an  interval  between 
era  history.      the  generation  of  new  social   classes  and   the  first 
manifestiition  of   their  tendencies.     Considered  in  this  way,  it  is 
the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  must  fix  upon  as 
the  time  when  the  organic  industry  of  modern  soo|ety  began  to 
assume  a  cliaracteristic  quality.     All  the  chief  tokens  of  civilization 
indeed  concur  in  marking  that  era  as  the  true  origin  of  modern 
history.     The   industrial   expansion    was   then   signalized  by  the 
universal  legal  admission  of  communities  as  general  and  permanent 
elements  of  the  political  system,  not  only  in  Italy,  where  it  had 
liappened  some  time  before,  but  throughout  Western  Europe,  where 
the  event  was  sanctioned  by   various  titles  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain  ;  and  the  fact  is  marked  and  confirmed  by 
the  vast  insurrections  which,  in  almost  every  country,  and  especially 
in  France  and  England,  testified,  during  the   second  half  of  the 
century,  to  the  nascent  force  of  the  labouring  classes  against  the 
powers  which  were,  in  the  respective  cases,  specially  opposed  to 
them.     At  the  same  period  the  great  institution  of  paid  armies  was 
established  in  Italy  ;  and  they,  marking  a  phase  ^of  industrial  life 
among  modern  peoples,  are  as  important  in  the  organic  as  in  the 
critical  cormection.     Such  innovations  as  the  use  of  the  compass 
and  of  firearms  coincide  with  other  tokens  of  commercial  activity- 
And  the  same  impulsion  is  traceable  in  the  department  of  the  arts,, 
which  we  can  hardly  carry  back,  in  their  modern  aspect,  further 
than  Dante  and  Fetiarch  in  poetry,  and  the  works  of  their  time  ^^ 
pjunting  and  music.     The  scientific   movement  is  somewhat  kss 
evident ;  but  this  was  the  time  when  natural  philosophy  became  a 
special  study,  under  forms  corresponding  with  prevailing  opiuion^i 
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as  we  see  by  the  new  interest  excited  by  astronomy  in* i;he  intel- 
lectual centres  of  Western  Europe,  by  chemical  researches,  and 
even  by  the  first  sound  anatomical  observations  that  had  ever  been 
regularly  instituted.  Ttie  rise  of  philosophy,  though  the  latest,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  metaphysical  spirit  and  the  beginning  of  schol- 
asticism, indicated  the  approach  of  a  radical  renovation,  one 
symptom  o£  which  was  the  direction  taken  at  that  time  by  the 
controversy  of  the  Kealists  and  the  Nominalists.  From  all  the 
four  points  of  view  it  thus  appears  that  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  is  the  date  of  the  first  development  of  modern 
civilization,  as  far  as  we  may  venture  to  assign  dates  to  sociological 
processes,  which  are  too  gradual  to  have  any  natural  connection 
with  special  dates,  such  as  we  introduce  as  aids  to  order  of  thought 
and  precision  of  memory. 

The  development  of  new  social  elements  was  coincident  with  the 
decay  of  the  old  ones  in  this  way.  Their  early  Rise  of  new 
growth  was  both  repressed  and  concealed  under  the  elements. 
contemptuous  protection  of  the  preponderant  powers  of  the  time, 
till  those  powers  entered  into  mutual  conflict ;  then  the  new 
elements,  being  necessarily  called  in  as  auxiliaries,  could  not  but 
aid  by  their  mere  action  the  disorganization  of  which  the  conflict 
was  a  sign.  To  the  same  end,  as  the  Catholic  and  feudal  system 
was  transient  in  its  nature,  its  decline  must  begin  from  the  moment 
of  its  highest  splendour  ;  for,  its  provisional  office  being  fulfilled, 
its  elements  immediately  began  to  lose  at  once  the  aim  of  their 
activity  and  the 'restraint  which  had  curbed  their  mutual  antipathy. 
From  that  precise  moment  the  germs  of  the  new  system  began  to 
expand.  When  aggressive  warfare  was  over,  the  human  energy 
which  was  set  free  resorted  to  industrial  interests  for  occupation  ; 
and  when  the  monotheistic  philosophy  had  obtained  all  the  political 
ascendency  it  could  ever  have,  the  highest  minds,  finding  no  more 
theological  development  to  be  looked  for,  obtained  a  worthy  scope 
in  a  scientific  or  artistic  career.  Thus  we  see  that  there  was 
nothing  accidental  or  empirical  in  the  coincidence  of  the  rise  of 
the  new  order  of  things  with  the  decay  of  the  old,  but  rather  a 
precise  accordance  between  the  principles  and  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

As  to  the  order  which  we  should  assign  to  the  four  kinds  of 
development, — it  is  determined  by  the  great  law  of  the  priority  of 
the  more  general  and  simple  over  the  more  special  and  complex, — 
though  the  working  of  the  law  may  not  be  recognized  till  it  is 
revealed  by  distance  of  time.  This  law  is  not  confined  to  the  co- 
ordination of  speculative  conceptions,  but  extends  to  all  positive 
modes  of  human  activity,  practical  and  individual,  as  well  as  theo- 
retical and  collective ;  and  its  final  customary  application  will  be  in 
social  classification,  the  character  of  which  will  be  determined  by 
the  whole  of  its  deductions.    We  shall  see  this  fully  in  the  next 
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t. 


chnptor,'-i#Ti(l  I  mention  it  here  only  because  I  liaire  tD  arrange  my 
liistoricnl  rtiaterial  by  means  of  the  principle.  ^ 

The  way  in  whicli  it  is  to  l)e  applied,  amidst  the  distractia^ 
Philosophical  ^P^^ciality  of  the  multitude  of  human  occupations,  is 
onUrofem-  by  drawinpj  out  a  vaj*  line  comprehending  all  those 
phi/mints,  occupations,  from  the  most  insignificant  material  acts 
to  the  sublimest  speculations,  {esthetic,  scientific,  or  pliilosopliical, 
in  an  ascending  succession  of  generality  and  abstractness, .  lu  a 
normal  view  of  their  character  ;  and  therefore  in  a  descending  senes 
of  j)rofessions,  according  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  their 
immediate  purpose,  and  the  more  direct  utility  of  their  daily  opera- 
tions. Regarded  as  a  whole,  this  vast  series  presents  in  its  higher 
divisions  a  more  eminent  and  extended  relation,  but  one  less  com- 
])lete,  direct,  and  certain,  so  that  it  in  fact  often  fails;  whereas  the 
lower  divisions  compensate  for  their  inferior  and  restricted  nature 
l)y  the  plenitude,  promptness,  and  clearness  of  their  unquestionable 
services.  Individually  compared,  these  degrees  should  manifest  as 
they  ascend  a  more  nnd  more  marked  preponderance  of  the  noble 
faculties  which  most  distinguish  humanity;  and  the  corresponding 
social  labours  will  exhibit  a  more  complete  concentration  and  closer 
connection  in  ])roportion  as  we  ascend  to  works  which  are,  on 
account  of  their  difficulty,  accessible  to  a  smaller  number  of  co- 
operators,  while  they  need  a  smaller  variety  of  organs,  according  to 
the  more  extended  scope  of  their  respective  action ;  whence  results 
a  more  vast  but  less  intense  development  of  the  imiy^rsal  sociality 
which,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  descending  hierarchy,  diminishes 
n)ore  and  more  till  it  is  restricted  almost  within  the  limits 
of  domestic  life,  where,  in  truth,  it  is  most  valuable  and  best 
relished. 

This  series  is  like  the  animal  hierarchy  (of  which  it  is  in  facta 
kind  of  special  prolongation),  in  admitting  and  even 
requn  ing,  m  the  midst  ot  its  continuity,  some  rational 
divisions,  founded  on  the  affinities  which  occasion  certain  modes  of 
activity.  Of  those  divisions,  the  first  and  most  important  results 
from  the  dixtinction  between  the  i)ractical  and  the  speculative  life, 
wiiich  we  have  been  studying  under  the  names  of  the  temporal  and 
tiie  spiritual  order.  We  need  not  subdivide  the  first  of  these, 
which  we  may  call,  in  a  general  way,  the  action  of  Man  upon 
nature:  but  the  other,  the  speculative  life,  must  be  divided  into 
two, — aesthetic  and  scientific  speculation.  And  thus  we  have  that 
}>ait  of  the  scale  appropriate  to  modern  civilization  divided  into 
three  great  orders ; — the  Industrial  or  practical ;  the  Esthetic  or 
])oetic;  and  the  Scientific  or  philosophical, — of  which  this  is  the 
natural  order.  All  are  indispensable  in  their  several  ways:  they 
represent  universal,  though  not  equally  pressing  needs ;  and  apti' 
tudes  also  universal,  though  unequally  marked.  They  corre8|)0U" 
to  the  three  several  aspects  under  which  eveiy  subject  may  ^ 
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positively  regarded, — as  good  or  beneficial,  as  beautiful,  and  as  tnie. 
They  are  regarded  in  tins  ascending  order  by  coniinonplace  minds, 
in  which  the  affective  life  pi-evails  largely  over  the  intellectual ; 
whereas  the  reverse  order  is  the  rational  one,  and  that  which  gains 
upon  the  other  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  assumes  a  larger  share 
in  the  human  evolution : — all  which  is  consistent  with  what  we 
liave  fleen  to  be  the  result  of  our  cerebral  organization,  which  com- 
pelfi  men  in  general  to  think  "most  of  practical  utility,  and  next  of 
ideal  perfection ;  while  very  few  are  qualified  for  the  persevering 
search  after  abstract  truth.  Whichever  way  we  enter  upon  the 
study  of  the  classification  of  human  pursuits,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  shall  find  the  aesthetic  element  always  intermediate  between  the 
industrial  and  the  scientific,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  with- 
out however  preventing  then-  having  direct  relations  with  each 
other.  Such  is  the  series  which  furnishes  the  only  rational  basis 
for  a  statical,  and  therefore  for  a  dynamical  analysis  of  inodern 
civilization.  But  there  is  a  furtlier  subdivision  which,  though 
merely  provisional,  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  because,  however  certain 
to  disappear,  its  duration  is  no  less  than  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  future  complete  establishment  of  the 
positive  philosophy.  I  refer  to  the  distinction  between  science  and 
philosophy,  which,  it  may  have  been  observed,  I  have  just  spoken 
of  as  one.  Tliey  are  radically  one :  but  at  present  our  science  is 
not  so  philoitphical,  nor  our  philosophy  so  scientific,  as  to  permit 
their  being  thoroughly  united  in  our  view ;  and  for  purposes  of  his- 
torical ex[)Osition  of  the  last  five  centuries,  we  must  make  a  fourth 
element  out  of  this  subdivision.  In  fact,  we  must  submit  to  a 
final  protraction  of  that  old  Greek  eiror  of  twenty  centuries 
ago,  of  separating  natural  from  moral  philosophy ;  an  error 
which  has  been  sustained  and  rendered  conspicuous  during  the 
last  five  centuries  by  the  expansion  of  natural  philosophy,  properly 
60  called,  and  the  consecutive  transformations  of  moral  philos- 
ophy. I  proceed,  then,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  four 
classes  of  social  elements, — the  industrial,  the  sesthetic,  the  scien- 
tific, and  the  philoso[)liical, — striving  to  keep  before  my  own  mind 
aind  the  reader*s  the  merely  provisional  character  of  the  last 
division. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  while  all  the  four  elements 
cjoexist  permanently,  they  are,  from  their  nature.  Order  of 
developed  at  unequal  rates ;  and  also  that  the  same  succession, 
law  which  regulates  their  respective  positions  in  the  scale,  decides 
%he  succession  of  their  development ;  and  again,  that  the  rise  of 
^ny  one  of  them  impels  that  of  the  rest.  I  need  not  enlarge  again  on 
t»he  reciprocal  influence,  for  direction  and  excitement,  of  the  scienti- 
:fic  evolution  and  the  industrial ;  and  the  great  social  consequences 
^f  this  connection  will  appear  hereafter.  But  we  are  much  less 
^iware  of  the  equally  certain  connection  between  the  aesthetic  and 
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the  two  «xtreme  evolutions.  The  ix)8itive  theory  of  hnman  nature 
shows  us  that  the  cultivation  of  art  naturally  succeeds  that  of 
industry,  and  prejjares  for  science  and  philosophy ;  and  when  the 
progression  is,  by  an  exceptional  course,  in  an  inverse  direction,  it 
18  certain,  though  not  so  obvious,  that  scientific  activity  urges  to 
a  certain  aBsthetic  activity,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  raental  relaxa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  practice  of  art  is  again  favourable  to  in<)08toY. 
And  thus  it  appears  that  the  mutual  action  of  these  elements"!^  aft 
unquestionable  as  their  respective  position ;  that  is,  their  dynamical 
as  their  statical  arrangement. 

In  regard  to  the  historical  application  of  this  arrangement,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  origin  of  any  element  that  we 
are  here  concerned  with,  but  its  historical  appearance, — it  seems 
unquestionable  that  we  must  ascend  the  scale,  noticing  first  the  in- 
dustrial nK]>('ct  of  modern  civilization,  and  rising  to  the  philosophical 
It  is  certainly  the  industrial  quality  of  modern  societies  which  ofiers 
their  first  great  contrast  with  those  of  antiquity.     The  industrial 
element  is  new  ;  and  the  others,  though  far  more  powerful  in  recent 
than  in  ancient  times,  had  then  a  very  conspicuous  existence.    After 
the  emancipation  of  the  primitive  labourers,  the  most  advanced 
societies  were  mainly  distinguished  by  the  gradual  preponderance 
of  the  industrial  over  the  military  life ;  and  it  was  thus  the  source 
of  their  other  essential  attiibutes,  and  the  mainspring  of  their 
method  of  social  training.     The  intellectual  awakening  consequent 
on  this  practical  activity,  and  the  relative  ease  spread  through 
society,  naturally  occasioned  a  more  disinterested  extension  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  had  never  been  so  widely  propagated,  in  their  three 
chief  forms,  during  the  polytheistic  period.     In  another  view,  we 
see  that  the  improvement  in  the  industrial  arts  has  raised  them  to  a 
kind  of  aesthetic  quality, — especially  in  the  case  of  the  geometrical 
arts.     Again,  the  industrial  evolution  was  necessary  to  impart  \.^ 
the  scientific  spirit  of  modern  times  the  thorough  positivity  which 
characterizes  it,  and  which   has  extended  from  it  to  the  philoso- 
phical spirit.     So  that,  on  all  accounts,  we  see  that  the  ascendiDg 
direction  is  that  in  which  human  progression  is  to  be  traced ;  aud 
that  the  descending  one,  which  alone  is  perfectly  rational,  is  im- 
practicable till  social  science  has  advanced  much  further  than  at 
present 

Such  doubt  as  there  is,  relates  to  the  order  of  the  aesthetic  and 
scientific  evolutions.  Though  their  order  is  usually  what  I  have 
now  made  it,  it  may  be  objected  that  in  Germany,  the  development 
of  science  clearly  preceded  that  of  art.  But,  for  this  single  instance, 
exceptional  reasons  might  be  assigned,  if  it  were  within  my  p^ 
vince  ;  and  it  must  be  our  rule  to  study  the  civilization,  not  of  aV 
one  nation,  however  important,  but  of  the  whole  portion  of  man- 
kind involved  in  the  movement  of  western  Europe ;  that  is  (speci- 
fying the  nations  once  for  all),  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany, 
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ftnd  Spain.  tThjese  five  great  nations  may  be  regardetTYis  having 
constituted,  after  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Age8,»one  single  people, 
imtnensely  different  in  various  respects,  but  bound  up  together 
under  the  Catholic  and  feudal  system,  and  undergoing  together  all 
the  subsequent  changes  which  the  system  brought  after  it.  This 
being  our  field  of  observation,  we  shall  decide  that  the  scientific 
deywlopment  was  certainly  posterior  to  the  aBsthetic.  This  is 
i^e^ipirkably  clear  in  regard  to  Italy,  which  led  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  most  important  particulars  of  civilization,  and  in 
which  we  observe  the  spirit  of  Art  gradually  growing  up  on  the 
traces  of  industry,  and  preparing  the  way  for  science  and  philos- 
ophy, through  its  beneficent  property  of  awakening  speculation  in 
even  the  most  ordinary  minds.  As  the  descending  order,  how- 
ever, was  the  natural  one  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when  all 
civilization  issued  from  the  theocratic  principle;  and  as  it  will 
again  be  the  natural  one  when  society  Hhall  be  philosophically 
organized,  it  is  now  the  natural  order  in  the  inteiior  of  each  of  the 
divisions  in  the  scale  of  human  pursuits.  In  each,  we  shall  find 
the  course  of  progression  to  be  from  the  more  general  to  th6  more 
special, — from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  And  thus,  for  five 
centuries  past,  the  ascending  and  descending  order  of  progression 
has  gone  forward, — the  one  for  the  general  human  advancement, 
and  the  other  for  the  three  special  modes  of  advancement.  The 
actual  case  r^rosents  the  natural  course  of  an  ideal  society,  whose 
early  stages  c5uld  be  preserved  from  theology  and  war;  and  it  is 
exhibited  to  us  now  in  the  more  restricted  instance  of  individual 
education, — in  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  spontaneous, — in  which 
aesthetic  follo\ys  industrial  activity,  and  prepares  for  scientific 
and  philosophical  action. 

I  have  thus  laid  down  the  date  and  order  of  succession  of  modern 
civilization ;  and  we  may  proceed  to  survey  its  four  great  depart- 
ments,— beginning  with  the  industrial  evolution. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  serfage  succeeded  to  slavery,  the 
change  constituted  a  kind  of  direct  incorporation,  in     r^^^  indus- 
the  earliest  degree,  of   the  agricultural  population     tkial  Move- 
with  society  in  general,  to  whicli  that  population  had     ^^^''• 
been  hitherto  a  sort  of  domestic  animals.     From  that  moment,  the 
cultivator,  attached  to  the  land,  which  was  then  the  most  stable  of 
possessions,  began  to  acquire,  even  in  his  poor  and  precarious  con- 
dition, something  like  social  rights ; — if  no  more,  the  most  element- 
ary of  all, — that  of  forming  a  family,  properly  so  called,  which 
was  now  for  the  first  time  sanctioned  by  his  new  position.     This 
amelioration,  from  which  all  other  civil  emancipation  proceeded, 
seems  to  assign  the  country  as  the  first  seat  of  popular  enfranchise- 
ment ;  and  this  great  social  phenomenon  connects  itself  naturally 
with  the  instinctive  predilection  of  feudal  chiefs  for  an  agricultural 
life,  with  its  precious  independence,  and  with  the  fine  spectacle,  so 
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common  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  of  the  holy  hands  of  monks  l)eing 
extended  to  labours  always  before  regarded  as  degrading.     Thus, 
the  condition  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  less 
miserable  than  that  of  the  towns,  except  in  the  case  of  some  few 
centres,  which  were  of  great  importance  as  points  of  support  for 
future  efTorts.      There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  tendency  of  the 
medieval  system  to  distribute  the  population  uniformly,  even  in  the 
most  unfavourable  localities,  by  an  interior  influence,  analogoiu  to 
the  exterior,  which,  interdicting  invasion,  established  settled  popu- 
lations in  the  most  barren  coimtries  of  Europe.     We  must  unques- 
tionably refer  to  this  period  the  systems  of  great  public  works 
undertaken  to  improve  places  of  abode,  whose  inconveniences  could 
not  longer  be  escaped  from  by  a  hostile  emigration ;  for  it  was  now 
that  the  miraculous  existence  of  Venice,  and  yet  more,  of  Hollaed, 
began  to  become  possible,  by  means  of  obstinate  and  thoroughly 
organized  efforts,  beside   which  the    most  laborious  of    ancient 
operations  appear  but  secondaiy  affairs.     Here  then  was  a  begin- 
ning of  })opular  emancipation,  which  must  necessarily  precede  and 
j)repare  for  a  total  abolition  of  personal  slaver}*^  of  every  kind.    The 
next  period,  of  three  centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to 
that  of  the  eleventh,  was  the  season  of  a  final  preparation  for  the 
industrial  life,  which  must  succeed  to  the  abolition  of  popular  servi- 
tude.    Of  the  two  great  objects  of  the  institution  of  personal  bond- 
age, one  had  been  accomplished  under  the  period  of  conquest ;— the 
leaving  scope  to  military  activity  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
ends.     The  other, — the  providing  industrial  training  to  the  mass  of 
men,  to  whose  nature  toil  was  repugnant, — ^was  fulfilled  when  there 
was  a  cessation  of  the  influx  of  new  slaves,  and  when,  under  the 
feudal  system,  the  chiefs  were  dispersed  among  submissive  popula- 
tions, and  their  inferiors  were  initiated  into  industrial  life  by  a 
regular  organization.     A  starting-point  was  fixed  for  each  serf, 
wlience  he  might  proceed,  by  extremely  slow  degrees,  towards  indi- 
vidual inde})endence, — the  principle  of  which  was  universally  sanc- 
tioned by  Catholic  morality.     The  conditions  of  ransom,  usually 
very  moderate,  affixed  to  such  liberation,  besides  regulating  a  jnflt 
and  useful  indemnification,  furnished  a  significant  safeguard  of  such 
progress,  by  showing  that  the  freedman  was  capable  of  such  moder- 
ation and  foresight  as  rendered  him  fit  for  self-government    For 
this  indispensable  preparation  the  slave  of  a  more  ancient  time  was 
unfit,  while  the  serf  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  more  and  more  disposed 
to  it,  both  in  town  and  country,  by  the  infiuences  of  the  correspond- 
ing social  state. 

Such  was  the  temporal  infiuence  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding personal  emancipation.  The  spiritual  influence  is  obvious 
cnougli.  The  serfs  had  the  same  religion  with  their  superiors,  and 
the  same  fundamental  education  which  was  derived  from  it;  and 
not  only  did  religion  afford  them  rights  by  prescribing  reciprocal 
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duties,  but  it  steadily  proclaimed  voluntary  emancip^i^n  to  be  a 
Christian  duty,  whenever  the  labouring  class  showed  its  inclination 
and  its  fitness  for  liberty.  The  famous  bull  of  Alexander  III.,  on 
the  general  abolition  of  slavery  in  Christendom,  was  merely  a  sys- 
tematic sanction,  and  a  rather  late  one,  of  a  custom  which  had  been 
extending  for  some  centuries.  From  the  sixth  century,  the  temporal 
chiefs,  who  were  under  the  fresh  influences  of  Catholicism,  had  con- 
ferred personal  freedom,  sometimes  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  consider- 
able district ;  and  the  practice  spread  so  rapidly  that  history  relates 
some  few  cases  in  whicn  the  boon  came  too  early  for  the  needs  and 
the  desires  of  the  recipients.  The  influence  which  thus  wrought, 
was  not  that  of  moral  doctrine  alone.  The  morality  was  enforced 
by  the  persevering  action  of  a  priesthood  which  was  opposed  to  the 
institution  of  caste,  and  open  to  be  recruited  from  every  social  class, 
and  which  relied  mainly  for  the  permanence  of  its  organization  ou 
the  labouring  classes,  whose  rise  it  therefore  constantly  favoured. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  change,  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  was  less  burdensome  than  that  of  the 
artificers  in  the  towns :  but  the  emancipation  proceeded  faster  iii 
the  towns  than  in  the  country.  The  diffusion  of  the  agricultural 
population,  and  the  more  empirical  nature  of  their  daily  employ- 
ment, must  have  retarded  the  tendency  to  entire  emancipation,  and 
the  fitness  both  to  obtain  and  to  use  it ;  the  residence  of  their  chiefs 
in  the  midst  of  them  would  generally  relax  the  desire,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  ot'  enfranchisement;  and  the  spiritual  influence  itself 
would  be  at  its  weakest  in  that  case.  Whereas,  the  town  popula- 
tions which  had  obtained,  as  organized  communities,  full  industrial 
development,  reacted  upon  the  country ;  so  that  during  the  twelfth, 
and  yet  more  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cultivators  gradually 
obtained  freedom  in  almost  all  important  parts  of  Western  Europe, 
as  Adam  Smith  and  Hume  have  shown  us  in  expositions  which  are 
luminous,  in  spite  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  philosophy  of 
their  day. — If  we  look  at  the  process  from  the  other  end,  we  shall 
see  why  personal  liberty  must  have  been  first  obtained  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  The  servitude  was  more  onerous  there,  from  the 
absence  of  the  master,  who  delivered  over  the  multitude  to  the 
despotism  of  his  agent.  The  wish  for  liberation,  which  must  thence 
arise,  was  aided  by  the  concentration  of  numbers,  which  made  its 
fulfilment  the  easier.  A  far  more  important  reason  was  that  the 
labour  of  the  townsmen,  whether  manufacturing  or  commercial, 
was  of  a  more  abstract  and  indirect  nature,  requiring  a  more  special 
training  than  that  of  tilling  the  soil :  it  required  a  smaller  number 
of  agents,  a  more  easy  and  habitual  concert,  and  a  greater  freedom 
of  operative  action ;  a  concurrence  of  qualities  which  easily  explains 
the  earlier  emancipation  of  the  manufacturers  and  traders.  If  my 
space  permitted  further  analysis,  I  could  easily  show  that  the  traders, 
concerned  in  the  more  abstract  and  indirect   employment,  were 
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eiifmncbised  before  tbe  manufacturers ;  and  tbat  tbe  first  class  of 
traders  wbo  obtained  tbeir  freedom  were  tbose  wbo  were  concerned 
in  tbe  most  abstract  and  indirect  kind  of  commerce, — tbat  of  money 
excbanges.  Tbe  money-cliangers  rose  to  be  opulent  bankers,  tbe 
firvt  of  wbom  were  usually  Jews ;  and,  as  Jews,  outside  of  a  servi- 
tude wbicb  would  bave  incorporated  tbem  witb  Cbristians,  bowever 
otberwise  oppressed.  But  tbey  were  systematically  encouraged  by 
tbe  polity  of  tbe  time,  and  always  more  free  in  Borne  tban  in  any 
otber  part  of  Cbristendom.  In  precocious  Italy,  tbe  most  speciid 
precocity  was  in  tbe  commercial  genius  wbicb  made  Venice  the 
wonder  of  tbe  civilized  world ;  and  Genoa  and  Pisa,  even  before 
Florence.  The  same  kind  of  importance  distinguisbed  tbe  com- 
mercial elements  of  tbe  Hanii^eatic  League  and  cities  of  Flanders : 
and  tbe  nascent  industrial  prosperity  of  France  and  England  was 
attributable  to  tbe  establishments,  in  tbe  tbirteentb  century,  of  the 
Italian  and  Hanseatic  traders,  which,  from  being  mere  counting- 
bouses,  became  magazines,  and  were  at  length  transformed  into 
great  centres  of  manufacture. 

In  inquiries  of  a  diiferent  nature  from  this,  it  is  usual  to  present 
BiHh  ofpoii-    the  phase  of  political  struggle  as  beginning  witb  the 
ticai  liberty,     enfranchisement  of  communities,  without  inquiring 
wbetber  that  enfranchisement  had  any  other  origin  tban  accident, 
or  some  evidently  insufficient  cause.     I  must  avoid  any  sucb  fatal 
break  in  the  history  of  society  by  pointing  out  bow  and  when  any 
collective  liberty  was  acquired  by  communities.     Tbe  interval  be- 
tween the  obtaining  of  personal  and  collective  liberty  was  short; 
for  tbe  latter  was  not  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  tbe  former, 
because  without  it  there  could  be  no  great  industrial  progress,  but 
it  was  obtained  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  forces  of  opposition 
relaxed  before  growing  success.     Independence  was  obtained  more 
easily  than  personal  liberty,  because  it  was  known  tbat  the  one  could 
not  long  be  withheld  when  the  other  was  granted;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  the 
first  movement  and  the  beginning  of  the  other  was  longer  than  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eleventh  century.     The  feudal  organism,  disper- 
sive in  its  nature,  and  foreseeing  nothing  of  the  future  struggles 
which  must  ensue,  made  no  difficulty  of  admitting  industrial  com- 
munities among  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed.    The 
Catholic  organism  was  even  more  favourable  to  such  a  progression, 
not  only  Irom  Christian  principle,  but  from  the  support  that  the 
sacerdotal  polity  expected  to  derive  from  the  elevation  of  the  new 
classes,  whose  mental  emancipation  was  as  yet  dreamed  of  by  nobody. 
With  regard  to  the  dates, — the  entire  movement  of  personal 
emancipation,  from  the  end  of  slavery  to  the  end  of  serfage,  coin- 
cided with  that  of  defensive  warfare,  beginning  witb  Charles  Martel, 
and  ending  with  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  West: 
and  tbe  next  phase, — that  of  the  establishment  of  industrial  com- 
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ninnities,  with  its  resulting  operation  on  rural  enfranchisement, — 
was  coincident  with  the  crusading  struggle  against  the  invasion  of 
Mussulman  monotheism.  As  for  the  area,  it  was  precisely  that  of 
the  Catholic  and  feudal  system, — the  movement  taking  place  uni- 
versally within  the  limits  of  that  system,  and  nowhere  outside  of 
it,  either  under  the  Mohammedan  or  the  Byzantine  monotheism  ; 
and  it  was  easy  and  rapid  above  all  in  Itiily,  where  the  Catholic 
and  feudal  organism  manifested  its  greatest  vigour.  The  Catholic 
influence  showed  itself  in  the  permanent  anxiety  of  the  popes  to 
accommodate  the  differences  which  impeded  the  nascent  coalition  of 
the  industrial  communities,  whose  polity  was  for  a  long  time  habit- 
ually directed  by  the  religious  orders.  And  the  feudal  influence 
was  seen  at  the  western  limit  of  the  area,  where  the  Hanse  Towns 
arose  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  corresponding  with  the 
Italian  cities  by  the  natural  intervention  of  the  Flemish  towns,  and 
completing  the  general  constitution  of  the  great  industrial  move- 
ment of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  spread,  by  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
to  the  furthest  parts  of  the  East,  and  by  the  Northern  seas  to  the 
ijorthern  extremities  of  Europe ; — an  area  of  Euroj)ean  relations 
far  more  vast  than  the  Eoman  dominion  could  boast  in  its  proudest 
days.  It  is  for  philosophical  minds  to  feel  how  great  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  regime  which  gave  its  first  impulse  to  our  existing  civil- 
ization, however  incompatible  with  further  human  progress  that 
system  may  have  become. 

Our  next  step  must  be  to  ascertain  the  natural  characteristics 
of  this  new  moving  power,  and  to  point  out  the  vices  which  have 
equally  distinguished  it,  up  to  this  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  we  have  been  examining 
constitutes  the  greatest  temporal  revolution  ever  ex-     ^.       .   .  ^. 
penenced  by  mankind,  since  its  direct  effect  was  to    oftheindua- 
change  irrevocably  the  natural  mode  of  existence.     tHai^vMve- 
If  the  Greek  philosophers  of  twelve  centuries  before 
had  been  told  that  slavery  would  be  abolished,  and  that  the  freemen 
of  a  great  and  powerful  population  would  subject  themselves  to 
labours   then   considered  servile,  the  boldest  and  most  generous 
thinkers  would  have  called  out  upon  a  Utopia  so  absurd  and  utterly 
baseless :  for  the  world  was  yet  too  young  for  men  to  have  learned 
that,  in  matters  of  social  change,  spontaneous  and  gradual  evolutions 
always  end  in  far  transcending  the  most  audacious  original  specu- 
lation.    By  this  vast  regeneration,  the  race  closed  its  preliminary 
period,  and  entered  upon  its  definitive  state,  in  regard  to  practical 
life,  wliich  was  thenceforth  brought  into  agreement  with  our  gen- 
eral nature  ;  for  a  life  of  labour  is,  when  become  habitual,  the  fittest 
to  develop  all  our  chief  dispositions  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  to 
stimulate  to  co-operation ;  whereas  military  life  exercises  the  facul- 
ties very  partially,  and  makes  the  activity  of  some  depend  on  the 
repression  of  others. 
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By  tlie  highest  and  tniest  test  that  we  can  apply, — the  gradual 
ascendency  of  the  faculties  of  humanity  over  those 
trtftn    efft  .  ^j  anlmality, — the  substitution  of  the  industrial  for 
the  luilitary  life  has  raised,  by  one  degree,  the  primitive  type  of 
social  Man.     The  use  of  the  understanding  in  practical  matters  is 
more  marked  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  moderns  than  in  the  mili- 
tary life  of  the  ancientSi  if  we  compare  two  organisms  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  two  situations,  and  discard  all  reference  to  modem 
military  life,  which  requires  a  special  mechanical  character  in  the 
common  soldier.     Industrial  pursuit  is  suitable  to  the  intellectual 
mediocrity  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  race,  which  can  best  deal 
with  clear,  concrete,  limited  questions,  requiring  steady  but  eaqr 
attention,  admitting  of  a  direct  or  proximate  solution,  relating  to 
the  practical  interests  of  civilized  life,  and  bringing  after  them  a 
pretty  certain  reward  of  ease  and  indej)endence,  in  return  for  sense 
and  industry.     The  next  test, — the  influence  of  the  social  on  the 
personal  instinct, — shows  us  that  industrial  life  favours  a  universal 
goodwill,  because  every  man's  daily  toil  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
cerning others  quite  as  much  as  himself;  whereas  the  military  life 
encouraged  the  most  malignant  passions,  in  the  midst  of  the  noblest 
devotedness.     If  it  is  objected  that  minds  are  restricted,  and  that 
selfishness  is  encouraged,  by  such  extreme  division  of  labour  and 
care  for  private  interest  as  we  every  day  witness,  the  explanation  is 
that  the  industrial  expansion  has  thus  far  been  merely  s{)ontaneoas, 
not  having  been  systematized  by  rational  principles,  as  it  is  destined 
to  be.     Till  it  is  organized  to  the  same  extent  as  the  militaiy  system 
was  in  its  best  days,  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  the  social  quali- 
ties of  the  two.     If  war,  with  its  barbarous  origin  and  temper,  could 
be  organized  into  an  instrument  of  social  service,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  vices  which  are  involved  in  industrial  pursuit 
may  be,  in  like  manner,  neutralized  by  a  similar  method.    In  the 
absence  of  such  discipline,  the  industrial  life  has  unquestionably 
developed   new  intellectual  and  sympathetic   ix)wer   in  the  very 
lowest  class  of  the  population,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  this  day. 
The  influence  of  the  change  on  domestic  life  has  been  vast;  for 
Domestic       it  Opened  that  mode  of  existence  for  the  first  time  to 
effect.  the  most  numerous  class, — ^there  being  nothing  in 

tlie  condition  of  slaves  or  serfs  which  is  worthy  the  name  of  family 
life.  Even  free  men  were  not  before  aware  of  the  destination  of 
mankind  at  large  for  domestic  life,  and  were  perpetually  drawn 
from  it  by  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  the  city  and  the  battle-field. 
A'j^ain,  the  two  great  family  relations  were  improved  by  the  change 
wliich  brought  the  occupations,  and  therefore  the  manners,  of  tbe 
two  sexes  into  more  resemblance,  and  which  lessened  the  absolute 
dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents.  Much  of  the  benefit 
is  lost  by  the  absence  of  organization :  but  the  industrial  and  the 
Catholic  system   worked  well  together    in    favour    of    domestic 
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morality.  And  if  there  seemed  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
subordination  of  the  female  sex  would  suffer  by  the  independence 
obtainable  by  women  under  the  industrial  systtuu,  the  danger  was 
fully  compensated  for  bj^  men  having  engrossed  various  occupa- 
tions that  before  belonged  to  women,  and  thus  consigned  the 
feebler  sex  to  that  domestic  destination  to  which  alone  it  is  com- 
pletely adapted. 

Proceeding  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  change,  we  see  that  the 
industrial  movement  abolished  the  system  of  Caste  «-  •  ,  ^ 
by  setting  up  against  the  ancient  superioiity  of  birth  ^^  ' 
that  of  wealth  acquired  by  industry.  Wiiat  the  Catholic  system 
had  done  in  suppressing  the  sacerdotal  caste,  and  founding  spiritual 
rank  on  capacity,  the  industrial  movement  realized  in  its  own  way,  in 
regard  to  even  the  lowest  social  functions.  The  tendency  to  inherit- 
ance of  occupation  gave  way  in  the  lower  ranks  before  the  instinct 
of  general  improvement  which  had  caused  the  enfranchisement 
itself ;  and  in  the  higher  ranks,  before  the  well-known  impossibility 
of  preserving  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  fortunes  in  the 
same  families.  These  causes,  combined  with  the  increasingly 
special  character  of  employments,  favoured,  by  merely  temporal 
methods,  a  closer  agreement  between  aptitudes  and  destination : 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  connection  between  private  and 
public  interest  was  directly  improved  by  that  marvellous  instinctive 
social  economy  by  which  each  industrial  member  is  constantly 
employed  in  devising  and  carrying  out  new  methods  of  serving  the 
community, — every  private  operation  assuming  the  character  of 
a  public  function,  and  the  broad  old  division  between  the  two 
becoming  indistinguishable.  Much  of  this  action  arose,  certainly, 
from  the  self-interest  and  cunning  proper  to  emancipated  slaves : 
but  the  love  of  gain  is  surely  preferable  to  the  love  of  pillage 
which  preceded  it.  Much  of  the  imperfection  of  the  industrial 
system  is  due  to  the  absence  of  organization ;  and  the  rest  to  the 
imperfection  of  human  nature;  but  the  vices  which  may  be 
remedied  and  those  which  cannot  are  a  good  exchange  for  those  of 
a  period  of  slavery  and  war.  As  for  the  industrial  influence,  as 
it  affected  social  transactions, — it  substituted  the  principle  of 
reconciliation  of  interests  for  the  spirit,  first  hostile  and  then 
litigious,  which  had  prevailed  before.  During  the  medieval  period, 
when  industrial  communities  legislated  independently,  before  the 
formation  of  the  greater  polities,  there  were  commercial  tribunals 
and  regulations  which  do  great  honour  to  the  Hanseatic  merchants, 
whose  jurisdiction  contrasts  very  favourably  with  others  of  that 
age.  Even  such  despotic  action  as  there  was  in  the  system  was  an 
improvement.  Considering  the  natural  indolence  of  the  human 
constitution,  it  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  that  the  prevailing 
desire  of  the  majority  of  free  men  would  be  for  permanent  labour  ; 
but  when  this  happened,  the  granting  ^or  refusal  of  work  became  the 
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common  basis  of  Rocial  discipline,  preventive  and  coercive,  and  the 
j;reat  Bubstitute  for  diiect  force.  However  this  new  jwwer  may 
need  regulation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  superiority  to  the 
military  principle  of  di8ci[)line,  in  which  pain  and  deatli  were  tiie 
sanction  of  all  subordination.  The  industrial  principle  of  discipline 
is  less  oppressive,  more  indirect,  and  therefore  avoidable;  and  it 
leaves  room  for  a  clearer  and  more  active  sense  of  the  reciprocal 
need  of  co-operation,  and  for  more  conciliating  manners.  The 
international  operation  of  the  industrial  spirit  is  as  remarkable  an 
any  part  of  its  action.  All  causes  of  international  antipathy,  even 
the  religious,  have  succumbed  to  it.  Deficient  as  it  is  in  organiza- 
tion, the  most  powerful  retrograde  system  has  receded  before  it; 
eve[i  the  national  egotism  of  England  having  been  unable  to 
restrain  the  periKjtual  extension  of  the  pacific  dispositions  of  com- 
merce towards  rival  nations.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  etfect  of  the  military  spirit  in  extending  human  associa- 
tion, it  not  only  had  been  completely  exhausted,  but  it  could  never 
have  been  comparable  to  the  industrial  spirit  in  admitting  of  tlie 
total  assimilation  of  the  human  race. 

This  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  the  industrial  system  was 
required  by  the  vastness  of  the  change  which  it  introduced  into 
social  life.  It  brings  us  up  to  the  assigned  date,  at  the  opening 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  whence,  having  settled  the  relation  of 
the  industrial  period  to  more  ancient  institutions,  we  may  proceed 
with  our  historical  analysis  of  its  development  In  what  remains 
for  me  to  say,  it  will  be  understood  that,  for  reasons  already 
sufficiently  explained,  I  speak  of  the  concentrated  industry  of 
towns. 

The  policy  of  the  Libouring  classes,  from  their  first  emancipation 
onwards,  has  been,  generally  speaking,  distinguished  by  two  char- 
acteristics,— speciality,  with  liberty  for  its  condition  ;  that  is,  such 
new  powers  as  have  been  sought  have  been  desired  for  industrial 
l)in'poses;  and  political  efforts  have  had  industrial  liberty  for  their 
object. 

It  was  as  a  safeguard  of  such  elementary  freedom  that  the 
indiiiiriai  primitive  independence  of  the  town  populations  waa 
poUc.ij.  BO  important,  in  the  midst  of  many  errors: 'and  this 

was  the  destination  of  the  guilds  which  incorporated  the  members 
of  each  craft,  and  protected  individual  industry  at  first,  however 
they  miglit  oppress  it  at  List.  By  preventing  capricious  changes 
of  occupation  also,  they  helped  the  formation  of  industiial  mannerSi 
and  exerted  a  moral  influence  which  was  of  high  importance  in  so 
new  a  mode  of  life.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  characteristic 
l)assion  of  modern  society  for  universal  and  permanent  liberty,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  personal  emancipation,  and  a  condition  of 
every  man's  proper  activity.  In  as  far  as  it  rested  on  an  industrial 
basis,  their  policy  was  secure :  and  we  must  therefore  depart  fi'om 
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common  opinion  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  preceding  political 
repression,  under  the  theological  and  military  system,  was  fortunate 
for  the  new  element,  as  long  as  it  was  not  fatal  to  it.  An  evidence 
of  this  is  afforded  hy  the  misfortunes  of  communities  in  which  the 
repression  ceased  too  soon,  and  retrograde  influences  were  mixed 
up  with  the  progressive,  in  the  form  of  political  ambition.  The 
Italian  cities,  which  had  been  foremost  in  political  liberty,  paid  for 
the  privilege  by  fatal  mutual  animosities  and  internal  quarrels,  till 
their  turbulent  independence  issued  everywhere  in  the  sujn-emacy  of 
a  local  family, — first  feudal  in  Lombardy,  and  afterwards  industrial 
in  Tuscany.  But  Venice  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  her  neigh- 
bours: and  the  Hanse  Towns,  by  their  political  liberty  being 
restricted  till  their  commerce  was  established,  escaped  all  fruitless 
disturbances  of  the  industrial  life,  which  grew  up  within  them  as 
prosperously  as  in  the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  feudal  organiza- 
tions,— like  those  of  England  and  France.  And  thus  the  action 
of  the  corresponding  regime,  which  appeared  to  be  so  much  i)ure 
hindrance  to  the  new  element,  was  in  fact  one  of  the  main  con- 
ditions of  its  development. 

The  relation  of  the  industrial  element  to  the  corresponding 
powers,  and  especially  the  spiritual,  may  be  easily  Relation  to 
anticipated.  It  was  .warmly  welcomed  by  Catholi-  Catholicism. 
cism,  both  on  account  of  its  conformity  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  system,  and  as  an  ally  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  its  political 
antagonism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  discordances  from  the 
theological  character  of  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  Besides  the 
anti-theological  character  of  industry,  as  action  by  Man  on  the 
external  world,  a  more  direct  discrepancy  arose  between  the  ardour 
of  industrial  activity  and  the  due  Christian  care  for  personal  salva- 
tion. The  absolute  character  of  theological  doctrine  prevented  its 
accommodation  to  circumstances  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  its 
formation;  and  it  could  only  interfere  by  vague  and  imperfect 
precepts,  which  were  often  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of 
industrial  life.  One  instance  of  this  is  the  denunciation  of  usury  by 
the  clergy.  After  being  of  some  use  in  restraining  cupidity,  this 
prohibition  became  a  hindrance  to  indispensable  transactions,  and 
indirectly  stimulated  extortion.  To  this  day  the  clergy  have 
been  unable,  after  all  their  laborious  theological  speculation,  to 
agree  upon  any  theory  about  the  interest  of  money  lent ;  and  thus 
has  religious  morality,  devoid  of  popular  good  sense,  been  for  ages 
an  unsuccessful  adversary  of  industry,  witli  popular  wisdom  for  its 
ally.  The  opposition  thus  arising  explains  why  the  labouring 
classes,  though  receiving  with  respect  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in 
their  general  affairs,  always  turned  with  decided  pre-  Relation  to 
ference  to  the  temporal  power,  which  never  seriously  Vie  temporal 
interfered  with  their  activity.  Before  the  time  came  ^^^^onty, 
for  social  1  ivalship  between  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  that  of  wealth, 
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the  industrial  clafw  regarded  the  nobility  as  ^by  their  luxury)  the 
great  cauHe  of  production,  and,  by  the  superiority  of  their  moral 
training,  the  best  types  of  individual  perfection.  In  both  these 
ways  feudal  manners  liave  certainly  been  constantly  favourable 
to  industry.  To  this  day  new  inventions  are  proposed  even  too 
mucli  with  a  view  to  the  rich  few  rather  than  the  great  multi- 
tude of  consumers;  and  social  superiority  and  hereditary  wealth 
have,  on  tlie  wliole,  encouraged  a  largeness  of  views  and  a  generosity 
of  sentiment  among  the  feudal  cLiss  whicli  would  have  been  incompat- 
ible with  the  special  pre-occupations  of  industrial  pursuit,  and  which 
have  ever  been  looked  up  to  as  matters  of  imitation  by  the  labour- 
ing classes.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  possession 
of  a  great  patrimonial  fortune  will  always  be  a  ground  of  social 
influence ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  its  i^pportance  in  the  times 
nearest  to  the  oiigin  of  industrial  pursuit.  The  attachment  to 
royalty  must  have  been  more  eminent  than  that  to  aristocracy;  and 
while  industry  was  looking  up  to  the  local  temporal  authority, 
whatever  might  be  its  form,  it  usually  turned  with  a  higher  pre- 
ference to  the  central  element ;  for  royalty  offered  all  the  advan- 
tages of  aristocracy,  without  the  same  danger  from  collision ;  the 
only  set-off  being  the  payment  of  taxes,  which  could  not  have 
appeared  burdensome  to  nations  who  were  yet  in  the  fresh  enjoyment 
of  this  power  of  commuting  their  social  difficulties.  Thus  the 
industrial  populations  in  general  were  specially  attached  to  royalty 
at  the  very  time  that  in  some  exce[)tional  cases — in  England,  for 
one — they  were  leagued  with  the  nobility  against  royalty,  and,  by 
that  permanent  tendency,  retarding  the  natural  decline  of  the  royal 
power. 

As  for  the  management  of  the  industrial  polity,  it  at  first  fell 
, ,   .  .     ,.      into  the  hands  of  the  cler<^y  or  nobles,  whose  interests 

Administration.  ,  ,  -xixi  e  l\      •jj.-i  _..««' 

were  bound  up  with  those  or  the  mdustrial  communi- 
ties ;  and  cliief  among  them  we  observe  the  recent  religious  orders, 
and  then  some  great  feudal  families,  who  acquiesced  in  the  new 
stiite  of  things,  and  were  content  to  establish  their  greatness  on  an 
alliance  with  industry.  But  a  special  class  was  soon  required  for 
the  conduct  of  the  new  polity ;  and  that  class  was  the  L^ist^ 
whom  we  have  seen  before  to  be  occupied  in  taking  the  old  system 
to  pieces,  while  we  here  find  them  helping  to  construct  the  new 
one.  However  deplorable  their  influence  has  since  been  found,  from 
its  undue  protraction,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  indispensabfe 
at  a  time  when  the  Legists  were  the  only  class  who  could  confer  with 
the  ancient  powers  about  industrial  affairs,  whose  interests  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  town  populations^  and  whose  intervention 
set  the  working  classes  free  to  follow  their  own  occupations,  with- 
out disturbance  from  political  agitations  which  could  be  carried  on 
by  deputy. 
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The  reader  will  remeniLer  tlint  the  five  centuries  of  the  revohi- 
tionary  period  were,  in  the  last  cliapter,  divided  into     ^         .  , 

.1  1-  iili.1  "If  4.  1  Three  perioda. 

three  portions  :  that  the  period  of  spontaneous  decny 
of  the  ancient  system  extended  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  tliat  the  suhscquent  i)criod  of  systematic  destruction  was 
divided  into  two, — the  Protestant  period  of  the  negative  i)hil()sopliy, 
extending  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
Deisticnl  period,  occupying  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  same 
division  precisely  suits  the  analysis  of  industrial  development ;  and 
I  therefore  repeat  it,  impressed  with  the  coincidence  of  the  periods 
of  critical  and  organic  progression.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that 
the  two  movements  should  proceed  together.  The  decaying  powers 
gave  jout  some  of  their  strength  to  tlie  rising  ones,  both  through 
the  sympathy  which  the  Catliolic  and  feudal  spirit  entertained  for 
nascent  industry,  and  for  the  political  reasons  which  urged  the 
temporal  power  to  secure  the  support  of  the  new  body  of  social 
forces  ;  while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  extension  and  consolidation  of 
industry  helped  the  decay  of  the  old  system,  by  undermining  the 
customary  subordination  of  the  classes  which  were  learning  inde- 
pendence. From  this  time  the  great  cities,  the  centres  of  civiliz- 
ation, became  united  in  common  interests,  and  drew  into  their 
influence  the  more  diffused  populations  of  which  they  thus  became 
the  protectors  ;  and  London,  Amsterdam,  and  other  great  commer- 
cial cities,  and  even  Paris,  assumed,  on  other  than  political  grounds, 
an  influence  very  unlike  that  proud  spirit  of  universal  domination 
exhibited  of  old  by  the  few  strongholds  of  military     „  .. 

..    .i  rpi  •  1  •  1*      L     i,     Paidarmxet. 

activity.  Then  arose  paid  armies,  as  an  expedient  at 
first,  and  soon  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  innovation  had  an 
industrial  origin,  beginning  at  Venice,  at  the  opening  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  then  extending  by  way  of  Florence  to  other 
states,  and  over  all  Western  Europe,  testifying  to  the  antipathy  of 
the  new  populations  for  military  life,  which  was  henceforth  con- 
signed to  a  special  minority,  ever  decreasing  in  its  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  society,  though  actually  more  numerous  in  some 
instances  of  modern  warfare.  The  decline  of  the  old  system  was 
hastened  by  the  people  being  thus  withdrawn  from  the  military 
chiefs  and  placed  under  industrial  leaders  ;  and  again,  by  the 
discrediting  of  the  charities  administered  by  the  clergy,  when 
l)etter  resources  against  want  were  opened  by  industry.  These 
advantages  were  the  greater  from  the  workmen  being  few,  and 
highly-skilled  workmen  extremely  few,  in  comparison  with  the 
present  time,  and  therefore  individually  more  powerful.  We  see 
m  this  period  even  the  first  indications  of  public     „  ,,. 

J.-       \  .  ,    .  |i  3  i     1        x*  111  Public ci'edtL 

credit,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  01  much  later 
origin.     1  cannot  hesitate  in  referring  it  to  the  efforts  of  Florence 
and  Venice  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  presently 
followed  by  the  Bank  of  Genoa,  which  was  a  vast  and  active  organiza- 
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lion  before  Holland  aikI  England  had  acquired  any  considerable 
financial  imjK)rtance. 

In  the  decisive  Rtruggle  between  royalty  and  nobility  we  we 
industry  taking  different  sides  in  different  places,  but  always  on 
the  same  principle, — that  of  supjwrting  the  feebler  party,  in  ex{)eo- 
tation  of  reciprocal  service,  and  in  the  intention  of  victory.     There 
Political      was  no  concert  in  this,  but  merely  natural   policy ; 
aiiianccB,      nud  wc  sec,  accordingly,  that  the  industrial  power 
formed  a  political  alliance  with  royalty  in  France,  and  with  the 
feudal  aristocracy  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  natural  sympathy 
which,  as  I  have  explained,  would  have  decided  the  English  caw 
the  other  way.     Here  we  find  the  origin   of  the   characteristic 
differences  between  French  and  English  industry, — the  first* tend- 
ing to  centralization,  and  the   second  to  partial  combinations, — 
according  to  the  feudal  principles  on  which  each  set  out.     The 
first  is  tlie  most  natural  and  favourable  to  industry,  and  spread 
over   the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe ;  the  second  was  an 
exceptional  case,  though  shared  by  some  few  Continental  popula- 
tions.    The  first  encouraged  a  greater  generality,  and  prepared 
the  working  class  for  an  earlier  conception  of  a  genuine  organiza- 
tion, such  as  is  even  yet  however  too  little  dreamed  of  by  anybody; 
whereas,   the   second  encouraged  a   greater  speciality,  and  thus 
aggravated  the  besetting  vice  of  the  industrial  movement.    As  an 
exemplification  of  the  two  methods,  Louis  XL  established  the  post 
— a   truly   royal   intervention   in   European  industry;    while  the 
English  carried  their  distrust  of  centralization  so  far  as  to  refuse 
as  long  as  possible  the  institution  of  a  police  sufficient  to  protect 
their  great  cities. 

I  mentioned  before  that  the  condition  of  slavery  was  unfavourable 

Mechanical      to  mechanical  inventions  ;  and  we  may  look  to  this 

inventions,       period  for  Confirmation  of  the  converse  truth.    We 

nmst  refer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  period  for  the  majority  of  such 

inventions  ;  but  I  must  i)oint  out  here  that  the  earlier  portion  gave 

us  the  compass,  firearms,  and  the  invention  of  print- 
ompa88.  j^g  j|.  jg  \^YyyQ^  t],(5  compass  was  invented  two  cen- 
turies before  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  century  that  it  was 
improved  and  adapted  for  use  ;  that  is,  it  lay  useless  till  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  navigation  converted  it  into  a  practical 
need.     Whether  gunpowder  was  now  invented,  or  revived  from 

disuse,  the  sudden  employment  of  firearms  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  Military  methods  were  improved, 
that  the  industrial  population  might  defend  itself  against  the  mili- 
tary caste,  without  undergoing  the  long  and  irksome  apprenticeship 
formerly  necessary ;  and  the  art  was  particularly  suitable  to  the  paid 
soldiery,  whom  kings  and  cities  might  thus  enable  to  conquer  a 
powerful  feudal  coalition.  I  have  before  pointed  out  that  this  new 
facility  did  not  protract  the  warlike  period  ;  and  we  must  be  very 
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well  awnre  that  the  prevalence  of  war  does  not  depend  on  the 
excellence  of  its  apparatus ;  for  the  warfare  of  our  own  time  is 
immeasurably  less  than  our  knowledge  and  resources  would  enable 
it  to  be,  if  the  spirit  were  not  wanting.  And  again,  I  think  it  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  increased  expense  of  modern  warfare  is 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  apparatus.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  we  could  compare  the  accounts  of  ancient  and 
modern  warfare,  we  should  find  that  the  new  methods  are  decidedly 
economical,  and  that  the  increased  expense  arises  from  the  substi- 
tution of  mercenaries  for  volunteer  armies, — a  change  which  must 
have  produced  the  same  result,  if  the  weapons  had  remained  the 
same  as  of  old.  Again,  I  must  point  out  the  services  rendered  to 
natural  philosophy  by  the  scientific  pursuit  of  war, — by  means  at 
once  of  the  common  interest  in  those  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  special  establishments  which  seem  to  make  the  military 
spirit  an  instrument,  as  it  were,  of  modern  civilization,  through  the 
rational  positivity  which  it  has  thus  acquired. 

The  commonest  error  in  regard  to  the  third  of  these  inventions 
is  to  connect  the  whole  progressive  movement  with  .  .  .«  .  . 
the  art  of  printing,  which  was  only  the  most  power-  ^  ^^  ^"^  *"^* 
ful  material  means  of  its  propagation,  and  therefore  of  its  indirect 
consolidation.  Like  its  predecessors,  and  even  more  than  they, 
this  great  irmovation  was  a  result  of  the  state  of  contemporary 
society,  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  centuries.  In  the 
vaunted  days  of  antiquity,  when  slavery  and  war  left  only  a  very 
small  number  of  readers,  the  ordinary  method  of  propagating  writ- 
ings sufficed,  even  for  occasional  extraordinary  demands :  but  the 
case  was  far  otherwise  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  vast  clergy  of 
Europe  constituted  a  reading  class  to  whom  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  render  transcription  cheap  and  rapid.  During  the 
scholastic  period,  when  the  universities  became  thronged,  the  matter 
became  one  of  serious  anxiety ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
multiplication  of  copies  far  exceeded  anything  that  the  ancients 
could  have  known.  And  when  universal  personal  emancipation 
succeeded,  and  industrial  activity  spread,  and  increased  ease  multi- 
plied the  niTmber  of  readers,  and  more  and  more  written  instruction 
was  required  to  supply  to  the  lowest  classes  the  want  of  the  oral 
teaching  which  was  now  insufficient,  the  concurrence  of  demands, 
under  the  eesthetic,  scientific,  and  philosophical  pressure  of  the  times 
is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  invention  of  printing.  No  such 
preparation  had  ever  before  been  made  for  the  rise  of  any  art  as 
now  for  that  of  printing,  while  yet  modern  industry  had  aflbrded 
some  strong  proofs  of  its  aptitude  to  employ  mechanical  methods, 
in  the  place  of  human  agents.  Paper  had  been  invented  centuries 
before, — no  doubt  because  it  was  wanted  for  tran8crij)tions  ;  and  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  inquire  why  the  art  of  printing  was 
so  long  in  coming,  than  to  wonder  at  its  appearance.    It  was  in 
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Germany  especially  that  the  need  of  a  better  method  of  multiply- 
iii(^  b(X)k8  was    felt,   during    the   great  controversies  aJx>ut  the 
national iziitiori  of  the  clergies  of  Europe.     And  when  the  method 
had  been  found,  there  ensued  a  most  important  connection  between 
intellectual  progress  and  the  spread  of  a  new  art,  of  such  indostrial 
vahie  that  the  guardian  {)owers  of  industry  could  not  but  respect  it 
more  and  more,  iiiid  the  most  obscure  {)olicy  was  compelled  to 
tolerate  the  free  circulation  of  lK)ok8,  and  to  favour  their  produclion, 
as  a  source  of  public  wealth.     This  was  first  the  case  in  Holland, 
and  then  everywhere  else,  contributing  to  restrain  the  retrograde 
aspirations  of  the  governments,  instigated  by  abuses  of  the  press; 
such  as  are  mixed  up  with   the  noblest  services,  while  the  preflB 
remains  under  the  liabilities  of  our  spiritual  anarchy. — Thus  then 
it  appears  that  while  all  the  conditions  were  long  preparing  for 
these  three  great  inventions,  there  were  no  technological  difficulties 
about  them  which  prevented  their  api^earance  when  they  were 
sought  with  a  persevering  intention.     If  it  be  true  that  they  had 
long  existed  among  Asiatic  nations,  we  have  only  another  proof 
that  they  did  not  originate  the  great  social  changes  of  which  they 
were  the  instruments  and  the  propagators ;  for  they  have  produced 
no  such  efTects  in  the  East.    In  noticing  them,  I  have  for  oaoe 
quitted  my  principle  of  generality,  in  consideration  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  of  the  erroneous  judgment  usually  pronounced  upon 
them.     I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  pass  over  all  other  discoveries^ 
whatever  may  be  their  merit  and  importance,  because  these  are 
(>nough  for  the  purjwses  for  which  I  diverged  from  my  abstract 
dynamical    analysis.     The  two  great  geographical  discoveries  of 

Maritime       that  age  belong  by  their  results  to  the  next  period; 

discovery.       bjjt  they  must  be  noticed  here  on  account  of  tbeir 
derivation  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  movement.     The  expeditions 
of  Columbus  and  of  Vasco  de  Gama  were  certainly  owing  to  tbe 
disposition  of  modern  industry  to  explore  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
after  the  school  of  Alexandria  had  proved  its  form,  and  now  tbat 
the  compass  permitted  bolder  enterprises  at  sea,  at  the  same  time 
that  new  fields  for  commercial  activity  were  wanted.     The  growing 
concentration  of  the  temporal  power  now  permitted  the  necessary 
accumulation  of  resources ;  which  was  not  the  case  earlier,  nor 
would  have  been  later  among  powers  like  the  Italian,  for  instance, 
which,  however  eminent  in  naval  force,  were  occupied  with  struggles 
at  home.     If,  as  is  probable,   hardy  Scandinavian  pirates  really 
visited  North  America  some  centuries  before,  the  fruitlessness  o( 
their  enter{)riKe  proves  that  there  was   nothing  fortuitous  in  the 
achievement  when  it   did   take   place,   and  that  the  social  value 
of  such   deeds   depends  on   their  connection  with  contemjwrary 
civilization.     In  this  case,  the  discovery  of  Columbus  was  prepared 
for  during  the  fifteenth  century  by  Atlantic  excursions  of  increasing 
boldness,  gradually  followed  by  European  settlements. 
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During  tlie  second  of  our  three  periods,  the  Protestant,  we  sliall 
find  the  positive  and  the  negative  progression  still  «  . 
coinciding,  as  before.  The  industrial  movement  was  ^^  ^^^  ' 
obtaining  something  like  regulation,  while  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  becoming  subject  to  a  directly  critical  philosophy. 
The  working  classes  were  no  longer  regarded  merely  as  an  auxili- 
ary force  which  the  temporal  power  would  bo  wise  to  propitiate  by 
concessions.  The  advanced  concentration  of  the  political  ))()wer, 
favourable  as  it  was  to  enlargement  of  views,  revealea  to  the  modern 
governments,  whether  royal  or  aristocratic,  tlio  relation  that  industry 
now  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  political  system.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  time  was  come  for  rulers  to  take  philosophical  views  of  the 
necessary  preponderance  of  industry.  War  was  still  regarded  as 
the  chief  end  of  government;  but  it  was  perceived  that  industry 
must  be  favoured  as  the  basis  of  military  power.  And  thus  wo  see 
that  it  is  no  fancy  of  the  historian,  but  necessary  fact,  that  the  two 
kinds  of  progress  became  systematic  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  degree. 

Again,  we  find  in  the  positive  as  in  the  negative  case  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  progression,  according  fis  it  related  to  the 
central  or  to  the  local  forces  of  the  system;  whether  the  temporal 
dictatorship  in  the  one  case  resided  in  the  sovereign  or  in  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  whether,  in  the  other  case,  the  chief  industrial  cities 
should  preserve  their  independence,  or  should  give  way  before  wide 
national  organization.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  both  the 
monarchical  and  the  aristocratic  polity  required  the  sacrifice  of  the 
great  commercial  cities,  whose  independence  had  once  been  neces- 
sary, but  was  now  become  obstructive,  through  their  mutual  rivalry. 
They  were  humbled  therefore  without  opposition  from  any  quarter. 
But  they  left  stronger  traces  of  their  original  industrial  constitution 
under  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  than  under  that  of  royalty.  The 
old  urban  privileges  were  more  completely  effaced  by  the  systematic 
action  of  royalty  than  by  the  more  desultory  action  of  aristocratic 
rule.  The  difference  was  felt,  beyond  the  period,  in  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  two  methods,  and  in  the  attachment  of 
their  respective  advocates.  The  French,  or  monarchical  system, 
issued  in  the  works  which  distinguished  Colbert's  administration, 
and  which  exhibited  a  regulation  of  induHtry  which,  considering  the 
age,  I  believe  to  be  the  finest  type  of  administ/ration  that  is  upon 
record.  But  the  tendency  of  monarchy  to  fall  back  upon  aristocracy 
prevented  the  method  from  being  durable ;  so  that  it  merely 
yielded  a  temporary  impulse,  and  indicated  what  might  be  done 
under  a  future  and  better  grounded  organization.  The  other 
method,  which  originated  in  Holland,  but  was  best  exemplified  in 
England,  began  to  show  its  true  tendencies  in  tlie  time  of  Cromwell, 
though  it  had  been  prepared  for  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its 
chief  advantage  was  the  union  between  the  industrial  and  the  feudal 
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elenientfi,  through  the  active  or  passive  participation  of  the  nobility 
in  industrial  operations,  which  were  thus  ennobled  in  the  popular 
view.     It  was  in  this  way  that  the  prosperity  of  Venice  had  been 
founded  three  centuries  before;  and  we  see  in  it  something  that 
contrasts  finely  with  the  stupid  contempt  of  the  French  aristocracy 
for  the  working  classes.     But  the  example  of  Venice  shows  that 
this  method  is  not  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  industry,  nor,  in 
the  long-run,  to  its  organization.     It  aggravates  the  tendency  to 
detail,  and  to  national  exclusiveness  ;  and  it  preserves  the  influence 
of  that  element  of  the  feudal  system  which  clings  the  most  pertina- 
ciously to  the  old  regime.     As  for  the  area  occupied  by  each  method, 
— with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  which  offered  an  anomalous  spec- 
tacle of  the  union  of  legal  Protestantism  with  genuine  monarchy, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  go  into  here,— tbe 
connection  of  industry  with  the  royal  power  took  place  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  with  aristocratic  power  in  Protestant  countries.    Tbe 
theological  spirit  is  equally  adverse  to  industry  in  the  Catholic  and 
in  the  Protestant  foim ;   but  the  Protestant  had  the  temporary 
advantage  of  encouraging  personal  activity.     The  effect  was  seen  in 
Holland  being  first,  and  England  afterwards,  the  centre  of  European 
industry :  but  the  Protestant  nations  are  probably  destined  to  pay 
the  i)rice  of  their  transient  su|)eriority  by  their  comparative  inapti- 
tude for  a  geimine  and  extensive  reorganization. 

One  evidence  that  the  industrial  movement  was  becoming  organ- 

Coioniai        ized  at  this  period  is  the  rise  of  the  Colonial  system. 

aysum,  j^  jg  ^u  interesting  question  whether  colonization  on 

the  whole  advanced  or  retarded  the  evolution  of  modern  society. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  opened  a  new  career  to  the  military  spirit  by 
land  and  sea,  and  there  was  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit,  from 
its  suitability  to  the  less  civilized  populations  abroad ;  and  thus  the 
theological  and  military  regime  was  protracted,  and  the  time  of 
reorganization  was  set  further  off.  But  again,  the  new  extension 
of  human  relations  improved  the  existing  idea  of  the  final  regenera- 
tion, by  showing  how  it  was  destined  to  include  the  whole  human 
race,  and  thus  condemning  the  policy,  then  very  common,  of  sys- 
tematically destroying  the  rapes  of  men,  in  despair  of  incorporating 
them.  Again,  by  tlie  stimulus  which  colonization  imparted  to 
industry,  its  social  and  political  importance  was  so  much  enhanced 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  progress  was 
accelerated  by  this  great  new  European  event, — though  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  commonly  sui)posed.  It  is  a  true  remark  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  philosophers,  that  some 
countries,  which  by  their  geographical  position,  or  from  other 
causes,  have  had  least  share  in  colonization,  have  benefited  quite 
as  much  by  it  as  the  rest,  and  some  even  more.  The  main  diver- 
sity in  modes  of  colonization  results  from  its  being  effected  under 
Catholic  and  monarchical,  or  Protestant  and  aristocratic  rule.  Dutch 
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colonization,  with  the  regular  destruction  of  products  that  it  caused 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  an  example  of  the  last  mode,  which 
encourages  individual  activity  and  rapacity  and  national  selfishness. 
In  the  other  case,  the  enterprise  has  more  of  a  political  than  an 
industrial  character.  If  we  compare  the  colonial  system  of  Spain, 
and  even  of  Portugal,  with  that  of  Holland  and  England,  we  find 
in  it,  not  only  a  systematic  concentration,  Catholic  and  monarchical, 
of  the  ruling  power,  but  a  complement  of  the  retrograde  policy 
organized  at  home :  for  it  opened  a  new  sphere  of  personal  ad- 
vantage to  the  priesthood  and  nobility,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
outlet  for  the  restless  activity  which  imperilled  the  system  in  the 
mother  country.  So  that  I  suspect,  as  several  philosophers  have 
done,  that  for  Spain,  at  least,  the  colonial  movement  was  a  social 
retardation. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  entering  my  pro- 
test, together  with  that  of  all  philosophy,  against  the 
rapacity  by  which  the  great  colonizing  movement  ^^^' 

has  been  everywhere  disgraced.  Three  centuries  after  personal 
emancipation  had  been  obtained  in  Europe,  Catholicism,  in  its 
decay,  not  only  sanctioned  but  instigated  the  extermination  of 
whole  races,  and  the  institution  of  a  slavery  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous than  that  which,  in  its  better  days,  it  had  so  nobly  assisted  to 
overthrow.  I  need  not  repeat  my  condemnation  of  the  disgraceful 
anomaly  of  modern  slavery,  nor  the  grounds  of  that  condemnation. 
As  to  the  reaction  of  this  monstrous  crime  on  European  civ^ilization, 
— it  indirectly  favours  the  retrograde  or  stationary  spirit,  by  pre- 
venting the  true  philosophical  extension  of  the  generous  elementary 
principles  of  modern  progress ;  since  their  most  active  defenders 
are  apt  to  find  themselves  checked,  in  the  midst  of  ostentatious 
philanthropic  demonstrations,  by  their  personal  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  most  oppressive  policy.  In  this  particular 
respect,  Protestant  nations  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  Catholic ;  for,  enfeebled  as  the  power  of  the  priests  now  is, 
it  has  mitigated,  by  a  perpetual  beneficent  intervention,  its  own 
great  original  oflfence ;  whereas,  the  legalized  spiritual  anarchy  of 
Protestantism  leaves  entire  impunity  to  private  oppression,  except 
that  it  admits  the  inert  restraint  of  a  few  temporal  rules,  generally 
framed  and  always  applied  by  the  oppressors  themselves.  The 
excuse  now  commonly  offered  for  slavery,  that  it  promotes  the 
civilization  of  the  enslaved  race,  will  not  stand  a  moment's  exami- 
nation, and  is  of  a  wholly  injurious  tendency  to  the  cause  of 
civilization  itself.  If  the  enslavement  took  place  on  the  spot, 
Under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  of  ancient  times,  it  is 
conceivable  that  benefit  might  arise  to  both  parties  at  that  stage 
of  barbarism :  but  when  the  slaves  are  transplanted  to,  as  it  were, 
a  subsequent  age,  the  natural  progression  of  the  people  of  Africa  is 
fatally  interfered  with.    It  is  fatally  rash  to  attempt  to  hasten  pro- 
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cesses  so  slow  and  so  vast,  at  the  risk  of  introdacing  uncoDti*olIab1e 
calamities,  even  if  the  method  were  as  generous  as  it  is  odious.  As 
it  is,  the  promoters  of  this  disastrous  institution  must  at  length 
accept,  in  their  own  social  retardation  and  embarrassment,  the  just 
punishment  prepared  ibr  them  by  all  the  fundamental  laws  of 
human  society. 

Our  third  i)eriod  extends  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots 
^^  from  France,  and  the  political  triumph  of  the  English 
•penoa.    jj^^jgi^Q^^^Qy^  jq  ^^^  beginning  of  the  French  Eevolu- 

tion.  It  is  the  same  which,  in  the  former  connection,  I  called 
the  Deisticnl  period ;  and  here  again  we  find  the  positive  and 
the  negative  progression  coinciding.  In  the  last  period  we  saw 
that  extending  industry  was  regarded  as  the  necessary  basis  of 
military  superiority,  which  was  still  the  chief  consideration  with 
governments.  But  duriijg  the  period  we  now  have  to  examine,  a 
Final  suftordi-  T^niarkfible  inversion  gradually  took  place ;  an  inver- 
nation  of  the  sion  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  advance 
military  spirit,  ^jjich  it  is  i>08sible  for  society  to  make  during  the 
existence  of  the  old  regime,  and  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to 
proceed  but  by  entering  upon  a  total  reorganization.  Here  begins 
the  last  phase  of  warfare, — that  series  of  commercial  wars  in  which, 
at  first  spontaneously,  and  then  systematically,  the  military  spirit 
retires  behind  the  industrial,  and  strives  to  retain  its  place  in  the 
social  economy  by  conquering  advantageous  settlements  for  each 
nation,  or  by  destroying  the  resources  of  foreign  competition. 
Lamentable  as  have  been  some  of  the  conflicts  of  this  kind,  tlie 
]>olicy  must  be  regarded  as  progress,  inasmuch  as  it  announces  the 
decay  of  military  activity,  and  the  preponderance  of  industry,  which 
is  thus  established,  in  a  temporal  sense,  as  the  principle  and  the  aim 
of  modern  civilization.  The  change  was  evident  enough  in  the  strifes 
about  monarchy  and  aristocrjicy,  and  in  other  features  of  the  second 
period ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  sub- 
ordination of  military  to  industrial  action  was  decisively  settled 
throughout  Western  Europe, — the  Colonial  system,  founded  under 
the  preceding  phase,  having  been  the  main  cause  of  this  kind  of 
conflict. 

As  to  the  other  points  of  view  of  the  relations  of  industry,— ^it 
Sprexid  of  advanced  more  rapidly  during  the  last  period  in 
Industry.  England  than  on  the  Continent,  because  the  Pro- 
t-estant  spirit,  and  the  close  connection  between  the  aristocratic  and 
the  mercantile  classes,  are  favourable  both  to  the  self-reliance  and 
the  selfinhness  which  have  hitherto  belonged  to  industrial  life; 
whereas,  the  lingering  influence  of  Catholicism  in  Continental 
countries,  the  greater  sociality  of  temper  and  manners,  the  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  the  negative  philosophy,  and  the  want  of 
aflSnity  between  kings  and  the  industrial  classes,  have  wrougl»t 
together  to  leave  the  superiority  to  England.      That  provisional 
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superiority  may  be  no  advantage;  for  it  protracts  the  military 
and  theological  system,  which  is  incorporated  in  their  case  with 
the  industrial ;  and  it  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  an  insatiable 
cupidity,  and  the  repression  of  generous  national  sympathy ;  and 
thus  there  is  a  risk  of  future  retribution  for  the  provisional  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  England. 

The  interior  organization  of  industry  has  been  largely  aflfected  by 
its  peculiarity  of  oflfering  interest  and  scope  to  a  variety  of  minds ; 
so  that  the  most  active  and  energetic  men  have  entered  it  more  and 
more  eagerly,  as  it  grew  in  social  importance,  while  military  life 
became  the  refuge  of  men  of  inferior  ability  or  perseverance, — 
especially  among  the  lower  classes.  The  flood  of  cupidity  which 
desolated  France  when  Law's  scheme  was  afloat  proved  that  it  was 
from  no  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  that  the  proud  upper 
classes  despised  industrial  life,  but  only  from  an  aversion  to  work. 
The  spectacle  was  not  so  0{)enly  shameful  in  Protestant  countries, 
though  the  same  temper  might  exist.  The  alliance  between  aris- 
tocracy and  industry  must  disguise  the  alienation  of  spirit :  but  not 
the  less  was  the  energy  of  the  national  mind  investing  itself  in 
industry,  and  its  indolence,  incapacity,  and  pride  in  war.  Another 
interior  element  of  progress  was  the  expansion  of  the  system  of 
public  credit,  which  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Italian  and 
Hanse  towns,  but  which  could  not  fulfil  its  function  completely 
till  industrial  interests  had  become  incorporated, — first  as  a  means 
and  then  as  an  end, — with  the  whole  European  polity.  Its  most 
decisive  extension  was  when,  out  of  the  great  financial  companies, 
arose  the  class  of  bankers,  to  be  the  head  of  the  industrial  interest, 
through  the  superior  generality  of  their  habitual  views  :  and  from 
the  moment  when  they  became  actually  a  part  of  the  commercial 
body,  instead  of  being  outside  of  it  as  at  first,  they  formed  a  bond 
between  aU  the  other  parts,  which  aided  their  organization.  At 
this  time,  again,  genuine  relations  began  to  be  established  between 
science  and  industry.  The  opposite  elements,  the  abstract  and  the 
pnictical,  had  long  been  approximating,  and  Colbert  had  shown  the 
power  of  their  junction.  But  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
they  showed  what  they  could  do  by  their  union.  Before,  there  had 
been  scarcely  any  arts,  but  navigation  and  medicine,  in  which  any 
great  scientific  progress  had  been  made:  now  it  was  not  only  the 
whole  system  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  arts,  but  the  more 
complex  and  imperfect  physical  and  chemical  arts,  that  rapidly 
advanced.  And  now  arose  in  consequence  that  remarkable  inter- 
mediate class,  smaU  but  rapidly  augmenting,  of  engineers,  whose 
business  it  is,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  former  volume,  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  science  and  industry.  Their  action  in  England  and 
France  has  been  characteristic  of  the  social  and  political  differences 
of  the  two  countries : — the  English  showing  the  wonderful  resources 
of  free  private  instinct,  backed  by  voluntary  associations ;  and  the 
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Frencli  preparing  the  way  for  a  genuine  final  reorganization  of 
labour  of  every  kind.     Again  ;  (luring  this  period,  modem  industry 
l)egan  to  manifest  its  philosophical  character, — ^till  then  discernible 
only  by  careful  historical  analysis.     The  time  was  come  for  it  to 
appear  as  the  systematic  action  of  Man  upon  the  external  world, 
guided  by  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws.     The  two  great  inven- 
tions, of  the  steam-engine  and  the  balloon,  spread  the  true  concep- 
tion,— the  one  by  its  actual  operation,  and  the  other  by  the  bold 
but  fairly-grounded  hopes  which  it  awakened.     If  theology  had 
before  disclosed  its  anti-industrial  tendencies,  industry  now  clearly 
revealed  its   anti-theological  character.      Under  polytheism,  the 
antagonism  between  the  supposed  divine  order  of  the  universe  and 
Man's  power  to  interfere  with  that  economy  for  his  own  advantage, 
could  be  evaded:  but  monotheism  placed  the  question  in  the  front 
rank  by  its  hypothesis  of  providential  optimism.     The  admirable 
organization  of  Catholicism  deferred  the  settlement  of  the  question 
by  avoiding  collision  with  industry  as  long  as  possible;  but  when 
the  theological  system  was  in  decay,  and  industry  was  rising  from 
day  to  day,  the  final  conflict  could  not  but  be  destructive  to  the 
religious  view.     That  view  had  become  totally  incompatible  with 
the  extension  of  Man's  action  upon  nature  :  and  thus  was  the  indus- 
trial element  brought  into  radical  and  permanent  hostility  to  the 
theological  and  military  powers,  under  whose  shadow  it  had  grown 
up.     And  thus  was  the  most  popular  mental  action  of  all  brought 
into  alliance  with  the  other  forces  which  were  engaged  ill  the 
destruction  of  the  theological  philosophy. 

We  have  now  traced  the  industrial  movement  through  its  three 
periods  ; — its  spontaneous  rise,  under  Catholic  and  feudal  guardian- 
ship,— its  systematic  encouragement  by  governments,  as  a  means  of 
political  supremacy, — ^and  its  establishment  as  a  permanent  end  of 
European  policy,  with  the  subjection  of  war  to  its  service.  It  is 
evident  that  nothing  remains  to  be  looked  for  but  the  advent  of 
a  corresponding  political  system  ;  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter.  We  must  now  proceed  to  survey  the  intellectual 
The  inteiiectuai  movement,  sesthetic,  scientific,  and  philosophical, 
movement.  which  was  going  on  at  the  same  time.     This  review 

may  be  very  brief  in  comparison  with  that  which  we  have  just 
concluded,  for  the  intellectual  evolution  is  less  complex  than  the 
industrial,  less  subject  to  historical  misrepresentation,  and  less 
important  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  modern  society,  being 
restricted  to  a  small  class,  and  capable  of  a  merely  modifying 
action  thus  far,  however  active  and  eminent  its  operation  is  destined 
to  be  at  a  future  time.  It  is  not  compatible  with  my  object  to 
notice  any  but  the  social  properties  of  the  three  intellectual  ele- 
ments; and  I  shall  not  therefore  enter  on  the  special  history  of  any 
of  them,  but  merely  sketch  their  rise,  character,  and  development,— 
beginning  with  the  aesthetic. 
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The  function  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  is  to  afford  an  ideal  and 
sympathetic  representation  of  human  sentiment, —  The  (esthetic 
personal,  domestic,  and  social ;  and  their  condition  development, 
therefore  can  never  be  any  suflScient  test  of  the  corresponding 
civilization.  This  is  the  only  element  of  those  which  I  have  to 
consider  in  this  chapter  that  is  common  to  the  military  and  theo- 
logical, and  the  industrial  and  positive  systems.  The  best  way 
therefore  of  ascertaining  its  state  at  any  particular  time  is,  not  by 
regarding  it  by  itself,  but  by  looking  at  those  characteristics  oF 
modern  civilization  with  which  it  is  incorporated,  to  ascertain  its 
share  in  them,  and  observe  what  new  properties  it  may  have  dis- 
closed. Considering  the  strong  human  interests  which  abounded 
in  the  medieval  period,  it  is  evident  that  the  Fine  Arts  must  have 
been  favoured  by  it.  The  sense  of  personal  independence  was 
then  energetic ;  domestic  life  had  a  strength  and  beauty  in  it 
unknown  in  ancient  times ;  and  the  defensive  wars  of  the  period 
stimulated  social  activity.  Tlie  Catholic  and  feudal  system 
was  undoubtedly  more  favourable  to  the  Fine  Arts  than  any  pre- 
ceding regime^  if  only  it  had  had  more  stabih'ty.  The  cathedrals, 
which  were  in  fact  museums  of  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  were  one  evidence  of  this;  and  another  was  the 
*  organization  which  permitted  an  unequalled  encouragement  of 
individual  genius.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vague,  abstract, 
inflexible  qharacter  of  monotheistic  articles  of  belief  was  incompatible 
with  testhetic  development ;  and  it  was  the  social  condition  of  the 
period,  and  not  its  philosophy,  that  was  favourable  to  the  Fine 
Arts ;  the  case  being  an  inversion  of  the  polytheistic,  in  which  it 
was  the  doctrine,  and  not  the  corresponding  regime^  that  so  largely 
developed  aesthetic  genius.  Under  the  feudal  encouragement  of 
that  order  of  genius,  we  see  it  assuming  the  form  of  an  ideal  faith 
in  the  old  polytheism,  Greek,  Koman,  Scandinavian,  or  Arab. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  here  find  the  cause  of  the  supposed  op- 
position to  the  Fine  Arts  and  decline  of  their  influence,  which  may 
well  be  ascribed  to  the  neutralizing  eff'ect  of  this  logical  inconsis- 
tency. Depending  thus  on  social  influences  in  that  age,  the  aes- 
thetic action  must  begin  to  show  itself  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  and 
feudal  constitution  was  sufficiently  mature  ;  and  its  opening  period 
is  marked  by  the  institution  of  chivalry,  while  its  main  development 
was  occasioned,  for  two  centuries  onward,  by  the  Crusades,  in  which 
the  whole  moral  energy  of  Europe  was  concentrated.  All  historical 
testimony  agrees  in  asserting  the  extreme  eagerness  of  all  the  classes 
of  European  society  for  that  kind  of  mental  action,  which  suited  all 
capacities,  affording  excitement  for  the  feeble  in  intellect,  and 
diversion  for  tlie  strong.  And  this  was  happening  in  the  age 
which  moderns  have  thought  proper  to  call  dark,  and  in  the  two 
countries,  England  and  France,  where  the  system  of  that  age 
existed  in  its  most  perfect  state.     The  admiration  excited  by  the 
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Fiue  Arts,  then  and  there,  was  far  more  energetic  and  universal 
than  any  ardour  felt  by  some  few  ancient  peoples  for  the  works 
of  their  time.  Italy  was  soon  to  eclipse  every  other  country;  but 
we  )iave  Dtiiite  h  asHuraoce  that  the  Italian  inspiration  was  derived 
from  southern  France,  where  the  feudal  system  was  stronger  and 
the  Catholic  feebler  than  in  Italy. 

^^'e  must  remember  the  delay  and  difficulty  that  were  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  language  in  that  age.  There  might  be  little 
a|)piirent  result  from  this  long  stage  of  preparation  for  the  full 
development  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  true  that 
earnoHt  labour,  and  much  power  of  an  aesthetic  kind,  were  absorbed 
by  this  task.  Languages,  and  especially  modern  languages,  are 
the  result  of  a  slow  popular  ehiboration,  in  which  the  coiTespondiog 
civilization  is  reflected:  but  the  work  must  be  taken  up  and  carried 
out  by  the  higher  order  of  intellect ;  and  the  SBsthetic  order  par- 
ticularly,— ^both  because  it  is  tlie  most  naturally  active,  and  because 
it  is  concerned  with  expression,  and  therefore  in  an  eminent  degree 
with  language.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  not  to  create  an  original  language,  but  to  transform  ai| 
existing  one,  as  a  necesstuy  consequence  of  a  new  social  state.  The 
aesthetic  faculties  having  to  represent,  in  the  strength  of  nature, 
the  ideas  and  feelings  inherent  in  actual  common  life,  could  never* 
speak  a  dead  or  a  foreign  language,  except  by  artificial  habit ;  and 
we  see  how  they  must  have  been  occupied,  long  and  sedjiloudy,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  aiding  and  directing  the  spontaneous  fonflation 
of  the  modern  languages,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to  suppose  them 
lying  idle  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  great  social  monuments  of  European  civilization.  It  was 
])oetry  chiefly  that  was  thus  kept  back,  and  music,  in  an  accessory 
way ;  but  the  other  three  arts  were  more  or  less  hindered,  througli 
their  connection  with  the  cliief  and  most  universal. 

The  cliief  feature  of  the  intellect  of  that  age  is  its  originality  and 
inteHectuai  popular  character,  testifying  to  its  being  derived 
orvjinaiiiy.  from  the  Corresponding  social  state.  Amidst  all  the 
reproaches  about  tlie  abandonment  of  ancient  works,  we  well  know 
that  the  reading  class  of  that  time,  who  spoke  Latin,  must  have  read 
the  Latin  authors  very  diligently.  But  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
of  the  incompatibility  between  the  rising  cesthetical  spirit  and  an 
exclusive  admiration  of  works  that  related  to  a  state  of  society  now 
extinct.  Besides  this,  it  was  insisted  by  Catholicism  that  the  new 
social  state  was  better  than  the  old,  insomuch  that  when  the  so- 
called  restoration  of  letters  took  place,  and  the  works  of  the  ancients 
were  brought  up  again,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  reaction  against 
the  Catholic  spirit  which  set  in  when  it  ceased  to  be  progressive. 
Meantime,  the  spontaneous  character  of  the  new  development 
required  its  perfect  separation  from  one  which  belonged  to  a  wholly 
dilierent  social' state.     For  instance,  Italy  imitated  the  old  Roman 
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monuments ;  and  therefore,  while  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  she  fell  behind  in  archi- 
tecture, because  Catholicism  and  feudalism  were  erecting  edifices 
more  adapted  to  the  civilization  which  they  were  thus  to  immortal- 
ize in  the  memory  of  mankind.  We  find  the  same  originality  in 
every  branch  of  the  arts.  In  poetry  especially  we  find  it  in  its 
expression  of  the  manners  of  chivalry ;  and  again  in  its  disclosures 
of  the  new  importance  of  domestic  life  in  the  scheme  of  modern 
existence.  A  new  order  of  compositions  hence  arose,  such  as  the 
ancients  could  not  have  conceived  of,  because  it  relates  to  that 
private  life  of  which  they  knew  so  little,  and  treats  of  public  life 
only  in  so  far  as  it  reacts  upon  the  private.  Tliis  order  of  works, 
since  so  expanded  as  to  have  become  the  exponent  of  modern 
civilization,  must  be  referred  to  the  age  under  our  notice  ;  though 
a  servile  admiration  of  ancient  literature  has  caused  too  great  a 
neglect  of  the  first  works  in  what  is  significantly  called  the  vulgar 
tongue, — a  term  which,  however  inappropriate  now,  I  accept  as 
historically  true. 

^SiVe  have  h^i-e  found  the  origin  of  the  aesthetic  development  of 
modern  society:  but  it  is  not  possible  to  dweU  upon  it  to  any  pur- 

S)se.  Not  only  must  the  social  state  be  very  marked,  but  it  must 
so  be  permanent,  to  favour  the  effect  of  the  fine  arts ;  because  that 
effect  requires  a  close  and  established  harmony  of  ideas  and  feelings 
between  the  ^terpreter  and  the  spectator.  These  conditions  were 
fulfilled*  in  antiquity ;  but  they  have  never  been  so  since,  in  any 
adequate  degree,  nor  can  be  till  we  attain  a  fully  positive  state. 
It  is  because  the  intervening  period  has  been  a  transition  stage,  that 
the  permanent  results  of  the  aesthetic  movement  have  been  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  energy  of  its  rise.  The  anomaly  is  not  explained 
by  any  suppositions  of  the  decay  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  in  Man, 
nor  by  any  complaints  of  his  devotion  to  the  works  of  antiquity: 
but  it  is  explained  by  the  instability  of  Man's  social  condition,  which 
has  been  undergoing  successive  transitions,  such  as  .could  not  but 
neutralize  the  necessary  universality  of  art, — strong,  and  original, 
and  popular  as  was  its  first  evolution  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Each 
social  phase  was  dissolved  kefore  its  spirit  had  penetrated  the  general 
mind  and  heart,  so  as  to  make  it  an  immortal  theme  for  the  poet 
or  the  artist.  The  spirit  of  the  Crusades,  for  instance,  favourable 
to  the  loftiest  poetry,  was  lost  before  the  modern  languages  were 
formed  which  should  have  idealized  them  for  ever :  whereas  every 
social  condition  among  the  ancients  was  so  durable  that,  from  age 
to  age,  Art  found  the  popular  passions  and  affections  identical 
with  those  which  it  had  to  refer  to  a  yet  remoter  time.  The 
fine  arts  will  never  recover  their  full  social  efficacy  till  a  perfect 
reorganization  places  Man  once  more  in  a  condition  of  social 
stability.  . 

Taking  the  Middle  Ages,  as  hitherto,  as  comprehending  the  nine 
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centuries  between  the  fifth  and  the  fourteenth,  we  shall  find  the 
RtiationofAH  Condition  of  the  fine  arts  during  that  period  to  oor- 
to  induttry.  rcspoud  with  the  contemi)orary  condition  of  industry. 
When  serfage  succeeded  to  slavery,  the  new  social  state  afforded 
materials  for  a  beginning  in  art,  and  an  excitement  of  its  faculties: 
when  the  town  jwpulations  were  personally  emancipated,  art  was 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  modern  languages:  and  when 
the  industrial  policy  of  towns  was  originated,  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion finally  freed,  the  arts  obtained  a  direct  development,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  corresjKmding  civilization.  Tiie  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne, occurring  about  the  middle  of  the  period,  may  be  taken 
as  the  date  of  the  effectual  stimulation  of  the  elements  of  modem 
civilization.  We  have  seen  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
nascent  art  of  the  period  ;  nnd  we  have  now  to  learn  what  were  its 
characteristics,  and  what  its  relation  to  the  pre-existing  powers,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  onwards ;  in  other  words, 
to  observe  the  influence  of  industrial  civilization  on  Catholic  and 
feudal  Art. 

The  first  infiuence  was  in  awakening  mental  activity,  and  JQ 
affording  ease  and  security,  without  which  Art  could  be  neither 
understood  nor  enjoyed.  Mental  stimulus  is  first  afforded  by  grosB 
and  urgent  wants;  and  no  great  enjoyment  can  attend  that  sort 
of  activity :  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  mental  opera- 
tions, the  exercise  of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  faculties  is 
attended  with  fatigue,  which  soon  becomes  insupportable,  except 
in  rare  cases  of  organizations  peculiarly  fitted  for  abstract  con- 
templation. Between  these  two  extremes,  we  find  the  exercise  of 
the  a3.sthetic  faculties,  affording  the  pleasure  of  modorate  activity 
and  of  an  agreeable  mingling  of  thought  and  emotion,  such  as  the 
generality  of  men  are  capable  of  enjoying.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Art  affords  a  suitable  transition  from  the  active  to  the  speculative 
life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  relation  of  the  arts  to  practi- 
cal life  became  closer  in  proportion  to  the  substitution  of  the  indus- 
trial for  military  pursuits.  While  slavery  and  war  made  up  the 
social  economy,  it  is  clear  that  the  fine  arts  could  not  be  popular, 
nor  indeed  enjoyed  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  the  highest  class  of 
free  men, — except  in  a  partial  and  circumscribed  way,  in  a  portion 
of  Greece.  Everywhere  else  the  popular  recreation  consisted  in 
bloody  sports,  in  imitation  of  their  favourite  mode  of  activity. 
When  Industry  became  a  true  social  element,  the  Catholic  and 
feudal  manners,  penetrating  the  whole  of  society,  prepared  its 
humblest  households  for  more  or  less  enjoyment  of  Art,  which  from 
that  time  forward  was  destined  to  si)read  among  the  multitude, 
and  become  also  a  social  element,  which  it  had  never  been,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  in  ancient  times.  In  its  inverse  action,  it  counter- 
acted the  lamentable  restriction,  mental  and  moral,  which  is  the 
attendant  danger  of  industrial  activity.  -SIsthetic  education  thus 
begins  what  scientific  and  philosophical  education  must  finally 
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achieve ;  so  as  to  furnish  a  means  of  filling  up  the  chasm  which  is 
provisionally  occasioned  by  the  disuse  of  religious  observances, — 
highly  needful  formerly  as  intellectual  relaxation  from  industrial 
labour.  Throughout  Europe,  the  {esthetic  movement  followed  close 
upon  the  industrial,  tempering  its  dangers  by  inciting  a  more  general 
and  disinterested  mental  activity  than  was  required  by  daily  tasks, 
and  awakening  the  benevolent  affections  by  means  of  enjoyments 
which  were  vivid  in  proportion  as  they  were  unanimous.  In  indi- 
vidual cases,  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to  the  fine  arts  may  have 
occasioned  mental  and  moral  deterioration ;  but  in  a  general  way, 
they  have  prevented  too  strong  a  preponderance  of  the  material  life, 
and  have  sustained  a  degree  of  s[)eculative  ardour  which  will  here- 
after be  instrumental  to  the  highest  objects.  In  a  more  special 
way,  we  may  regard  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  ns  being  con- 
nected with  the  technical  improvement  of  industrial  operations, 
which  can  never  be  perfected  among  nations  untrained  to  the 
pursuit  of  ideal  perfection.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  numerous  arts  relating  to  external  form,  and  thus 
coonected  with  architecture,  sculpture,  and  even  painting,  through 
so  long  a  gradation  of  minute  differences  that  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  draw  the  line  between  the  artistical  and  the  industrial. 
The  technical  superiority  of  populations  familiar  with  art  is  so 
evident,  that  it  is  the  groimd  of  the  efforts  of  modern  govern- 
ments to  pix)pagate  a^sllietic  education  as  a  security  for  indus- 
trial success  amidst  the  commercial  competition  of  the  European 
nations. 

Notwithstanding  its  natural  advantages,  Art  could  be  only  nega- 
tive in  its  cluMracler  and  indecisive  in  its  influence,  Critical  char- 
during  the  critical  }Tfetiod  of  the  last  five  centuries.  actero/Art, 
If  it  took  for  its  subject  the  ancient  faith  and  manners  which  alone 
had  comprehended  universal  ideas  and  sympathies, — the  Catholic 
faith  was  dying  out,  and  the  feudal  manners  were  disappearing 
before  pacific  pursuits.  Art  could  not  grow  up  and  expand  on 
elements  which  were  dissolving  day  by  day.  And  the  elements 
which  were  growing  up  had  not  yet  so  taken  possession  of  the 
general  mind  as  to  affordt material  for  Art.  Such  strength  as  it 
had,  passed  into  natural  alliance  with  the  temporal  power,  and  took 
form  in  different  countries  according  as  that  power  was  monarchical 
or  aristocratic.  It  was  thus  spread  over  all  Western  Europe,  though 
in  unequal  force  in  different  countries.  Though  Art  has  been 
accused  of  engendering  national  antipathies,  from  its  implication 
with  the  proper  development  of  each  nation,  it  has  certainly  wrought 
more  strongly  in  the  contrary  direction,  reconciling  the  nations 
through  the  universal  and  admiring  interest  excited  by  masterly 
works  of  art  towards  the  people  wliicli  produced  them.  Each  one 
of  the  fine  arts  has  its  own  proper  mode  of  exciting  the  universal 
uympathy  of  Europe ;  and  of  stimulating  and  aiding  mutual  com- 
munication.   The  most  general  and  effectual  infiuence  of  this  kind 
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I)e1<)ngs  to  Poetry,  because  it  lias  induced  the  study  of  foreign 
laiigun^s  in  a  gi^'ater  degree  than  any  other  incitement.  Scinice 
and  philosophy  liad  little  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  moaera 
huiguages;  and,  from  the  generality  and  abstract  character  of  their 
BubjectH,  they  have  stood  in  no  great  need  of  them  since ;  so  that 
the  icsthetic  element  has  l)een  mainly  concerned  both  in  their  f(v- 
mat  ion  and  their  propagation. 

As  to  its  course,"  historically  regarded,  the  aesthetic  movement  wa8, 
like  the  industrial,  first  s})pntaneous,  then  systematic,  and  finally 
established  as  an  end  (as  far  as  it  went)  of  the  modern  i)olity.  In 
the  first  case,  all  the  fine  arts  shared  in  the  movement,  more  or  less, 
and  it  extended  over  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  Poetry 
only,  and  in  Italy  alone,  that  produced  characteristic  and  imperish- 
able works, — ^those  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Here  we  see  Italy  pre- 
ceding, as  in  other  respects,  the  rest  of  Enrope  by  two  centurie& 
The  first  impulse  was  certainly  original,  for  Dante's  poem  was  not 
on  the  instiint  responded  to  by  the  sympathies  which  it  was  fitted 
to  excite :  but  the  unanimous  admiration  of  Europe  which  presently 
followed  testified  to  the  agreement  between  this  great  work  and  tte 
corresponding  state  of  civilized  populations :  and  not  the  less  for  the 
tardy  justice  being  enjoyed  by  the  poet's  successons,  Petrarch  being 
in  reality  crowned  as  the  representative  of  Dante,  and  not  as  the 
author  of  Latin  poetry,  by  which  only  he  was  then  known,  and 
which  is  justly  forgotten  at  this  day.  The  characteristics  of  the 
age  appear  in  Dante's  i)oem,  especially  in  the  critical  tendencfi 
guided  by  metaphysics  highly  unfavourable  to  the  Catholic  spirit 
It  is  not  only  that  the  work  contains  severe  attacks  upon  the  popes 
and  the  clergy :  its  whole  conception  is  in  a  manner  sacrilegious 
usurping  as  it  does  the  power  of  apotheosis  and  damnation,  in  a 
way  which  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  during  the  full 
ascendency  of  Catholicism,  two  centuries  earlier.  The  temporal 
antagonism  of  the  movement  is  less  marked,  because  it  could  not, 
as  yet,  be  direct;  but  it  appears  indirectly  in  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  of  founding  a  personal  reputation,  independent  of  hereditary 
superiority,  and  very  soon  in  rivalship  with  it. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  this  period  that  that  action  took 
Retrograde  placc  whicli  has  been  commonly  called  the  regenera- 
character.  ^iq^  Qf  ^be  fine  arts,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  kind  of 
retrogression,  its  spirit  being  a  servile  and  exclusive  admiration  of 
the  master[)ieccs  of  antiquity,  which  were  the  expression  of  a  totally 
different  state  of  society.  Its  full  infiuence  was  not  felt  till  a  later 
time  ;  but  I  note  its  origin  in  the  season  under  our  notice,  because 
we  must  attribute  to  it  that  neutralizing  infiuence  which  blighted 
the  proraiso  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  rendered  the  next  age 
so  lamentable  a  contrast  to  it.  Much  of  the  evil  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  religious  controversies  of  the  times ;  but  much  more  is 
attributable  to  the  passion  for  Greek  and  Latin  productions^  under 
whose  prevalence  the  originality  and  popular  quality  which  are  the 
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most  valuable  of  eesthetic  attributes,  languished  more  and  more. 
The  edifices  of  this  period,  though  improved  in  technical  execution, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.     At 
the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  this  imitation  of  ancient 
Art  could  be  no  more  than  a  secondary  symptom,  and  not  an 
occasion  of  the  vague  and  indecisive  aspect  of  modern  Art,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  owing  to  the  critical  character  of  tlie  corre- 
sponding social  state.     The  ancient  works  had  never  been  really 
forgotten  :  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  first  rise  of  modern  Art ; 
and  their  now  coming  up  again  was  a  sign  of  the  decomposition 
which  was  proceeding,  and  also  a  means,  however  imperfect  and 
merely  provisional,  of  filling  the  gap  in  the  career  of  Art,  left 
between  the  expiration  of  the  old  public  sympathy  and  the  growth 
of  the  new,  under  a  positive  organization.     Finding  no  existing 
sociality  adequate  to  its  objects.  Art  availed  itself  of  the  ancient 
kind,  as  it  could  be  known  ideally  and  from  the  monuments  which 
remained;   and   this  was  the  abstract  medium  with   which   the 
heterogeneous  impressions  of  the  existing  environment  were  united, 
with  more  or  less  success.     Inadequate  and  dangerous  as  was  this 
method,  it  was  the  only  one  then  possible,  and  the  only  alternative 
to  total  anarchy  in  art.     We  find  accordingly  not  only  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio,  but  the  great  Dante  himself,  earnestly  and  constantly 
recommending  the  diligent  study  of  antiquity  as  the  basis  of  Art ; 
advice  which  was  erroneous  only  so  far  as  that  it  set  up  as  an 
absolute  principle  what  was  only  a  temporary  expedient.     The 
necessity  itself  enhances  our  admiration  of  masterpieces  produced 
under  such  shackles  and  with  such  imperfect  means ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly testifies  to  a  growth  rather  than  a  decay  of  the  aesthetic 
faculties  in  Man.     The  provisional  system  which  impaired  the  pre- 
ceding movement  suspended  the  development  of  Art  dm-ing  the 
next.     With  the  originality  of  the  preceding  age  Art  lost   its 
popular  quality:   and  then   a  public  had  to  be  trained  for  the 
factitious  art  which  was  to  have  a  provisional  reign;    and  that 
public  must  consist  of  privileged  classes,  placed  by  an  elaborate 
education  at  the  same  point  of  view  witli  the  artists,  in  order  to 
secure  that  community  of  feeling  which  must  exist  between  the 
interpreter  and  the  spectator.     In  a  normal  condition  of  art  the 
harmony  exists  naturally,  because  the  same  medium  pervades  all 
minds :  but  in  that  provisional  season  a  long  preparation  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  was  only  when  that  preparation  had  gone  on  long 
enough  to  prepare  a  special  public,  destined  to  enlargement  by 
means  of  an  education  founded  on  the  study  of  the  dead  languages, 
that  the  essthetic  movement  could  resume  its  suspended  course, 
and  gradually  produce  the  universal  movement  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe.     This  provisional  factitious  system  involved  all 
the  fine  arts,  but  in  unequal  degrees.     Its  most  direct  and  powerful 
influence  was  upon  the  leading  art,  Poetry.     Sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture were  more  affected  by  it  than  painting :  and  music  suffered 
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1e«'iHt  of  all,  1)cing  no  ot1|«n\'ii»G  iuvolvcd  than  through  its  connecfmi 
witli  poetry. 

Arriving  at  the  8econd  i)eriod,— that  of  Rystematic  encourage- 
nient  of  art, — we  see  at  once  the  advantage  that  Art  lia4'over 
Kcience   in  the  sjime  stage,  inaRinuch  as  it  excited  no  political 

Political        uneasiness  among  rulers,  while  it  inspired  much 

relations.  more  vivjd  and  general  sympathy.  The  popes,  who 
were  by  that  time  merely  Italian  i)rinces,  paid  little  honour  to 
science,  but  were  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  arts,  which  their 
ha1)itH  and  education  disf>0R(Ml  them  to  appreciate.  It  was  how- 
ever more  as  a  means  of  influence  and  popularity,  than  from  taste, 
that  monarchs  in  general  bestowed  this  encouragement ;  and  there 
could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  ttie  social  power  which  Art  was 
acquiring  among  motlern  population^ 

Of  the  two  forniH  of  political  rule,  the  monarchical  and  Catholic 
was  more  favourable  to  Art  than  tlie  aristocratic  and  Protestant 
Tlie  more  elevated  and  central  authority  must  be  the  most  pro- 
pitious t()  an  element  which,  like  the  aesthetic,  requires  and 
occasions  a  broad,  equable,  social  sympathy ;  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly that  academies  of  poetry  and  the  arts  rose  up  in  monarchical 
states,  and  incor[K)rated  Art  with  modern  polity.  In  the  other 
case  the  local  distribution  of  political  {)Ower  caused  the  arts  to  be 
confided  to  the  irksome  and  precarious  resource  of  private  patronage, 
among  nations  whose  esthetic  tendencies  were  already  checked  by 
Protestantism;  and  thus,  but  for  the  transient  triumph  of  Elizabetli, 
and  yet  more  of  Cromwell,  over  the  national  aristocracy,  we  should 
probably  not  have  had  the  genius  of  Shakspere  and  Milton  to  plead 
in  disproof  of  the  8upjK>8ed  deterioration  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  in 
modern  times.  Tliere  is  some  set-off  against  the  unfavourable 
influences  in  the  latter  case  in  the  superior  originality  which  can 
work  its  way  through  by  dint  of  independence;  but  the  social 
ellect,  which  we  have  here  to  consider,  is  unquestionably  superior 
where  the  greatest  aid  is  given  to  the  propagation  of  Art  among 
the  people,  and  the  training  of  minds  in  order  to  a  future  reorgan- 
ization. We  must  refer  to  this  ))olitical  distinction  the  peculiarities 
of  the  dramatic  art,  and  especially  in  England.  It  was  not  till 
now  that  the  line  was  drawn  between  pul)lic  and  private  life  in 
dramatic  representation  ;  for  in  the  Greek  drama,  notwithstanding 
the  chorus,  there  was  nothing  that  related  to  i)olity,  except  the 
station  of  the  families  whose  passions  and  adventures  were  ex- 
hibited. This  was  inevitable  among  a  people  who  could  conceive 
of  no  social  state  but  their  own.  Modern  tragedy  however  has  a 
more  decided  historical  character,  exhibiting  former  modes  of  social 
life  ;  and  its  rise  had  a  different  aspect,  according  as  it  represented 
ancient  or  medieval  society.  The  monarchical  authority  in  France 
recoiled  from  the  remembrance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which 
royalty  was  so  weak  and  aristocracy  so  strong;  and  it  delighted  in 
the  revival  of  the  great  scenes  of  antiquity.    Hence  Comeille's 
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irtmortrtl  idealization  of  the  chief  pliaeefB'  of  Konian  society.  In 
Bnglancl,  on  the  contraiy, 'where  the  feudal  system  was  much  less 
impaired,  the  most  general  sympathies  favoured  the  remembrances 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  nnd  Shakspere's  representations  of  them  were 
poptilar  accordingly.  The  isolation  which  distinguished  the  English 
polity  more  and  m5fe  aided  this  result,  and  rendered  the  choice 
of  national  subjects  almost  exclusive^  In  Spain,  under  royal  and 
Catholic  ascendency,  we  see  that  dramatic  art  was  very  like  the 
English,  and  even  further  from  imitation  of  the  ancLents ;  but  in 
that  case  peculiar  predilections  existed  in  favour  of  medieval 
traditioiw,  through  the  close  connection  of  Catholicism  witli  the 
corresponding  polity.  If  the  Catholic  spitit  had  been  equally 
strong  among  nations  which  ^scaped  Protestantism,  it  would  have 
saved  them,  in  like'thanner,  from  their  recurrence  to  antiquity  in 
matters  of  Art,  whicii^as  always  a  token  of  the  instinct  of  religious 
emancipation.  Thus  th6  Catholic  instigation  wrought  in  Spain  as 
the  feudal  did  in  England ;  only  more  strongly ;  because  there  was 
Protestantism  to  encounter  in  England,  with  its  unfavourableness 
to  Art.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  thus  much  to  indicate 
liow  a  sound  theory  of  social  progress  may  throw  light  on  the  study 
of  the  historical  development  of  Art.  I  must  add  that  this  diversity 
affects  only  the  representation  of  public  life ;  whereas,  those  com- 
positions which  delineate  private  life  could  relate  only  to  modern 
civilization.  Thus,  this  class  of  works,  epic  or  dramatic,  must 
manifest  a  more  complete  originality,  and  obtain  a  more  real  and 
extensive  popularity, — public  life  bearing  too  small  a  proportion  to 
private  to  afford  a  clear  and  stable  basis  to  Art.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Cervantes  and  Moliere  were  always,  as  now,  almost 
equally  popular  among  various  European  nations,  while  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  for  Shakspere  and  Corneille  to  be  admired  by  the 
same  people.  No  great  genius  has  endeavoured  to  produce  any 
dramatic  delineation  of  public  life;  and  the  epics  which  have 
been  attempted  have  only  proved  the  impossibility  of  success. 
The  marvellous  poem  of  Ariosto  relates  much  more,  in  fact,  to 
private  than  to  public  life;  and,  as  for  Tasso*s  epic,  it  would 
be  enough  to  point  out  its  coincidence  with  the  universal  suc- 
cess of  a  composition  designed  to  efface,  by  means  of  irresistible 
ridicule,  the  last  popular  remembrance  of  the  same  chivalry  which 
Tasso  embalmed  in  glory.  The  time  was  evidently  past  for  the 
full  success  of  such  subjects,  though  they  were  the  finest  that 
modern  civilization  could  offer;  whereas,  the  poems  of  Homer  were 
as  acceptable  as  ever  in  Greece  after  ten  centuries,  the  popular 
sympathies  being  still  attached  to  the  struggles  of  their  country 
against  Asia.  We  see  the  same  contrast  in  the  case  of  Milton,  who 
strove  to  idealize  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  extinguished  in  the  most  advanced  minds 
around  him.  These  immortal  efforts  did  not  achieve  an  aesthetic 
result  incompatible  with  the  transitional  state  of  society ;  but  they 
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proved  that  the  poetic  facnltv  in  Man  was  alive  and  admnciqg  ki 
growth.     The  oj>eralioii  of  Art  was  of  a  crftical  aatur^  like  every 
other  genuine  influence,  of  the  period.     It  jiot  only  aw|ricened 
mental  activity,  but  almost  all  the  chief  artists  joined  ia  afitBekiDg 
the  Catholic  and  feudal  constitution,  under  such  forms  as  suited 
their  art,  in  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  France*    Dramatic  poetiy 
was  compelleil  to  this  hy  the  sacerdotal  anathemas  aimed  at  the 
theatre,  when  the  Church  was  obliged  to  relinqui^b  the  direction  of 
it.    Comedy  was  the  most  favourable  to  this  work,  because  it  most 
clearly  reflected  the  instinct  of  the  time.     Moliere's  satires  of  the 
Catholic  and  feudal  apirit,  hy  no  means  sparing  the  metaphysical, 
or  overlooking  the  empirical,  extravagancies  of    the   influential 
classes,  are  an  evidence  of  the  tone  of  dramatic  art ;  and  the  pro- 
tection granted  to  the  moral  disciplinarian  against  priestly  and 
aristocratic  rancour  during  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV.  shows  that  the 
monarch  had  some  dim  instinct  of  the  tendency  of  such  criticism  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  monarchical  dictatorship. 

The  final  i)eriod  is  marked  by  a  development  of  Art,  similar  \i:i 
s  ead  fA  t  ^^^^  ^^  Industry.  Hitherto,  the  ruling  powers  had 
^  ^  ^  •  patronized  Ait  for  the  sake  of  their  glory  and  popu- 
larity :  but  now,  the  fine  arts  had  advanced  so  far,  and  were  so 
fiiTuIy  established  as  a  part  of  civilization,  that  it  had  become  a  duty 
of  government  to  aid  them  by  regular  active  encouragement,  pro- 
ceeding not  from  personal  generosity,  but  from  public  solicitude. 
At  the  same  time,  the  growing  taste  for  the  fine  ai'ts  was  render- 
ing the  life  of  poets  and  artists  more  and  more  independent,  by 
releasing  them  from  the  necessity  of  that  patronage  which  was 
still  needed  by  the  less  popular  pursuits  of  science.  The  institu- 
tion of  journalism  was  then  becoming  practically  important, — to 
literature  at  first,  and  then  indirectly,  by  its  popularizing  influence, 
to  all  the  other  arts.  While  the  aesthetic  element  was  thus  obtain- 
ing independence  and  power,  its  special  expansion  underwent  a 
remarkable  change.  The  imitation  of  the  ancients  must  come  to 
an  end,  and  some  new  form  he  assumed,  yielding  impressions  more 
complete  and  more  general.  After  a  season  of  83sthetic  anarchy  the 
discuKKJon  arose,  about  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  which  mny  be  truly  regarded  as  an  event  in  the  history 
of  human  progress,  as  it  discredited  for  ever  the  old  regime  of  Art, 
which  henceforth  made  only  abortive  attempts,  and  proved  its 
incapacity  to  produce  any  more  masterjiieces.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  other  system,  regarded  as  peculiar  to  England  and  Spain, 
underwent  a  similar  change,  and  sank  into  decline  and  sterility, 
through  the  decay  of  medieval  associations.  The  progress  tliat 
was  made  was  therefore  necessarily  in  those  productions  that 
exhibit  the  interests  of  private  life.  On  the  stage,  it  is  true,  there 
was  no  surpassing  Moliere,  who  remains  without  a  rival;  but  in 
the  epic  delineation  of  i)rivate  manners,  which  is  the  most  original 
and  extensive  kind  of  literary  creation  proper  to  modern  society, 
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we  have,,  aomng  many  others,  the  paagtei-pieces  of  Fielding  and 
Leiage,  wliicli  ai;e  a  standing  testimony  against  the  decline  of  the 
poetic^  fjadiilties  of  Man.  Another  character  of  this  phase  is  the 
decisif©  pyrogress  6f  drapaatic  music;  especially  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many':'* and  its  influence  must  be  powiwfill  in  incorporating  Art 
With  social  life  in  ^neraL  ,•  ^. 

The  demolition  o£the  ancient  system  by  the  negative  philosophy 
was  extremely  Unfavourable  to  Art^^,ia.  jvs  far  as  it  permitted  it  to 
have  none  but  flSeting  iuspiratmns,  incompatible  with  all  funda- 
mental truth  of  poetic  conception:  butf  at  the  same  time,  the 
decrepitude  of  the  old  rigirae  gave  a  force  tq,the  artistic  influence, 
through'its  connection  with  the  social  polity,  which  is  sufficient  to 
support  it  till  the  period  of  reorganization  arrives.  Thus  it  is 
that  poets  and  artists,  who  were  scarcely  emancipated  from  patron- 
age at  the  beginning  of  this  phase,  rapidly  rose  to  be,  in  some  sort, 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  modern  peoples  against  the  system  of  retro- 
grade resistance,  which  was  now  to  be  irrevocably  destroyed;  the 
movement  being  before  so  prepared  for  by  the  metaphysicians  that 
it  suited  essthetic  better  than  philosophicul  intellects,  and  afforded 
them  a  means  of  activity  not  then  yielded  by  Art,  properly  so  called. 
The  consequences  of  so  unnatural  a  state  of  things  could  not  but 
be  fatal  both  to  society  and  to  Art,  if  it  were  too  long  protracted  : 
and  the  evil  effects  are  seen  in  the  rule  of  the  men  of  letters,  who 
are  the  offspring  of  the  transition,  and  the  leaders  of  the  social 
revolution.  We  here  find  the  necessary  close  of  the  preparatory 
season  of  the  eeathetic  element;  for  its  incorporation  with  the 
sociality  of  a  modern  age  has  thus  been  urged  to  excess  ;  and  the 
time  for  reorganization  has  evidently  arrived. 

We  have  now  to  take  a  similar  review  of  the  scientific  evolution, 
and  after  that,  of  the  philosophical, — the  separation  tuc  scientific 
of  the  two  being  provisional,  as  I  explained  before,  dei'chpvient. 
When  we.  have  completed  the  process,  we  shall  obtain  from  their 
common  issue  the  true  immediate  principle  of  the  spiritual  organ- 
ization, and  therefore  of  the  temporal,  which  can  have  no  other 
sufificient  basis. 

Though  the  scientific  and  philosophical  faculties  are,  as  I  have 
80  often  said,  the  least  powerful  of  any,  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical spirit  obtains  the  rule  over  human  progress,  by  means 
of  its  relation  to  the  great  general  conceptions  which  support  the 
whole  system  of  our  ideas  about  the  external  universe  and  Man. 
The  slowness  of  the  great  changes  wrought  by  this  spirit  mny  dis- 
guise the  reality  of  its  power ;  but  it  conlirms  the  eminent  difficulty 
and  importance  of  those  changes.  We  have  seen  how  the  primi- 
tive speculative  exercises  of  mankind  originated  a  theological  philos- 
ophy which  was  modified  more  and  more,  and  at  length  destroyed, 
without  any  possibility  of  its  being  replaced.  We  have  now  to  explain 
how,  starting  from  the  Middle  Ages  (the  cradle  of  all  great  subse- 
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qiicnt  chnncres),  the  buniAumind,  having  worn  out  all  the  social  ap- 
])licationK  that  the  old  philosophy  admitted  of,  began  to  turn,  though 
witli  a  very  confused  instinct  of  its  course,  towards  the  final  supre- 
macy of  a  radically  different,  and  even  opposite  philosophy,  which 
must  be  the  basis  of  a  new  organization.     This  great  philosophical 
evolution  has  continued  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  scientific 
development  which  first  undermined  the  theological  system,  and 
transmuted  its  spirit  into  the  metaphysical,  in  preparation  for  a 
further  proj^ess.     The  close  connection  of  the  two  evolutions, — 
the  scientific  and  the  philosophical, — need  not  prevent  our  treating 
of  them  separately;  and  in  that  separate  treatment  we  must  take 
the  scientific  first,  as  the  philosophical  movement  would  remain 
unintelligible  without  it.     Our  survey  may  be  veiy  brief,  as  my 
first  volume  exhibits  the  historical  filiation  of  the  chief  scientific 
conceptions,  as  well  as  their  gradual  influence,  at  once  positive  and 
negative,  upon  the  philosophical  education  of  society.     This  leaves 
me  nothing  to  do  but  to  co-ordinate  in  a  general  way  the  historical 
views  which  were  before  isolated, — being  careful,  moreover,  to  dis- 
card all  that  might  degenerate  into  a  concrete  or  special  histoiyof 
science  or  philosophy. 

The  scientific  progression  was  necessarily  connected  with  the 

New  birth        beginnings  of  natural  philosophy  in  ancient  Greece; 

of  science.  but  it  is  habitually  treated  of  as  directly  issuing 
from  the  medieval  period,  both  because  of  its  revival  after  a  long 
retardation,  and  on  account  of  the  more  and  more  decisive  char- 
acteristics that  it  i)resented.  Those  differences  must  not,  however, 
make  us  forget  the  connection  between  the  discoveries  of  the 
Ke[)lers  and  Newtons,  and  those  of  Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  and 
their  ancient  fellowship. 

I  have  shown  before  that  the  sharp  division  between  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  permitted  the  simpler  of  the  two  to  be  so  far 
independent  of  the  more  complex,  as  that  it  must  be  freely  rising 
in  the  metaphysical  scale  while  the  other  lingered  in  the  last  phase  of 
the  theological.  Accordingly,  natural  philosophy  remained  external 
to  the  final  organization  of  Catholic  monotheism,  which,  when 
compelled  to  take  it  in  and  incorporate  it,  at  once  became  liable  to 
perver.sion  through  that  compromise  which,  under  the  name  of 
scholasticism,  made  theology  dependent  on  metaphysics, — as  we  shall 
see  presently.  This  last  modification  of  the  theological  spirit  was 
Ijighly  favourable  to  science,  which  remained  thenceforward  under 
the  general  protection  of  the  dominant  doctrines,  till  its  anti-theo- 
logical character  was  fully  developed.  But  even  before  the  distinct 
formation  of  scholasticism,  Catholicism  was  favourable  to  natural 
philosophy  by  beginning  to  incorporate  it  with  social  life, — its  doctrine 
doing  for  science  in  this  way  what  its  organization  did  for  art.  We 
have  seen  that  the  passage  from  polytheism  to  monotheism  was 
favourable  to  the  scientific  spirit,  and  to  its  influeuce  on  human 
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opinion  ill  general.  So  transient  was  tl\e  monotheistic  pliilosopliy, 
ifiat,  far  from  interdicting  the  special  study  of  natui-e,  iitiation  to 
like  polytheism,  it  rather  enconragedits  contemplation,  MonoHmsm. 
that  providential  arrangements  might  be  admired  in  detail.  Poly- 
theism had  connected  every  leading  pHenomenon  with  such  par- 
ticular and  precise  explanations,  that  every  act  of  physical  analysis 
stirred  up  a  cgrrefijionding  leligious  diflBculty ;  and  even  when  this 
incoujpatibility  drove  inquirers  to  a*  more  or  less  explicit  mono- 
theism, the  spirit  of  investigation  remained  shackled  \y  reasonable 
fears  of  popular  opposition,  aggravated  by  the  confusion  between 
religion  and  polity :  so  that  scientific  progress  had  always  been 
external  to  ancient  society,  notwitlistanding  occasional  social 
encouragements.  Monotheism,  on  the  contrary,  reducing  the  whole 
case  to  that  of  vagne  and  uniform  divine  intervention,  was  will- 
ing that  explorers  should  study  the  details  of  i)henomena,  and 
even  disclose  their  secondary  laws,  which  were  at  first  regarded  as 
so  many  manifestations  of  supreme  wisdom.  This  was  a  point  of 
extreme  importance,  as  a  connection  was  thus  established  between 
all  the  parts  of  nascent  science.  Thus  it  was  that  monotheism, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  first  stirrings  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  was  itself  indispensable  to  its  further  progress,  both  in  regard 
to  its  improvement  and  its  propagation.  We  find  the  same  action 
in  the  Arabian  form  of  monotheism,  though  less  marked ;  but  the 
early  promise  of  scientific  cultivation  in  Mohammedanism  was 
soon  surpassed  by  Catholicism,  which  was  better  furnished  for  the 
work  by  its  superior  organization,  and  which  aided  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  especially  by  restricting  immediate  supernatural  inter- 
vention to  the  utmost,  and  substituting  rational  explanations  for 
miracles,  prophecies,  visions,  etc.,  which  had  come  down  from  poly- 
theism, and  were  too  readily  entertained  by  Islamism.  Scientific 
activity  was  encouraged  also  by  the  institution  of  a  speculative  life 
under  Catholicism,  by  its  encouraging  certain  popular  habits  of 
rational  discussion,  by  its  adoption  of  the  principle  of  capacity  for 
oflSce.in  the  place  of  the  hereditary  principle,  and  by  the  facilities 
it  afforded  to  the  intellectual  life.  Thus,  from  the  second  phase  'of 
the  medieval  period,  Charlemagne,  and  afterwards  Alfred,  were 
earnest  in  stimulating  and  propagating  the  study  of  science  ;  and 
before  the  termination  of  that  phase,  tlie  learned  Gerbert,  become 
Pope,  used  his  power  for  the  general  establishment  of  the  new  mode 
of  arithmetical  notation,  which  had  been  ripening  for  three  centuries, 
but  did  not  come  into  common  use  till  it  was  called  for  by  the  needs 
of  industrial  life.  The  system  of  education,  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 
of  that  time  bears  witness  to  the  estimation  in  which  scientific 
culture  was  held, — the  best  minds  being  carried  beyond  the  litera- 
ture and  metaphysics  of  the  multitude  of  pupils  into  mathematical 
and  astronomical  studies.  It  was  only  during  the  last  of  the  three 
phases,  however,  that  Catholicism  was  the  best  promoter  of  science. 
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The  ByzADline  monotheism  performed  the  service  during  the  first 
])ha8e,  when  the  great  western  invasions  were  pjoing  forward ;  and 
the  Arabian  during  the  second,  when  the  Chiistian  world  was 
absorbed  by  jvolitical  cares,  spiritual  and  temporal.      Then,  for 
three  centuries,  Arabian  students  improved  upon  ancient  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  knowledge,,  gave  us  algebra,  extended 
trigonometry,  and  thus  met  the  growing  needs  of  celestial  geo- 
metry.     When   Catholicism    had   wrought    out    its   polity,  and 
scholaKticism  ensued,  the  metaphysical  spirit  had  finally  gained  the 
ascendency  over  the  theological,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
positive  by  permitting  the  study  of  the  external  world  to  sui^rsede 
that  of  isolated  Man.     The  solemn  sanction  attached  to  the  name 
of  Aristotle  was  at  once  a  sign  of  the  change  and  a  condition  of  ite 
continuance,  as  nothing  short  of  such  an  authority  could  restrain  the 
extravagances  natural  to  a  philosophy  so  obtained  and  so  cultivated. 
We  have  seen  that  this  revolution  caused  the  decay  of  the  Catholic 
philosophy.     Its  converse  action  was  to  stimulate  scientific  progresa 
by  incorporating  it  for  the  first  time  with  social  interests  through 
the  dominant  philosophy,  with  which  it  was  now  closely  connected, 
and  which  it  was  destined  to  cast  out  four  or  five  centuries  after- 
wards.    That  new  scientific  progression  has  gone  on,  from  that  day 
to  this.     It  began  with  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Arabian  learn- 
ing, and  created  Chemistry,  at  once  in  the  east  and  in  the  west; 
and  this  fundamental  investigation  of  nature  was  a  step  of  the 
highest    importance, — chemistry  being,    as    we   know,   the  link 
between  inorganic  and  organic  science.     We  see  how  great  was  the 
ardour  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  by  the  prematurity  of  some 
of  their  efforts,  to  which  we  owe,  however,  amidst  their  failures, 
some  valuable  suggestions;  as,  for  instance,  those  conjectures  of 
Albertus  Magnus   which  planted   the  germs  of  sound  cerebral 
physiology.     As  for  the  agreement  of  the  new  impulse  with  the 
general  state  of  minds,  it  is  proved  by  the  unremitting  eagerness 
which  drew  crowds  of  auditors  to  the  lessons  of  the  great  European 
universities,  during  the  third  phase  of  the  Middle  Age  period,— it 
be'ing  certain  that  the  development  of  natural  philosophy  had  quite  as 
great  a  share  in  the  interest  as  the  metaphysical  controversies  of  the 
time.    In  those  days  the  different  sciences  were  too  restricted  and  too 
little  explored  to  admit  of  the  speciality  of  study  which,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  great  benefit,  has  become  a  great  embarrassment.    Under 
a  system  of  scholastic  entities,  connected  together  by  the  general 
entity  called  Nature,  an  intellectual  harmony,  scientific  and  logical, 
existed  which  could  find  no  parallel  but  under  the  old  polytheism, 
and  which  can  exist  again  only  when  our  rudimentary  positive 
philoso])hy  shall  have  become  a  true  organization.     The  artificial 
union  of  theology  and  science,  by  a  metaphysical  bond,  coidd  not 
last;   but  it  had  its  advantages,  as  all  such  efforts  have;  and 
they  showed  themselves  especially  in  the  encyclopedical  direction 
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of  abstract  speculation.  The  monk  Roger  Bacon,  for  instance, 
rtrrote  a  treatise  containing  so  vast  a  variety  of  views  on  different 
orders  of  plienomena,  that  most  of  our  scientific  men,  so  scornful 
about  the  Middle  Ages,  are  certainly  incapable,  not  only  of  writing, 
but  even  of  reading  it. 

This  scientific  arrangement,  precarious  and  imperfect,  but  the 
best  that  the  times  admitted,  was  effected  chiefly 
through  two  general  conceptions  which  served  as  a  ^^^^^v- 
basis  for  astrology  and  alchemy.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  superficial  popular  classification  of  these  with  the  occult 
sciences,  as  they  are  called,  whereby  retrograde  superstitions  are  con- 
founded with  progressive  conceptions.  Magic  is  a  relic  of  polythe- 
istic, or  even  fetich  superstition ;  wliereas,  astrology  and  alchemy  are 
merely  a  too  bold  extension  of  the  positive  spirit,  before  the  theologi- 
cal philosophy  was  got  rid  pf.  That  the  two  classes  have  been  con- 
founded is  owing  to  religious  vindictiveness,  and  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  antipathy  between  science  and  theology. — No  doubt 
medieval  astrology  exhibits  strong  traces  of  theological  influence 
in  its  supposition  that  the  universe  was  made  for  Man, — a  notion 
which  gave  way  only  on  the  discovery  of  the  earth's  motion :  but, 
apart  from  that,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  rested  upon  the 
subordination  of  all  phenomena  to  invariable  natural  laws.  Its 
original  title  of  judicial  astrology  conveyed  this.  No  scientific  an- 
alysis existed  at  that  time  which  could  assign  to  astronomical  pheno- 
mena their  true  position  in  general  physics ;  and  there  was  therefore 
no  principle  which  could  restrain  the  ideal  exaggeration  attributed 
to  celestial  influences.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  certainly 
right  that  human  reason,  resting  upon  the  only  phenomena  whose 
laws  were  ascertained,  should  endeavour  to  refer  to  them  all  other 
phenomena,  even  human  and  social.  This  was  the  rational  scien- 
tific course ;  and  its  universality  and  persistence  till  the  seventeenth 
century  prove  its  agreement  with  the  corresponding  situation.  If 
we  look  at  its  action  upon  the  general  education  of  the  human 
mind,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  most  serviceable  in  disseminating 
everywhere  a  first  notion  of  the  subordination  of  all  phenomena  to 
invariable  laws,  by  which  rational  prevision  becanie 
possible.  The  general  conception  of  alchemy  could  ^  ^^^' 
not  but  be  less  philosophical,  from  the  more  complex  and  less 
advanced  state  of  the  corresponding  studies,  which  were  then  barely 
proposed  ;  but  its  primaiy  rationality  is  unquestionable.  We  have 
seen,  in  our  survey  of  chemistry,  that  phenomena  of  composition 
and  decomposition  could  not  be  even  perceived  while,  as  under  the 
old  phiIosoi)liy,  but  one  principle  was  admitted,  and  that  speculations 
of  that  order  were  necessarily  based  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  four 
elements.  Now,  these  elements  were  common  to  almost  all  sub- 
stances, real  and  artificial ;  so  that,  while  that  doctrine  prevailed, 
the  famous  transmutation  of  metals  could  not  appear  more  chi- 
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inerical  than  the  transfonnationB  daily  effected  hy  modern  chemists 
among  ve<retable  and  animal  substances,  through  the  identity  of 
their  constituent  principles.     The  absurdity  of  the  bold  hopes  of 
alchemy  could  not  appear  till  the  discoveries  of  less  than  a  century 
ago  furnished  the  demonstration.      Alchemy  rendered  the  same 
service  with  astrology  in  spreading  the  conception  of  the  subjection 
of  all  phenomena  to  invariable  natural  laws:  for,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  influence  of  the  theological  spirit  on  the  hopes  of  the 
alchemists,  their  perseverance  shows  their  conviction  of  this  truth. 
The  vague  ex{)ectation  of  some  sort  of  miracle  might  help  to  sustain 
their  courage  under  perpetual  disappointment:  l^it  it  must  have 
been  some  conviction  of  the  permanence  of  natnral  laws  which  in- 
duced them  to  pursue  their  object  by  other  means  than  prayer  and 
fasting  and  religious  expedients  of  that  kind.  I  hope  this  brief  notice 
may  conduce  to  a  tardy  rendering  of  justice  to  these  two  gi*eat  series 
of  labours,  which  contributed  so  largely  and  so  long  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  reason,  notwithstanding  all  the  errors  involved  \vt 
the  process.     The  successors  of  the  astrologers  and  alchemists  not 
only  found  science  instituted  by  their  perseverance,  but  the  more 
difficult  task  achieved, — the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  in- 
variable natnral  laws.     No  influence  less  active  and  profound  than 
theirs  coiTld  have  effected  the  jwpular  admission  of  this  truth ;  and 
we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  it  while  we  forget  the  hands  that 
planted.     The  moral  influence  of  these  great  provisional  concep- 
tions was  not  less  favourable  than  the  intellectual ;  for  astrology 
engendered  a  high  idea  of  human  wisdom  from  its  power  of  pre- 
vision under  natural  laws:  and  alchemy  roused  a  noble  sense  of 
human  power,  before  depressed  by  theological  notions,  by  inspiring 
bold  ]ioj)e8  from  our  intervention  in  phenomena  which  admitted  of 
modification. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  modern  scientific  progress,  which  I  have 

Fini  modern    ^^'^^cribed  up  to  the  time  when  the  industrial  evoln- 

phaseof  tiou  Called  upon  it  for  aid  in  daily  labour,  and  the 

progress.  aesthetic  evolution  prepared  the  popular  mind  for 

science  by  rousing  the  speculative  activity  of  Man.     From  this 

point,  having  examined  the  period  which  is  beset  with  injurious 

prejudices,  we  can  proceed  rapidly  to  review  the  progressive  course 

of  science,  during  the  five  last' centuries. 

Happily,  it  was  already  too  closely  connected  with  social  interests 
to  be  endangered  by  the  struggles  between  popes  and  kings.  M 
was  not  rendered  secure  by  such  great  practical  applications  as  now 
connect  it  with  broad  industrial  intercvsts :  nor  could  it  depend,  like 
Art,  on  personal  sympathies  easily  excited;  for  the  scientific  faculties 
of  Man  are  weak  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  time  were  quite  satisfied 
with  theological,  or  at  least  with  metaphysical  explanations.  Eoyal 
lovers  of  science,  like  Charlemagne  and  Frederick  the  Great,  are 
rare ;  while  princely  patrons  of  Art,  like  Francis  I.  and  Louis  XlV., 
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are  much  more  common :  and  thus  it  was  only  as  astrologers  and 
alchemists  that  scientific  men  could  obtain  any  welcome ;  the 
resources  of  the  universities  being  then  at  the  command  of  the 
metaphysical  spirit,  from  which  the  scientific  was  beginning  to 
separate  itself.  The  footing  which  science  had  obtained,  as  astro* 
logy  and  alchemy,  was  all  tlie  more  necessary  because  Catholicism, 
in  its  decline,  was  now  manifesting  its  antipathy  to  the  scientific 
expansion  which  it  had  at  flrst.assisted,  but  the  irreligious  influence 
of  which  it  now  began  to  fean  A  long  array  of  examples  shows  us 
what  disastrous  oppression  science  must  have  undergone  if,  at  that 
period,  astrological  and  alchemicid  conceptions  had  not  secured 
protection  to  its  professors  among  the  clergy  themselves. 

As  for  the  speculative  development,  it  could  not  at  that  time 
occasion  any  remarkable  progress  in  knowledge  already  existing. 
Chemistry  must  long  remain  in  the  preparatory  stage  of  collecting 
material ;  and  this  process  went  on  rapidly.  It  might  seem  that 
astronomy,  and  geometry  in  connection  with  it,  were  in  the  way  of 
improvement;  but,  in  astronomy,  epicycles  were  still  resorted  to, 
to  sustain  the  old  hypothesis  of  circular  and  uniform  motion;  and 
geometry  was  stopped  short  at  special  methods  and  researches,  by 
the  imperfection  of  algebra,  and  was  waiting  for  Descartes :  so  that 
the  chief  improvement  consisted  in  the  simultaneous  extension  of 
nascent  algebra  and  of  trigonometry,  completed  in  time  by  the  use 
of  tangents;  while  in  astronomy,  calculations  were  beginning  to  be 
preferred  to  graphical  procedures ;  and  observations,  angular  and 
especially  horary,  became  more  precise.  This  was  the  time  when 
astrology  afforded  the  strongest  stimulus  to  scientific  investigation, 
by  proposing  the  most  extended  and  decisive  aim,  with  an  instru- 
mentality which  served  as  a  criterion  of  celestial  theories, — that  of 
determining  the  binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  aspects,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  diligent  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
movable  feasts  of  the  Catholic  church  were  for  a  time  useful  in 
encouraging  this  kind  of  observation  ;  but  the  influence  of  astrology 
was  much  more  powerful  and  durable.  The  only  radical  accession 
to  natural  philosophy  at  this  period  was  from  the  rise  of  Anatomy, 
which  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  advantage  of  the  dissection 
of  the  human  frame.  There  had  before  been  some  inadequate 
exploration  of  brutes;  but  religious  prejudice  had  prevented  the 
examination  of  the  human  body.  Though  the  advance  of  anatomy 
could  not  rival  that  of  chemistry,  it  was  yet  of  great  importance, 
because  it  completed  the  nascent  system  of  modern  science,  which 
thus  began  to  extend  from  the  study  of  the  universe  to  that  of  Man, 
with  molecular  physics  for  the  link  between  them.  Socially,  it 
was  of  importance  as  connecting  the  physicians,  as  a  body,  with 
the  speculative  class ;  they  having  risen  from  their  very  low  ancient 
position  to  an  influence  nearly  rivalling  that  of  the  priesthood. 
The  union  between  biological  science  and  medical  art,  which  we 
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justly  coinplain  of  now,  was  neceasmy  then,  to  Bustfdii  anatomical 
Htudies  ill  the  absence  of  established  theory :  and  the  advantages 
yielded  by  astrological  and  alchemical  conceptions  were  paralleled 
in  this  science  by  the  strong  belief  in  a  Panacea,  which  involved 
the  two  suppositions  of  the  invariableness  of  physical  laws,  and 
the  {)ower  of  Man  to  modify  his  own  organism, — suppositions  which 
could  not  but  disclose  the  radical  incompatibility  between  the  scien- 
tific and  the  religious  spirit. 

The  second  phase  of  the  period  was,  in  ecience  as  in  art,  the  most 
«      ,  ^        eminently  progressive,  on  account  esi)ecially  of  the 

Second  phage.  .      i  •  i      f  r^  •  ^      xt      a        i  •  i 

movement  which,  from  Copeniicns  to  Newton,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  true  system  of  astronomical  knowledge,  which 
presently  became  the  type  of  the  whole  of  natural  philosophy.  As 
in  the  other  cases,  too,  governments  began  to  afford  systematic 
encouragement,  partly  from  the  general  advance  of  speculatioD, 
and  partly  from  the  practical  value  of  science,  when  mathematical 
and  chemical  doctrines  were  in  demand  for  the  purposes  of  a  new 
art  of  war  and  an  expanding  industry.  This  systematic  encourage- 
ment was  however  more  tardy  than  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts;  and 
it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  this  phase  that  scientific  academies 
were  founded  in  England  and  France,  the  influence  of  which  was 
chiefly  felt  in  the  next  phase.  They  were  of  great  use,  however,  in 
Hustainiug  science  through  the  crisis  of  its  conflict  with  the  ancient 
])hilosophy,  from  which  it  was  now  becoming  finally  disengtiged. 
It  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  science  could  be  pro- 
tected by  the  temporal  power,  which  was  not  concerned  in  the 
serious  abstract  animosities  of  the  spiritual  {)ower,  whether  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical,  which  was  now  making  its  assaults  on 
science ;  and  thus  science  had  even  perhaps  a  more  direct  interest 
than  art  and  industry  in  the  establishment  of  a  temporal  dictator- 
ship, under  one  or  the  other  of  its  forms.  If  the  spiritual  power 
had  obtained  the  aficendency,  science  would  have  suffered  more 
eminently  than  any  other  interest  under  its  retrograde  influence, 
and  social  progression  would  have  been  thereby  ibund  impracti- 
cable. 

On  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  former  cases,  it  appears  that  the 
monarchical  form  of  rule  was  more  favourable  to  science  than  the 
aristocratic.  Science  is  not  usually  attractive  to  the  great :  it  is 
less  so  than  art ;  and  it  requires  a  central  authority,  alike  for  its 
support  and  for  its  restraint  from  spreading  out  into  too  much 
speciality.  Abstract  speculation  has  held  a  freer  and  higher  course 
under  royal  rule  than  under  aristocratic  influence,  which  has  been 
too  apt  to  subordinate  scientific  research  to  practical  aims.  In  the 
one  case,  science  becomes  more  favourably  incorporated  with  the 
social  polity,  and  spreads  more  certainly  among  all  classes,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  general  education  :  and  in  the  other  case,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  more  spontaneous  pursuit  of  science,  and  a  more 
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original  treatment  of  it.     The  erilfif  in  that  case,  moreover,  were 
more  evident  m  the  third  than,  in  the  second  phase,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.     Before  Protestantism  showed  its  anti-scientific  ten- 
dencies, it  exercised  a  favourable  influence  through  its  principle  of   ■• 
free  inquiry,  which  established  a  state  of  Imlf-independeuce  strongly^  v 
conducive  to  the  development  of  natural  philosoph}^  whose  grealftii' 
astronomical  discoveries  were  at  this  time  made  among  Protestant^ 
nations.    Wherever  the  Catholic  polity  was  the  most  decisively 
established,  the  scientific  -Ifevelopment  was  retarded ; — in  Spain, 
conspicuously,  notwithstanding  the  promising  beginning  made  at 
a  former  period.      /' 

The  great  specuTative  movement,  carried  on  wlieu  the  time 
was  ripe  by  a  few  men  of  genius,  exhibited  two  Filiation  of 
modes  of  progression,  very  closely  connected;  the  discoveries. 
scientific  or  positive,  consisting  of  mathematical  and  astronomical 
discoveries ;  and  the  philosophical  and  usually  negative,  relating  to 
the  revolt  of  the  scientific  spirit  a^^ainst  the  thraldom  of  the  old 
philosophy.  The  rallying-point  of  this  last,  in  which  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  England  bore  a  noble  part,  was  Kepler's  investi- 
gation, which,  prepared  for  by  the  Copernican  discovery,  and  the 
labours  of  Tycho-Brahe,  constitutes  the  true  system  of  celestial 
geometry ;  whilst,  giving  birth  to  celestial  mechanics,  it  was  con- 
nected with  Newton's  final  discovery,  through  Galileo's  mathema- 
tical theory  of  motion,  necessarily  followed  by  the  achievements  of 
Huyghens.  Between  these  two  series,  whose  succession  is  direct, 
the  historical  method  naturally  interposes  the  great  mathematical 
revolution  of  Descartes,  which  issued,  towards  the  end  of  this 
second  phase,  in  the  sublime  analytical  discovery  of  Leibnitz, 
without  which  Newton's  achievement  could  not  have  been,  as  it 
was,  the  active  principle  of  the  final  development  of  celestial 
mechanics  in  the  next  phase.  The  filiation  of  these  vast  dis- 
coveries is  too  evident  to  need  illustration,  especially  after  the 
character  assigned  to  them  separately  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work. 

While  engaged  in  these  great  operations,  the  scientific  spirit  had 
to  sustain  a  perpetual  conflict  with   the  dominant    delation  of 
philosophy,- — the  metaphysical  no  less  than  the  theo-    science  to  old 
logical ;  for  the  astronomical  discoveries  of  Copernicus    philosophy, 
and  Kepler,  and  even  Tycho-Brahe's,  with  regard  to  comets,  were 
as  distasteful  to  the  one  as  the  other.     The  antagonism  became 
evident  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century, — the  fate  of  Ramus  prov- 
ing that  metaphysical  hatred  is  no  less  fatal  than  theological.     We 
have  before  seen  why  Galileo's  discovery  must  be  the  ground  of  the 
chief  discussion ;  and  the  odious  persecution  which  it  occasioned 
has  inefiaceably  impressed  human  memory  with  the  date  of  the 
first  direct  collision  between  modern  science  and  ancient  philosophy. 
This  was  indeed  the  epoch  when  the  iuvariableness  of  physical  laws 
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wns  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  theological  conoeptions,  which 
were  now  the  only  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  a  truth  confirmed 
l)y  long  and  unanimous  experience.     In  this  connection  therefore 
we  must  historically  lefer  to  the  contemporary  labours  of  Bacon, 
and  yet  more  of  Descartes,  to  exhibit  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  positive,  as  opposed  to  the  theologico-metaphysical  spirit    I 
must  howev(?r  connect  with  the  scientific  movement  the  bold  con- 
ception of  Descartes  in  regard  to  the  general  mechanism  of  the 
universe.     Descartes  probably  did  not  deceive  himself  about  its 
value  or  duration,  which  scarcely  extended  to  two  generations;  and 
the  existing  state  of  the  human  mind  rendered  some  such  hypo- 
thetical venture  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  system  of 
celestial  mechanics,  such  as  Huyghens  was  then  silently  preparing, 
by  following  up  the  labours  of  Galileo.     We  have  seen,  while  treat- 
ing of  the  theory  of  hypothesis,  why  this  mode  of  transition  is  the 
necessary  way  of  passing  from  inaccessible  questions  and  absolute 
explanations  into  the  region  of  positive  knowledge.     We  see  two 
evident  traces  of  this  method  still  existing  in  every  department  but 
that  of  astronomy,   to  be  surprised   that  it  once  existed  there 
also. 

To  these  great  mathematical  and  astronomical  acts  of  progrea- 
sion,  we  must  add  the  truly  creative  works  of  Gralileo 
on  barology,  by  which  natural  philosophy  was  sub- 
stantially extended.  Many  fortunate  discoveries  of  a  secondary 
nature  followed  these,  and  ulterior  creations  in  acoustics  and  optica. 
In  those  days,  nothing  but  the  most  exceptional  events  excited 
ask)nishment ;  and  yet  those  were  the  days  in  which,  working  out 
and  disclosing  the  destination  of  modern  science  to  regenerate  the 
humblest  elementary  notions,  Galileo  revealed  the  unsuspected  laws 
of  the  commonest  phenomena,  the  study  of  which,  in  immediate 
connection  with  geometry  and  astronomy,  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
less  than  a  disclosure  of  the  department  of  Physics.  The  new 
science  assumed  its  place  between  astronomy  and  chemistry ;  and 
a  new  chiss  of  inquirers  arose,  whose  special  function  was  to  develop 
the  resource  of  experimentation.  If  we  consider  that  the  geometera 
and  astronomers,  who  had  hitherto  been  one  and  the  same,  now 
separated,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  two  sciences, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  organization  of  scientific  labour,  especially 
with  regard  to  inorganic  philosophy,  which  was  almost  eveiything 
at  that  time,  was  very  nmch  like  what  it  is  now.  As  for  the 
other  great  departments,  it  is  clear  that  Chemistry,  and  yet  more 
Anatomy,  were  in  the  preparatoiy  state  of  accumulating  mate- 
rials,— important  as  were  the  new  facts  which  they  amassed,  and 
especially  Harvey's  discoveries  about  generation  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  which  imparted  so  strong  a  stimulus  to  physiological 
observation,  though  the  time  was  not  come  for  incorporating  them 
with  any  true  biological  doctrine. 
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It  18  especially  noteworthy  that  this  was  the  time  when  the  posi- 
tive spirit  began  to  manifest  its  true  social  character  social  reiutiona 
and  its  popuUir  influence.  The  growing  disposition  of  science. 
of  modern  society  to  grant  its  confidence  to  doctrines  founded  on  ^ 
demonstration  at  the  expense  of  ancient  beliefs  appears,  towarchi; 
the  end  of  this  period,  in  the  nniversal  admission  of  the  double 
motion  of  the  earth,  a  century  before  the  papacy  solemnly  tolerated 
it.  Thus  was  a  new  faith  growing  up  amidst  the  disintegration  of 
the  old,  partly  from  the  verification  of  scientific  prevision,  and  partly 
from  the  agreement  of  competent  judges  ;  the  two  in  combination 
being  enough  for  the  eatisfaction  of  minds  which,  from  any  cause, 
were  inaccessible  to  direct  demonstration.  The  growth  of  such 
habits  of  conviction  proved  that  the  provisional  anarchy  on  social 
and  moral  subjects  arose  from  no  disposition  to  perpetual  disorder, 
but  merely  from  the  defect  of  positive  doctrine  which  could  com- 
mand assent.  The  action  of  science  was  certainly  more  effectual 
than  that  of  Art  in  occasioning  a  wide  socinl  agreement :  for  Art, 
though  operating  more  strongly  and  immediately,  is  restricted  by 
differences  of  language  and  manners;  whereas,  the  general  and 
abstract  character  of  scientific  conceptions  admits  of  unlimited 
intellectual  communion.  At  a  time  when  national  divergences 
were  still  very  great,  and  when  the  Catholic  bond  was  dissolved, 
the  universities  threw  open  their  doors  to  foreigners,  so  as  to  mark 
the  new  speculative  class  as  European,  and  to  afford  the  best  testi- 
mony to  the  cosmopolitan  chaiacter  of  the  scientific  spirit.  The 
influence  of  that  spirit  on  general  education  began  to  appear, 
though  the  organized  scholastic  system  was  perpetuated,  as  it  is  to 
this  day,  under  some  accessory  modifications  which  do  not  affect  its 
spirit.  The  mathematical  wder  of  studies  was  gaining  upon  the 
literary,  as  it  has  done  ever  since ;  and  as  it  would  have  done  yet 
more  if  the  ofiicial  course  of  modification  had  followed  the  general 
direction  of  manners  and  opinions,  instead  of  being  bound  to  keep 
up,  at  all  cost,  the  ancient  system  of  education. 

During  the  third  phase,  the  encouragement  of  Science,  as  of  Art 
and  Industry,  became  an  express  duty  of  government.  The  third 
the  neglect  of  which  would  have  called  forth  general  p^*^*^- 
censure :  and  at  the  same  time  the  increasing  implication  of  natural 
philosophy  with  military  and  industrial  processes  extended  the  social 
'influence  of  science,  both  by  the  creation  of  special  schools,  and  by 
the  formation  of  the  intermediate  class  whose  function  was  to  con- 
nect theory  and  practice.  The  men  of  science  could  not  yet  pretend 
to  the  private  independence  of  poets  and  artists,  whose  works  w^ere 
of  so  much  more  popular  a  character  ;  but  their  smijl  number,  and 
their  closer  co-operation  for  the  public  benefit,  coijilprred  an  almost 
equal  importance  on  their  social  existence.  Their  position  was  most 
favourable  in  the  countries  which  had  kept  clear  of  Protestantism, 
where  the  old.  Catholic  spirit  of  contemplation  and  of  generality 
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was  directly  united  with  the  boldness  and  independence  of  tlie 
revolutionary  movement.  Thus  it  was  In  France  that  the  full 
benefit  of  royal  ])rotection  was  found,  and  that  science  flourished 
most.  In  En^i^Iand,  the  men  of  science  were  dependent  on  private 
protection,  while  the  exorbitant  popular  interest  in  industrial  affairs 
discredited  all  speculative  discovery  which  did  not  admit  of  a  direct 
])ractical  application  :  and  at  the  same  time,  the  anti-scientific  ten- 
dencies of  Protestantism  began  to  show  themselves,  not  only  through 
the  inc()ri>oration  of  Protestiintism  with  the  government,  in  which 
form  Ihey  manifested  the  repugnance  of  theology  to  the  spread  of 
the  ])Ositive  spirit,  but  in  the  mournful  individual  case  of  Newton 
liimself,  whose  old  age  was  darkened  by  absurd  theological  vagaries. 
The  exclusive  nationality  of  England  was  mischievous  to  science  by 
its  act  ive  adoption  of  none  but  indigenous  discoveries.  This  appears 
even  in  regard  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  universal  as  they  are; 
for  there  was  a  repugnance  in  England  to  the  common  introduction 
of  analytical  geometry,  which  is  still  too  unfamiliar  in  the  English 
schools,  and  an  analogous  prejudice  against  the  employment  of 
purely  infinitesimal  notations, — so  justly  preferred  everywhere  else: 
and  this  irrational  exclusiveness  is  all  the  more  repulsive  from  its 
contrast  with  the  exaggerated  admiration  of  France  for  the  genios 
of  Newton,  for  whose  sake  Descartes  was  somewhat  ungratefully  set 
aside,  during  the  reaction  against  his  Vortex  doctrine  in  favour  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  His  merits  are  even  now  insufficiently 
acknowledged,  though  his  genius  has  never  been  rivalled  but  by 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Lagrange. 

The  scientific  progress  during  the  third  phase  followed  two  lines 
Reiaiionsof  in  the  mathematical  province,  which  remains  the 
Discoveries,  chief.  The  first  relates  to  the  Newtonian  principle, 
and  the  gradual  construction  of  celestial  mechanics,  whence  were 
derived  the  various  theories  of  rational  mechanics.  The  other  arose 
out  of  the  Cartesian  revolution,  and,  by  the  analytical  stimulus 
given  by  Leibnitz,  occasioned  the  development  of  mathematical 
analysis,  and  a  great  generalization  and  co-ordination  of  all  geomet- 
rical and  niechanicjil  conceptions.  In  the  first  direction,  Maclaurin 
and  Clairaut  gave  ns,  in  relation  to  the  form  of  the  planets,  the 
general  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  while  Daniel  Bemouilli 
constructed  tlie  theory  of  the  tides.  In  relation  to  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  D'Alembert  and  ^\\\ev  completed  the  dynamic! 
of.  solids  by  forming  the  difiicult  theoiy  of  the  movement  of  rota- 
tion, while  D'Alembert  foimded  the  analytical  system  of  hydro- 
dynamics, l)efore  suggested  by  Daniel  Bernouilli :  and  Lagrange 
and  Laplace  followed  with  their  theory  of  perturbations.  On  the 
other  line,  Euler  was  extending  mathematical  analysis,  and  regulat- 
ing its  intervention  in  geometry  and  mechanics  ; — an  ever-memorabk 
succession  of  abstract  speculations,  in  which  analysis  disclosqs  its 
vast  fecundity,  without  degenerating,  a3  it  has  dope  since,  into  « 
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niisleadinp:  verbinge.  It  was  a  curious  retribution  for  the  narrow 
nationality  of  England  that,  with  the  exception  of  Maclaurin,  her 
men  of  science  could  take  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  systematic 
elaboration  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  which  was  developed  and  , ' 
co-ordinated  almost  exclusively  in  France,  Germany,  and  lastly^  ' 
Italy,  represented  by  Lagrange.  In  Physics,  which  had  just  pro-* 
duced  barology  and  optics,  there  was  now  a  scientific  institution 
of  thermology  and  electrology,  which  coruiect  it  immediately  with 
chemistry.  In  thermology,  Black  made  his  luminous  discovery 
of  changes  of  state ;  and  Franklin  popularized  electrology,  and 
Coulomb  gave  it  a  certain  degree  of  rationality.  Pure  astronomy 
had  nearly  merged  in  celestial  geometry;  so  that,  among  many 
illustrious  observers,  we  have  only  to  notice  one  great  name  in  this 
department, — Bradley,  whose  researches  on  the  aberration  of  light 
were  certainly  the  finest  contribution  to  this  part  of  science  since 
Kepler's  day. 

The  chief  originality  of  this  phase  was  owing  to  the  creation 
of  real  Chemistry,  which  underwent  a  provisional  modification 
very  like,  in  its  effects,  that  of  the  vortices  in  relation  to  celestial 
mechanics.  In  this  case  it  was  Stahl's  conception  that  fulfilled  the 
provisional  ofBce,  preceded  by  Boerhaave*s  too  mechanical  attempt, 
and  furthering  the  more  rational  course  of  Bergmann  and  then  of 
Scheele.  Then  ensued  the  experiments  of  Priestley  and  Cavendish, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  decisive  action  of  Lavoisier,  who  raised 
Chemistry  to  the  rank  of  a  true  science,  intermediate,  both  as  to 
method  and  doctrine,  between  the  inorganic  and  organic  philosophy. 
There  was  now  a  preparatory  movement  even  in  regnrd  to  Biology. 
There  were  desultory  attempts  made  under  all  the  three  divisions 
of  taxonomy,  anatomy,  .ayd  physiology, — uncombined  by  any 
common  principle,  but  disposing  the  spirit  of  each.  Linneeus  fol- 
lowed Jussieu  in  the  first  department;  Daubenton  was  making 
comparative  analyses  in  the  second,  to  be  rationalized  by  the  general 
views  of  Vicq-d'Azyr :  and  Haller  and  Spallanzani  were  accumulat- 
ing material,  and  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  third.  Buffon, 
with  his  synthetic  and  concrete  genius,  at  the  same  time  pointecl 
out  the  chief  encyclopedical  relations  of  the  science  of  living  bodies, 
and  its  moral  and  social  importance,  which  were  well  illustrated 
also  by  Leroy  and  Bormet.  Nothing  definitive  could  be  done  in 
this  science,  however,  while  the  animal  hierarchy  was  as  yet  hardly 
recognized  in  the  dinnnest  way,  and  the  elementary  idea  of  the 
vital  state  was  still  thoroughly  confused  and  uncerUiin  :  but  it  is 
necessnry  to  point  out  the  first  really  scientific  elaboration  of  organic 
^.  philosophy. 

On  the  whole,  this  epoch  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  the  best 
age  of  scientific  speciality,  embodied  in  academies,     stage  of 
wbose  members  had  not  yet  lost  sight  of  the  funda-     ^tqiaiity. 
mental  conception  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  which  considered  special 
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analysis  to  be  simi)ly  a  necessary  preparation  for  general  synthesis, 
— always  kept  in  view  by  tlie  scientific  men  of  this  period,  however 
remote  its  realization  might  be.     The  dispersive  tendency  of  labours 
of  detail  was  as  yet  restrained   by  the   impulse  which   induced 
scientific  men,  like  artists,  to  aid  the  great  philosophical  movement, 
the  anti-theological  tendency  of  which  was  thoroughly  congenial 
with  the  scientific  instinct ;  and  this  adhesion  of  science  to  the 
movement  gave  it  a  most  serviceable  intellectual  consistency.    The 
negative  philosophy,  by  itjj  character  of  generality,  repaid  provision- 
ally to  science  the  advantage  received  from  it:  and  the  scientific 
men,  like  the  artists,  found  in  it,  besides  a  social  destination  which 
incorporated    them   with   the   movement,   a    kind   of   temporary 
substitute  for   systematic   direction.     It  is  the  undue  protraction 
of  this  mental  condition  in  our  day  which   explains  the  deplor- 
able aversion  of  both  scientific  men  and   artists  to   all  general 
ideas. 

The  philosophical  progression  has  always  depended  on  the  scien- 

Thephiioso-  ^'^^»  ^*^*^  ^'^^  lK)int  of  their  divergence; — that  point 
phicai  (level-  being  the  division  in  the  Greek  schools  between 
opment,  natural  philosophy,  which  had  become  metaphysical, 

and  moral  philosophy,  which  remained  theological,  as  we  have  seen. 
There  was,  as  I  have  also  shown,  a  provisional  fusion  between  the 
two  [)hilo8ophies  during  the  scholastic  period  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
and  this  union  remained  throughout  the  first  phase  of  the  period 
we  are  now  surveying ;  so  that  we  have  only  the  two  subsequent 
phases  to  review,  during  which  the  philosophical  movement  was 
more  and  moie  separated  from  the  scientific.  It  is  necessary  to 
revert  briefly  to  the  latter  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  true  nature  of  the  transitory  philosophy  which,  for  the  three  last 
centuries,  science  has  been  destroying. 

Scholasticism  had  realized  the  social  triumph  of  the  metaphysical 
spirit,  by  disguising  its  organic  impotence  through  its  incorporation 
Jteason  and      ^^^'^  ^^^  Catliolic  Constitution,  the  political  properties 
faith.  of  which  rendered  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  intel- 

Second phase,  j^ctual  assistance  which  it  provisionally  received  from 
the  metaphysical  philosophy.  When  this  philosophy  extended  from 
the  inorganic  world  to  Man,  implanting  its  entities  in  his  moral 
and  social  nature,  monotheistic  faith  began  to  be  irretrievably  per- 
verted by  admitting  the  alliance  of  reason.  No  longer  reating  on  a 
natural  universal  obedience  to  a  direct  and  permanent  revelation, 
the  faith  subjected  itself  to  the  protection  of  demonstrations,  whlfch 
must  necessarily  admit  of  permanent  controversy,  and  even  of  refu-  .  ■ 
tation ;  such  as  those  which,  in  strange  incoherence,  were  already  . 
named  Natural  Theology.  This  historical  title  is  a  good  exponent 
of  the  temporary  fusion  of  reason  and  faith,  which  could  end  in 
nothing  but  the  absorption  of  faith  by  reason :  it  represents  the 
contradictory  dualism  established  between  the  old  notion  of  G<A 
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and  the  new  entity  of  Nature,  which  were  the  respective  centres  of 
the  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophies.  The  antagonism  of 
the  two  conceptions  was  reconciled  for  the  moment  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  positive  instinct,  which  oflfered  the  hypothesis  of  a  God 
creating  invariable  laws,  which  he  bound  himself  never  to  alter,  and 
confided  to  Nature  for  special  and  continuous  application; — a  fiction 
which  is  in  close  analogy  with  that  of  politicians  about  constitutional 
royalty.  This  supposition  bears  a  characteristic  metaphysical  im- 
press; and  it  made  Nature  the  main  object  of  contemplation  and 
interest,  reserving  only  a  barren  veneration  for  the  majestic  inertia 
of  the  supreme  divinity,  and  therefore  placing  him  at  a  remote 
distance  from  thought,  which  would  naturally  seek  him  less  and 
less.  Popular  good  sense  never  accepted  this  doctrine,  which 
neutralized  all  theological  ideas  of  arbitrary  will  and  permanent 
action ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  popular  instinct  urged 
the  charge  of  atheism  against  so  many  learned  assertors  of  Natural 
theology.  At  the  present  time,  the  case  is  so  inverted,  that  that 
which  was  denounced  by  public  reason  as  impiety  is  now  considered 
to  be  religion j9ar  excellence;  and  it  is  laboriously  cultivated  by 
demonstrations  which  I  have  shown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  mental  destruction  of  monotheism.  We  thus  see,  how  the 
scholastic  compromise  brought  about  only  a  thoroughly  contradic- 
tory situation,  which  could  have  no  stability,  though  it  was  pro- 
visionally necessary  to  scientific  progress.  The  special  discussion 
which  best  illustrates  this  general  tendency  is  the  controversy  of 
the  Kealists  and  the  Nominalists,  which  shows  the  superiority  of 
medieval  metaphysics,  with  its  infusion  of  the  positive  spirit,  over 
the  ancient  form  of  it.  This  debate  was  in  fact,  under  its  apparently 
idle  names,  the  main  struggle  between  the  positive  spirit  and  the 
metaphysical ;  and  its  stages  mark  the  gain  of  the  scientific  philos- 
ophy upon  the  metaphysical,  in  the  form  of  the  growing  triumph 
of  Nominalism  over  Kealism ;  for  it  was  the  very  character  of  meta- 
physics to  personify  abstractions  which  could  have  a  merely  nominal 
existence  outside  of  our  intelligence.  The  Greek  schools  had  cer- 
tainly jiever  proposed  a  controversy  so  lofty,  nor  one  so  decisive, 
either  to  break  up  the  system  of  entities,  or  to  suggest  the  relative 
nature  of  true  philosophy.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that 
almost  iipmediately  after  their  combined  victory  over  the  monothe- 
istic spirit^  and  therefore  over  the  last  remains  of  the  religious  system, 
the  positive  and  the  metaphysical  spirit  began  that  mutual  diver- 
gOBce  which  could  end  only  in  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  one 
over  the  other.  The  conflict  could  not  take  place  immediately;  for 
the  metaphysical  spirit  was  busy  in  supporting  the  temporal  against 
.the  spiritual  power,  while  the  positive  spirit  was  engaged  in  amass- 
ing astrological  and  alchemical  observations.  But  when,  during 
the  second  phase,  the  metaphysical  spirit  was  enthroned  by  Protes- 
^ntism,  at  the  same  time  that  the  positive  was  making  discoveries 
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which  were  hb  incompatible  with  the  metaphysical  as  with  the  the- 
olop:ical  system,  the  state  of  things  was  changed.  The  story  of  the 
great  astronomical  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  many 
mournful  instances  of  the  fate  of  scientific  men,  prove  how  meta- 
))hyHics  had  succeeded,  under  different  forms,  to  the  domination 
hitherto  exercised  by  theology.  But  the  logical  evohitioo,  properly 
so  called,  is  the  one  which  can  be  least  eflfectually  restrained,  aided 
as  it  ever  is  by  those  who  assume  to  impede  it,  and  undervalued 
in  its  scope  till  it  has  proved  that  scope ;  and  the  struggle  issued' 
therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  iu  the  irre- 
vei^sible  decline  of  the  system  of  entities,  which  was  abrogated  in 
regard  to  the  general  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  and  virtu- 
ally therefore  in  regard  to  all  the  rest 

All  civilized  EuroiMj,  except  Spain,  took  part  in  this  vast  con- 
Iroversy,   which  was  to  decide  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
Germany  had  brought  on  the  crisis,  in  the  preceding  century, 
by  the  Protestant  convulsion,  and  by  the  astronomical  discoveries 
of   Copernicus,   Tycho-Brahe,   and    Kepler:    but  she    was    now 
engrossed  by  i)olitical  struggles.    But  England,  France,  and  Italy 
each   furnished    a    gieat   warrior    in    this    noble  strife, — ^Baooo, 
Descartes,  and  Galileo,  who  will   for  ever  be  regarded  as  tlw 
founders  of  the  positive  ])hilosophy,  because  each  was  aware  of 
its  true  character,  understood  its  conditions,  and  foresaw  its  final 
supremacy.      Galileo's    labours,    which    were    purely    scientific, 
wrought  in  this  movement  by  freely  extending  science,  and  not 
by  abstract  philosophical   precepts.     The  works  of  Bacon  and 
Bacxmand       Dcscartcs  wcrc  alike  aimed  against  the  old  philos- 
Descarteg.        opliy,  and  destined  to  fonn   the  new;   and  their 
differences  are  in  remarkable  agreement  with  the  nature  of  each 
philosopher  and  with  their  respective  environment.     Both  showed 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  old  mental  system  ;  both  set  forth 
the  genuine  attributes  of  the  new  system ;  and  both  declared  the 
provisional  character  of  the  special  analysis  which  they  prescribed 
as  the  path  of  approach  to   the  general   synthesis   which  must 
hereafter  be  attained.     Agreeing  thus  far,  all   else    proved  the 
extreme  unlikeness  between  these  great  philosophers,  occasioned, 
by  organization,  education,  and  {wsition.     Bacon  had  more  natural.^' 
activity  of    mind,   but  less   rationality,   and   ih    every  way  less' 
eminence;  his  education  was  vague  and  desultory,  and  he  grew 
up  in  an  environment  essentially  practical,  in  which  sixjcula^ion 
was   subordinated   to   its  application;  so   that  he   gave  oulyfo.. 
imperfect  representation   of   the   scientific   spirit,   which,   in' to 
teachings,   oscillates   between   empiricism    and   metaphysics,  and  ' 
especially   with    regard    to    the    external    world,    which    is  the    . 
innnutable  basis  of  natural  philosophy.     Descartes,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  great  a  geometer  as  philosopher,  and  derived  posi-, 
tivism  from  its   true  source,  thus   being  able  to  lay  down  iU. 
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essential  conditions  with  firmness  and  precision.  The  discourse 
in  which  he  simply  narrates  his  own  evohition  is  an  unconscious 
description  of  the  course  of  the  human  mind  in  general,  and  it 
will  still  be  read  with  profit  when  Bacon's  diffuse  elaboration 
will  retain  only  an  historical  interest.  But,  in  another  aspect,  the 
superiority  of  Bacon  is  no- less  striking, — in  the  study  of  Man  and 
Society.  Descartes  constituted  the  inorganic  philosophy  as  well  as 
the  age  allowed,  and  abandoned  the  moral  and  social  field  to  the 
old  methods:  whereas  Bacon  aimed  chiefly  at  the  renovation  of 
this  second  half  of  the  philosophical  system,  which  he  foresaw  to 
be  the  ultimate  means  of  regenerating  the  human  race  altogether. 
These  differences  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  diversity  of  their 
genius,  and  partly  to  the  opportunity  afforded  to  Descartes  by  his 
position  of  better  estimating  the  revolutionary  state  of  modern 
Europe.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  tendency  of  the  Cartesian 
school  has  been  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  its  head,  whose 
metaphysics  did  not  rise  in  honour  with  his  corpuscular  theory; 
whereas,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  Baconian  school  has  applied 
itself  to  restrict  the  noble  social  spirit  of  its  founder,  and  exaggerate 
its  abstract  inconveniences,  sinking  his  conception  of  observation 
into  a  kind  of  sterile  empiricism,  such  as  is  always  within  the  reach 
of  patient  mediocrity.  Tims,  when  our  men  of  science  desire  to 
give  a  philosophical  appearance  to  their  narrow  specialities,  they 
appeal  to  Bacon,  and  not  to  Descartes,  whose  scientific  character 
they  depreciate ;  and  yet  the  precepts  of  Bacon  are  quite  as  hostile 
as  the  conceptions  of  Descartes  to  pursuits  like  theirs,  which  are 
completely  opposed  to  the  common  aim  of  the  two  great  philoso- 
phers. Important  as  were  these  two  schemes,  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient, even  when  united,  to  constitute  the  positive  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  had  as  yet  scarcely  touched  Physics,  and  had  not 
reached  Chemistry ;  and  its  extension  to  moral  and  social  concep- 
tions, which  was  Bacon's  noble  aim,  was  impossible  before  the 
advent  of  biological  science.  The  point  of  time  was  remarkable 
therefore  as  introducing  a  new  philosophy,  and  vaguely  disclosing 
the  conditions  of  its  development;  and  all  that  the  two  great 
.j^hilosophers  proposed  was  a   provisional   method,   which   might 

"jrender  positive  all  the  elements  of  speculation,  in  preparation  for 

iin  ultin^e  system,  which  they  knew  to  be*  unattainable  without 
such  preparation.  The  transitional  state  of  the  human  mind  must 
therefore  endure  till  Chemistry  and  Biology  should  have  taken  their 

^lf*€l  among  the  sciences.  Till  that  should  happen,  there  was 
really  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  modify  once  more  the  original 
gpparation,  decreed  by  Aristotle  and  Plato,  between  natural  and 
iioral  philosophy,  by  bringing  each  of  them  forward  one  stage, 

^and  thus  showing  their  difference  to  be  more  marked  than  ever ; 
for  there  is  wider  difference  when  natural  philosophy  is  in  the 
j^sitive  stage  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  metaphysical  stage, 
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limn  when  one  was  in  the  metapliysical  and  the  other  in  the 
tlieological.     Descartes  saw  the  state  of  things  more  clearly  and 
deeply  than  Bacon,  and  he  applied  himself  to  the  extension  of 
j>ositivity  to  the  utmost  limit  that  could  be  then  ventured,  even 
including  in  it  the  intellectual  and  moral  study  of  animals,  under 
his  famous  hypothesis  of  the  automatism  of  brutes,  thus  leaving  to 
metiiphysics  only  the  domain  which  could  not  be  emancipated  from 
it  in  those  days — the  study  of  Man,  moral  and  social.     In  doing 
this,  he  made  useless  efforts  to  invest  the  last  functions  of  the  old 
l)hilo8ophy  with  more  rationality  than  really  belonged  to  an  ex- 
piring doctrine ;  and  therefore  the  second  part  of  his  work  was  less 
adapted  to  his  time,  and  less  successful  than  the  first     Bacon's 
object  being,  not  the  distribution  of  the  sciences,  but  the  regener- 
ation of  moral  and  social  science,  he  did  not  fall  under  the  same 
liability;    but    the  impossibility  of   rendering  moral   philosophy 
j)ositive  at  that  time  compelled  his  school  to  recognize  the  old 
division,  modified  by  Descartes,  provisionally,  though  not  doctrin- 
ally.     Any  attempt  at  a  premature  union  could  merely  have  set 
back  everything  under  metaphysical  domination,  as  we  see  by  the 
attempts  of  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  who  laboured  to  set  up  a 
consistent  system, — the  one  with  his  monads  and  the  other  with 
his  pre-established  harmony.     Neither  of  them  succeeded,  more  or 
less,  in  effacing  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  philos- 
ophy ;  and  though  we  now  see  the  really  contradictory  nature  of  that 
division,  we  also  perceive  how  its  temporary  admission  must  have  been 
absolutely  necessary,  since  the  genius  of  a  Leibnitz  failed  to  abolish  it 
We  thus  see  the   first  result  of   the    philosophical   stimulus 
imparted  by  Bacon  and  Descartes.     The  positive  spirit  obtained 
complete  possession  of  natural  philosophy,  while  the  metaphysical 
spirit  was  left  for  awhile  in  possession  of  moral  philosophy;  and 
thus  the  reign  of  entities,  which  had  been  universal,  was  fatally 
encroached  upon.     In  the  intervening  period  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  pursuit  of  specialities  in  study  has  broken  up  the  metaphysical 
r^gimey  thoroughly  and  finally.     The  best  minds  have,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  turned  to  science ;  and  philosophy,  released  from  the 
grave,  preparatory  study,  which  was  once  thought  necessary,  and 
floating  between  science  and  theology,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  letters,  who  Have  made  use  of  it  for  the  demolition  of  the 
old  system,  thus  concealing  for  awhile  its  organic  impotence.    It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  treat  of  the  varieties  of  a  philosophy  which 
has  no  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  times.     It  is  notorious  that  it 
contemplates  the  abstract  action  of  the  human  understanding,  in 
one  ctise  through  the  external  conditions,  and  in  another  through 
the  internal ;  and   that   thus   two  systems,  or  two  modes,  have 
arisen,  equally  vicious,  because  alike  separating  the  two  indispen-/ 
sable  considerations  of   the  medium  and  the  organism,  the  com- 
bination of   which  furnishes  the  only  sound   basis  of  biological 
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speculation  of  any  kind.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  two  errors 
represent  the  Catholic  and  ProtCvStant  aspects  of  the  ])hilosophy  of 
Europe :  the  Catholic  metaphysics  being  more  critical,  and  there- 
fore more  tending  to  the  positive,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the 
external  world ;  whereas,  the  Protestant  metaphysics,  incorporated 
with  the  governments,  and  tending  to  the  theological  state,  must 
naturally  take  its  stand  in  Man,  and  proceed  thence  to  the  study  of 
the  universe.  In  England  however  the  school  of  Hobbes  formed  a 
memorable  exception  to  this.  This  transitory  school,  represented 
by  Locke,  undertook,  under  the  Baconian  instigation,  a  direct 
regeneration  of  moral  and  social  study,  and  began  by  a  radicnl 
criticism,  which  was  therefore  of  an  Aristotelian  character,  and 
must  be  developed  and  propagated  in  another  direction. 

Before  I  go  on  to  the  next  phase,  I  ought  to  point  out  that  some 
preparation  for  the  renovation  of  political  philosophy  Political 
was  already  made  by  Hobbes  and  Bossuet.  Machiavel  philosophy, 
had  before  made  some  able  partial  attempts  to  connect  the  explana- 
tion of  certain  political  phenomena  with  purely  natural  causes, 
though  he  spoiled  his  work  by  a  thoroughly  vicious  estimate  of 
modern  society,  which  he  could  never  sufficiently  distinguish  from 
the  ancient.  Hobbes's  famous  view  of  primitive  war  and  the 
supposed  reign  of  force  has  been  usually  misunderstood ;  but,  im- 
partially considered,  it  will  be  granted  to  be  a  striking  primitive 
view,  statical  and  dynamical,  of  the  preponderance  of  temporal 
influences  among  permanent  social  conditions,  taken  as  a  whole  ; 
and  also,  of  the  necessarily  martial  condition  of  primitive  society. 
This  was  a  sound  view  introduced  in  the  midst  of  fantastic 
hypotheses  about  the  state  of  nature  and  the  social  contract ;  and  it 
was  valuable  accordingly.  Bossuet's  share  in  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion is  more  obvious  and  less  disputed.  I  have  before  pointed  out 
the  value  of  his  historical  survey,  where,  for  the  first  time,  political 
phenomena  are  regarded  as  subject  to  invariable  laws,  which,  by 
rational  treatment,  may  be  made  to  determine  each  other.  The 
theological  principle  which  prevails  in  this  work  impairs  this  very 
enlightened  conception,  but  cannot  altogether  disguise  its  impor- 

^tance,  nor  intercept  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  historical  studies 

*  oi  the  ensuing  period.  It  was  the  last  great  inspiration  of  Catholi- 
cism, which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  much  more  adapted  than  the 
negative  philosophy  to  form  an  estimate  of  human  progress,  which 
indeed  the  negative  philosophy  could  not  justly  appreciate  at  all. 

■  The  nature  of  Bossuet's  great  service  appears  in  its  destination ; 
which  was  to  propose  systematic  history  as  the  necessary  basis  of 
political  education. 

The  third  phase  of  the  period  was,  in  this  case  again,  simply 

.  a  prolongation  of  the  second.     The  Scotch  school    ^     , 
appears  here  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to        *       ^^' 
♦Morals,  by  the  speculative  independence  which  it  enjoyed,  both  as 
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1)eiDg  Fresbjrterian  in  the  midst  of  Anglicanism,  and  as  having  no 
sympathy  of  principle  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  external 
The  Scotch    and  internal  conditions  of  mental  development.     The 
School.         value  of  this  school  was  solely  in  the  merit  of  its 
individual  thinkers,  who  had  no  systematic  connection  with  each 
other.    In  an  intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
illustrious  group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great 
originality  and  boldness,  but  with  the  imperfection  inseparable  from 
a  sundering  of  philosophy  from  science.     He  here  proposed  the  true 
character  of  positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  its  serious 
defects,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  great  step  that  the 
human  mind  has  taken  towards  understanding  the  relative  character 
of  sound  philosophy,   since    the  great  controvensy  between    the 
Realists  and  the  Nominalists.    In  this  connection  I  must  point  ont 
again  the  able  survey,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the  history  of  the 
sciences,   and  of  astronomy  particularly,   in  which    he   perhaps 
approaches  even  nearer  than  his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense 
of  rational  positivity.     It  gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special 
gratitude  to  these  two  eminent  thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very 
useful  to  my  early  philosophical  education,  before  1  discovered  the 
great  law  which  necessaiily  guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 
Political  philosophy  made  a  great    advance  during  the    last 
Political        century,  inasmuch  as  social  development    became 
philosophy,     more  and  more  the  express  object  of  historical  treat- 
ment.    The  process  was  defective,  of  course,  from  the  absence  of 
all  theory  of  evolution,  by  which  alone  any  scientific  dignity  can !« 
given  to  works  which,  without  it,  remain  essentially  literary.    One 
class  of  students  were  at  work  whose  laboure  have  obtained  ioo 
little  credit, — the  scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the 
second  phase  as  well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of 
history  by  antiquarian  and  literary  research.     These  labours  are,  in 
i-egard  to  positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  former 
time  accumulated  provisional  material  for  the  future  formation  of 
chemistry  and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  lights  thus 
afi*orded  that  sociology  can  begin  to  rise  out  of  that  preparatory 
state  through  which  every  science  has  passed  on  its  way  to  its 
station  in  systematic  positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  this  third  phase  is 
Idea  of  that  of  liumau  progress,  as  an  express  view.    It 

Progression,  could  only  arise  from  the  scientific  evolution  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  idea  of  true  piogression  could  no  otherwise  be  so 
clearly  conveyed  as  by  the  succession  of  terms  through  an  unques- 
tionable filiation.  Pascal,  who  first  expressed  the  philosophical 
conception  of  human  progress  in  the  maxim  which  I  quoted  before, 
certainly  derived  it  from  the  general  history  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  innovation  however  could  not  produce  anyefiect 
while  only  one  kind  of  evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required 
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for  generalization  on  the  simplest  subjects  of  speculation ;  and  theii* 
a  third  case  is  indispensable  to  confirm  the  prior  comparison.  The 
first  condition  was  fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity  between 
scientific  and  industrial  progression ;  but  no  third  case  was  ready  : 
for  the  spirit  of  the  times  caused  a  strange  misjudgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  aesthetic  movement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  retro- 
grade when  it  was  much  otherwise.  From  a  comparison  of  modern 
with  ancient  Art,  the  discussion  extended  to  other  social  aspects,  and 
the  result  was  that,  though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful, 
the  idea  of  human  progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of 
modern  civilization,  was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be 
before  the  clearing  up  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— ^a  difficulty  which  I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed.  Political 
Economy  afforded  an  indirect  aid  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
by  fixing  general  attention  on  the  industrial  life  of  modern  society, 
and  by  marking  out  the  temporal  differences  between  our  civilization 
and  that  of  the  ancients,  which  again  favoured  a  political  under- 
standing of  the  intermediate  social  state,  according  to  the  logical 
rule  that  a  mean  condition  can  be  judged  of  only  from  a  comparison 
of  the  extreme^.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfec- 
tions I  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
crisis,  we  cannot  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
a  mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory  materials  of  value, 
it  is  a  merely  preliminary  aflfair,  which  can  issue  only  in  a  direct 
institution  of  human  regeneration.  Though  this  conclusion  has 
resulted  from  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  progress  that  I  have 
treated  of,  its  vast  importance  compels  me  to  educe  oapi  to  be 
it  again  from  their  general  approximation,  by  point-  supplied, 
ing  out  the  chasms  which  remain  to  be  filled,  and  which  are 
common  to  and  characteristic  of  them  all.    . 

In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  speciality  must  prevail,  exalting 
the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  general 
view.  This  partial  and  desultory  development  was 
obviously  the  only  one  possible  at  a  time  when  all  systematic  views 
related  to  a  system  which  must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only 
in  such  special  pursuit  that  the  new  forces  could  manifest  their 
*  Character  and  tendency.  Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could 
.not  but  produce  the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  prepara- 
tory progressions,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  comlbinations 
could  arise  only  very  gradually, — not  having  even  yet  attained  any 
real  association.  This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come  to  an 
end  when  its  destination  was  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  now  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  regeneration.    It  insists  that  neither 
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1)eiDg  Presbyterian  in  the  midst  of  Anglicanism,  and  as  having  no 
symiMithy  of  principle  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  external 
The  Scotch    and  internal  conditions  of  mental  development.     The 
School,         value  of  this  school  was  solely  in  the  merit  of  its 
individual  thinkers,  who  liad  no  systematic  connection  with  each 
other.    In  an  intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
illustrious  group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great 
originality  and  boldness,  but  with  tlie  imperfection  inseparable  from 
a  sundering  of  philosophy  from  science.     He  here  proposed  the  true 
character  of  positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  its  serions 
defects,  this  work  ap|)ears  to  me  to  be  the  only  great  step  that  the 
human  mind  has  taken  towards  understanding  the  relative  character 
of  sound  ])hilo8ophy,   since    the  great  controvei*8y  between    the 
Realists  and  the  Nominalists.    In  this  connection  I  must  point  out 
again  the  able  survey,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the  history  of  the 
sciences,   and  of  astronomy  particularly,   in  which    he   perhaps 
approaches  even  nearer  than  his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense 
of  rational  positivity.     It  gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special 
gratitude  to  these  two  eminent  thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very 
useful  to  my  early  philosophical  education,  before  I  discovered  the 
great  law  which  necessarily  guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 
Political  philosophy  made  a  great    advance  during  the    last 
Political        century,  inasmuch  as  social  development    became 
philosophy,     morc  and  more  the  express  object  of  historical  treat- 
ment.    The  process  was  defective,  of  course,  from  the  absence  of 
all  theory  of  evolution,  by  which  alone  any  scientific  dignity  can  l)e 
given  to  works  which,  without  it,  remain  essentially  literary.    One 
class  of  students  were  at  work  whose  labours  have  obtained  too 
little  credit, — the  scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the 
second  phase  as  well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of 
history  by  antiquarian  and  literary  research.     These  labours  are,  in 
legard  to  positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  former 
time  accumulated  provisional  material  for  the  future  formation  of 
chemistry  and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  lights  thus 
afi*orded  that  sociology  can  begin  to  rise  out  of  that  preparatory 
state  through  which  every  science  has  passed  on  its  way  to  its 
station  in  systematic  positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  this  third  phase  is 
Idea  of  that  of  human  progress,  as  an  express  view.      It 

Progression,  could  Only  arisc  from  the  scientific  evolution  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  idea  of  true  progression  could  no  otherwise  be  so 
clearly  conveyed  as  by  the  succession  of  terms  through  an  unques- 
tionable filiation.  Pascal,  who  first  expressed  the  philosophical 
conception  of  human  progress  in  the  maxim  which  I  quoted  before, 
certainly  derived  it  from  the  general  history  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  innovation  however  could  not  produce  any  effect 
while  only  one  kind  of  evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required 
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for  generalization  on  the  simplest  subjects  of  speculation ;  and  theii*  ' 
a  third  case  is  indispensable  to  confirm  the  prior  comparison.  The 
first  condition  was  fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity  between 
scientific  and  industrial  progression ;  but  no  third  case  was  ready  : 
for  the  spirit  of  the  times  caused  a  strange  misjudgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  aesthetic  movement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  retro- 
grade when  it  was  much  otherwise.  From  a  comparison  of  modern 
with  ancient  Art,  the  discussion  extended  to  other  social  aspects,  and 
the  result  was  that,  though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful, 
the  idea  of  human  progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of 
modern  civilization,  was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be 
before  the  clearing  up  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— ^a  difficulty  which  I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed.  Political 
Economy  afforded  an  indirect  aid  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
by  fixing  general  attention  on  the  industrial  life  of  modern  society, 
and  by  marking  out  the  temporal  differences  between  our  civilization 
and  that  of  the  ancients,  which  again  favoured  a  political  under- 
standing of  the  intermediate  social  state,  according  to  the  logical 
rule  that  a  mean  condition  can  be  judged  of  only  from  a  comparison 
of  the  extremes.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfec- 
tions I  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
crisis,  we  cannot  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
a  mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory  materials  of  value, 
it  is  a  merely  preliminary  aflair,  which  can  issue  only  in  a  direct 
institution  of  human  regeneration.  Though  this  conclusion  has 
resulted  from  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  progress  that  I  have 
treated  of,  its  vast  importance  compels  me  to  educe  oapi  to  he 
it  again  from  their  general  approximation,  by  point-  supplied. 
ing  out  the  chasms  which  remain  to  be  filled,  and  which  are 
common  to  and  characteristic  of  them  all.    . 

In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  speciality  must  prevail,  exalting 
the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  general 
view.     This  partial  and  desultory  development  was      ^      ^^' 
obviously  the  only  one  possible  at  a  time  when  all  systematic  views 
related  to  a  system  which  must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only 
in  such  special  pursuit  that  the  new  forces  could  manifest  their 
character  and  tendency.     Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could 
.  not  but  produce  the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  prepara- 
tory progressions,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  conabinations 
could  arise  only  very  gradually, — not  having  even  yet  attained  any 
real  association.     This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come  to  an 
end  when  its  destination  was  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  now  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  regeneration.    It  insists  that  neither 
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lieing  Presbyterian  in  the  midst  of  Anglicanism,  and  as  having  no 
Hymi)athy  of  principle  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  external 
Tht  HciAch    and  internal  conditions  of  mental  development     The 
AScA/W.         vohie  of  this  school  was  solely  in  the  merit  of  its 
individual  thinkers,  who  had  no  systematic  connection  with  each 
other.     In  an  intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
illustrious  group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great 
originality  and  boldness,  but  with  the  imperfection  inseparable  from 
a  sundering  of  philosophy  from  science.     He  here  proposed  the  true 
character  of  positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  its  serions 
defects,  this  work  ap[)ears  to  me  to  be  the  only  great  step  that  the 
human  mind  has  taken  towards  understanding  the  relative  character 
of  sound  philosophy,   since    the  great  controvei-sy  between    the 
Bealists  and  the  Nominalists.    In  this  connection  I  must  point  out 
again  the  able  survey,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the  history  of  the 
sciences,   and  of  astronomy  particularly,   in  which    he   perhaps 
approaches  even  nearer  than  his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense 
of  rational  positivity.     It  gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special 
gratitude  to  these  two  eminent  thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very 
useful  to  my  early  philosophical  education,  before  1  discovered  the 
great  law  which  necessarily  guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 
Political  philosophy   made  a  great    advance  during  the    last 
Political        century,  inasmuch  as  social  development    became 
philosophy,     niore  and  more  the  express  object  of  historical  treat- 
ment.    The  process  was  defective,  of  course,  from  the  absence  of 
all  theory  of  evolution,  by  which  alone  any  scientific  dignity  can  1)6 
given  to  works  which,  without  it,  remain  essentially  literary.    One 
class  of  students  were  at  work  whose  labours  have  obtained  too 
little  credit, — the  scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the 
second  [)hase  as  well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of 
history  by  antiquarian  and  literary  research.     These  labours  are,  in 
regard  to  positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  foimer 
time  accumulated  provisional  material  for  the  future  formation  of 
chemistry  and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  lights  thus 
afforded  that  sociology  can  begin  to  rise  out  of  that  preparatory 
state  through  which  every  science  has  passed  on  its  way  to  ite 
station  in  systematic  positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  this  third  phase  is 
Idea  of  that  of  liumau  progress,  as  an  express  view.     It 

Progression,  could  only  arisc  from  the  scientific  evolution  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  idea  of  true  progression  could  no  otherwise  be  so 
clearly  conveyed  as  by  the  succession  of  terms  through  an  unques- 
tionable filiation.  Pascal,  who  first  expressed  the  philosophical 
conception  of  human  progress  in  the  maxim  which  I  quoted  before, 
certainly  deiived  it  from  the  general  history  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  innovation  however  could  not  produce  any  effect 
while  only  one  kind  of  evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required 
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for  generalization  on  the  simplest  subjects  of  speculation ;  and  tlieir  ' 
a  third  case  is  indispensable  to  confirm  the  prior  comparison.  The 
first  condition  was  fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity  between 
scientific  and  industrial  progression ;  but  no  third  case  was  ready  : 
for  the  spirit  of  the  times  caused  a  strange  misjudgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  aesthetic  movement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  retro- 
grade when  it  was  much  otherwise.  From  a  com})arisou  of  modern 
with  ancient  Art,  the  discussion  extended  to  other  social  aspects,  and 
the  result  was  that,  though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful, 
the  idea  of  human  progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of 
modern  civilization,  was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be 
before  the  clearing  up  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— ^a  difficulty  which  I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed.  Political 
Economy  afforded  an  indirect  aid  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
by  fixing  general  attention  on  the  industrial  life  of  modern  society, 
and  by  marking  out  the  temporal  differences  between  our  civilization 
and  that  of  the  ancients,  which  again  favoured  a  political  under- 
standing of  the  intermediate  social  state,  according  to  the  logical 
rule  that  a  mean  condition  can  be  judged  of  only  from  a  comparison 
of  the  extreme^.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfec- 
tions I  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
crisis,  we  cannot  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
a  mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory  materials  of  value, 
it  is  a  merely  preliminary  aflair,  which  can  issue  only  in  a  direct 
institution  of  human  regeneration.  Though  this  conclusion  has 
resulted  from  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  progress  that  I  have 
treated  of,  its  vast  importance  compels  me  to  educe  oaj)s  to  he 
it  again  from  their  general  approximation,  by  ])oint-  supplied, 
ing  out  the  chasms  which  remain  to  be  filled,  and  which  are 
common  to  and  characteristic  of  them  all.    . 

In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  speciality  nuifit  prevail,  exalting 
the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  general  r  j  a  t 
view.  This  partial  and  desultory  development  was  '*""*• 
obviously  the  only  one  possible  at  a  time  when  all  systematic  views 
related  to  a  system  which  must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only 
ip  such  special  ])ursuit  that  the  new  forces  could  manifest  their 
dharacter  and  tendency.  Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could 
.not  but  produce  the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  prepara- 
tory progressions,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  comlbinations 
could  arise  only  very  gradually, — not  having  oven  yet  attained  any 
real  association.  This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come  to  an 
end  when  its  destination  was  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  now  the  ^reat 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  regeneration.    It  insists  that  neither 
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1)eiDg  Presbyterian  in  the  midst  of  Anglicanism,  and  as  having  no 
Hym{)athy  of  principle  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  external 
Tht  sc(4ch    an(l  internal  conditions  of  mental  development.     The 
Schttoi.         value  of  this  school  was  solely  in  the  merit  of  its 
individual  thinkers,  who  Iiad  no  systematic  connection  with  each 
other.     In  an  intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
illustrious  group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great 
originality  and  boldnesH,  but  with  the  imperfection  inseparable  from 
a  sundering  of  philosophy  from  science.     He  here  proposed  the  true 
character  of  positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  its  serious 
defects,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  great  step  that  the 
human  mind  has  taken  towards  understanding  the  relative  character 
of  sound  philosophy,   since    the  great  controvei-sy  between    the 
Realists  and  the  Nominalists.     In  iliis  connection  I  must  point  out 
again  the  able  survey,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the  history  of  the 
sciences,   and  of  astronomy  particularly,   in   which    he   perhapB 
approaches  even  nearer  than  his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense 
of  rational  positivity.     It  gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special 
gratitude  to  these  two  eminent  thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very 
useful  to  my  early  philosophical  education,  before  1  discovered  the 
great  law  which  necessarily  guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 
Political  philosophy   made  a  great    advance  during  the    last 
Political        century,  inasmuch  as  social  development    became 
phiUjtuphy,     more  and  more  the  express  object  of  historical  treat- 
ment.    The  process  was  defective,  of  course,  from  the  absence  of 
all  theory  of  evolution,  by  which  alone  any  scientific  dignity  can  l)e 
given  to  works  which,  without  it,  remain  essentially  literary.    One 
class  of  students  were  at  work  whose  labours  have  obtained  too 
little  credit, — the  scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the 
second  [)lia8e  as  well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of 
history  by  antiquarian  and  literary  research.     These  labours  are,  in 
legard  to  positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  former 
time  accunmlated  provisional  material  for  the  future  formation  of 
chemistry  and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  lights  thus 
afforded  that  sociology  can  begin  to  rise  out  of  that  preparatory 
state  through  which  every  science  has  passed  on  its  way  to  its 
station  in  systematic  positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  this  third  phase  is 
Idea  of  that  of  human  progress,  as  an  express  view.     B 

Progression,  could  Only  arisc  from  the  scientific  evolution  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  idea  of  true  progression  could  no  otherwise  be  so 
clearly  conveyed  as  by  the  succession  of  terms  through  an  unques- 
tionable filiation.  Pascal,  who  first  expressed  the  philosophical 
conception  of  human  progi*ess  in  the  maxim  which  I  quoted  before, 
certainly  derived  it  from  the  general  history  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  innovation  however  could  not  produce  any  effect 
while  only  one  kind  of  evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required 
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for  generalization  on  the  simplest  subjects  of  speculation ;  and  tlieii"  ' 
a  third  case  is  indispensable  to  confirm  the  prior  comparison.  The 
first  condition  was  fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity  between 
scientific  and  industrial  progression ;  but  no  third  case  was  ready  : 
for  the  spirit  of  the  times  caused  a  strange  misjudgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  aesthetic  movement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  retro- 
grade when  it  was  much  otherwise.  From  a  comparison  of  modern 
with  ancient  Art,  the  discussion  extended  to  other  social  aspects,  and 
the  result  was  that,  though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful, 
the  idea  of  human  progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of 
modern  civilization,  was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be 
before  the  clearing  up  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— ^a  difficulty  which  I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed.  Political 
Economy  afforded  an  indirect  aid  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
by  fixing  general  attention  on  the  industrial  life  of  modern  society, 
and  by  marking  out  the  temporal  differences  between  our  civilization 
and  that  of  the  ancients,  which  again  favoured  a  political  under- 
standing of  the  intermediate  social  state,  according  to  the  logical 
rule  that  a  mean  condition  can  be  judged  of  only  from  a  comparison 
of  the  extreme^.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfec- 
tions I  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
crisis,  we  cannot  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
a  mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory  materials  of  value, 
it  is  a  merely  preliminary  affair,  which  can  issue  only  in  a  direct 
institution  of  human  regeneration.  Though  this  conclusion  has 
resulted  from  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  progress  that  I  have 
treated  of,  its  vast  importance  compels  me  to  educe  QajM  to  be 
it  again  from  their  general  approximation,  by  ])oint-  supplied. 
ing  out  the  chasms  which  remain  to  be  filled,  and  which  are 
common  to  and  characteristic  of  them  all. 

In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  speciality  nuifit  prevail,  exalting 
the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  general 
view.  This  partial  and  desultory  development  was 
obviously  the  only  one  possible  at  a  time  when  all  systematic  views 
related  to  a  system  which  must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only 
ip  such  special  pursuit  that  the  new  forces  could  manifest  their 
Character  and  tendency.  Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could 
.not  but  produce  the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  prepara- 
tory progressions,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  comlbinations 
could  arise  only  very  gradually, — not  having  even  yet  attained  any 
real  association.  This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come  to  an 
end  when  its  destination  was  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  now  the  ^reat 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  regeneration.    It  insists  that  neither 
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lieiDg  Presbyterian  in  the  midst  of  Anglicanism,  and  as  having  no 
symi)athy  of  principle  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  external 
The  Scvtch    and  internal  conditions  of  mental  development.     The 
ikhooi.         value  of  this  school  was  solely  in  the  merit  of  its 
individual  thinkers,  who  had  no  systematic  connection  with  each 
other.     In  an  intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
illustrious  group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great 
originality  and  boldnesH,  but  with  the  imperfection  inseparable  from 
a  sundering  of  philosophy  from  science.     He  here  proposed  the  true 
character  of  positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  its  serious 
defects,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  great  step  that  the 
human  mind  has  taken  towards  understanding  the  relative  character 
of  sound  ])hilosophy,   since    the  great  controversy  between    the 
Realists  and  the  Nominalists.    In  this  connection  I  must  point  out 
again  the  able  survey,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the  history  of  the 
sciences,   and  of  astronomy  particularly,   in  which    he    perhaps 
approaches  even  nearer  than  his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense 
of  rational  positivity.     It  gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special 
gratitude  to  these  two  eminent  thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very 
useful  to  my  early  philosophical  education,  before  1  discovered  the 
great  law  which  necessarily  guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 
Political  philosophy  made  a  great    advance  during  the    last 
Political        century,  inasmuch  as  social  development    became 
philosophy,     more  and  more  the  express  object  of  historical  treat- 
ment.    The  process  was  defective,  of  course,  from  the  absence  of 
all  theory  of  evolution,  by  which  alone  any  scientific  dignity  can  l)e 
given  to  works  which,  without  it,  remain  essentially  literary.    One 
class  of  students  were  at  work  whose  labours  have  obtained  too 
little  credit, — the  scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the 
second  phase  as  well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of 
history  by  antiquarian  and  literary  research.     These  labours  are,  in 
legard  to  positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  former 
time  accumulated  provisional  material  for  the  future  formation  of 
chemistry  and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  lights  thus 
afi*orded  that  sociology  can  begin  to  rise  out  of  that  preparatory 
state  through  which  every  science  has  passed  on  its  way  to  its 
station  in  systematic  positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  this  third  phase  is 
Idea  of  that  of  human  progress,  as  an  express  view.     It 

Progression,  could  Only  arise  from  the  scientific  evolution  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  idea  of  true  progression  could  no  otherwise  be  so 
clearly  conveyed  as  by  the  succession  of  terms  through  an  unques- 
tionable filiation.  Pascal,  who  first  expressed  the  philosophical 
conception  of  human  progress  in  the  maxim  which  I  quoted  before, 
certainly  dei'ived  it  from  the  general  history  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  innovation  however  could  not  produce  any  effect 
while  only  one  kind  of  evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required 
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for  generalization  on  the  simplest  subjects  of  speculation;  and  theii' ' 
a  third  case  is  indispensable  to  confirm  the  prior  comparison.  The 
first  condition  was  fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity  between 
scientific  and  industrial  progression ;  but  no  third  case  was  ready  : 
for  the  spirit  of  the  times  caused  a  strange  misjudgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  sesthetic  movement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  retro- 
grade when  it  was  much  otherwise.  From  a  comparison  of  modern 
with  ancient  Art,  the  discussion  extended  to  other  social  aspects,  and 
the  result  was  that,  though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful, 
the  idea  of  human  progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of 
modern  civilization,  was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be 
before  the  clearing  up  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— ^a  difficulty  which  I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed.  Political 
Economy  afforded  an  indirect  aid  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
by  fixing  general  attention  on  the  industrial  life  of  modern  society, 
and  by  marking  out  the  temporal  differences  between  our  civilization 
and  that  of  the  ancients,  which  again  favoured  a  political  under- 
standing of  the  intermediate  social  state,  according  to  the  logical 
rule  that  a  mean  condition  can  be  judged  of  only  from  a  comparison 
of  the  extremes.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfec- 
tions I  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
crisis,  we  cannot  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
a  mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory  materials  of  value, 
it  is  a  merely  preliminary  affair,  which  can  issue  only  in  a  direct 
institution  of  human  regeneration.  Though  this  conclusion  has 
resulted  from  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  progress  that  1  have 
treated  of,  its  vast  importance  compels  me  to  educe  c?ap«  to  be 
it  again  from  their  general  approximation,  by  point-  supplied, 
ing  out  the  chasms  which  remain  to  be  filled,  and  which  are 
common  to  and  characteristic  of  them  all.    . 

In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  speciality  must  prevail,  exalting 
the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  general 
view.  This  partial  and  desultory  development  was  ^  ^ 
obviously  the  only  one  possible  at  a  time  when  all  systematic  views 
related  to  a  system  which  must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only 
i^  such  special  pursuit  that  the  new  forces  could  manifest  their 
dharacter  and  tendency.  Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could 
.not  but  produce  the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  prepara- 
tory progressions,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  conibinations 
could  arise  only  very  gradually, — not  having  even  yet  attained  any 
real  association.  This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come  to  an 
end  when  its  destination  was  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  now  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  regeneration.    It  insists  that  neither 
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lieiDg  Presbyterian  in  the  midst  of  Anglicanism,  and  as  having  no 
symiMithy  of  principle  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  external 
The  Scf4eh    and  internal  conditions  of  mental  development.     The 
School,         value  of  this  school  was  solely  in  the  merit  of  its 
individual  thinkers,  who  had  no  systematic  connection  with  each 
other.    In  an  intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
illustrious  group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great 
originality  and  boldness,  but  with  the  imperfection  inseparable  from 
a  sundering  of  philosophy  from  science.     He  here  proposed  the  true 
character  of  positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  its  serious 
defects,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  great  step  that  the 
human  mind  has  taken  towards  understanding  the  relative  character 
of  sound  ])hilo8ophy,   since    the  great  controvensy  between    the 
Realists  and  the  Nominalists.    In  this  connection  I  must  point  out 
again  the  able  survey,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the  history  of  the 
sciences,   and  of  astronomy  particularly,  in  which    he   perhaps 
approaches  even  nearer  than  his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense 
of  rational  positivity.     It  gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special 
gratitude  to  these  two  eminent  thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very 
useful  to  my  early  philosophical  education,  before  1  discovered  the 
great  law  which  necessarily  guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 
Political  philosophy  made  a  great    advance  during  the    last 
Political        century,  inasmuch  as  social  development    became 
philosophy,     more  and  more  the  express  object  of  historical  treat- 
ment.    The  process  was  defective,  of  course,  from  the  absence  of 
all  theory  of  evolution,  by  which  alone  any  scientific  dignity  can  Ire 
given  to  works  which,  without  it,  remain  essentially  literary.    One 
class  of  students  were  at  work  whose  labours  have  obtained  too 
little  credit, — the  scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the 
second  [)liase  as  well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of 
history  by  antiquarian  and  literary  research.     These  labours  are,  in 
legard  to  positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  former 
time  accunmlated  provisional  material  for  the  future  formation  of 
chemistry  and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  lights  thus 
afi*orde(l  that  sociology  can  begin  to  rise  out  of  that  preparatory 
state  through  which  every  science  has  passed  on  its  way  to  it^ 
station  in  systematic  positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  this  third  phase  i^ 
Idea  of  that  of  human  progress,  as  an  express  view.      I* 

Progression,      could  Only  arise  from  the  scientific  evolution  as   ^ 
whole ;  for  the  idea  of  true  progression  could  no  otherwise  be  ft^ 
clearly  conveyed  as  by  the  succession  of  terms  through  an  unque^^ 
tionable   filiation.     Pascal,  who  first  expressed  the  philosophioB-* 
conception  of  human  progress  in  the  maxim  which  I  quoted  befor^^ 
certainly  dei-ived  it  from  the  general  history  of  the  mathematica^l 
sciences.     The  innovation  however  could  not   produce  any  effeo* 
while  only  one  kind  of  evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required 
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for  generalization  on  the  simplest  subjects  of  specalation ;  and  tlieir  ' 
a  third  case  is  indispensable  to  confirm  the  prior  comparison.  The 
first  condition  was  fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity  between 
scientific  and  industrial  progression ;  but  no  third  case  was  ready  : 
for  the  spirit  of  the  times  caused  a  strange  misjudgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  aesthetic  movement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  retro- 
grade when  it  was  much  otherwise.  From  a  comparison  of  modern 
with  ancient  Art,  the  discussion  extended  to  other  social  aspects,  and 
the  result  was  that,  though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful, 
the  idea  of  human  progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of 
modern  civilization,  was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be 
before  the  clearing  up  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— a  difficulty  which  I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed.  Political 
Economy  afforded  an  indirect  aid  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
by  fixing  general  attention  on  the  industrial  life  of  modern  society, 
and  by  marking  out  the  temporal  differences  between  our  civilization 
and  that  of  the  ancients,  which  again  favoured  a  political  under- 
standing of  the  intermediate  social  state,  according  to  the  logical 
rule  that  a  mean  condition  can  be  judged  of  only  from  a  comparison 
of  the  extreme^.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfec- 
tions I  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
crisis,  wo  cannot  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
a  mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory  materials  of  value, 
it  is  a  merely  preliminary  affair,  which  can  issue  only  in  a  direct 
institution  of  human  regeneration.  Though  this  conclusion  has 
resulted  from  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  progress  that  I  have 
treated  of,  its  vast  importance  compels  me  to  educe  oajM  to  he 
it  again  from  their  general  approximation,  by  ])oint-  suppiini. 
ing  out  the  chasms  which  remain  to  be  filled,  and  which  are 
common  to  and  characteristic  of  them  all.    . 

In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  speciality  must  prevail,  exalting 
the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  general  t  i  a  t 
view.  This  partial  and  desultory  development  was  ^  ^  "'*^' 
obviously  the  only  one  possible  at  a  time  when  all  systematic  views 
related  to  a  system  which  must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only 
ip  such  special  pursuit  that  the  new  forces  could  manifest  their 
Character  and  tendency.  Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could 
■  not  but  produce  the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  prepara- 
tory progressions,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  coml)ination8 
could  arise  only  very  gradually, — not  having  oven  yet  attained  any 
real  association.  This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come  to  an 
end  when  its  destination  was  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  now  the  ^reat 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  regeneration.    It  insists  that  neither 
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beiDg  Fresbjrterian  in  the  midst  of  ADglicanism,  and  as  having  no 
sympathy  of  principle  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  external 
The  Scotch    and  internal  conditions  of  mental  development.     The 
School.         value  of  this  school  was  solely  in  the  merit  of  its 
individual  thinkers,  who  had  no  systematic  connection  with  each 
other.     In  an  intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
illustrious  group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great 
originality  and  boldness,  but  with  the  imperfection  inseparable  from 
a  sundering  of  philosophy  from  science.     He  here  proposed  the  true 
character  of  positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  its  serions 
defects,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  great  step  that  the 
human  mind  has  taken  towards  understanding  the  relative  character 
of  sound  philosophy,   since    the  great  controvei-sy  between    the 
Eealists  and  the  Nominalists.     In  this  connection  I  must  point  out 
again  the  able   survey,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the   history  of  the 
sciences,   and  of  astronomy  particularly,   in  which    he    perhaps 
approaches  even  nearer  than  his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense 
of  rational  positivity.     It  gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special 
gratitude  to  these  two  eminent  thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very 
useful  to  my  early  philosophical  education,  before  I  discovered  the 
great  law  which  necessarily  guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 
Political  philosophy   made  a  great    advance  during  the    last 
Political        century,  inasmuch  as  social  development    became 
philosophy,     more  and  more  the  express  object  of  historical  treat- 
ment.    The  process  was  defective,  of  course,  from  the  absence  of 
all  theory  of  evolution,  by  which  alone  any  scientific  dignity  can  l)e 
given  to  works  which,  without  it,  remain  essentially  literary.     One 
class  of  students  were  at  work  whose  labours  have  obtained  too 
little  credit, — the  scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the 
second  phase  as  well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of 
history  by  antiquarian  and  literary  research.     These  labours  are,  in 
i-egard  to  positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  former 
time  accumulated  provisional  material  for  the  future  formation  of 
chemistry  and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  lights  thus 
afi*orde(l  that  sociology  can  begin  to  rise  out  of  that  preparatory 
state  through  which  every  science  has  passed  on  its  way  to  its 
station  in  systematic  positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  this  third  phase  is 
Idea  of  that  of  human  progress,  as  an  express  view.     It 

Progression,  could  Only  arise  from  the  scientific  evolution  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  idea  of  true  progression  could  no  otherwise  be  so 
clearly  conveyed  as  by  the  succession  of  terms  through  an  unques- 
tionable filiation.  Pascal,  who  first  expressed  the  philosophical 
conception  of  human  progress  in  the  maxim  which  I  quoted  before, 
certainly  derived  it  from  the  general  history  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  innovation  however  could  not  produce  any  effect 
while  only  one  kind  of  evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required 
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for  generalization  on  the  simplest  subjects  of  speculation ;  and  theii''  * 
a  third  case  is  indispensable  to  confirm  the  prior  comparison.  The 
first  condition  was  fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity  between 
scientific  and  industrial  progression ;  but  no  third  case  was  ready  : 
for  the  spirit  of  the  times  caused  a  strange  misjudgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  aesthetic  movement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  retro- 
grade when  it  was  much  otherwise.  From  a  comparison  of  modern 
with  ancient  Art,  the  discussion  extended  to  other  social  aspects,  and 
the  result  was  that,  though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful, 
the  idea  of  human  progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of 
modern  civilization,  was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be 
before  the  clearing  up  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— ^a  difficulty  which  I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed.  Political 
Economy  afforded  an  indirect  aid  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
by  fixing  general  attention  on  the  industrial  life  of  modern  society, 
and  by  marking  out  the  temporal  differences  between  our  civilization 
and  that  of  the  ancients,  which  again  favoured  a  political  under- 
standing of  the  intermediate  social  state,  according  to  the  logical 
rule  that  a  mean  condition  can  be  judged  of  only  from  a  comparison 
of  the  extreme^.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfec- 
tions I  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
crisis,  we  cannot  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
a  mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory  materials  of  value, 
it  is  a  merely  preliminary  affair,  which  can  issue  only  in  a  direct 
institution  of  human  regeneration.  Though  this  conclusion  has 
resulted  from  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  progress  that  I  have 
treated  of,  its  vast  importance  compels  me  to  educe  oajis  to  he 
it  again  from  their  general  approximation,  by  point-  supplied, 
ing  out  the  chasms  which  remain  to  be  filled,  and  which  are 
common  to  and  characteristic  of  them  all.    . 

In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  speciality  must  prevail,  exalting 
the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  general  r  r  ^  . 
view.  This  partial  and  desultory  development  was 
obviously  the  only  one  possible  at  a  time  when  all  systematic  views 
related  to  a  system  which  must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only 
ip  such  special  pursuit  that  the  new  forces  could  manifest  their 
(Siaracter  and  tendency.  Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could 
»not  but  produce  the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  prepara- 
tory progressions,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  coml)inations 
could  arise  only  very  gradually, — not  having  even  yet  attained  any 
real  association.  This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come  to  an 
end  when  its  destination  was  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  now  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  regeneration.    It  insists  that  neither 
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iiulustry,  nor  art,  nor  science,  nor  philosophy  itself  requires  xst 
admits  of  any  systematic  organization  in  our  modern  social  state; 
so  that  their  respective  progress  must  be  left,  even  more  than  ever, 
to  8)>ecial  instinct  in  each  case.  Now,  the  most  complete  exposure 
of  the  radical  vice  of  this  conception  will  be  found  in  the  proof 
that  each  of  these  four  kinds  of  ))rogress  has  been  more  and  more 
impeded  by  the  increase  of  the  primitive  empiricism. 

With  regard  to  Industry,  first,  by  which  modern  society  is  con- 
stituted,— there  is  no  case  in  which  there  has  been  stronger  oppo- 
sition to  organization, — the  doctrines  of  political  economy  having 
been  constructed  under  metaphysical  and  negative  influences. — ^We 
have  seen  that  industrial  progression  was  at  first  concentrated  in 
the  towns ;  and  thus  the  main  element,  the  agricultural,  was  left  so 
far  behind  that  it  adhered  more  than  all  others  to  the  ancient 
organization.     We  have  even  seen  that,  where  feudal  repression  was 
insufficient,  the  opposite  course  of  town  and  country  industry  often 
occasioned  direct  collision.     This  is  the  first  case  in  which  we  re- 
cognize the  need  of  a  systematic  action,  bringing  into  a  homogeneous 
state  the  elements  which  must  thus  be  hereafter  combined. — ^Again, 
if  we  observe  only  town  industry,  we  see  that,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  individualism  and  speciality,  the  moral  development  is  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  material,  though  we  should  suppose  that  the  more  Man 
acquires  new  means  of  action,  the  more  moral  control  is  requisite 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  may  not  use  his  new  powers  to  the  injury 
of  himself  or  society.     As  the  whole  industrial  province  lay  outside 
of  religious  regulation,   never  having  been  contemplated  in  the 
theological  scheme,  it  was  tacitly  abandoned  to  the  antagonism  of 
private  interests,  except  that  some  vague  general  maxims  were 
preached  that  there  was  no  power  to  enforce.     Industrial  society 
was  thus  destitute,  from  its  modern  beginning,  of  all  systematic 
morality  which  could  regulate  its  various  common  relations.     Among 
the  innumerable  connections  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  among 
the  different  industrial  classes,  especially  capitalists  and  labourers, 
it  seems  agreed  that  the  spirit  of  recent  emancipation  shall  be  pre- 
served, unimproved,— every  one  seeking  his  own  interest,  without 
any  consciousness  of  a  public  function :  and  this  is  the  state  of  things 
to  which  the  economists  have  given  their  sanction,  in  dogmatic 
form. — Again,  the  blind  empiricism  under  which  the  industrial 
movement  has  gone  on  has  raised  up  internal  difficulties  which  can 
be  got  rid  of  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  systematic  management  of 
the  industrial  province.     The  characteristic  of  modern  industry  is 
its  improving  to  the  utmost  every  inorganic  agent,  leaving  to  Man 
little  but  the  intellectual  action  of  directing  the  apparatus.     We 
have  seen  how  the  use  of  machines  followed  naturally  upon  the 
personal  emancipation  of  labourers ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  action 
upon  external  nature,  under  the  guidance  of  science,  must  tend  to 
elevate  not  only  the  condition  but  the  character  of  Man.    But, 
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wliatever  may  be  the  effects  of  the  great  change  when  it  is  com- 
pletely wrought  out,  it  occasions  a  serious  difficulty  meantime  which 
must  be  solved  before  the  industrial  movement  can  fully  benefit 
society.  The  haphazard  extension  of  the  use  of  mechanical  agents 
is  directly  hostile,  in  many  cases,  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
most  numerous  class ;  and  the  collisions  and  complaints  thence 
arising  grow  more  and  more  serious,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
while  industrial  relations  are  committed  to  a  mere  physical 
antagonism.  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  use  of  machinery,  but 
of  every  kind  of  improvement  in  industrial  processes.  Every 
accession  of  the  kind  diminishes  the  number  of  labourers  required, 
and  occasions  more  or  less  disturbance  in  the  life  of  the  working 
classes.  This  mischief  is  a  consequence  of  the  specializing  practice 
hitherto  inherent  in  modern  industry,  which  has  never  rivsen  to  any 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  or  therefore  to  any  such  foresight  as 
might  guard  society  from  preventible  evils,  and  help  it  to  bear 
such  as  are  inevitable. 

These  three  kinds  of  evidence  of  the  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
industrial  evolution  concur  in  yielding  a  mournful  closing  observa- 
tion on  the  remarkable  disproportion  between  this  particular  de- 
velopment and  the  corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Mankind  on  the  whole.  Mr  Hallam  has  proved  that  the  wages 
of  labour  are  sensibly  inferior,  in  comparison  with  the  prices  of 
necessaries,  to  what  they  were  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
.turies, — this  state  of  things  being  explained  by  many  influences, — 
such  as  the  spread  of  immoderate  luxury,  tlie  increasing  use  of 
machinery,  the  progressive  condensation  of  the  working  class,  etc. 
While  the  poorest  labourers  obtain  conveniences  unknown  to  their 
ancestors,  the  ancestors  probably  obtained,  in  the  early  phases  of 
the  period,  a  more  complete  satisfaction  of  their  main  physical 
wants.  The  nearer  relation  of  the  employed  to  the  employer  must, 
in  those  days,  have  secured  to  the  working  classes  a  higher  moral 
existence,  in  which  their  rights  and  their  duties  must  have  been 
better  understood  and  admitted  than  now,  when  they  Jire  ati 
the  mercy  of  the  selfishness  which  results  from  a  dispersive 
empiricism.  The  more  we  look  into  this  matter,  the  more  we 
shall  see  that  all  interests  concur  in  requiring  that  organization 
which  historical  analysis  foreshows.  The  speculative  anticipation 
of  it  is  no  philosophical  fancy,  but  rests  on  a  strong  popular 
instinct,  which  will  make  itself  listened  to  wherever  it  shall  find 
rational  organs  of  expression.  The  industrial  evolution  has  been 
thus  far  only  preparatory,  introducing  valuable  elements  of  genuine 
and  permanent  order,  and  now  awaiting  the  reorganization  which 
will  perfect  it.  As  for  Art,  it  is  at  present  adrift 
from  the  old  regime:  it  has  neither  general  direc-  "  ^* 
lion  nor  social  destination :  it  is  weary  of  the  idle  reproduction  of 
its  negative  function  under  the  third  phase  that  we  have  surveyed ; 
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and  it  is  impatiently  awaiting  the  organic  stimulus  which  will  at 
once  renew  its  vitality,  and  disclose  its  social  attributes.  "Till  then, 
it  mcR^ly  works  so  far  as  to  keep  its  own  high  order  of  faculties 
from  atrophy  and  oblivion. — I  need  not  point  out  the  nothingness 
I  Phi  h.  '°^  which  Philosophy  has  fallen,  in  consequence  of 
I  otop  y.  .^g  irrational  isolation.  It  requires  a  kind  of  mental 
activity  whose  very  characteristic  is  comprehensiveness ;  and  it  is 
therefore  deteriorated  in  proportion  as  it  is  condemned  to  separate 
specialities;  and  particularly  when  the  subject  is  one  which  is 
naturally  inseparable  from  the  general  system  of  human  know- 
ledge.— We  saw,  in  the  preceding  volume,  how  injurious  the 
system  of  special  pursuit  has  been  in  every  department  of  Science. 

We  saw  that  the  mischief  was  more  obvious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  inorganic  province :  and  that  the  most  perfect  of  the  whole 
range  is  by  no  means  exempt,  as  yet,  from  the  lamentable  influence 
of  isolation  and  special  pursuit.  If  all  the  evils  which  we  now 
recognize  from  this  cause  were  not  fully  developed  at  the  close  of 
the  period  under  notice,  they  were  impending :  and  it  was  therefore 
desirable  to  recall  them  here  to  the  memory  of  my  readers,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  scientific  movement  requires,  like  all  the  rest,  the 
systematic  direction  now  become  essential  to  its  speculative  progress 
and  its  social  influence.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  exhibit  more 
in  detail  the  dangers  which  arise  from  the  philosophical  anarchy 
of  our  time.  As  I  am  now  particularizing  the  chasms  in  our  science 
nnd  deficiencies  in  our  practice,  I  may  point  out  that,  during  the 
third  phase,  biological  science  was  stUl  so  immature  that  there 
could  be  no  social  action  of  the  positive  philosophy,  to  which  bio- 
logical preparation  is  more  essential  than  any  other. 

Thus,   then,    we    have   seen  how,  all    over  Western    Europe, 

Exist'n  n  da  ^^^®  °^^^  elements  of  society  were  rising  up  from 
ing  €c  .  ^jjjjjgi.  ^Y^Q  dissolution  of  the  old  :  and  how  the  dis- 
persive tendency  which  was  once  necessary  to  positive  progression 
has  of  late  impaired  the  spirit  of  comprehensiveness  in  the  advancing 
classes,  while  the  negative  philosophy  destroyed  it  in  the  powers 
that  were  on  the  decline.  We  find  ourselves  therefore  living  at  a 
period  of  confusion,  without  any  general  view  of  the  past,  or  souud 
iip[)reciation  of  the  future,  to  enlighten  us  for  the  crisis  prepared 
by^the  whole  progress  yet  achieved.  We  find  ourselves,  after  half 
a  century  of  teutjitive  confusion,  oscillating  between  an  invincible 
aversion  to  the  old  system  and  a  vague  impulsion  towards  some  kind 
of  reorganization.  The  next  chapter  will  show  the  fitness  of  the 
new  political  philosophy  to  give  a  wise  systematic  direction  to  this 
great  movement. 


* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CRISIS. — ASCERTAINMENT  OF  THE 

FINAL  TENDENCY  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY. 

The  two  progressions  which  were  preparing  society  for  its  regenera- 
tion had  advanced  at  unequal  rates, — the  negative  having  far  out- 
stripped the  positive;  and  thus  the  need  of  reorganization  was 
vehemently  felt  before  the  method  and  the  means  of  affecting  it 
were  disclosed.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  vicious  course 
taken  by  the  revolutionary  movement  to  this  day.  •  The  explosion 
which  ensued,  lamentable  as  it  was  in  many  ways,  was  inevitable  ; 
and,  besides  being  inevitable,  it  was  salutary, — inasmuch  as  without 
it  the  caducity  of  the  old  system  could  not  have  been  fully  revealed, 
nor  all  hopes  from  it  have  been  intrepidly  cast  away.  The  crisis 
proclaimed  to  all  advanced  peoples  the  approach  of  the  regenera- 
tion which  had  been  preparing  for  five  centuries  ;  and  it  afforded 
the  solemn  experiment  which  was  necessary  to  show  the  powerless- 
ness  of  critical  principles  to  do  anything  but  destroy.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  different  European  nations  for  the  lesson  varied, 
according  as  the  monarchical  and  Catholic,  or  the  aristocratic  and 
Protestant  form  of  power  was  established.  We  have  seen  that 
the  former  was  the  more  favourable  to  the  decay  of  the  old  system 
and  the  construction  of  the  new ;  and  for  various  reasons,  France 
was  evidently  the  country  to  take  the  lead.  The  humiliation  of 
the  aristocracy  had  more  radically  destroyed  the  old  regime :  the 
people  had  passed  at  once  from  Catholicism  to  free  thought,  thus 
escaping  the  dangerous  inertia  of  Protestantism :  industrinl 
activity  was  more  distinct  and  elevated,  though  less  developed 
than  in  England,  from  its  great  independence  of  the  France  first 
aristocracy :  in  Art,  the  French  were  in  advance  of  revolutionized, 
the  English,  though  far  behind  the  Italians ;  in  science,  they 
were  foremost ;  and  even  in  philosophy,  they  were  more  thoroughly 
freed  than  others  from  the  old  system,  and  nearer  to  a  rational 
philosophy,  exempt  from  English  empiricism  and  German  mysti- 
cism. Thus,  on  both  ])ositive  and  negative  grounds,  France  was 
clearly  destined  to  lead  the  final  revolutionary  movement.  Not 
the  less  for  this  were  all  the  other  nations  interested  and  impli- 
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cated  in  her  'taDvement, — as  in  former  cases  when  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England  had  in  turn  been  foremost :  and 
tlie  deep  and  general  sympathy  felt  in  all  those  countries  on  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  French  Eevolution,  and  ksting  through  the 
terrible  extravagances  which  ensued,  showed  that  there  was  a  true 
universality  in  the  movement. 

The  convulsion  had  indeed  been  clearly  foreseen  by  eminent 
Prtcwrtwy  thinkers  for  above  a  century,  and  had  been  emphati- 
cvtnu,  cally  announced  by  three  events,  unequal  in  impor- 

tance, but  alike  significant  in  this  relation  ; — ^first,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  proved  the  decrepitude  of  the 
system  which  thus  destroyed  the  only  agency  that  could  retard  its 
decay ;  next,  by  the  great  reformatory  enterprise  of  Turgot,  the 
failure  of  which  disclosed  the  necessity  of  deeper  and  wider  refonns ; 
and  thirdly,  by  the  American  revolution,  which  elicited  the  real 
expectation  of  the  French  nation,  and  therefore  its  needs.  That 
revolution  was  regarded  as  a  crisis  in  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  had  a  direct  interest :  and  when  it  is  said  that  France 
gained  much  by  that  event,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
l)enefit  to  her  was  simply  in  the  opportunity  afiforded  for  the  mani- 
festation of  her  impulses  and  tendencies ;  and  that  she  gave  more 
than  she  received  by  planting  down  among  a  people  benumbed  by 
Protestantism,  the  germs  of  a  future  philosophical  emancipation. — 
While  all  indications  thus  pointed  to  a  regeneration,  there  was  no 
doctrine  by  which  to  effect  it  All  negative  doctrine  and  action 
could  be  no  more  than  a  preparation  for  it ;  and  yet  a  negative 
doctrine  was  all  that  then  existed.  From  the  attempt  to  render  it 
organic,  nothing  ensued  but  a  distribution,  or  limitation,  or  dis- 
placement of  the  old  authorities,  such  as  merely  impeded  action  by 
supposing  that  restrictions  could  solve  political  difficulties  as  they 
arose.  Then  was  the  season  of  constitution-making,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  before, — the  application  of  metaphysical  principles, 
which  fully  exposed  their  organic  helplessness.  Then  was  the 
triumph  of  the  metaphysicians  and  legists,  the  degenerate  suc- 
cessors of  the  doctors  and  judges,  and  the  inadequate  managers 
of  society,  of  whose  mischievous  intervention  I  have  also  spoken 
before.  Thus  we  see  what  was  the  necessary  direction  of  the 
revolutionary  crisis,  its  principal  seat,  and  its  special  agents.  We 
must  now  examine  its  course  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  divide  it  into 
its  two  distinct  stages. 

At  the  outset  there  was  naturally  some  hope  of  preserving, 
Fint  stone.  Under  some  form,  more  or  less  of  the  old  system, 
Th£,  Conititu-  rcduced  to  its  principles,  and  purified  from  its  abusea 
ent  Assembly,    rpj-^jg  ^^^^  ^  j^^^  g^.^^^  ^{  things,  involving  a  confusion 

of  moral  and  political  authority,  and  of  things  permanent  with 
things  temporary;  so  that  the  provisional  position  was  mistaken 
for   a  definitive  one.     The  first    effort   of  the   French  Berolu- 
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tion  could  be  no  other  than  a  rising  of  the  p<)fiHP  against  the 
royal  powef,  as  all  the  elements  of  the  old  system  were  concentrated 
in  royalty;  yet  the  abolition  of  royalty  was  not  contemplated,  but 
a  constitutional  union  of  the  monarchical  principle  with  popular 
ascendency ;  and   again,  of  the  Catholic  constitution  with  philo- 
sophical emancipation.     There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  speculations 
60  desultory,  nor  to  point  out  that  they  arose  from  a  desire  to 
imitate  England,  which  affords  too  exceptional  a  case  to  admit  of 
imitation.     It  was  supposed  that  because  the  negative  course  of  the 
one  country  had  answered  to  that  of  the  other,  so  that  England 
had  humbled  one  of  the  temporal  elements  and  Fiance  the  other, 
they  might,  by  joining  forces,  destroy  the  old  system  altogether. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  French  reformers  turned  to  England  for 
a  pattern  for  their  new  work ;  and  again,  that  the  French  method 
is  now  in  favour  in  the  English  revolutionary  school ;  each  having 
the  qualities  that  are  wanting  in  the  other.     But  there  is,  as  I 
showed  before,  no  true  equivalence  in  those  qualities ;  and,  if  the 
imitation  could  have  been  carried  out,  it  would  have  been  found 
that  the  French  movement  was  directed  against  exactly  that  politi- 
cal element  which  gives  its  special  character  to  the  English  move- 
ment, and  which  prevents  its  transplantation  to  any  other  soil.     It 
is  a  mistake  to  trace  back  the  political  constitution  of  England  to 
the  old  Saxon  forests,  and  to  suppose  that  it  depends  on  the  fanci- 
ful balance  of  powers.     It  was  determined,  like  every  other  institu- 
tion, by  the  corresponding  social  state  ;  and  if  this  were  thoroughly 
analysed,  the  relations  of  the  English  polity  would  be  found  very 
different  from  what  is  usually  supposed.     The  most  analogous 
political  case  is,  in  fact,  that  of  Venice,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.     The  tendency  to  aristocratic  rule  is  the  ground  of  resem- 
blance.    The  differences  are,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  aristo- 
cratic power  was  more  complete  in  Venice, — that  the  independence 
of  Venice  must  disappear  under  the  decline  of  its  special  govern- 
ment, whereas  that  of  England  may  remain  uninjured  by  any 
dislocation  of  her  provisional  constitution, — that  English  Protes- 
tantism secures  the  subordination  of  the  spiritual  power  much  more 
effectually  than  the  kind  of  Catholicism  proper  to  Venice,  and  is 
therefore  favourable  to  the  prolongation  of  aristocratic  power  ;  and 
again,  that  the  insular  position  of  England,  and  her  consequent 
national  self-engrossment,  connect  the  interests  of  all  classes  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  polity,  by  which  the  aristocracy  are  a  sort  of 
guarantee  of  the  common  welfare.     A  similar  tendency  was  appar- 
ent in  Venice,  but  with  less  strength  and  permanence.     It  is  clear 
that  the  continuance  of  the  English  polity  is  due,  not  to  any  sup- 
posed balance  of  constitutional  powers,  but  to  the  natural  prepon- 
derance of  the  aristocratic  element,  and  to  the  union  of  conditions 
^hich  are  all  indispensable,  and  not  to  be  found  in  combination  in 
any  other  case.    We  thus  see  how  irrational  were  the  speculations 
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which  led  the  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  propose,  as 
the  aim  of  the  French  Bevolution,  a  mere  imitation  of  a  system  as 
coritradictory  to  the  whole  of  their  past  history  as  repugnant  to  the 
iiiKtincts  arising  from  the  actual  social  state ;  yet  the  imitation  was 
meditated  and  attempted  in  all  leading  particulars,  and,  of  course, 
with  thorough  failure ; — a  failure  which  exhibits  the  most  striking 
contrast  on  record  of  the  eternity  of  speculative  hopes  and  the 
Secmd  Btage.  ^agility  of  actual  creations.  When  the  second  period 
ThcNatumai  of  the  Revolution  was  entered  upon,  the  National 
Convention,  Convention  discarded  the  political  fictions  on  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  acted,  and  considered  the  abolition 
of  royalty  an  indispensable  introduction  to  social  regeneration.  lu 
the  concentrated  form  of  royalty  then  existing,  any  adhesion  to  it 
involved  the  restoration  of  the  old  elements  which  had  supported  it 
Royalty  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  system  of  Caste,  the  decay  of 
which  we  have  traced  from  the  time  that  Catholicism  broke  it  up, 
and  left  only  hereditary  monarchy  to  represent  it.  Already 
doomed  by  that  isolation,  hereditary  monarchy  could  not  but  suffer 
serious  injury  by  the  excessive  concentration  of  functions  and  pre- 
rogatives, spiritual  and  temporal,  which  obscured  its  view  oi  it« 
domain,  and  tempted  it  to  devolve  its  chief  powers  on  ministers 
who  became  less  and  less  dependent.  Again,  the  growing  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind  in  social  matters  made  the  art  of  ruling  less  and 
less  one  which  might  be  learned  in  the  hereditary  way, — bjr 
domestic  imitation ;  and  the  systematic  training  requisite  for  it  was 
open  to  capacity,  full  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  royal  birth, 
which  before  had  naturally  monoi)olized  it. 

The  al)olition  of  royalty  was  presently  followed  by  that  of  what- 
ever might  interfere  with  a  renovation  of  the  social  system.     The 
first  instance  that  presents  itself  is  the  audacious  legal  suppression 
of  Christianity,  which  proved  at  once  the  decrepitude  of  a  system 
that  had  become  alien  to  modern  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
new  spiritual  function  for  the  guidance  of  the  regeneration.    The 
minor  acts  of  the  same  kind  were  the  destruction  of  all  former 
corporate  bodies,  which  is  too  commonly  attributed  to  a  dislike  to  all 
aggregation,  but  which  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  a  dim  sense  that  there 
wns  a  retrograde  character  alK)nt  all  such  bodies,  their  provisional 
office  being  by  this  time  fulfilled.     I  think  this  applies  even  to  the 
suppression  of  learned  societies,  not  excepting  the  Academy  itself, 
the  only  one  deserving  of  serious  regret ;  and  before  this  time  it« 
influence  had  become,  on  the  whole,  more  injurious  than  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  at  this  day.     It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Assembly,  largely  composed  of  legists,  sap- 
pressed  the  law  corporations  with  others :  and  that  it  showed  it« 
solicitude  for  the  encouragement  of  real  science  by  establishing 
various  foundations,  and  especially  by  that  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  which  was  of  afar  higher  order  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
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These  are  proofs  of  disinterestedness  and  of  forecast'  in  regard  to 
social  needs  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 

A  practical  character  of  universality  was  given  to  the  Eevolution 
by  the  alliance  of  European  Governments  to  put  it  Alliance 
down.  Daring  the  second  phase  of  social  progress  of  foes. 
the  powers  of  Europe  had  allowed  Charles  I.  to  fall  without  any 
serious  effort  on  his  behalf ;  but  the^  were  now  abundantly  ready 
to  go  forth  against  a  revolution  of  which  the  French  outbreak  was 
evidently  only  the  beginning.  Even  the  English  oligarchy,  which 
had  no  great  apparent  interest  in  the  preservation  of  monarchies, 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  coalition,  which  was  to  make  a 
last  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the  theological  and  military 
system.  This  attack  was  favourable  to  the  Revolution  in  its  second 
period,  by  compelling  France  to  proclaim  the  universality  of  her 
cause,  and  by  calling  out  an  agreement  of  sentiment,  and  even  of 
political  views,  such  as  was  required  for  the  success  of  the  noblest 
national  defence  that  history  will  ever  have  to  exhibit.  It  was 
this  also  which  sustained  the  moral  energy  and  mental  rectitude 
which  will  always  place  the  National  Convention  far  above  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  the  estimate  of  posterity,  notwithstanding 
the  vices  inherent  in  both  their  doctrine  and  their  situation.  They 
wonderfully  soon  escaped  from  metaphysical  toils,  respectfully 
adjourned  a  useless  constitution,  and  rose  to  the  conception  of  a 
revolutionary  government,  properly  so  called,  regarding  it  as  the 
provisional  resource  which  the  times  required.  Putting  away  the 
ambition  of  founding  eternal  institutions  which  could  have  no 
genuine  basis,  they  went  to  work  to  organize  provisionally  a  tem- 
poral dictatorship  equivalent  to  that  gradually  wrought  out  by 
Louis  XI.  and  Richelieu,  but  much  more  responsive  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time  and  the  end  proposed.  Based  on  popular  power, 
declaratory  of  the  end  proposed,  animating  to  the  social  affections 
and  to  popular  self-respect,  and  favourable  to  the  most  general  and 
therefore  the  deepest  and  highest  social  interests,  this  political  action 
of  the  Convention,  supported  and  recompensed  by  sublime  and 
touching  devotedness,  and  elevating  the  moral  temper  of  a  people 
whom  successive  governments  have  seduced  into  abject  selfishness, 
has  left  ineflfaceable  impressions  and  deep  regrets  in  the  mind  of 
France,  which  can  never  be  softened  but  by  the  permanent  satis- 
faction of  the  corresponding  instinct.  The  more  this  great  crisis 
is  studied,  the  more  evident  it  is  that  its  noble  qualities  are  ascrib- 
able  to  the  political  and  moral  worth  of  its  chief  directors,  and  of 
the  people  who  supported  it  so  devotedly  ;  while  the  serious  errors 
which  attended  it  were  inseparable  from  the  vicious  philosophy  with 
which  it  was  implicated.  That  philosophy,  by  its  very  nature, 
represented  society  to  be  wholly  unconnected  with  past  events  and 
their  changes,  destitute  of  rational  instigation,  and  indefinitely 
delivered  over  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  legislator.     It  passed 
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over  all  the  intervening  centuries  to  select  a  retrograde  and  con- 
tradictory type  in  the  ancient  form  of  civilization,  and  then,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  exasperating  circumstances,  appealed  to  the 
passions  to  fulfil  the  offices  of  the  reason.  Such  was  the  system 
under  which  the  i)o]itical  conceptions  of  the  time  must  he 
formed,  if  formed  at  all ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  action  and 
the  philosophy  of  that  day  .will  for  ever  excite  the  admiration 
of  phflosophers  on  behalf  of  the  noble  results  that  we  reproduced, 
ana  Iheir  indulgence  for  such  extravagances  as  were  worthy  of 
reprobation. 

The  proper  close  of  that  provisional  polity  would  have  been  when 
France  was  sufficiently  secured  against  foreign  invasion ;  but  the 
irritations  of  the  time  and  the  vices  of  the  negative  philosophy 
caused  its  protraction,  under  an  increasing  intensity ;  and  hence 
the  horrible  vagaries  by  which  the  period  is  too  exclusively  remem- 
bered.   Now  appeared  the  difference  between  the  schools  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  which  had  co-operated  during  the  great  revolutionary 
crisis.     The  school  of  Voltaire,  progi'essive  in  its  way,  regarded  the 
republican  dictatorship  as  an  indispensable  transition  stage,  which 
it  took  the  chief  credit  of  having  instituted,  and  always  supposed 
the  philosoi)hy  which  directed  it  to  the  merely  negative  :  whereas, 
the  school  of  Rousseau,  retrograde  in  its  way,  took  the  doctrine  for 
the  basis  of  a  direct  reorganization,  which  it  desired  to  substitute 
for  the  exceptional  system.     The  one  showed  a  genuine  though  con- 
fused sense  of  the  conditions  of  modern  civilization,  while  the  other 
was  bent  on  an  imitation  of  ancient  society.     The  latter  school  pre- 
vailed, when  it  became  a  practical  question  what  the  philosophy 
could  do  in  the  way  of  organization  ;  and  when  the  political  school 
had  the  field  to  itself,  and  proceeded  to  action,  it  proved  how  the 
metaphysical   i)hilosophy,   disguised   as   antique   civilization,   was 
absolutely  hostile  to  the  essential  elements  of  modern  civilization. 
When  the  negative  i)rogres8ion  was  used  for  organic  purposes,  it 
turned  against  the  positive  progression,  injuring  the  scientific  and 
aesthetic  evolutions,  and  threatening  the  total  disorganization  of  the 
iudustrinl,  by  destroying  the  subordination  of  the  working  classes 
to  their  industrial  leaders,  and  calling  the  incapable  multitude  to 
assist  directly  in  the  work  of  government. 

Thus  we  see  what  the  course  really  was,  as  a  whole,  which  is 
usually  rendered  unintelligible  by  attempts  to  ignore  one  or  another 
of  its  parts.  The  republican  period  proposed  a  substantive  political 
plan,  in  a  much  more  complete  and  energetic  way  than  its  constitu- 
tional predecessor  had  done ;  and  that  programme,  which  abides 
in  all  nieniories,  will  indicate,  till  the  day  of  realization  arrives,  the 
final  destination  of  the  crisis,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
experiment,  through  the  defects  of  the  means.  All  criticism  and 
re{)roach  about  the  failure  can  attach  only  to  the  instruments  which 
caused  it,  and  can  never  gainsay  the  fundamental  need  of  reorgan- 
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ization,  which  was  as  keenljrfelt  by  tlie  masses  tlien  as  at  this  day. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  confirmation  of  this  than  the  remarkable 
slowness  of  a  retrograde  movement  which  was  instinctively  fqlt  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  popular  state  of  mind,  and  which  found  it 
necessary  to  make  long  and  irksome  political  circuits  to  restore, 
under  an  imperial  disguise,  a  monarchy  which  a  single  shock  had 
sufficed  to  overthrow  :  if  indeed  we  can  speak  of  royalty  ai  having 
been  re-established  at  all,  while  it  could  not  pass  peaceaMjr  from 
kings  to  their  natural  successors,  and  had  virtually  lost  the 
hereditary  quality  which  distinguishes  genuine  royalty  from 
dictatorship. 

When  the  rule  of  the  Convention  was  over,  the  retrograde  action 
made  itself  felt  first  by  reverting  to  the  last  preced-  Constitutional 
ing  step, — the  constitutional  notion.  It  attempted  a  attempt, 
blind  imitation  of  the  English,  by  parcelling  out  and  balancing  the 
fractional  parts  of  the  temporal  power,  as  if  any  stability  was  really 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  political  anomaly  so  imj)orted.  The  party 
which  intended  to  be  progressive  was  carrying  forward  the  negative 
movement,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  most  elementary  institutions  of 
society.  Both  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  society  was 
entirely  at  their  disposal,  unconnected  with  the  past,  and  impelled 
by  no  inherent  instigation ;  and  they  agreed  in  subjecting  moral 
regeneration  to  legislative  rules  ; — much  as  they  continue  to  do  at 
this  day.  Such  political  fluctuation,  endangering  order,  and  doing 
nothing  for  progress,  could  have  no  other  issue  than  ia  Monarchy. 
This  last  test  was  necessary  to  prove  what  kind  of  order  was  really 
compatible  with  complete  retrogradation  ;  a  point  which  could 
never  be  settled  but  by  experiment.  The  issue  was  hastened  by 
the  growth  of  the  military  power, — the  revolutionary  war  having 
ceased  to  be  defensive,  and  become  eminently  offensive,  under  the 
specious  temptation  of  propagating  the  movement.  While  the 
army  remained  at  home  under  civic  influences,  the  Military 
preponderance  of  the  civil  over  the  military  power  ascendency. 
had  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  known  case  of  military 
activity  :  but  when  the  army  was  in  remote  places,  uninformed  of 
national  affairs,  it  assumed  a  new  independence  and  consistency, 
became  compacted  with  its  leaders,  and  less  and  less  civic  in  its 
temper  as  it  was  needed  for  the  repression  of  the  barren  social 
agitation  of  the  time.  A  military  dictatorship  was  the  unavoidable 
consequence;  and  whether  its  tendency  should  be  progressive  or 
retrograde  depended,  more  than  in  any  other  case  on  record,  on  the 
personal  disposition  of  that  one  of  the  great  revolutionary  generals 
who  should  assume  the  post.  The  great  Hoche  seemed  at  first  to  be 
happily  destined  for  it ;  but  by  a  fatality  to  be  eternally  deplored, 
the  honour  fell  upon  a  man  who  was  almost  a  Napoleon 
foreigner  in  France,  brought  up  amidst  a  backward  Bonaparte, 
civilization,  and  remarkably  and  superstitiously  adoring  the  ancient 
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social  hierarchy ;  at  the  same  time  that  his  enormons  ambition  was 
no  sign,  notwithstanding  his  grodigions  charlatanisn^,  of  any  emi- 
nent mental  superiority,  except  a  genius  for  war,  much  more 
connected,  in  our  times,  with  moral  energy  than  with  intellectual 
vigour.  The  whole  nature  of  Naj)oleon  Bonaparte  was  incompatible 
with  political  ability;  with  any  conception  of  social  progi*ession ; 
with  the  mereSdea  of  an  irrevocable  extinction  of  the  old  theo- 
logical and  military  system,  outside  of  which  he  could  conceive  of 
nothing,  and  whose  spirit  and  conditions  he  yet  failed  to  understand: 
as  he  showed  by  many  serious  inconsistencies  in  the  general  course 
of  his  retrograde  policy,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  religious 
restoration,  in  which  he  followed  the  tendencies  of  the  iwpulace  of 
kings. 

The  continuous  development  of  military  activity  was  the  founda- 
tion, necessary  at  any  cost,  of  this  disastrous  domination.  To  set 
up  for  awhile  a  system  thoroughly  repugnant  to  social  conditions, 
it  was  necessary  to  enlist  and  humour,  by  perpetual  stimulation,  all 
the  general  vices  of  mankind,  and  all  the  special  imperfections  of 
the  national  character ;  and,  above  all,  an  excessive  vanity,  which, 
instead  of  being  carefully  regulated  by  wise  opposition,  was  directly 
excited  to  something  like  madness,  by  means  derived,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  system,  from  the  most  discredited  customs  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  Nothing  but  active  warfare  could  have  intercepted  the 
effect  of  the  ridicule  which  could  not  but  be  excited  by  attempts  so 
ill-suited  to  the  age  as  Bonaparte's  restoration  of  a  nobility  and  a 

f)rie8thood.  In  no  other  way  could  France  have  been  oppressed  so 
ong  and  so  shamefully.  In  no  other  way  could  the  army  have  been 
seduced  into  forgetfnlness  of  its  patriotism,  and  tyranny  towards  the 
citizens,  who  must  henceforth  console  themselves  under  oppression 
and  misery  with  the  childish  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  French  empire 
extend  from  Hamburg  to  Home.  The  Convention  had  raised  the 
people  to  a  true  sense  of  brotherhood  through  the  medium  of  self- 
lespect,  equally  fostered  in  all :  Bonaparte  perverted  the  sentiment 
into  immorality  by  offering,  as  a  reward  for  popular  co-operation, 
the  oppression  and  pillage  of  Europe.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  this  desolate  period,  except  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  from  it 
such  dearly-bought  political  instruction  as  it  may  yield.  The  first 
lesson  is,  that  there  is  no  security  against  fatal  political  versatility 
but  «:enuine  political  doctrine.  The  retrograde  policy  of  Bonaparte 
would  have  had  neither  allies  nor  support,  if  the  people  had  been 
saved  from  the  experience  of  the  last  part  of  the  revolutionary  crisis, 
and  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a  negative  philosophy,  which 
left  them  open  to  the  temptation  of  return  to  a  system  which  their 
strong  repugnance  had  so  lately  overthrown.  The  second  lesson  is 
of  the  necessity  of  active  and  permanent  warfare  as  the  foundation 
of  a  retrograde  system,  which  could  in  no  other  way  obtain  any  tem- 
porary consistence :  and  this  condemns  as  chimerical  and  disturbing 
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a  policy  which  depends  on  ^  condition  incompatible  with  modern 
civilization  as  a  whole. '  \i  is  truemthe  revolutionary  warfare  was 
defended  as  the  necessary ,  means  of  propagating  revolutionary 
benefits:  Ijut  the 'result  is  a  suflScient  reply  to  the  sophism.  The 
propagation  was  of  oppression  and  pillage,  for  the  sake  of  enthron- 
ing a  foreign  family :  and  the  action  upon  other  nations  was  very 
unlike  that  proposed  by  the  first  sincere  soldiers  of  the  Eeyoiution : 
while,  in  Paris,  the  leaders  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world  were 
ignominiously  beguiling  their  characteristic  activity  with  the  rival- 
ries of  actors  and  versifiers,  Cadiz,  Berlin,  and  even  Vienna  were 
echoing  with  patriotic  songs  and  acclamations, — generous  national 
insurrections  having  once  more  bound  together  the  peoples  and  their 
rulers,  and  popular  rights  and  regenerative  action  being  covered 
with  disgrace  as  deep  as  the  silence  in  which  the  revolutionary 
liynins  of  France  were  buried.  France  was  then  subjected  to  a 
dislike  and  fear  which  have  never  since  ceased  to  injure  her  name, 
and  the  cause  which  is  bound  up  with  it 

This  system,  founded  on  war,  fell  by  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  war,  when  the  resistance  had  become  popular  and  the  attack 
despotic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  impartial  mind  that  the 
fall  of  Bonaparte  was  very  welcome  to  the  French  nation  in  general, 
which,  besides  its  sufferings  from  oppression  and  poverty,  was  weary 
of  a  state  of  perpetual  fear  of  the  only  alternative, — the  humiliation 
of  its  arms  or  the  defeat  of  its  dearest  principles.  The  only  cause 
of  regret  is  that  the  nation  did  not  anticipate  the  catastrophe  by 
popular  insurrection  against  retrograde  tyranny,  before  its  country 
underwent  the  disgrace  of  invasion.  The  humiliating  form  of  the 
overthrow  is  the  only  pretence  on  which  the  national  glory  can  be 
connected  with  the  memory  of  the  man  who,  more  injurious  to 
humankind  than  any  other  personage  in  history,  was  always  and 
peculiarly  the  worst  enemy  of  a  revolution  of  which  he  is  sometimes 
absurdly  supposed  to  be  the  chief  representative.  The  monarchical 
spirit  wliich  he  had  striven  to  restore,  and  the  politi-  jtesioration 
cal  habits  formed  under  his  influence  facilitated  the  oftheBouv- 
return,  when  he  fell,  of  the  natural  heirs  of  the  French  ^"*- 
throne.  They  were  received  without  confidence,  without  fear,  and 
with  some  hopes  from  the  discipline  they  had  undergone  which 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  people  supposed  they  must  see,  as  all  Frunce 
did,  the  connection  between  conquest  and  retrogradation,  and  tliat 
both  were  detested :  and  the  Bourbons  supposed  that  the  people, 
having  allowed  their  restoration,  were  favourable  to  their  ideas  of 
sovereignty.  The  people  would  have  left  royalty  to  such  fate  as 
might  have  ensued  from  domestic  dissensions,  if  the  disastrous 
episodical  return  of  Bonaparte  had  not  once  more  united  all  Europe 
against  France,  and  deferred  for  fifteen  years,  at  a  heavy  cost,  a 
substitution  of  rulers  which  had  clearly  become  inevitable. 

Once  more  constitutional,  discussions   abounded,  and  a   third 
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attempt  was  made  to  imitate  the  English  parhatnentary  system, — 
the  remains  of  the  imperial  system  seeming  likely  to  answer  for  the 
aristocratic  element.      The  j)eople,  however,  had  long  been  dis- 
heartened about  social  regeneration,  and  were  bent  on  profiting  by 
the  state  of  peace  for  the  furtherance  of  industrial  interests :  and, 
for  want  of  a  sound  theory,  the  new  ex|)eriment,  more  durable, 
more  peaceable,  and  therefore  more  decisive  than  any  former  one, 
soon  disclosed  the  anti-hislorical  and  anti-national  character  of  the 
enterprise,  and  its  total  disagreement  with  the  social  environment. 
In  England,  the  royal  power  was  a  great  sinecure  granted  to  the 
nominal  head  of  the  British  oligarchy,  with  the  name  of  hereditaiy 
sovereignty,  but  with  little  more  real  power  than  that  of  the  Doges 
of  Venice.     This  was  not  the  French  notion  of  monarchy;  and  any 
attempt  to  iniitate  it  in  France  could  lead  to  nothing  but  a  neutraliz- 
ing of  royalty ;  and  the  more  decisively  in  this  case,  because,  under 
the  new  forms,  the  adhesion  of  the  sovereign  was  made  specially 
voluntary.     This  is  the  juncture  to  which,  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  transition,  we  must  refer  the  direct  dissolution  of  the  great 
temporal  dictatorship  in  which  the  whole  movement  of  decomposi- 
tion had  been  concentrated,  from  the  time  when  Louis  XL  wrought 
at  it,  and  Richelieu  completed  it.     The  form  of  dissolution  now 
was — opposition  between  the  central  and  local  powers, — between 
imperfect  royalty  and  the  partial  action  of  a  popular  assembly; 
under  which  all  unity  of  direction  disappeared,  and  each  party  sought 
a  preponderance  which  was  impossible  to  either.     Bonaparte  him- 
self would  have  had  to  encounter  a  similar  liability,  sooner  or  later. 
The  ministerial  power  also  testified  by  its  growth  to  the  restriction 
of   royalty.     It   had   been,  under  the   second  modern   phase,  an 
optional  emanation  of  power:  it  was  now  an  established  substitu- 
tion, tending  more  and  more  to  independence.     This  sort  of  spon- 
taneous abdication  helped  the  political  dispersion,  which  seemed  to 
be  thereby  erected  into  an  irrevocable  principle.     The  two  polities 
were  now  in  something  like  the  same  position  that  they  were  in 
before  the  revolution  :  only  that  the  progressive  school  had  avowed 
their  end  and  proved  the  insufficiency  of  their  means:  and  the 
retrograde  party  understood  rather  better  the  conditions  of  the 
regime  it  desired  to  restore.      Now  was  the  time  for  the  stationary 
school  to  intervene,  borrowing  from  each  of  the  others  the  principles 
which  can  only  neutralize  each  other;  as,  for  instance  and  especi- 
ally, when  it  sought  to  reconcile  the  legal  supremacy  of  Catholicism 
with  real  religious  liberty.     I  have  shown  before  what  are  the 
moral  and  political  consequences  of  such  an  intervention.     As  soon 
Fall  of  the       as   the   hopcless  reaction  appeared  to  threaten  the 
Bourbons.        revolutionary  movement,  it  fell  by  a  single  shock;     I 
an  event  which  might  convince  doubters  that  the  fall  of  Bonaparte 
was  owing  to  something  more  than  the  desire  for  peace, — ^to  the 
aversion  inspired  by  his  tyrannical  retrogression.     It  was  now  clear 
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that  order  and  peace  would  cot  satisfy  the  nation,  which  must  have 
progress  also. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  policy  which  succeeded  the  flight 
of  the  elder  B&urbons  was  its  implicit  voluntary  renunciation  of 
regular  intellectual  and  moral  government,  in  any  form.  Having 
become  directly  material,  the  policy  held  itself  aloof  from  doctrines 
and  sentiments,  and  concerned  itself  only  with  ifaterests,  properly 
so  called.  This  was  owing,  not  only  to  disgust  tod  mj  t  • 
perplexity  amidst  the  chaos  of  conceptions,  but  to  ^^^^  '^"^* 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  maintaining  material  order  in  the  midst 
of  mental  and  moral  anarchy;  a  difficulty  which  left  no  leisure  or 
liberty  to  government  to  think  of  anything  beyond  the  immediate 
embarrassment,  or  to  provide  for  anything  higher  than  its  own 
existence.  This  was  the  complete  political  fulfilment  of  the  nega- 
tive philosophy,  all  functions  of  government  being  simply  repressive, 
unconnected  with  any  idea  of  guidance,  and  leaving  all  active  pursuit 
of  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  to  private  co-operation.  A 
system  of  organized  corruption  was  the  necessary  consequence,  as 
the  whole  structure  must  otherwise  be  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  at  any 
moment,  under  the  attacks  of  uncontrolled  ambition.  Hence  the 
perpetual  increase  of  public  expenditure,  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  a  system  boasted  of  for  its  economy. — While  closing  my 
elucidation  of  the  decay  of  the  great  temporal  dictatorship,  I  must 
just  observe  on  the  novelty  of  the  situation  of  a  central  power  to 
which  we  may  hardly  apply  the  term  royal,  as  all  monarchical 
associations  had  vanished  with  the  political  faith  that  sanctioned 
them,  and  whose  hereditary  transmission  appears  extremely  im- 
probable,* considering  the  course  of  events  for  half  a  century  past, 
and  the  impossibility  that  the  function  should  ever  degenerate  into 
the  mere  sinecure  that  it  is  in  England  ;  a  condition  which  requires 
that  genuine  personal  capacity  which  rarely  descends  ^rom  father  to 
son.  Meantime  the  encroachments  of  the  legislature  on  the  so- 
called  royal  power, — the  forcing  of  its  organs  upon  it,  without 
liberty  of  choice,  so  that  the  action  of  government  is  in  reality 
transferred  to  any  one  who  may  for  the  moment  be  in  a  position  of 
parliamentary  ascendency, — the  independence  of  the  ministers  who 
might  presently  determine  the  abstraction  of  the  royal  element 
altogether, — these  dangers  would  render  the  royal  function  a  totally 
impracticable  one  if  it  were  not  administered  with  personal  ability, 
confined  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  so  vigilant  and 
concentrated  as  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  desultory  and  con- 
tradictory ambition  of  men  who  are  appeased  by  new  distributions 
of  power  and  frequent  personal  changes.  In  this  provisional  state 
of  afifairs,  when  the  ofiicial  system  declines  the  spiritual  reorganiza- 
tion for  which  it  feels  its  own  unfitness,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
authority  falls  into  the  hands  of  anybody  who  will  accept  it,  with- 
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oat  any  security  of  persooal  aptitude  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
and  difficult  problems  that  have  ever  engaged  or  can  engage  human 
thought :  hence  the  reign  of  journalism,  in  the  hands  of  literary 
men  and  lawyers,  and  the  hopeless  anarchy  which  some  of  them 
propose  and  all  of  them,  in  their  collective  capacity,  illustrate.  The 
I)ower  actually  possessed  by  this  illegal  social  authority  appears  to 
me  a  kind  of  imperfect  recognition  of  the  proper  priority  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  regeneration  over  mere  political  experiment,  the 
efficacy  of  which  is  wholly  exhausted  as  long  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  philosophical  guidance  of  the  higher  renovating  agency. 

The  actual  results  of  this  last  period  consist  of  the  extension  of 
Extenwm  of  the  crisis  to  the  whole  of  the  great  European  com- 
the  movement,  munity,  of  wliich  France  is  merely  the  vanguard. 
The  germs  of  process  could  not  but  be  checked  everywhere  while 
it  appeared  that  they  failed  in  France  ;  and  the  propagation  of  the 
movement  was  resumed  only  when  the  cause  of  the  failure  in 
France  was  made  apparent.  The  imitation  of  the  English  type 
was  never  carried  very  far  ;  for  Catholic  nations  observed  its  effect 
in  France ;  and  even  in  Germany,  where  the  aristocratic  element 
is  least  reduced,  no  substantial  experiment  was  tried,  while  the 
spectacle  was  before  the  world  of  the  revolutionary  excitement 
penetrating  the  British  organization  itself.  There  was  no  encour- 
agement to  transplant  a  system  whose  type  was  attacked  at  home. 
The  negative  doctrine  presided  over  political  movement  every- 
where ;  but  it  was  nowhere  so  put  to  the  trial  as  in  France;  and 
thus  its  radical  impotence  was  universally  manifest,  without  the 
need  of  any  other  nation  undergoing  the  dreadful  experience  which 
had  been  endured  by  the  French  people  for  the  benefit  of  all 
others.  I  observe  lastly,  that  the  common  movement  is  rendered 
secure  by  this  decisive  extension.  The  French  revolutionary 
defence  first  guaranteed  its  safety;  and  it  now  rests  upon  the 
impossibility  of  any  serious  retrograde  repression,  which  must  be 
universal  to  be  of  any  effect ;  and  which  cannot  be  universal, 
because  the  nations  will  never  again  be  seriously  stirred  up  against 
any  one  of  their  number,  and  armies  are  everywhere  engaged,  for 
the  most  part,  in  restraining  interior  disturbance. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  five  periods  of  revolutionary  crisis 
which  have  divided  the  last  half-century;  and  the  first  considera- 
tion thence  arising  is  of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  reorganization, 
towards  which  all  political  tendencies  converge,  and  which  awaits 
only  the  philosophical  initiative  that  it  requires.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  and  supply  that  need,  I  must  present  a  general  view 
of  the  extinction  of  the  theological  and  military  regime,  and  the 
rise  of  a  rational  and  pacific  system,  without  regard  to  particular 
periods.  It  is  necessary  thus  to  estimate  the  natural  and  rapid  ful- 
filment of  the  slow  negative  and  positive  movement  of  the  five 
preceding  centuries. 


.  • 
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'V     . 


We  must  begin  by  consrdering  the  prolongation  of  the  political 
decay;  and  the  theological  part  of  it  first,  as  the  completion  of 
chief  basis  of  the  old  social  system.  The  revolution-  the  theological 
ary  crisis  completed  the  reh'gious  disorganization  by  ^^^^* 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  essential  conditions,  political, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  of  the  old  spiritual  economy.  Politically, 
the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  temporal  power  was  much 
aggravated  by  depriving  them  of  the  legal  influence  over  domestic 
life  which  they  retain  in  appearance  in  Protestant  countries; 
and  again,  by  stripping  them  of  special  property,  and  making 
them  dependent  on  the  annual  discussion  of  an  assembly  of 
unbelieving  laymen,  usually  ill-disposed  towards  the  priesthood, 
and  only  restrained  from  practically  proving  it  by  an  empirical 
notion  that  theological  belief  is  necessary  to  social  harmony. 
Whatever  consideration  has  been  shown  them  has  been  on  condi- 
tion of  their  renouncing  all  political  influence,  and  confining  them- 
selves to  their  private  functions  among  those  who  desire  their 
offices.  The  time  is  evidently  near  when  the  ecclesiastical  budget 
will  be  suppressed,  and  the  religious  part  of  society  will  be  left  to 
support  their  respective  pastors.  This  method,  which  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  American  clergy,  would  be  certain  destruction  in 
France,  and  in  all  countries  nominally  Catholic.  The  intellectual 
decay  of  the  theological  organization  was  accelerated  by  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis,  which  spread  religious  emancipation  among  all 
classes.  Such  enfranchisement  cannot  be  doubtful  among  a  people 
who  have  listened,  in  their  old  cathedrals,  to  the  direct  preaching 
of  a  bold  atheism,  or  of  a  deism  not  less  hostile  to  ancient  faith : 
and  the  case  is  complete  when  we  add  that  the  most  odious  perse- 
cutions could  not  revive  any  genuine  religious  fervour,  when  its 
intellectual  sources  were  dried  up :  and  any  testimony  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  alleged  in  such  instances  has  not  been  of  the  spon-' 
taneous  sort  that  is  socially  valuable,  but  the  result  of  retrograde 
prepossessions,  imperial  or  royal. — A  persuasion  which  lasted 
longer  was  that  the  principle  of  all  morality  was  to  be  found  in 
religious  doctrine.  After  minds  of  a  high,  order  had  obtained 
theological  emancipation,  many  private  examples, — ^and  the  whole 
life  of  the  virtuous  Spinoza  for  one, — indicated  how  entirely  all 
virtue  was  independent  of  the  beliefs  which,  in  the  infancy  of 
humanity,  had  long  been  indispensable  to  itg  support.  In  addition 
to  this  case  of  the  few,  the  many  exemplified  the  same  truth, — the 
feeble  religious  convictions  which  remained  to  them  during  the 
third  phase  having  obviously  no  essential  effect  on  conduct,  while 
they  were  the  direct  cause  of  discord,  domestic,  civil,  and  national. 
It  is  long,  however,  before  any  habitual  belief  yields  to  evidence ; 
especially  on  matters  so  complex  as  the  relations  of  morality ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  virtue  which  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  need  that  religious  sanction  which  must  be  relinquished 
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when  iDtellectual  and  moral  advancement  has  disclosed  the  real 
foundation  of  morals.  There  has  always  been  an  outcry,  in  one 
direction  or  another,  about  the  demoralization  that  humanity  must 
undergo  if  this  or  that  superstition  were  suppressed ;  and  we  see 
the  folly,  when  it  relates  to  a  matter  which  to  us  has  long  ceased 
to  be  connected  with  religion ;  as,  for  instance,  the  observance  of 
personal  cleanliness,  which  the  Brahmins  insist  on  making  wholly 
dependent  on  theological  prescription.  For  some  centuries  after 
Christianity  was  widely  established,  a  great  number  of  statesmen, 
and  even  philosophers,  went  on  lamenting  the  corruption  which 
must  follow  the  fall  of  polytheistic  superstitions.  The  greatest 
service  that  could  be  rendered  to  humankind  while  this  sort  of 
clamour  continues  to  exist,  is  that  a  whole  nation  should  manifest 
a  high  order  of  virtue  while  essentially  alienated  from  theological 
belief.  This  service  was  rendered  by  the  demonstration  attending 
the  French  Eevolution.  When,  from  the  leaders  to  the  lowest 
citizens,  there  was  seen  so  much  courage,  military  and  civic,  such 
patriotic  devotedness,  so  many  acts  of  disinterestedness,  obscure  as 
well  as  conspicuous,  and  especially  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  republican  defence,  While  the  ancient  faith  was  abased  or  per- 
secuted, it  was  impossible  to  hold  to  the  retrograde  belief  of  the 
moral  necessity  of  religious  opinions.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that 
deism  was  the  animating  influence  in  this  case ;  for  not  only  are 
its  prescriptiorts  confused  and  precarious,  but  the  people  were 
nearly  as  indifferent  to  modern  deism  as  to  any  other  religious 
system.  This  view, — of  religious  doctrine  having  lost  its  moral 
prerogatives, — concludes  the  evidence  of  the  revolutionary  crisis 
having  completed  the  decay  of  the  theological  regime.  From  this 
date  Catholicism  could  be  regarded  only  as  external  to  the  society 
which  it  once  ruled  over ; — as  a  majestic  ruin,  a  monument  of  a 
genuine  spiritual  organization,  and  an  evidence  of  its  radical  condi- 
tions. These  purposes  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  fulfilled, — 
partly  because  the  political  organism  shares  the  theological  dis- 
credit, and  partly  from  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  who  are  of  a  lower  and  lower  mental  average,  and  less  and 
less  aware  of  the  elevation  of  their  old  social  mission.  The  social 
barrenness  of  this  great  organization  is  a  sad  spectacle :  and  we 
can  hardly  hope  that  it  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction, because  the  priesthood  has  a  blind  antipathy  to  all 
positive  philosophy,  and  persists  in  its  resort  to  hopeless  intrigue  to 
obtain  a  fancied  restoration.  The  obvious  probability  is,  that  this 
noble  social  edifice  wjll  follow  the  fate  of  polytheism,  through  the 
wearing  out  of  its  intellectual  basis,  and  be  wholly  overthrown, 
leaving  only  the  imperishable  remembrance  of  the  vast  services  of 
every  kind  which  connect  it  historically  with  human  progress,  and 
of  the  essential  improvements  which  it  introduced  into  the  theory 
of  social  organization. 
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Turning  from  the  religious  to  the  civic  system,  we  find  that,  not- 
withstanding a  great  exceptional  warfare,  the  re  vol  u-  j^^^^  ^^ 
tionary  crisis  destroyed  the  military,  no  less  than  the  '  the  MUUary 
theological  system.  The  mode  of  republican  defence,  ^y^^^- 
in  the  first  place,  discredited  the  old  military  caste,  which  lost  its 
exclusiveness ;  its  professional  practice  being  rivalled  by  the  citizens 
in  general,  after  a  very  short  apprenticeship.  Popular  determin- 
ation was  proved  to  be  worth  more  than  tactics.  Again,  the  last 
series  of  systematic  wars, — those  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Industry, 
— were  now  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  only  in  England  that  this 
old  ground  remained ;  and  even  there  it  was  encroached  upon  by 
serious  social  anxieties.  The  colonial  system  was  declining  every- 
where else ;  and  its  existence  in  the  British  empire  is  doubtless  a 
special  and  temporary  exception,  which  may  be  left  to  find  its  own 
destiny,  unmolested  by  European  interference.  The  independence 
of  the  American  Colonies  introduced  the  change ;  and  it  went  for- 
ward while  the  countries  of  Europe  were  engrossed  with  the  cares 
of  the  revolutionary^crisis :  and  thus  disappeared  the  last  general 
occasion  of  modern  warfare.  The  great  exceptional  warfare  that  I 
referred  to  as  occasioned  by  an  irresistible  sway  of  circumstances 
must  be  the  last.  Wars  of  principle,  which  alone  are  henceforth 
possible,  are  restrained  by  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  revolutionary 
action  through  Western  Europe ;  for  all  the  anxiety  and  all  the 
military  resources  of  the  governments  are  engrossed  by  the  care  of 
external  order.  Precarious  as  is  such  a  safeguard,  it  is  yet  one 
which  will  probably  avail  till  the  time  of  reorganization  arrives, 
to  institute  a  more  direct  and  permanent  security.  A  third  token 
of  military  decline  is  the  practice  of  forced  enlistment,  begun  in 
France  under  the  pressure  of  the  revolutionary  crisis,  perpetuated 
by  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  and  imitated  in  other  countries  to 
strengthen  national  antagonisms.  Having  survived  the  peace,  the 
practice  remains  a  testimony  of  the  anti-military  tendencies  of 
modern  populations,  which  furnish  a  few  volunteer  officers,  but  few 
or  no  volunteer  privates.  At  the  same  time  it  extinguishes  military 
habits  and  manners,  by  destroying  the  special  character  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  by  making  the  army  consist  of  a  multitude  of  anti- 
military  citizens,  who  assume  the  duty  as  a  temporary  burden. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  method  will  be  broken  up  by  an 
explosion  of  resistance;  and  meantime  it  reduces  the  military 
system  to  a  subaltern  office  in  the  mechanism  of  modern  society. 
Thus  the  time  is  come  when  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
final  passing  away  of  serious  and  durable  warfare  among  the  most 
advanced  nations.  In  this  case  as  in  others,  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  which  have  multiplied  in  recent  times  are  an  expression 
of  a  real  and  serious  need, — a  prevision  of  the  heart  rather  than  the 
head,  of  a  happier  state  of  things  approaching.  The  existing  peace, 
long  beyond  example,  and  maintained  amidst  strong  incitements  to 
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national  quarrels,  is  an  evidence  that  the  change  is  more  than  a 
dream  or  an  aspiration.  The  only  fear  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
|)eace  is  from  any  temjwrary  preponderance  in  France  of  disastrous 
systematic  movements  ;  and  these  would  be  presently  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  popular  antipathy  to  war,  and  experience  of  the  teirible 
effects  thus  induced. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  view  in  the  fact  that  each 
Euro{)ean  nation  maintains  a  vast  military  apparatus.  Armies  are 
now  employed  in  the  preservation  of  public  order.  This  was  once 
a  function  altogether  subordinate  to  that  of  foreign  warfare ;  but 
the  functions  are  reversed,  and  foreign  war  is  contemplated  only  as 
a  possible  consequence  of  a  certain  amount  of  domestic  agitation. 
While  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy  render  it  difficult  to  preserve 
material  order,  the  defensive  force  must  equal  at  all  times  the 
insurrectional ;  and  this  will  be  the  business  of  physical  force  till  it 
is  superseded  by  social  reorganization.  As  for  the  time  when  this 
martial  police  will  cease  to  be  wanted,  it  is  yet,  though  within 
view,  very  distant ;  for  it  ha!s  only  just  entered  ui)on  its  last  function, 
to  which  old  opinions  and  manners  are  still  so  opposed  that  the 
truth  is  not  recognized,  but  hidden  under  pretences  of  imminent 
war,  which  is  made  tlie  excuse  of  a  great  military  apparatus  pro- 
vided, in  fact,  for  service  at  home.  That  service  will  be  better 
performed  when  it  is  avowed,  and  all  false  pretences  are  put  away; 
and  this  might  surely  be  done  now  that  the  central  power  itself  is 
reduced  to  a  similar  provisional  office.  The  military  system  and 
spirit  are  thus  not  doomed  to  the  same  dewiy  as  the  sacerdotal,  with 
which  they  were  so  long  incorporated.  The  priesthood  shows  no 
disposition  and  no  power  to  fuse  itself  in  the  new  social  organiza- 
tion ;  whereas,  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  decline  of  the 
military  system  began,  when  the  soldieiy  were  unable  to  assume 
the  spirit  and  manners  appropriate  to  their  new  social  destination. 
In  modern  times  the  military  mind  has  shown  itself  ready  for  theo- 
logical emancipation  ;  its  habit  of  discipline  is  favourable  to  incor- 
poration, and  its  employments  to  scientific  researches  and  professional 
studies ;  all  which  are  propitious  to  the  positive  spirit.  In  recent 
times,  coni^equently,  the  spirit  of  the  army  has  been,  in  France  at 
least,  strikingly  progressive ;  while  that  of  the  priesthood  has  been 
so  stationary  as  to  place  it  actually  outside  of  the  modern  social 
action.  Thus  different  are  now  the  character  and  the  fate  of  the 
two  elements  of  ancient  civilization,  which  were  once  so  closely 
connected.  The  one  is  now  left  behind  in  the  march  of  social 
improvement,  and  the  other  is  destined  to  be  gradually  ab- 
sorl)ed. 

Here  I  close  my  review  of  the  negative  progress  of  the  last 
half-century;  and  I  proceed  to  review  the  positive  progression 
under  the  four  heads  into  which  it  was  divided  in  the  preceding 
period. 
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The  Industrial  evolution  has  gone  on,  as  in  natural  course  of  pro- 
longation from  the  preceding  period.     The  revohi-    necmiindus' 
tionary  crisis  assisted  and  confirmed  the  advance  by    trial  progress, 
completing  the  secular  destruction  of  the  ancient  hierarchy,  and 
raising  to  the  first  social  rank,  even  to  a  degree  of  extravagance, 
the  civic  influence  of  wealth.     Since  the  peace  this  process  has 
gone  on  without  interruption,  and  the  technical  progress  of  industry 
has  kept  pace  with  the  social.     I  assigned  the  grand  impetus  of 
the  movement  to  the  time  when  mechanical  forces  were  largely 
adopted  in  the  place  of  human  industry ;  and  during  the  last  half- 
century  the  systematic  use  of  machinery,  owing  to  the  application 
of  steam,  has  caused  prodigious  improvements  in  artificial  locomo- 
tion, by  land,  river,  and  sea,  to  the  great  profit  of  industry.     This 
progression  has  been  caused  by  the  union  of  science  and  industry, 
though  the  mental  influence  of  this  union  has  been  unfavourable 
to  the  philosophy  of  science,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  explain.     In 
recent  times  the  industrial  class,  which  is,  by  its  superior  generality, 
most  capable  of  entertaining  political  views,  has  begun  to  show  its 
capability,  and  to  regulate  its  relations  with  the  other  branches,  by 
means  of  the  system  of  public  credit  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
inevitable  extension  of  the  national  expenditure.    In  this  connection 
we  must  take  note,  unhappily,  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the 
deficiencies  which  I  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 
Agricultural  industry  has  been  farther  isolated  through  the  stimulus 
given  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  their  en- 
grossing interest  under  such  circumstances.     A  worse  and  wholly 
unquestionable,  mischief  is  the  deeper  hostility  which  has  arisen 
between  the  interests  of  employers  and  employed, — a  state  of  things 
which  shows  how  far  we  are  from  that  industrial  organization  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  very  use  of  those  mechanical  agencies,  without 
which  the  practical  expansion  of  industry  could  not  have  taken 
place.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dissension  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  arts  of  demagogues  and  sophists,  who  have  alienated  the 
working  class  from  their  natural  industrial  leaders ;  but  I  cannot 
but  attribute  this  severance  of  the  head  and  the  hands  much  more 
to  the  political  incapacity,  the  social  indifference,  and  especially  the 
blind  selfishness  of  the  employers  than  to  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  employed.     The  employers  have  taken  no  pains  to  guard 
the  workmen  from  seduction  by  the  organization  of  a  broad  popular 
education,  the  extension  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to 
dread ;  and  they  have  evidently  yielded  to  the  old  tendency  to  take 
the  place  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  whose  fall  they  longed  for  without 
inheriting  their    antique   generosity  towards    inferiors.      Unlike 
military  superiprs,  who  are  bound  to  consider  and  protect  their 
humblest  brother  soldiers,  the  industrial  employers  abuse  the  power 
of  capital  to  carry  their  points  in  opposition  to  the  employed ;  and 
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they  have  done  so  in  defiance  of  equity,  while  the  law  authorized 
or  countenanced  coalitions  among  the  one  party  which  it  forbade  to 
the  other.  Passing  thus  briefly  over  evils  which  are  unquestionable, 
I  must  once  more  point  out  the  pedantic  blindness  of  that  political 
economy  which,  in  the  presence  of  such  conflicts,  hides  its  organic 
helplessness  under  an  irrational  declaration  of  the  necessity  of 
delivering  over  modern  industry  to  its  unregulated  coursa  The 
only  consolation  which  hence  arises  is  the  vague  but  virtual  admis- 
sion of  the  insufficiency  of  popular  measures,  properly  8o  called,**— 
that  is,  of  purely  temporal  resources, — for  the  solution  of  this  vast 
difficulty,  which  can  be  disposed  of  by  no  means  short  of  a  true 
intellectual  and  moral  reorganization. 

In  Art,  the  main  advance  has  been  the  exposure  of  the  defect  of 
lUcent^uMic  philosophical  principle  and  social  destination,  ia 
prosn-ess,  modem  Art,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  imitation  of 

antique  types, — an  exposure  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
general  direction  of  minds  towards  political  speculation  and  regen- 
eration as  a  whole.  Amidst  the  wildness,  the  aesthetic  vagabondism, 
to  which  the  negative  philosophy  gave  occasion  and  encouragement, 
especially  in  France, — taking  the  form  for  the  substance,  and  dis- 
cussion for  construction,  and  interdicting  to  Art  all  large  spontaneous 
exercise  and  sound  general  efficacy, — there  have  been  immortal 
creations  which  have  established  in  each  department  the  undi- 
minished vigour  of  the  SBSthetic  faculties  of  mankind,  even  amidst 
the  most  unfavourable  environment.  The  kind  of  Art  in  the  form 
of  literature  which  appears  most  suitable  to  modern  civilization  is 
that  in  which  private  is  historically  connected  with  public  life, 
which  in  every  age  necessarily  modifies  its  character.  The  Pro- 
testant civilization  of  times  sufficiently  remote  and  well  chosen  is 
represented,  amidst  the  deep  interest  of  all  Europe,  by  the  immortal 
author  of  *Ivanhoe,'  *  Quentin  Diirward,'  *01d  Mortality,'  and 
*Peveril  of  the  Peak;'  while  the  Catholic  civilization  is  charmingly 
represented  by  the  author  of  '  I  Promessi  Sposi,*  who  is  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  Art  in  modern  times.  This  epic  form  probably 
indicates  the  mode  of  renovation  of  Art  generally  when  our  civiliza- 
tion shall  have  become  solid,  energetic,  and  settled  enough  to  con- 
stitute the  subject  of  aesthetic  representation.  The  other  fine  ails 
have  well  sustained  their  power,  during  this  recent  period,  without 
having  achieved  any  remarkable  advancement,  unless  it  be  in  the 
case  of  music,  and  especially  dramatic  music,  the  general  character 
of  which  has  risen,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  to  higher  elevation  and 
finish.  A  striking  instance  of  the  aesthetic  power  proper  to  every 
great  social  movement  is  afforded  by  the  sudden  production,  in  a 
nation  so  unmusical  as  the  French,  of  the  most  perfect  type  of 
political  music  in  the  Eevolutionary  hymn  which  was  so  animating 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen-soldiery  of  France. 
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The  progress  of  Science  was,  at  the  same  time,  steady  and 
effective,  without  any  extraordinary  brilliancy.  On  Recent  Scientijic 
account  of  that  progress,  and  of  the  supreme  impor-  progress. 
tance  of  science  as  the  basis  of  social  reorganization,  and  again,  of 
the  serious  faults  and  errors  involved  in  its  pursuit,  we  must  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  its  condition  during  this  recent  period. 

In  mathematical  science,  besides  the  labours  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  we  have  Fourier's  great  creation, 
extending  analysis  to  a  new  order  of  general  phenomena  by  the 
study  of  the  abstract  laws  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of 
temperatures.  He  also  gave  us,  in  regard  to  pure  analysis,  his 
original  conception  on  the  resolution  of  equations,  carried  forward, 
and  in  some  collateral  respects  improved,  by  various  geometers  who 
have  not  duly  acknowledged  the  soui-ce  whence  they  derived  the 
master  idea.  Geometry  has  been  enlarged  by  Monge's  conception 
of  the  general  theory  of  the  family  of  surfaces, — a  view  still 
unappreciated  by  ordinary  mathematicians,  and  perhaps  even  by 
Monge  himself,  Lagrange  alone  appearing  to  have  perceived  its 
full  bearings.  Lagrange  at  the  same  time  perfected  Rational 
Mechanics  as  a  whole,  by  giving  it  entire  rationality  and  unity. 
This  great  feat  must  not  however  be  considered  by  itself,  but  must 
be  connected  with  Lagrange's  effort  to  constitute  a  true  mathe- 
matical philosophy,  founded  on  a  prior  renovation  of  transcendental 
analysis,  a  purpose  which  is  illustrated  by  that  incomparable  work 
in  which  he  undertook  to  regenerate  in  the  same  spirit  all  the  great 
conceptions,  first  of  analysis,  then  of  geometry,  and  finally  of 
mechanics.  Though  this  premature  project  could  not  be  wholly 
successful,  it  will  be,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  pre-eminent 
honour  of  this  mathematical  period,  even  leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  philosophical  genius  of  Lagrange,  the  only  geometer 
who  has  duly  appreciated  that  ulterior  alliance  between  the  his- 
torical spirit  and  the  scientific,  which  must  signalize  the  highest 
perfection  of  positive  speculation.  Pure  astronomy,  or  celestial 
geometry,  must  always  advance  in  an  inferior  way,  in  comparison 
with  celestial  mechanics;  but  there  have  been  some  interesting 
discoveries, — as  of  Uranus,  the  small  planets  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  and  some  others.  In  Physics,  in  the  midst  of  some 
hypothetical  extravagance,  many  valuable  experimental  ideas  have 
arisen  in  all  the  principal  departments,  and  especially  in  Optics 
and  Electrology,  by  means  of  the  successive  labours  of  Mains, 
Fresnel,  and  Young,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Volta,  Oersted,  and 
Ampere  on  the  other.  We  have  seen  how  Chemistry  has  been 
advanced,  in  the  midst  of  the  necessary  demolition  of  Lavoisier's 
beautiful  theory,  by  the  gradual  formation  of  its  numerical  doc- 
trine, and  by  the  general  series  of  electrical  researches.  But  the 
great  gloiy  of  the  period  in  the  eyes  of  future  generations  will  be 
the  creation  of  biological  philosophy,  which  completes  the  positive 
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character  of  the  mental  evoIatioD,  while  it  carries  modem  science 
forward  to  its  highest  social  destination.  I  have  said  enough,  in 
the  former  volume,  to  show  the  importance  of  Bichat's  conceptions 
of  vital  duah'sm,  and  especially  of  the  theory  of  tissues  ;  and  of  the 
successive  labours  of  Vicq-d'Azyr,  Lamarck,  and  the  German 
school,  to  constitute  the  animal  hierarchy,  since  rendered  systematic 
by  the  philosophical  genius  of  Blainville;  and,  finally,  of  the  all-im- 
portant discoveries  of  Gall,  by  which  the  whole  of  science,  with  the 
exception  of  social  speculations,  is  withdrawn  from  the  cogniflance 
of  the  theologico-metaphysical  philosophy.  We  ought  not  to  over- 
look the  important  though  premature  attempt  of  Broussais  to  found 
a  true  pathological  philosophy.  His  deficiency  of  materials  and  im- 
perfect biological  conceptions  should  not  render  us  insensible  to  the 
merit  and  the  utility  of  this  great  efibrt,  which,  after  having  excited 
an  undue  enthusiasm,  has  fallen  into  temporary  neglect.  The 
biological  evolution  has  certainly  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
l)art  of  the  scientific  movement,  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  not  only  in  a  scientific  view,  by  affording  a  basis  for  the 
philosophical  study  of  Man,  preparatory  to  that  of  Society,  but  far 
more  in  a  logical  view,  by  establishing  that  part  of  natural  phi- 
losophy in  which  the  synthetical  spirit  must  finally  prevail  over 
the  analytical,  so  as  to  develop  the  intellectual  condition  most 
necessary  to  sociological  speculation.  In  this  way,  but  without 
being  suspected,  the  scientific  movement  was  closely  connected 
with  the  vast  political  crisis,  through  which  social  regeneration 
was  sought  before  its  true  basis  was  ascertained. 

Meantime,  the  scientific  element  was  becoming  more  and  more 
incorporated  with  the  modern  social  system.  In  the  midst  of  the 
fiercest  political  storms,  scientific  educational  institutions  were 
rising  up,  which  were  less  devoted  to  specialities  than  they  are 
now,  thougli  still  too  much  so.  Throughout  civilized  Europe 
there  was  a  striking  increase  in  the  amount  of  scientific  conditions 
imposed  at  the  entrance  on  any  of  a  multitude  of  professions  and 
employments,  by  which  means  authorities  who  are  most  averse  to 
reorganization  are  led  to  regard  real  knowledge  more  and  more  as 
a  practical  safeguard  of  social  order.  Among  the  special  services 
of  science  to  the  time  is  the  institution  of  an  admirable  system 
of  universal  measures,  which  was  begun  by  revolutionary  France, 
and  thence  slowly  spread  among  other  nations.  This  introduc- 
tion of  the  true  speculative  spirit  among  the  most  familiar  trans- 
actions of  daily  life  is  a  fine  example  and  suggestion  of  the 
improvements  that  must  ensue  whenever  a  generalized  scientific 
influence  shall  have  penetrated  the  elementary  economy  of  society. 

These  are  the  favourable  features  of  the  scientific  movement 

The  vicious  tendencies  have  grown  in  an  over-pro- 

"^^^        portion,  and  consist  of  that  abuse  of  special  research 

which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  denounce  and  lament    In 
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all  reforms,  and  ia  all  progressious,  the  most  vehemeDt  opposition 
arises  from  within.  Hildebrand's  enterprise  of  raising  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  be  the  head  of  society  in  Europe  was  countei:acted  by 
none  so  formidably  as  by  the  priesthood;  and  in  like  manner,  it  is 
the  savans  who  now  oppose,  with  violent  prejudice  and  passion, 
the  organization  of  science  which  alone  can  give  it  the  social  influ- 
ence that  it  ought  to  be  obtaining.  It  is  not  ambition  that  they 
want,  but  enlargement  and  elevation.  The  partial  perfection  of, 
(Mr  positive  knowledge  may  easily  deceive  both  the  public  and  the 
workers  as  to  the  real  value  of  most  of  the  contributors,  each  of 
whom  has  probably  furnished  an  extremely  minute  and  easy 
portion  to  the  vast  elaboration ;  and  it  is  not  always  understood  by 
the  public  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  restriction  of  pursuit,  any 
savant  who  may  have  won  honour  in  some  single  inquiry,  may  not 
be  above  mediocrity  in  any  view,  even  in  connection  with  science. 
In  the  theological  case,  the  clergy  were  superior  to  religion  ;  in 
the  scientific  case,  on  the  contrary,  the  doctors  are  inferior  to  the 
doctrine.  The  evil  is  owing  to  the  undue  protraction  of  a  state  of 
things  inevitable  and  indispensable  in  its  day. 

We  liave  seen  that  when  modern  science  was  detached  from  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  there  was  a  provisional  necessity  for  a  system 
of  scientific  speciality ;  and  that  because  the  formation  of  the  differ- 
ent sciences  was  successive,  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  their 
phenomena,  the  positive  spirit  could  in  no  way  have  elicited  the 
attributes  of  each  case  but  by  a  partial  and  exclusive  institution  of 
different  orders  of  abstract  speculation.  But  the  very  purpose  of 
this  introductory  system  indicated  its  transitory  nature,  by  limiting 
its  ofiice  to  the  interval  preceding  the  incorporation  of  rational 
positivity  with  all  the  great  elementary  categories, — the  boundary 
being  thus  fixed  at  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  my 
survey  has  shown.  The  two  great  legislators  of  positive  philosophy. 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  saw  how  merely  provisional  was  this  ascen- 
dency of  the  analytical  over  the  synthetical  spirit :  and  under  their 
influence  the  savans  of  those  two  centuries  pursued  their  inquiries 
avowedly  with  the  view  of  accumulating  materials  for  the  ultimate 
construction  of  a  philosophical  system,  however  imperfect  their 
notion  of  such  a  system  might  be.  If  this  spontaneous  tendency  had 
been  duly  grounded,  the  preparatory  stage  would  have  come  to  its 
natural  close  on  the  advent  of  biological  science ;  and,  during  the 
last  half-century,  the  discovery  of  the  scientific  place  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  would  have  been  received  as  completing 
the  system  of  natural  philosophy,  up  to  the  threshold  of  social 
science,  and  as  constituting  an  order  of  speculation  in  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  the  spirit  of  generality  must  overrule 
the  spirit  of  detail.  But  the  habits  of  special  pursuit  were  too 
strong  to  be  withstood  at  the  right  point ;  and  the  preparatory  stage 
has  been  extended  to  the  most  disastrous  degree,  and  even  erected 
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into  an  absolute  and  indefinite  state  of  affairs.     It  even  appears  as 
if  the  radical  distinction  were  to  be  effaced  between  the  analytical 
and  tlie  synthetical  8i)irit,  both  of  which  are  necessary  in  all  positive 
speculation,  and  which  should  alternately   guide  the  intellectual 
evolution,  individual  and  social,  under  the  exigencies  proper  to  each 
age ;  the  one  seizing  the  differences  and  the  other  the  resemblances: 
the  one  dividing,  and  the  other  co-ordinating ;  and  therefore  the  one 
destined  to  the  elaboration  of  materials,  and  the  other  to  the  con- 
struction of  edifices.     When  the  masons  will  endure  no  architeois, 
they  aim  at  changing  the  elementary  economy  of  the  human  under- 
standing.    Through  this  protraction  of  the  preparatory  stage,  the 
positive  philosophy  cannot  be  really  understood  by  any  student, 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  present  vicious  organization  of  scientific 
labour.     The  savans  of  each  section  acquire  only  isolated  fragments 
of  knowledge,  and  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  general  attri- 
butes of   rational  positivity  exhibited  by  the  various  orders  of 
phenomena,  according  to  their  natural  arrangement.     Each  mind 
may  be  positive  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  special  inquiry,  while 
the  slave  of  the  ancient  philosophy  in  all  the  rest.     Each  may  ex- 
hibit the  fatal  contrast  between  the  advancement  of  some  partial 
conceptions,  and  the  disgraceful  triteness  of  all  the  rest :  and  this 
is  the  spectacle  actually  afforded  by  the  learned  academies  of  our 
day,  by  their  very  constitution.     The  characteristic  parcelling  out 
of  these  societies, — a  reproduction  of  their  intellectual  dispersion, — 
increases  the  mischief  of  this  state  of  things  by  facilitating  the  rise 
of  ordinary  minds,  which  are  less  likely  to  amend  the  scientific 
constitution  than  to  be  jealous  of  a  philosophical  superiority  of 
which  they  feel  themselves  incapable.     It  is  lamentable  that,  at  a 
time  when  the  state  of  human  affairs  offers  every  other  encourage- 
ment to  the  active  pursuit  of  generalities,  science,  in  which  alone 
the  whole  solution  lies,  should  be  so  degraded  by  the  incompetence 
of  its  interpreters  as  that  it  now  seems  to  prescribe   intellectual 
restriction,  and  to  condemn  every  attempt  at  generalization.     The 
demerit  of  the  classes  of  savans  implicated  in  the  case  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  independence  and  simplicity  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  they  are  respectively  engaged.     The  geometers  are  the 
most  S2)ecial  and  empirical  of  all ;  and  the  mischief  began  with 
them.     We  have  seen  how,  though  positivism  arose  in  the  mathe- 
matical province,  the  geometers  see  nothing  before  them  but  a 
future  extension  of  their  analysis  to  all  phenomena  whatever ;  and 
how  the  absolute  character  of  the  old  philosophy  is  more  thoroughly 
preserved  among  them  than  any  other  class,  from  their  greater 
intellectual   restriction.     The   biologists,   on  the  contrary,  whose 
speculations   are  necessarily  dependent  on  all  the  rest  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  relating  to  a  subject  in  which  all  artificial  decom- 
position implies  a  spontaneous  future  combination,  would  be  the 
least  prone  to  dispersive  errors,  and  the  best  disposed  for  philo-  " 
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sopliical  order,  if  tlieir  education  were  in  any  agreement  with  their 
destination,  and  if  they  were  not  too  apt  to  transfer  to  their  own 
studies  the  conceptions  and  habits  proper  to  inorganic  research. 
Their  influence  is  beneficial  on  the  whole  however,  as  counteract- 
ing, though  too  feebly,  the  ascendency  of  the  geometers.     Their 
progression  has,  accordingly,  been  more  impeded  than  aided  by  the 
learned  bodies,  whose  nature  relates  to  a  preparatory  period  when 
the  inorganic  philosophy,  with  its  spirit  and  practice  of  detail, 
iianrished  alone.     The  Academy  of  Paris,  for  instance,  which  had 
HlBhwelcome  for  Bichat,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Bonaparte  to 
persecute  Gall,  and  failed  to  recognize  the  worth  of  Broussais,  and 
admitted  the  brilliant  but  superficial  Cuvier  to  a  superiority  over 
Lamarck  and  Bhiinville,  has  a  much  less  complete  and  general 
sense  of  biological  philosophy  than  prevails  beyond  its  walls.     These 
faults  of  the  scientific  class  have  become  the  more  conspicuous  from 
the  new  social  importance  that  has  been  accorded  to  savans  during 
the  last  half-century,  and  which  has  elicited  at  once  their  intel- 
lectual insufficiency  and  the  moral  inferiority  which  must  attend 
it,  since,  in  the  speculative  class,  elevation  of  soul  and  generosity 
of   feeling  can  hardly  be  developed  without  generality  of  ideas, 
through  the  natural  affinity  between  narrow  and  desultory  views 
and  selfish  dispositions.     During  a  former  period,  when  science 
began  to  be    systematically  encouraged,  pensions  were  given  to 
savans  to  enable  them  freely  to  carry  on  their  work ;  a  mode  of 
provision  which  was  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Since  the  revolutionary  crisis,  the  system  has  been  changed  in  some 
countries,  and  especially  in  France,  by  conferring  on  learned  men 
usefjiil   office  and  its  remuneration,  by  which  they  are  rendered 
more   independent.      No  inquiry   was   made,  however,  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  savans  for  the  change.     Education  was  one  chief 
function  thus  appointed  ;  and  thus  we  find  education   in   special 
subjects  more  and  more  engrossed  by  learned  bodies ;  and  pupils 
sent  forth  who  are  less  and  less  prepared  to  reco<i:nize  the  true 
position  of  science  in  relation  to  human  welfare.     The  end  of  this 
provisional   state   of  things  is,  however,  manifestly  approaching. 
When  science  itself  is  found  to  be  injured  by  the  inaccuracy  of 
observations,  and  by  its  too  selfish  connection  with  profitable  in- 
dustrial operations,  a  change  must  soon  take  place  :  and  no  influence 
will  then  impede  the  renovation  of  modern  science  by  a  generaliz- 
ation which  will  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  chief  needs  of  our 
position.     We  may  regard  the  savans,  properly  so  called,  as  an 
equivocal  class,  destined  to  speedy  elimination,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  intermediate  between  the  engineers  and  the  philosophers,  unit- 
ing in  an  untenable  way  the  speciality  of  occupation  of  the  one,  and 
the  abstract  speculative  character  of  the  other.       Out  of  the  aca- 
demies themselves  the  greater  number  of  the  savans  will  melt  in 
among  the  poor  engineers,  to  form  a  body  practically  offering  to 
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direct  the  action  of  Man  upon  natnre,  on  the  principles  specially 
required ;  while  tlie  most  eminent  of  them  will  doubtless  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  really  philosophical  chiss  directly  reserved  to  con- 
duct the  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  of  modem  society, 
under  the  impulsion  of  a  common  positive  doctrine.  They  will 
institute  a  general  scientific  education,  which  will  rationally  super- 
intend all  ulterior  distribution  of  contemplative  labours  by  deter- 
mining the  variable  imi)ortance  which,  at  each  period,  must  be 
assigned  to  each  abstract  category,  and  therefore  firslj.  granting  {he. 
highest  place  to  social  studies,  till  the  final  reorganization  shall  be' 
sufficiently  advanced.  As  for  the  savans  who  are  fit  for  neith^ 
class,  they  will  abide  outside  of  any  genuine  classification,  till  they 
can  assume  some  social  character,  speculative  or  active, — their 
special  labours  meantime  being  welcomed  with  all  just  appreci- 
ation ;  for  those  who  are  capable  of  generality  can  estimate  the  value 
of  the  special,  while  the  understanding  restricted  to  special  pursuit 
can  feel  nothing  but  aversion  for  complete  and  therefore  general 
conceptions.  This  fact  easily  explains  the  antipathy  which  these 
provisional  leaders  of  our  mental  evolution  entertain  against  all 
proposals  and  prophecies  of  true  intellectual  government,  dreaded  in 
proportion  as  its  positivity  renders  it  powerful  against  all  usurpation. 
Turning  to  the  consideration  of  philosophy  during  the  last  half- 
Eecent  Phiio-  c^^^ury,  we  fiud  its  state  no  less  lamentable  than 
sophicaipro'  that  of  science.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  this 
gress.  element  might  have  corrected  the  peculiar  vice  of 

the  other,  substituting  the  spirit  of  generality  for  that  of  speciality: 
but  it  has  not  l)een  so.     Instead  of  rebuking  that  vice,  philosophy 
has  given  a  dogmatic  sanction  to  it  by  extending  it  to  the  class 
of  subjects  to  which  it  is  thoroughly  repugnant.     When  science 
diverged  froui  a  worn-out  philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teentli  centuries,  without  being  as  yet  able  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
any  other,  philosophy,  receding  further  and  further  from  science, 
which  it  had  before  directed,  restricted  itself  to  the  immediate 
formation  of  moral  and  social  theories,  which  had  no  permanent 
relation  to  the  only  researches  that  could  supply  a  true  foundation, 
as  to  either  method  or  doctrine.     Since  the  separation  took  place, 
there  has  been  in  fact  no  philoso[)her,  properly  so  called ;  no  mind 
in  which  the  sjurit  of  generality  has  been  habitually  preponderant, 
whatever   might   be   its   direction, — theological,   metaphj'sical,  or 
j)Ositive.     In  this  strict  sense,  Leibnitz  might  be  called  the  last 
modern  philosopher ;  since  no  one  after  him — not  even  the  illus- 
trious Kant,  with  all   his  logical  power — has  adequately  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  philosophical  generality,  in  agreement  with  the 
advanced   state    of    intellectual   progress.      Except    some    bright 
exceptional  presentiments  of  an  approaching  renovation,  the  last 
half-century  has  ofi'ered  nothing  better  than  a  barren   dogmatic 
sanction  of  the  transitory  state  of  things  now  existing.    As  however 
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this  vain  attempt  is  the  characteristic  of  what  is  called  philosophy 
in  our  day,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  primitive  philosophy, 
which  still  lingers  through  time  and  cliange,  chiefly  consists  in 
conceiving  the  study  of  Man,  and  especially  intellectual  and  moral 
Mnn,  as  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  external  world,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis,  in  direct  contrast  with  the 
.true  definitive  philosophy.    Since  science  has  shown  the.  marvellous 

rfer  of  the  pQsitive  method,  modern  metaphysics  has  endeavoured 
make  its  own  philosophy  congenial  with  the  existing  state  of 
the  human  mind  by  adopting  a  logical  principle  equivalent  to  that 
of  science,  whose  conditions  were  less  and  less  understood.  This 
procedure,  very  marked  from  the  time  of  Locke  onward,  has  now 
issued  in  dogmatically  sanctioning,  under  one  form  or  another,  the 
isolation  and  priority  of  moral  speculation,  by  representing  this 
supposed  philosophy  to  be,  like  science  itself,  founded  on  a  col- 
lection of  observed  facts.  This  has  been  done  by  proposing,  as 
analogous  to  genuine  observation,  which  must  always  be  external 
to  the  observer,  that  celebrated  interior  observation  which  can  bo 
only  a  parody  on  the  other,  and  according  to  which  the  ridiculous 
contradiction  would  take  place,  of  our  reason  contemplating  itself 
during  the  common  course  of  its  own  acts.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  was  Iciirnedly  prescribed  at  the  very  time  that  Gall  was 
irreversibly  incorporating  the  study  of  the  cerebral  functions  with 
positive  science.  Eveiy  one  knows  what  barren  agitation  has 
followed  upon  this  false  principle,  and  how  the  metaphysical 
philosophy  of  the  present  day  puts  forth  the  grandest  pretensions, 
which  produce  nothing  better  than  translations  and  commentaries 
on  the  old  Greek  or  scholastic  philosophy,  destitute  of  even  an 
historical  estimate  of  the  corresponding  doctrines,  for  want  of  a 
sound  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  The  parody  at 
first  implicated  only  the  logical  principle;  but  it  soon  compre- 
liended  the  general  course  of  the  philosophy.  The  speciality  which 
belongs  to  inorganic  researches  alone,  was  transferred  to  this  just 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  disappear  even  in  its  own 
domain  of  science.  A  philosophy  worthy  of  the  name  would  at 
once  have  indicated  to  scientific  men,  and  especially  to  biologists, 
the  enormous  error  they  were  committing  by  extending  to  the 
science  of  living  bodies,  in  which  all  aspects  are  closely  intercon- 
nected, a  mode  of  research  that  was  only  provisionally  admissible 
even  in  regard  to  inert  bodies.  That  instead  of  this,  the  so-called 
philosophy  should  have  argued  from  the  error  of  the  other  case, 
and  have  applied  it  systematically  to  the  study  which  has  always 
been  admitted  to  require  unity  and  generality  above  all  others, 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  memorable  examples  on  record  of  a 
disastrous  metaphysical  infatuation.  Such  is  the  decayed  condition 
of  the  philosophical  evolution  in  the  nineteenth  century.    But  its 
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very  weakness  is  an  evidence  of  the  common  sense  of  the  need  and 
the  power  of  intellectual  generality,  since  it  is  the  affectation  of 
that  quality  which  provisionally  sustains  the  practical  influence  of 
a  doctrine  now  in  universal  disrepute,  which  has  no  other  office 
than  keeping  up,  in  an  imperfect  way,  a  notion  of  intellectual 
concentration  in  the  midst  of  the  moat  active  dispersion.     When 
tlie  advent  of  the  true  philosophy  shall  have  stripped  the  meta- 
physical doctrine  of  every  vestige  of  this  attribute,  the  supposed 
philosophy  will  disappear, — probably  without  any  discussion,  or 
any  other  notice  than  a  comparison  of  its  uses  with  those  of  its 
successor.      Then    the    great    preparatory  schism,   organized  by 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  between  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  will 
be  dissolved.    As  modified  by  Descartes,  it  has  now  reached  its  last 
term,  after  having  fulfilled  its  provisional  office.     The  intellectual 
unity,  vainly  because  prematurely  sought  by  scholasticism,  will 
now  result,  irrevocably,  from  the  perpetual  coincidence  of  philo- 
sophical science  and  scientific  philosophy.     The  study  of  moral 
and  social  Man  will  obtain  without  opposition  the  due  normal 
ascendency  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  speculative  system,  because 
it  is  no  longer  hostile  to  the  most  simple  and  perfect  contempla- 
tions, but  is  even  based  upon  them  and  contributary  to  their  use. 
However  men  may  act  in  the  presence  of  this  change, — whether 
young  thinkers  adhere  to  the  philosophy  of  egotism  or  join  that 
of   renovation ;   whether   the  savans  will  rise  to  philosophy,  or 
philosophers  will  return  to  science;  and  however  a  narrow  and 
self-interested  majority  may  resist  the  change, — there  will  be  a 
nucleus  of  eminent  minds  to  form  the  new  spiritual  body  (which 
may  be  indifferently  called  scientific  or  philosophical),  under  the 
sway  and  guidance  of  an  adequate  general  education. 

Here  ends  my  historical  review  of  the  last  half-century,  and  with 
it,  of  the  whole  past  of  the  human  race :  a  survey  which  yields  the 
conviction  that  the  present  time  is  that  in  which  the  philosophical 
renovation,  so  long  piepared  for  and  projected  by  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  must  take  place.  Amidst  some  personal  impediments, 
everything  is  essentially  ready  for  the  process.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  how  clear  it  is,  after  the  failure  of  all  manner  of  vain 
attempts,  that  science  is  the  only  basis  of  a  true  philosophy ;  and 
that  their  union  affords  the  only  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of 
order  and  of  progress,  by  substituting  a  sustained  and  determinate 
movement  for  a  vague  and  anarchical  agitation.  It  is  for  the 
thoughtful  to  judge  whether  my  fundamental  theory  of  human 
evolution,  illustrated  by  the  history  of  human  progress,  contains 
the  principle  of  this  great  solution.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
philosophical  conclusions  derivable  from  the  whole  of  this  Work, 
I  must  offer  a  general  elucidation  of  the  new  political  philosophy 
which  has  been  disclosed  by  the  successive  portions  of  my 
dynamical    estimate,   by  specially  and    directly  considering  the 
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])r(>i)cr  nature  of  the  spiritual  reorganization  in  wliicli  we  have 
been  the  whole  past  converge,  and  from  wliich  the  The  law  of 
whole  future  nnist  evidently  proceed.  The  reader  evolution. 
cannot  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  concatenation  of  events,  as  pre- 
sented in  my  historical  analysis;  and  he  will  not  lose  siglit  of  my 
explanation  that,  though  I  wtus  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
to  separate  the  negative  from  the  positive  progression  of  modern 
times,  the  two  were  in  fact  most  intimately  connected,  and  must  be 
so  considered,  in  the  act  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  It 
certainly  api)ears  to  me  that  the  whole  course  of  human  history 
affords  so  decisive  a  verification  of  my  theory  of  evolution,  that  no 
ii  essential  law  of  natural  philosophy  is  more  fully  demonstrated. 
From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  civilization  to  the  present  state  of 
the  most  advanced  nations,  this  theory  has  explained,  consistently 
and  dispassionately,  the  character  of  all  the  great  phases  of 
humanity;  the  })articipation  of  each  in  the  perdurable  conunon 
development,  and  their  precise  filiation  ;  so  as  to  introduce  perfect 
unity  and  rigorous  continuity  into  this  vast  spectacle  which  other- 
wise appears  altogether  desultory  and  confused.  A  Liw  which 
fulfils  such  conditions  nuist  be  regarded  as  no  philosophical 
pastime,  but  as  the  abstract  expression  of  the  general  leality. 
Being  so,  it  may  be  employed  with  logical  security  to  connect  the 
jMist  with  the  future,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  variety  which 
characterizes  the  social  succession ;  for  its  essential  course,  without 
being  in  any  way  periodical,  is  thus  constantly  referrible  to  a 
steady  rule  which,  almost  imperceptible  in  the  study  of  any  separate 
phase,  becomes  unquestionable  when  the  whole  progression  is  sur- 
veyed. Now,  the  use  of  this  great  law  has  led  us  to  determine  the 
necessary  general  tendency  of  existing  civilization  by  accurately 
marking  the  degree  already  achieved  by  the  great  evolution :  and 
hence  results  at  once  the  indication  of  the  direction  which  the 
systematic  movement  should  be  made  to  take,  in  order  to  accord 
with  the  spontaneous  movement.  We  have  seen  that  the  most 
advanced  part  of  the  human  race  has  exhausted  the  theological 
and  metaphysical  life,  and  is  now  at  the  threshold  of  the  fully 
positive  life,  the  elements  of  which  are  all  prepared,  and  only 
awaiting  their  co-ordination  to  form  a  new  social  system,  more 
homogeneous  and  more  stable  than  mankind  has  hitherto  had  any 
experience  of.  This  co-ordination  must  be,  from  its  nature,  first 
intellectual,  then  moral,  and  finally  political ;  for  the  revolution 
which  has  to  be  completed  proceeds  in  fact  from  the  necessary 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  substitute  for  the  philosophical 
method  which  suited  its  infancy  that  which  is  appropriate  to  its 
maturity.  In  this  view,  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  law  of  pro- 
gression becomes  the  general  principle  of  solution  by  establishing 
a  perfect  agreement  in  the  whole  system  of  our  understanding, 
through  the  preponderance,  thus  obtained,  of  the  positive  method, 
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in  social  as  in  all  other  researches.  Again,  this  last  fulfilment  of 
the  intellectual  evolution  necessarily  favours  the  ascendency  of  the 
spirit  of  generality,  and  therefore  the  sentiment  of  duty,  which  is, 
by  its  nature,  closely  connected  with  it,  so  as  naturally  to  induce 
moral  regeneration.  Moral  laws  are  at  present  dangerously  shaken 
only  through  their  implication  with  theological  conceptions  that 
have  fallen  into  disrepute;  and  they  will  assume  a  surpassing 
vigour  when  they  are  connected  with  positive  ideas  that  are 
generally  relied  on.  Again,  in  a  political  view,  the  regeneratioii 
of  social  doctrine  must,  by  its  very  action,  raise  up  from  the  midst 
of  anarchy  a  new  spiritual  authority  which,  after  having  disciplined 
the  human  intellect  and  reconstructed  morals,  will  peaceably  be- 
come, throughout  Western  Europe,  the  basis  of  the  final  system  of 
human  society.  Thus,  the  same  philosophical  conception  which 
discloses  to  us.ihe  tnie  nature  of  the  great  problem  furnishes  the 
general  principle  of  the  solution,  and  indicates  the  necessary  course 
of  action. 

In  the  present  stage,  the  philosophical  contemplation  and  labour 
Speculative  ftre  more  imjwrtant  than  political  action,  in  regard 
preparation,  to  social  regeneration ;  because  a  basis  is  the  thing 
wanted,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  political  measures,  more  or  less 
provisional,  which  preserve  material  order  from  invasion  by  the 
restless  spirits  that  come  forth  during  a  season  of  anarchy.  The 
governments  are  relying  on  corruption  and  on  repressive  force, 
while  the  philosophers  are  elaborating  their  principles ;  and  what 
the  philosophers  have  to  exj^ect  from  wise  governments  is  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  the  task  while  in  progress,  nor  hereafter  with 
the  gradual  application  of  its  results.  The  French  Convention  is, 
thus  far,  the  only  government  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  crisis, 
has  manifested  any  instinct  of  its  true  position.  During  its  ascend- 
ing phase,  at  least,  it  strove,  amidst  vast  difficulties,  to  introduce 
])rogressive  though  provisional  institutions  ;  whereas,  all  other  poli- 
tical powers  have  written  on  their  flimsy  erections  that  they  were 
built  for  eternity. 

As  for  the  kind  of  persons  who  are  to  constitute  the  new  spiritual 
Spiritual        authority, — it  is  easy  to  say  who  they  will  not  be,  and 
authority.        impossible  to  say  who-they  will  be.     There  will  be  do 
organization  like  that  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  existing  class.    I  need  not  say  that  it  will  not  be  the  savans.   It 
will  not  be  any  class  now  existing;  because  the  natural  elements  of 
the  new  authority  must  undergo  a  thorough  intellectual  and  moral 
regeneration  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  which  is  to  organize 
them.     The  futuie  spiritual  power  will  reside  in  a  wholly  new  class, 
in  no  analogy  with  any  now  existing,  and  originally  composed  of 
members  issuing,  according  to  their  qualifications,  from  all  orders 
of  existing  society, — the  scientific  having,  to  all  appearance,  no  sort 
of  predominance  over  the  rest.     The  advent  of  this  body  will  be 
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essentially  spontaneous,  since  its  social  sway  can  arise  from  nothing 
else  than  the  voluntary  assent  of  men's  minds  to  the  new  doctrines 
successively  wrought  out :  and  such  an  authority  can  therefore  no 
more  be  decreed  than  it  can  be  interdicted.  As  it  must  thus  arise, 
little  by  little,  out  of  its  own  work,  all  speculation  about  the  ulterior 
forms  of  its  constitution  would  be  idle  and  uncertain.  As  its  social 
power  must,  like  that  of  Catholicism,  precede  its  political  organiza- 
tion, all  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  mark  its  destination  in  the  final 
social  system,  so  as  to  show  how  it  may  act  on  the  general  state  of 
affairs,  by  accomplishing  the  philosophical  labours  which  will  secure 
its  formation  long  before  it  can  be  regularly  constituted. 

I  cannot  but  suppose  my  readers  convinced  by  this  time  that 
there  is  a  growing  pressure  of  necessity  for  a  spiritual  power 
entirely  independent  of  the  temporal, — governing  opinions  and 
morals,  while  the  civil  rule  applies  only  to  acts*  We  see  that  the 
grand  characteristic  of  human  progress  is  an  eter-increasing  pre- 
ponderance of  the  speculative  over  the  active  life :  and,  though  the 
latter  always  keeps  the  active  ascendency,  it  would  be  contradictory 
to  suppose  that  the  contemplative  part  of  Man  is  to  be  for  ever 
deprived  of  due  culture  and  distinct  direction  in  the  social  state 
in  which  the  reason  will  find  habitual  scope  and  expansion,  even 
among  the  lowest  order,  while  the  separation  existed,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  amidst  a  civilization  which  stood  much  nearer  to  the  cradle 
of  human  society.  All  the  wise  now  admit  the  necessity  of  a  per- 
manent division  between  theory  and  practice,  in  order  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  both ;  even  in  regard  to  the  smallest  subjects  of  study  :  and 
there  can  be  no  more  hesitation  about  applying  the  principle  to 
operations  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  importance,  when  we  are 
advanced  enough  for  the  process.  Intellectually,  the  separation  of 
the  two  powers  is  merely  the  external  manifestation  of  the  same 
distinction  between  science  and  art,  transferred  to  social  ideas,  and 
there  systematized.  It  would  be  a  vast  retrogression,  most  degrad- 
ing to  our  intelligenca,  if  we  were  to  leave  modern  society  below  the 
level  of  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  reconstituting  the  ancient  con- 
fusion which  the  Middle  Ages  had  outgrown,  without  any  of  the 
excuse  that  the  ancients  had  for  that  confusion.  Yet  more  striking 
would  be  the  return  to  barbarism  in  the  moral  relation.  We  have 
seen  how,  by  tlie  aid  of  Catholicism,  Morality  escaped  from  the  con- 
trol of  policy,  to  assume  the  social  supremacy  which  is  its  due,  and 
without  which  it  could  not  attain  a  necessary  purity  and  univer- 
sality. This  procedure,  so  little  understood  by  the  philosophic 
vulgar,  laid  the  foundation  of  oi^r  moral  education  by  securing  from 
the  encroachment  of  inferior  and  private  interests  the  immutable 
laws  which  relate  to  the  most  intimate  and  general  needs  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  certain  that  this  indispensable  co-ordination 
wguld  have  no  consistence  amidst  the  conflict  of  human  passions  if, 
resting  only  on  an  abstract  doctrine,  it  was  not  animated  and  cou- 
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firmed  by  the  intervention  of  a  moral  power  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  political.  We  know  this  by  what  we  see  of  the 
breaches  of  morals  that  take  place  through  the  spiritual  disorgan- 
ization, and  though  the  morality  which  accords  with  modem 
civilization  is  thereby  secured  from  dogmatic  attack, — fallen  as  is 
the  Catholic  philosophy,  which  was  its  original  organ.  We  may 
observe  in  our  metaphysical  constitutions  themselves  some  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  separation  in  those  remarkable  preliminary 
declarations  which  give  to  the  humblest  citizens  a  general  control 
of  political  measures.  This  is  a  feeble  image  and  imperfect  equiva- 
lent of  the  strong  means  furnished  by  the  Catholic  organism  to  every 
member  for  resistance  to  every  legal  injunction  which  should  be  con- 
trary to  established  morality, — avoiding,  the  while,  any  revolt  against 
an  economy  regularly  founded  on  such  a  separation.  Since  Mankind 
first  really  entered  upon  a  career  of  civilization,  this  great  division 
has  been,  in  all  ,reepects,  the  social  principle  of  intellectual  elevation 
and  moral  dignity. — It  fell  into  discredit,  it  is  true,  with  the  decline 
of  Catholicism;  but  revolutionary  prejudices  are  not  to  last  forever; 
and  the  nature  of  modern  civilization  both  prescribes  and  prepares 
for  a  renewal  of  the  distinction,  without  any  of  the  forced  character 
which  belonged  to  it  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  the  ascendency 
of  Industry,  there  can  be  no  confusion  between  the  speculative  and 
the  active  authorities,  which  could  never  be  united  in  the  same 
oigan,  for  the  simplest  and  most  restricted  operations ;  and  much 
less  for  those  of  high  social  importance.  Morals  and  manners  are 
as  adverse  to  such  a  concentration  as  capacities.  Though  the 
different  classes  imitate  one  another  too  much,  and  though  wealth 
is  held  in  pre-eminent  honour  at  present,  no  one  will  pretend  that 
riches  can  confer  any  right  to  decide  on  great  social  questions. 
Again,  while  artists,  and,  more  disgracefully,  scientific  men,  struggle 
in  rival  ship  of  wealth  with  industrial  leaders,  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  aesthetic  and  the  scientific  career  can  ever  lead  to  high 
station  by  means  of  wealth.  The  generous  improvidence  of  the  one 
order  of  men,  when  their  vocation  is  real,  is  incompatible  with  the 
anxious  solicitude  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The 
highest  degrees  of  fortune  and  of  consideration  can  never  be  united; 
the  first  belonging  naturally  to  services  of  immediate  and  material 
utility ;  and  the  other  following,  more  remotely,  upon  speculative 
labours,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  superior  social  value,  find  at 
length  their  social  reward  in  the  highest  veneration.  There  is  some 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  separate  spiritual  government  ia 
the  influence  which  actually  belongs  to  men  of  letters  and  meta- 
physicians in  our  day;  and  the  only  real  question  is  whether 
society  shall  be  governed  on  a  basis  of  ascertained  knowledge  and 
unquestionable  philosophy,  or  whether  it  shall  be  guided  by  organs 
qualified  neither  by  sound  knowledge  nor  by  genuine  conviction. 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages 
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the  separation  of  powers  was  necessarily  as  imperfect  as  it  was 
arbitrary,  the  tendency  of  the  modern  social  spirit  is  to  render 
human  government  more  and  more  moral  and  less  and  less  poli- 
tical. The  moral  reorganization  is  tlie  most  urgent ;  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  best  prepared.  The  goverrmients  decline  it 
more  and  more,  and  thus  leave  it  for  the  hands  that  ought  to 
assume  it:  and  the  peoples  have  had  experience  enough  to  con- 
vince them  that  existing  principles  of  government  have  done  all 
that  is  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  that  social  progress  must 
depend  upon  a  wholly  new  philosophy. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Greek  philosophers  dreamed  of  a  political 
reign  of  Mind,  and  how  dangerous  and  futile  such  a  notion  was. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Catholic  system  provided  satisfaction 
for  intellectual  ambition:  but  when,  by  the  demolition  of  that 
system,  the  two  orders  of  power  were  again  c^founded,  the  old 
Utopia  was  revived.  Except  the  few  whom  their  philosophy  raised 
above  such  desires,  almost  all  active  mincfe  have  been  actuated, 
often  unconsciously,  by  an  insurrectionary  tendency  against  a  state 
of  affairs  which  offered  them  no  legal  position.  As  the  negative 
movement  proceeded,  such  men  grew  more  eager  for  temporal 
greatness,  which  was  then  the  only  social  eminence;  and  during 
the  revolutionary  convulsion,  such  aspirations  exceeded  all  bounds. 
Such  attemi)ts,  unsupported  by  any  religious  organization,  must 
necessarily  succumb  to  the  power  of  wealth,  which  had  established 
a  material  preponderance  too  strong  to  be  shaken ;  but  the  efforts 
themselves  were  very  disturbing  to  the  state  of  things  which  they 
could  not  essentially  change.  This  principle  of  disorder  is  the 
more  dangerous  from  its  appearance  of  reasonableness.  It  is  all 
that  the  most  eminent  rationality  and  morality  combined  can  do  to 
preserve  a  mind  of  the  present  day  from  the  illusion  that,  as  modern 
civilization  tends  to  strengthen  the  social  influence  of  intelligence, 
the  government  of  society,  speculative  and  active,  ought  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  highest  intellectual  capacity.  Most  minds  that  are 
occupied  with  social  questions  are  secretly  swayed  by  this  notion, — 
without  excepting  those  who  repel  the  error  which  no  one  attempts 
rationally  to  vindicate.  The  separation  of  the  two  powers  will 
extinguish  this  cause  of  disorder  by  providing  for  the  gratification 
of  whatever  is  legitimate  in  this  ambition.  The  sound  theory  of 
the  case,  as  imperfectly  presented  in  the  Middle  Age  system,  is, 
that  it  is  the  social  function  of  Mind  to  struggle  perpetually,  in  its 
own  way,  to  modify  the  necessary  rule  of  material  power,  by  subject- 
ing it  more  and  more  to  respect  for  the  moral  laws  of  universal 
harmony,  from  which  all  practical  activity,  public  and  private,  is 
apt  to  revolt,  for  want  of  loftiness  of  view  and  generosity  of  senti- 
ment. Regarded  in  this  way,  legitimate  social  supremacy  belongs 
neither  to  force  nor  to  reason,  but  to  morality,  governing  alike  the 
actions  of  the  one  and  the  counsels  of  the  other.     Such,  at  least,  is 
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the  type  which  is  to  be  proposed,  though  it  may  never  be  fully 
realized :  and  in  view  of  it,  Mind  may  sincerely  relinquish  its  idle 
pretension  to  govern  the  world  by  the  supposed  right  of  capacity ; 
for  it  will  be  regularly  installed  in  a  noble  permanent  oflSce,  alike 
adapted  to  occupy  its  activity  and  recompense  its  services.  This 
spiritual  authority  will  be  naturally  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  functions,  which  will  be  those  of  education,  and 
the  consultative  influence  which  results  from  it  in  active  life  ;  and 
again,  by  the  conditions  imposed  ,on  their  exercise,  and  the  con- 
tiimous  resistance  which  must  be  encountered, — the  authority  itself 
being  founded  on  free  assent,  within  the  limits  necessary  to  guard 
against  abuse.  Such  an  organization  is  the  only  issue  for  the 
disturbing  political  action  of  intelligence,  which  can  escape  from 
unjust  exclusion  only  by  aspiring  to  a  vicious  domination :  and 
statesmen  at  {Mresent  protract  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the 
I)olitical  claims  of  capacity  by  their  blind  antipathy  to  the  regular 
separation  of  the  two  ^powers. — The  system  needed  would  be  no 
less  beneficial  to  the  multitude  than  to  the  active  few.  The  dis- 
position to  seek  in  political  institutions  the  solution  of  all  difficulties 
whatever  is  a  disastrous  tendency  of  our  time.  Naturally  arising 
from  the  concentration  of  powers,  it  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
constitution-making  of  the  last  half-century.  The  hallucination 
will  be  dissolved  by  the  same  philosophical  instigation  which  will 
destroy  that  of  a  reign  of  Mind.  While  a  social  issue  is  provided 
for  a  large  mental  capacity,  just  popular  claims,  which  are  oftener 
moral  than  political,  will  receive  the  guidance  fittest  for  their 
object.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legitimate  complaints 
lodged  by  the  masses  against  a  system  under  which  their  general 
needs  are  too  little  considered,  relate  to  a  renovation  of  opinions 
and  manners,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  by  express  institutions. 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  evils  inherent  in  the  in- 
equality of  wealth,  which  afford  the  most  dangerous  theme  to  both 
agitators  and  dreamers ;  for  these  evils  derive  their  force  much  more 
from  our  intellectual  and  moral  disorder  than  from  the  imperfec- 
tions of  political  measures.  The  philosophical  expansion  which  is 
to  work  out  the  new  system  must,  in  this  and  in  many  other  respects, 
exert  a  very  important  rational  influence  on  modern  populations, — 
directly  facilitating  the  restoration  of  general  and  durable  harmony; 
always  supposing  that  it  is  linked  with  conditions  of  progress,  no 
less  than  of  order,  and  that,  while  showing  that  our  social  embar- 
rassments are  independent  of  institutions,  the  new  instruction  shall 
teach  us  the  true  solution, — the  submission  of  all  classes  to  the 
moral  requirements  of  their  position,  under  the  instigation  of  a 
spiritual  authority  strong  enough  to  enforce  discipline.  Thus 
might  disturbing  popular  dispositions,  now  the  constant  source  of 
political  illusion  and  quackery,  be  reformed;  and  the  vague  and 
stormy  discussion  of  rights  would  be  replaced  by  the  calm  and 
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precise  determinations  of  duties.  The  one,  a  critical  and  meta- 
physical notion,  necessarily  prevailed  till  the  negative  progression 
was  completed  :  the  other,  essentially  an  organic  and  positive  idea, 
must  rule  the  final  regeneration :  for  the  one  is  purely  individual, 
and  the  other  directly  social. .  Instead  of  making  individual  duty 
consist  politically  in  respect  for  universal  rights,  the  rights  of  each 
individual  will  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  duties  of  others 
towards  him :  in  the  one  case  the  molality  will  be  nearly  passive, 
and  will  be  ruled  by  selfishness:  whereas  in  the  other  the  morality 
will  be  thoroughly  active,  and  directed  by  benevolence.  Here, 
again,  the  opposition  of  statesmen  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  their 
own  complaints  of  the  eagerness  of  the  popular  mind  for  political 
solutions  of  their  difficulties  : — the  difficulties  exist ;  the  popular 
tendency  exists ;  and  no  complaints  of  either  can  avail  while  poli- 
ticians themselves  discountenance  the  only  mea|ia[/)f  correcting  the 
thoughtless  popular  habit  and  desire.  '  '-? 

Such  are  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  thfe'^new  spiritual  authority. 
In  order  to  dispel  the  natural  uneasiness  excited  by  the  mention  of 
such  an  agency  in  our  day,  connected  as  it  is  in  most  minds  with 
theocratic  notions,  I  will  briefly  indicate  its  offices  and  prerogatives, 
and  the  consequent  nature  of  its  normal  authority. 

If  we  resort  to  the  Catholic  organization  as  to  a  sort  of  pattern 
of  spiritual  government,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  now 
nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  element ;  and  we  must  consider 
the  clergy  in  their  social  relations  alone.  Being  careful  to  do  this, 
we  may  refer  to  my  statement  of  their  function,  its  Education- 
as  being  that  of  every  spiritual  authority ; — that  of  ai function. 
directing  Education,  while  remaining  merely  consultative  in  all 
that  relates  to  Action, — having,  in  fact,  no  other  concern  with 
action  than  that  of  recalling  in  each  case  the  appropriate  rules  of 
conduct.  The  temporal  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supreme 
in  regard  to  Action,  and  only  consultative  in  regard  to  Education. 
Thus  the  great  characteristic  office  and  privilege  of  the  modern 
spiritual  power  will  be  the  organization  and  working  of  a  universal 
system  of  positive  Education,  not  only  intellectual,  but  also,  and 
more  emphatically,  moral.  In  order  to  maintain  the  positive  nature 
and  social  purpose  of  this  education,  it  must  be  ever  remembered 
that  it  is  intended  for  the  direct  and  continuous  use  of  no  exclusive 
class,  however  vast,  but  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  of 
Western  Europe.  Catholicism  established  a  universal  education, 
imperfect  and  variable,  but  essentially  homogeneous,  and  common 
to  the  loftiest  and  the  humblest  Christians  :  and  it  would  be  strange 
to  propose  a  less  general  institution  for  a  more  advanced  civilization. 
The  revolutionary  demand  for  equality  in  education  manifested  a 
sense  of  what  was  needed,  and  a  forecast  of  what  was  coming.  In 
our  own  time  no  feature  of  the  existing  anarchy  is  more  disgraceful 
than  the  indifferenc^e  of  the  upper  classes  about  that  absence  of 
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i)opular  education  which  threatens  them  with  a  fearful  retribution. 
The  positive  philosophy  teaches  us  the  invariable  homogeneousness 
of  the  human  mind,  not  only  among  various  social  ranks,  but  as 
regards  individuals  :  and  it  therefore  shows  us  that  no  differences 
are  possible  but  those  of  degree.  The  system  must  be  necessarily 
identical,  but  applied  according  to  diversities  of  aptitude  and  of 
leisure.  This  was  the  principle  and  mode  of  the  Catholic  religious 
education  :  and  it  is  now  found  to  be  the  only  sound  one  in  the  one 
kind  of  education  that  is  regulated  among  us, — si^ecial  instruction. 
Koimd  this  fundamental  system  will  ramify  spontaneously  the 
various  collateral  pursuits  which  relate  to  direct  preparation  for 
different  social  conditions.  The  scientific  spirit  must  then  lose  its 
present  tendency  to  speciality,  and  be  im|)elled  towards  a  logical 
generality  ;  for  all  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy  must  furnish 
iheir  contingent  to  the  common  doctrine;  in  order  to  which  they 
must  first  be  completely  condensed  and  co-ordinated.  When  the 
savans  have  learned  that  active  life  requires  the  habitual  and 
simultaneous  use  of  the  various  positive  ideas  that  each  of  them  iso- 
lates from  all  the  rest,  they  will  perceive  that  their  social  ascendency 
sui)j)oses  the  prior  generalization  of  their  common  conceptions,  and 
consequently  the  entire  philosophical  reformation  of  their  present 
jmictice.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  sciences,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  scientific  character  at  present  fluctuates  between  the  abstract 
expansion  and  the  pailial  application,  so  as  to  be  usually  neither 
thoroughly  speculative  nor  completely  active ;  a  consequence  of  the 
same  defect  of  generality  which  rests  the  ultimate  utility  of  the 
I)Ositive  spirit  on  minor  services,  which  are  as  8j)ecial  as  the  cor- 
responding theoretical  habits.  But  this  view,  which  ought  to  have 
been  long  outgrown,  is  a  mere  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  true 
conception, — that  positive  philosophy  contemplates  no  other  imme- 
diate application  than  the  intellectual  and  moral  direction  of 
civilized  society;  a  necessary  api)lication,  presenting  nothing  that 
is  incidental  or  desultory,  and  imparting  the  utmost  generality, 
elevation,  unity,  and  consistency,  to  the  speculative  character. 
Under  such  a  homogeneousness  of  view  and  identity  of  aim,  the 
various  positive  philosophers  will  naturally  and  gradually  constitute 
a  European  body,  in  which  the  dissensions  that  now  break  up  the 
scientific  world  into  coteries  will  merge ;  and  with  the  rivalries 
of  struggling  interests  will  cease  the  quarrels  and  coalitions  which 
are  the  opprobrium  of  science  in  our  day. 

Under  this  system  of  general  education,  Morality  will  be 
Regeneration  immovably  based  upon  positive  philosophy  as  a 
of  morality,  whole.  Human  nature  being  one  of  the  branches  of 
positive  knowledge,  it  will  be  understood  how  childhood  is  to  be 
trained  in  good  habits,  by  means  of  the  best  prejwssessions ;  and 
how  those  habits  and  views  are  afterwards  to  be  rationalized,  so  as 
solidly  to  establish  the  universal  obligations  of  civilized  Man,— 
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duties  personal,  domestic,  and  social,  with  the  modifications  thnt 
will  be  required  by  chanties  in  civilization.  We  have  seen  how  all 
connection  between  theological  faith  and  morality  has  lon<]f  been 
recognized  as  arbitrary ;  and  any  such  degree  of  theological  unity 
as  is  necessary  for  affording  a  bjfsis  to  molality,  would  now  suppose 
a  vast  system  of  hypocrisy,  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  very  morality  it  proposed  to  sustain.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  human  race,  the  positive  spirit 
is  certainly  the  only  one  which,  duly  systematized, can  at  once  generate 
universal  moral  convictions  and  permit  the  rise  of  a  spiritual 
authority  independent  enough  to  regulate  its  social  application. 
At  the  same  time,  the  social  Kentiment,  as  a  part  of  morals,  can  be 
fully  developed  only  by  the  positive  philosophy,  because  it  alone 
contemplates  and  understands  the  whole  of  human  nature.  The 
social  sentiment  has  hitherto  been  cultivated  caily  in  an  indirect 
and  even  contradictory  manner,  under  the  thfe'oiogical  philosophy 
first,  which  gave  a  character  of  exorbitant  selfishness  to  all  moral 
acts ;  and  then  under  the  metaphysical,  which  bases  morality  on 
self-interest.  Human  faculties,  affective  as  well  as  intellectual,  can 
bo  developed  only  by  habitual  exercise  ;  and  positive  morality, 
which  teaches  the  habitual  practice  of  goodness  without  any  other 
certain  recompense  than  internal  satisfaction,  must  be  much  more 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  benevolent  affections  than  any 
doctrine  which  attaches  devoted ness  itself  to  personal  considerations, 
— the  admission  of  which  allows  no  fair  play  to  the  claims  of  our 
generous  instincts.  It  will  bo  long  before  habit,  sustained  by 
powerful  interests,  will  permit  the  systematizing  of  morality  with- 
out religious  intervention  ;  and  when  it  is  done,  it  will  be  by  the 
fulfilment  itself  silencing  all  controversy :  and  this  is  why  no  other 
jiart  of  the  great  philosophical  task  can  be  nearly  so  important  in 
determining  the  regeneration  of  modern  society.  Humanity  must 
be  regarded  as  still  in  a  state  of  infancy  while  its  laws  of  conduct 
are  derived  from  extraordinary  fictions,  and  not  from  a  wise  estimate 
of  its  own  nature  and  condition. 

I  must  point  out  another  respect  in  which  this  great  task  will 
satisfy  a  serious  present  exigency.  We  have  seen  intmiatwnai 
how  the  revolutionary  infiuence  extended,  as  the  <^"^^- 
Roman  sway  once  did,  and  the  Catholic  and  feudal  system  after- 
wards, over  the  whole  of  Western  Europe ;  whereas,  the  metaphysi- 
cal polity  does  not  look  beyond  national  action,  in  which  the  com- 
munity of  nations  is  wholly  lost  sight  of.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
while  the  temporal  government  is  supposed  to  include  the  spiritual; 
for  the  temporal  union  of  nations  is  impossible  but  through  mere 
oppression  by  the  strongest.  The  five  great  nations  concerned  can- 
not be  for  a  moment  supposed  to  be  fused,  or  subjected  to  the  same 
political  government ;   and  yet  the  perpetual  extension  of  their 
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niiitual  relations  already  requires  the  Datuiral  intervention  of  a 
moral  authority  which  should  be  common  to  all,  according  to  their 
agji^regate  affinities.     This   is  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,   the 
privilege  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  will  connect  the  various 
populations  by  an  identical  educational  basis,  and  thus  obtain  a 
regular,  free,  and  unanimous  assent     Such  an  education  must  have 
a  Euroi)ean  character ;  because  Western  Europe  alone  is  qualified 
to  receive  it.     It  may  hereafter  be  extended,  even  beyond  the  white 
races,  as  the  outlying  groups  of  humanity  become  fitted  to  enter 
the  system;  but,  while  asserting  the  radical  identity  of  human 
nature  everywhere,  the  new  social  philosophy  must  distinguish 
between  positive  societies  and  those  which  are  still  theological  or 
metaphysical ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  Middle  Age  system  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  populations  from  those  which  were  polytheistic 
or  fetich.     The  only  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  that  the 
modern  organization  is  destined  to  a  wider  spread,  and  that  there 
is  a  superior  reconciling  quality  in  a  doctrine  which  connects  all 
human   situations  with   the  same    fundamental   evolution.     The 
necessity  of  extending  the  modern  regeneration  to  Western  Europe 
in  general  teaches  us  how  the  temporal  reorganization  proper  to 
each  nation,  must  be  preceded  and  directed  by  a  spiritual  reorgan- 
ization common  to  them  all :  and  at  the  same  time,  the  philosophi- 
cal constitution  of  positive  education  provides  the  best  instrumen- 
tality for  satisfying  the  social  need  of  union  by  summoning  all 
nationalities  to  the  same  task,  imder  the  direction  of  a  homogene- 
ous speculative  class,  habitually  animated  by  an  active  European 
patriotism.     The  same  power  which  administers  education  watches 
over  the  application,  through  life,  of  the  principles  taught:  thus, 
this  eminent  authority,  impartial  in  its  nature,  and  planted  at  the 
general  point  of   view,  will   naturally  be   the  arbitrating  power 
among   the   nations   that    it   will    have    trained.      International 
relations  cannot  be  submitted  to  any  temporal  authority;  and  they 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  mere  antagonism  if  they  did  not  fall 
under  the  natural  decision  of  the  only  general  authority.     Hence 
must  arise  an  entirely  new  diplomatic  system ;  or  rather,  the  clos- 
ing of  an  interregnum  instituted  by  diplomacy  to  facilitate  the  great 
European  transition, — as  I  have  already  explained.      The  great 
wars  are  no  doubt  over ;  but  the  divergences  which  arise  the  more 
as  relations  extend  will  find  new  forms,  less  disastrous,  but  equally 
requiring  the  intervention  of  a  moderating  power.     The  selfish 
interests  which,  for  example,  are  brought  into  collision  by  the  exten- 
sion of  Industry,  may  be  best  kept  in  check  by  an  authority  which 
assigns  its  true  value  to  the  practical  point  of  view,  which  directs 
the  moral  education  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals  and  classes, 
and  which  must  therefore  be  best  fitted  to  bring  the  divergences  of 
practical  life  into  subordination  to  a  higher  order  of  power. 
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The  difference  of  social  character  between  this  authority  and  the 
Catholic  sway  is  easily  pointed  out,  and  important  j^  •  f  a 
to  be  understood.  All  spiritual  authority  must  rest  ^***  **^" ' 
on  free  and  perfect  confidence  and  assent,  such  as  are  accorded  to 
intellectual  and  moral  superiority ;  and  they  imply  an  agreement 
and  sympathy  in  a  common  primary  doctrine,  regulating  the 
exercise  and  the  conditions  of  the  relation,  which  is  dissolved  when 
the  doctrine  is  disbelieved.  The  theological  faith  was  connected 
with  some  revelation  in  which  the  believer  had  no  share  ;  and  it 
must  therefore  be  wholly  diflferent  from  the  positive  faith,  which 
follows  upon  demonstration,  open  to  universal  examination,  under 
due  conditions.  Thus,  the  positive  authority  is  essentially  relative, 
like  the  spirit  of  the  corresponding  philosophy:  and  as  no  individual 
can  know  everything  and  judge  of  everything,  the  confidence  enjoyed 
by  the  most  eminent  thinker  is  analogous  to  that  which,  in  a  limited 
degree,  he  accords  in  turn  to  the  humblest  intelligence,  on  certain 
subjects  best  understood  by  the  latter.  The  absolute  power  of  man 
over  man,  which  was  so  dreadful  and  irresistible  in  former  ages,  is 
gone  for  ever,  together  with  the  mental  condition  which  gave  rise 
to  it :  but,  though  the  positive  faith  can  never  be  so  intense  as  the 
theological,  its  unsystematic  action  during  the  last  three  centuries 
proves  that  it  can  spontaneously  occasion  a  sufficient  agreement 
on  subjects  that  have  been  duly  explored.  We  see,  by  the  universal 
admission  of  the  chief  scientific  truths,  notwithstanding  their  oppo- 
sition to  religious  notions,  how  irresistible  will  be  the  sway  of  the 
logical  force  of  genuine  demonstration  when  Tiuman  reason  attains 
maturity ;  and  especially  when  its  extension  to  moral  and  social 
considerations  shall  have  imparted  to  it  its  full  energy.  Tliere  will 
be  a  sufficient  harmony  between  the  need  and  the  |)ower  of  a  regular 
discipline  of  minds, — at  all  events,  when  the  theologico-metaphysical 
system,  with  all  its  disturbing  influences,  has  died  out.  These 
considerations  may  serve  to  dissipate  the  theocratic  uneasiness  that 
naturally  arises  on  the  mere  mention  of  any  spiritual  reorganization, 
— the  philosophical  nature  of  the  new  government  wholly  pre- 
cluding such  usurpations  as  those  which  were  perpetrated  by  theo- 
logical authority.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  positive  system  will  admit  of  no  abuses.  The 
infirmity  of  our  mental  and  moral  nature  will  remain ;  and  the 
social  superintendence  which  will  be  natural  will  be  also  needful. 
We  have  only  too  much  reason  to  know  that  true  science  is 
compatible  with  charlatanism,  and  that  savans  are  quite  as  much 
disposed  to  oppression  as  the  priests  ever  were,  though  happily  they 
have  not  the  same  means  and  opportunity.  The  remedy  lies  in  the 
critical  social  spirit,  which  was  introduced  with  the  Catholic  system, 
and  which  must  attend  again  upon  the  separation  of  the  two  powers. 
Its  disastrous  exaggeration  in  our  day  is  no  evidence  against  its 
future  efficacy,  when  it  shall  have  been  duly  subordinated  to  the 
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orgjanic  ppirit,  and  applied  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  new  system. 
Tlie  universal  propagation  of  sound  knowledge  will  check  false  pre- 
tension to  a  great  extent :  but  there  will  also  be  need  of  the  social 
criticism  which  will  arise  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  spiritual 
authority, — based  as  it  must  be  on  principles  which  may  be  at  all 
times  appealed  to,  as  tests  of  capacity  and  morality.  If,  under  the 
Catholic  constitution,  the  meanest  disciple  might  remonstrate 
against  any  authority,  spiritual  or  temporal,  which  had  infringed 
ordinary  obligations,  much  more  must  such  a  liberty  exist  under 
the  iK)sitive  system,  which  excludes  no  subject  whatever  from  dis- 
cussion, under  fitting  conditions, — to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
precision  and  indisputableuess  of  moral  prescriptions  under  the 
positive  system. 

1  have  exhibited  the  nature  and  character  of  the  spiritual  reor- 
The  Temporal  ganizatiou  which  must  result  from  the  preparation 
autJwrity.        of  past  agcs.     It  is  not  possible  to  perform  the  same 
office  in  regard  to  the  temporal  system,  because  it  must  issue  from 
the  other ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  foresee  more  than 
the  general  principle  and  spirit  which  will  regulate  the  classification 
of  society.     Of  that  principle  and  spirit  I  may  briefly  speak ;  but  it 
would  be  countenancing  the  empiricism  of  the  present  day  to  enter 
into  detail,  which  must  be  altogether  premature.     First,  we  must 
Public  and       discaid  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
private  func'    functious, — a  distinction  which  could  never  be  more 
**^*  than  temporary,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  refer 

to  any  rational  principle.  The  separation  was  never  contemplated 
till  the  industrial  system  succeeded  to  that  of  personal  bondage : 
and  then  the  distinction  referred  to  the  old  system,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  its  normal  functions ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  new 
system,  with  its  partial  and  empirical  operations,  which  were  not 
perceived  to  have  any  tendency  towards  a  new  economy.  Thence- 
forward the  conception  represents  our  view  of  the  whole  past,  in  its 
negative  and  its  positive  progression  ;  and  it  assumed  its  present 
preponderance  when  the  final  crisis  began,  when  public  professions, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  dissolved,  as  an  extension  took  place  of 
functions  which  were  formerly  private.  The  distinction  will  endure 
till  the  primary  conception  of  the  new  system  shall  have  taught  all 
men  that  there  is  a  public  utility  in  the  humblest  office  of  co-opera- 
tion, no  less  truly  than  in  the  loftiest  function  of  government.  Other 
men  would  feel,  if  their  labour  were  but  systematized,  as  the  private 
soldier  feels  in  the  discharge  of  his  humblest  duty,  the  dignity 
of  public  service,  and  the  honour  of  a  share  in  the  action  of  the 
general  economy.  Thus,  the  abolition  of  this  distinction  depends 
on  the  universal  regeneration  of  modern  ideas  and  manners.  We 
have  thus  to  discard  altogether  the  notion  of  private  functions,  as 
belonging  to  a  transitory  system,  and  to  consider  all  as  alike  social, 
after  having  put  out  of  the  question  whatever  functions  have  to  be 
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eliminated ;  that  is,  the  theological  and  metaphysical  offices  which 
will  then  have  expired.  The  modern  economy  thus  present- 
ing only  homogeneous  elements,  it  becomes  possible  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  classification  that  is  -to  ensue.  The  elevation  of 
private  professions  to  the  dignity  of  public  functions  need  occasion 
no  essential  change  in  the  manner  of  their  discharge ;  but  it  will 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  their  general  spirit,  and  not 
a  little  iti  their  ordinary  conditions.  While  on  the  one  hand  there 
will  be  a  universal  personal  sense  of  social  value,  there  will  be  on 
the  other  hand  an  admission  of  the  necessity  of  systematic  dis- 
cipline, incompatible  with  a  private  career,  but  guaranteeing  the 
obligations  belonging  to  each  function.  This  one  change  will  be  a 
universal  symptom  of  modern  regeneration. 

The  co-ordinating  principle  must  be  the  same  that  I  have  applied 
in  establishing  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences, — that  of  Principle  of 
the  degree  of  generality  and  simplicity  of  the  subject,  co-ordination. 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  The  same  principle  was 
tested  in  its  application  in  the  interior  of  each  science ;  and  when 
we  were  applying  it  in  biology,  we  found  it  assuming  a  more  active 
character,  indicating  its  social  destination.  Transferred  from  ideas 
and  phenomena  to  actual  beings,  it  became  the  principle  of  zoolo- 
gical classification.  We  then  found  it  to  be  the  basis  of  social 
statics ;  and  our  dynamical  inquiry  showed  us  that  it  has  deter- 
mined all  the  elementary  evolutions  of  modern  social  practice.  It 
must  thus  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  all  hierarchies ;  and  its  succes- 
sive coincidences  are  explained  by  the  necessary  universality  of 
logical  laws.  It  will  always  be  found  working  identically  in  every 
system  which  consists  of  homogeneous  elements,  subjecting  all 
orders  of  activity  to  their  due  classification,  according  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  abstractness  and  generality.  This  was  the 
principle  of  classification  in  old  societies ;  and  we  see  vestiges  of  it 
yet  in  the  military  organization,  where  the  very  terms  of  office 
indicate  that  the  less  general  are  subordinated  to  the  more  general 
functions.  It  needs  no  proof  then,  that,  in  a  regenerated  society, 
homogeneous  in  its  elements,  the  change  that  will  take  place  will 
be  found  to  be  in  the  elements,  and  not  in  their  classification ;  for 
such  classification  as  has  taken  place  during  the  modern  transition 
has  been  all  in  accordance  with  the  principle.  The  only  difficulty 
therefore  lies  in  estimating  the  degrees  of  generality  inherent  in  the 
various  functions  of  the  positive  organism  :  and  this  very  task  has 
been  almost  entirely  accomplished  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chapter,  while  the  rest  of  the  necessary  material  is  furnished  by 
the  preceding  part  of  the  Work ;  so  that  I  have  only  to  combine 
these  different  particulars  to  create  a  rational  conception  of  the  final 
economy. 

The  idea  of  social  subordination  is  common  to  the  old  and  the 
new  philosophy,  opposite  as  are  their  points  of  view,  and  transitory 
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as  is  the  one  view  in  comparison  with  the  other.  The  old  philos- 
oph3%  explaining  everything  by  the  human  type,  saw  everywhere  a 
liierarchy  regulated  in  imitation  of  the  social  classification.  The 
new  philosophy,  studying  Man  in  connection  with  the  universe  at 
large,  finds  this  classification  to  be  simply  a  protraction  of  the 
biological  hierarchy.  But  science  and  theology,  considering  Man 
each  in  its  own  way, — the  one  as  the  first  of  animals,  and  the  other 
as  the  lowest  of  angels, — lead  to  a  very  similar  conclusion.  The 
office  of  positive  philosophy  in  this  case  is  to  substantiate  the 
common  notion  of  social  subordination  by  connecting  it  with  the 
principle  which  forms  all  hierarchies. 

The  highest  rank  is  held,  according  to  that  principle,  by  the 
Speculative  speculative  class.  When  the  separation  of  the  two 
ciasset  higfiest.  |)ower8  first  to()k  place  under  monotheism,  the  legal 
superiority  of  the  clergy  to  all  other  orders  was  by  no  means  owing 
only  or  chiefly  to  their  religious  character.  It  was  more  on  account 
of  their  speculative  character ;  and  the  continued  growth  of  the 
tendency,  amidst  the  decay  of  religious  influences,  shows  that  it  is 
more  disinterested  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  testifies  to  the 
disposition  of  human  reason  to  place  the  highest  value  on  the  most 
general  conceptions.  When  the  speculative  class  shall  have  over- 
come its  dispersive  tendencies,  and  returned  to  unity  of  principle 
amidst  its  diversity  of  employments,  it  will  obtain  the  eminent  posi- 
tion for  which  it  is  destined,  and  of  which  its  present  situation 
can  scarcely  afibrd  any  idea.  While  the  speculative  class  is  thus 
superior  in  dignity,  the  active  class  will  be  superior  in  express  and 
immediate  power,  the  division  answering  to  the  two  opposite  ways 
of  classifying  men,  by  capacity  and  by  ])ower.  The  same  principle 
determines  the  next  subdivision  of  each  class,  before  pointed  out  in 
another  connection.  The  speculative  class  divides  itself,  according 
to  the  direction  taken  by  the  contemplative  spirit,  into  the  scientific 
or  philosophical  (which  we  know  to  be  ultimately  one),  and  the 
aesthetic  or  |)oetic.  Alike  as  these  two  classes  are  in  their  distinc- 
tion from  the  active,  they  so  diflfer  from  each  other  as  to  require 
division  on  the  same  principle  as  runs  throughout.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  importance  and  eminent  function  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view  can  never  compare  in  generality  and 
abstractness  with  the  scientific  or  philosophical.  The  one  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  must  direct  the 
universal  action  of  human  reason  ;  whereas  the  other  is  concerned 
only  with  the  faculties  of  expression,  which  must  ever  hold  a 
The  Practi-  secondary  place.  As  for  the  other  leading  class,  the 
cai  classes.  active  Or  practical,  which  comprehends  the  vast 
majority,  its  more  complete  and  marked  development  has  already 
settled  the  point  of  its  divisions;  so  that,  in  regard  to  them,  the 
theory  has  only  to  rationalize  the  distinctions  sanctioned  by  spon- 
taneous usage.     Industrial  action  is  divided  into  production  and 
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transmission  of  products ;  the  second  of  which  is  obviously  superior 
to  the  first  in  regard  to  the  abstractness  of  the  work  and  the  gen- 
erality of  the  relations.  Further  division  seems  to  be  indicated 
according  as  production  relates  to  the  mere  formation  of  materials 
or  their  working  up;  and  as  the  transmission  is  of  the  products 
themselves,  or  of  their  representative  signs,  the  generality  being 
greater  in  the  second  particulars  than  in  the  first.  Thus  we  find 
the  industrial  hierarchy  formed,  the  bankers  being  in  the  first 
rank;  then  the  merchants;  then  the  manufacturers;  and  finally 
the  agriculturists ;  the  labours  of  the  latter  being  more  concrete, 
and  their  relations  more  special,  than  those  of  the  other  three 
classes.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  proceed  here  to  further  sub- 
divisions. They  will  be  determined  by  the  same  principle  when 
the  progress  of  reorganization  is  sufficiently  advanced ;  and  I  may 
observe  that  when  that  time  comes,  the  most  concrete  producers, 
the  labourers,  whose  collisions  with  their  employers  are  now  the 
most  dangerous  feature  of  our  industrial  state,  will  be  convinced 
that  the  position  of  the  capitalist  is  owing,  not  to  any  abuse  of 
strength  or  wealth,  but  to  the  more  abstract  and  general  character 
of  his  function.  The  action  and  responsibility  of  the  operative  are 
less  extensive  than  those  of  the  employer ;  and  the  subordination 
of  the  one  to  the  other  is  therefore  as  little  arbitrary  and  mutable 
as  any  other  social  gradation. 

When  the  gradation  is  once  established,  it  will  be  preserved  from 
question  and  confusion,  not  only  by' the  clearness  of  Privileges  and 
its  principle,  but  by  the  consciousness  in  each  order  Compensatwns, 
that  its  own  subordination  to  the  one  above  it  is  the  condition  of.  its 
superiority  to  those  below  it;  and  the  lowest  of  all  is  not  without 
its  own  special  privileges.  The  abuses  attending  all  inequality 
will  be  restrained,  not  only  by  the  fundamental  education  common 
to  all,  but  by  the  more  extended  and  severe  moral  obligations  which 
press  upon  members  of  society,  in  proportion  to  the  generality  of 
their  functions.  Again,  in  proportion  as  social  occupations  are 
particular  and  concrete,  their  utility  is  direct,  incontestable,  and 
assured,  and  the  existence  of  the  workers  is  more  independent,  and 
their  responsibility  more  restricted, — corresponding  as  their  labours 
do  to  the  most  indispensable  wants.  Thus,  if  the  higher  ranks  are 
dignified  by  a  more  eminent  and  difiicult  co-operation,  the  lower 
have  a  more  certain  and  urgent  function :  and  the  last  could  pro- 
visionally exist  by  themselves,  without  perverting  their  essential 
character ;  whereas  the  others  could  not.  This  difference  is  not 
only  a  guarantee  of  social  harmony,  but  it  is  favourable  to  private 
happiness,  which,  when  the  primary  wants  are  securely  provided 
for,  depends  mainly  on  the  small  amount  of  habitual  solicitude : 
and  thus,  the  lowest  classes  really  are  privileged  in  that  freedom 
from  care,  and  that  thoughtlessness,  which  would  be  a  serious  fault 
in  the  higher  classes,  but  are  natural  to  them. 

VOL.  II.  2  0 
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If  we  consider  the  snccesflive  dej^^ees  of  material  importance.  a«? 
tested  by  wealth,  we  find  an  apparent  coutrach'ctlon  in  our  statical 
series,  between  the  speculative  and  the  practical  order :  for  in  the 
first,  the  preponderance  lessens  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  while  in  the 
latter  it  increases.     This  is  owin<]:  to  a  distinction  too  little  attended 
to  by  the  economists, — between  the  more  general  extension  and  the 
more  direct  utility  of  any  public  services.     Concrete  labours,  which 
prove  to  all  eyes  their  own  immediate  use,  are  sure  of  a  special 
recompense  in  proportion  to  their  extension :  but  when  the  service 
is  highly  abstract,  admitting  of  only  an  indirect  appreciation,  remote 
and  dim,  it  is  incontestable  that,  whatever  may  be  its  final  utility, 
extensive  in  proportion  to  its  generality,  it  will  bring  in  less  wealth, 
through  the  insufficient  private  estimation  of  a  class  whose  partial 
influence  admits  of  no  ordinary  analysis.     Hence  the  dangerous 
error  of  measuring  social  participation  by  wealth,  without  distinction 
of  the  two  orders,  the  si)eculative  and  the  active, — thus  extending 
to  the  first  the  law  which  relates  only  to  the  second.     For  instance, 
if  the  final  results,  even  industrial  only,  of  the  great  astronomical 
discoveries  which  have  improved  navigation  could  be  estimated  in 
each  ex{)editiou,  it  is  evident  that  no  existing  fortune  could  give 
any  idea  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  would  be  realized  by  the 
heirs  of  the  Keplers  and  the  Newtons  of  society, — be  the  toll  fixed  as 
low  as  possible.     Such  a  case  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  principle 
of  pecuniary  remuneration  for  all  genuine  services,  by  proving  that 
the  most  extended  utility  must,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  and 
diffusion  that  belong  to  its  generality,  find  its  reward,  not  in  wealth, 
but  in  social  honour.     Even  in  the  speculative  class,  the  same  dis- 
tinction is  evident, — the  aesthetic  order  being  more  in  the  way  of 
wealth  than  the  scientific, — inferior  as  their  ultimate  utility  must 
be, — because  they  are  more  easily  and  immediately  appreciated. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  there  are  economists  who  propose 
that  the  most  abstract  labours  should  be  left  to  the  protection  of 
I)rivate  interest.     On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest  deposit 
of  wealth  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  hierarchy,  with  the  banking 
class,  who  naturally  head  the  industrial  movement,  and  whose  ordi- 
nary operations  are  at  once  appreciable  and  sufficiently  general  to 
favour  the  accumulation  of  capital.     These  circumstances,  at  the 
same  time,  cannot  but  render  them  more  worthy  of  their  temporal 
importance, — whenever,  at  least,  their  education  shall  be  appropriate 
to  their  function.     Their  familiarity  with  abstract  and  extended 
enterprises  must  foster  the  spirit  of  generality,  and  an  imusual 
aptitude   for   social   combinations;    so   that  with    them   will  the 
temporal  power  principally  rest.     It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
class  will  always  be  the  least  numerous  in  the  industrial  order;  for 
the  hierarchy  will  constantly  exhibit  growing  numbers,  in  propor- 
tj'on  as  work  becomes  more  particular  and  urgent,  and  therefore 
admits  and  requires  more  multiplied  agents. 
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Whafe  I  have  said  of  the  public  character  of  all  social  offices 
under  the  new  organization  relates  only  to  their  social  Practical 
aspect,  and  not  at  all  to  the  mode  of  their  fulfilment,  privacy. 
In  fact,  the  more  the  individual  is  improved  by  education,  the  more 
freely  may  the  execution  of  public  operations  be  confided  to  private 
industry.  The  less  general  and  more  actual  labours, — those  which 
belong  to  the  practical  order, — may  be  safely  delivered  over  to  the 
natural  action  of  individual  minds ;  and,  while  the  prerogative  of  the 
central  authority  is  carefully  preserved,  there  will  be  entire  freedom 
from  any  regulating  spirit  which  could  impede  spontaneous  activity, 
on  which  progression  directly  depends.  In  the  speculative  case, 
however,  the  social  efficacy  is  too  indirect,  too  remote,  and  therefore 
too  little  felt  by  the  multitude  to  depend  altogether  on  private 
estimation  for  aid :  and  public  munificence  should  protect  labours 
of  this  kind,  the  political  character  of  these  functions  becoming 
manifest,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  general  and  abstract.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  there  can  be  any  distinction  between 
public  and  private  professions ;  and  the  distinction  will  not  aflfect 
the  idea  of  a  common  social  destination. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  will  be  perfect 
freedom  in  the  formation  of  the  respective  classes  of  Practical 
the  positive  hierarchy.  The  direct  effi^ct  of  a  universal  freedom, 
education  is  to  place  every  one  in  the  situation  best  adapted  to  his 
abilities,  whatever  his  birth  may  have  been.  This  is  a  liberty 
which  depends  more  on  general  manners  than  on  political  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  depends  upon  two  conditions, — that  access  to  every 
social  career  should  remain  open  to  the  capable;  and  that  there 
should  be  some  means  of  excluding  the  unworthy.  When  order 
is  once  completely  established,  such  changes  will  become  excep- 
tional ;  because  it  is  natural  for  professions  to  be  hereditary.  Few 
have  a  determinate  vocation,  and  few  social  employments  require 
such  a  vocation  ;  so  that  the  disposition  to  domestic  imitation  will 
have  its  way ;  whereas,  the  quality  of  the  universal  education  and 
the  state  of  social  manners  will  be  safeguards  against  this  heredi- 
tary tendency  assuming  any  oppressive  form.  There  is  no  room 
for  apprehension  of  any  restoration  of  the  system  of  castes.  Caste 
can  have  none  but  a  theological  foundation ;  and  we  have  long 
passed  out  of  the  last  social  phase  that  is  compatible  with  ifc;  and 
its  remaining  traces  are,  as  I  have  shown,  fast  disappearing  from 
amidst  the  advanced  civilization  of  Western  Europe. 

It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  connection  between 
such  an  organization  and  the  just  claims  of  the  lower  classes: 
and  for  this  purpose  I  must  ascertain  the  influence  of  such  a  con- 
nection, both  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  and  upon  the  speculative 
class. 

Any  spiritual  power  must  be,  by  its  very  nature,  popular ;  for  its 
function  is  to  set  up  morality  to  guide  the  social  movement,  and 
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its  closest  relations  therefore  must  be  with  the  most  nnmerons 
Popular  classes,  who  most  need  its  protection.  The  Catholic 
ciaitM.  Church  was  obviously  doomed  to  decay  when  it  for- 
sook its  task  of  enli^^htening  and  protecting  the  people,  and 
inclined  to  aristocratic  interests:  and  in  the  same  way,  the 
inherent  nullity  of  Protestantism  appeared  in  the  impotence  of  its 
puny  authorities  to  protect  the  lower  classes :  and  in  the  same  way 
again,  we  recognize  the  cmpiriciRm  and  selfishness  which  spoil  the 
speculative  elements  of  our  modern  society  in  the  strange  aristo- 
cratic tendencies  of  so  many  savans  and  artists,  who  forget  their 
own  humble  origin,  and  disdain  to  apply  to  the  instruction  and 

!)rotection  of  the  people  the  influence  they  have  acquired, — ^pre- 
erring  indeed  to  use  it  in  confirmation  of  their  own  oppressive 
pretensions.  There  must  l)e,  in  the  normal  state  of  the  final 
economy,  a  strong  sympathy  between  the  speculative  class  and  the 
multitude,  from  their  analogous  relation  to  the  possessors  of  the 
chief  temporal  power,  from  their  somewhat  similar  practical  situa- 
tion, and  from  their  equivalent  habits  of  material  improvidence. 
Yet  more  important  is  the  popular  eflScacy  of  the  speculative 
authority,  on  account  both  of  its  educational  function  and  of  its 
regular  intervention  as  moderator  in  social  conflicts,  through  its 
habitual  elevation  of  views  and  generosity  of  disposition.  With- 
out at  all  (]^uitting  its  attitude  of  impartiality,  its  chief  care  will 
always  bo  directed  towards  the  humbler  classes,  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  much  the  most  in  need  of  a  public  education  such  as 
their  private  means  cannot  attain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
much  more  exposed  to  constant  injury.  Even  now,  vast  benefit 
would  ensue  if,  in  preparation  for  the  system  to  come,  positive 
knowledge  and  philosophy  were  sedulously  brought  within  reach  of^ 
the  people.  In  the  educational  direction,  the  intellectual  expan-' 
sion  would  be  much  greater  than  is  now  easily  believed :  and  the 
advantage  in  the  other  respect,  in  protecting  them  from  collision 
with  the  governing  classes,  would  be  no  less  evident.  The  positive 
philosophy  would  teach  them  the  real  value  of  the  political  institu- 
tions from  which  they  are  apt  to  hope  so  much,  and  convince  them 
of  the  superiority  of  moral  over  political  solutions.  All  evils  and 
all  pretexts  derived  from  social  disturbance  would  thus  be 
obviated :  quacks  and  dreamers  would  lose  their  vocation ;  and  no 
excuse  would  be  left  for  delay  in  social  reform.  When  it  is  seen 
why  wealth  must  chiefly  abound  among  the  industrial  leaders,  the 
positive  philosophy  will  show  that  it  is  of  small  importance  to 
popular  interests  in  what  hands  capital  is  deposited,  if  its  employ- 
ment is  duly  useful  to  society  at  large  :  and  that  condition  depends 
much  more  on  moral  than  on  political  methods.  No  jealous  legal 
provision  against  the  selfish  use  of  wealth,  and  no  mischievous 
intervention,  paralysing  social  activity  by  political  prohibition,  can 
be  nearly  so  effectual  as  general  reprobation,  grounded  on  an 
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ascertained  principle,  under  the  reign  of  positive  morality.  The 
new  philosoiJiical  action  would  either  obviate  or  repress  all  the 
dangers  which  attend  the  institution  of  property,  and  correct 
popular  tendencies  by  a  wise  analysis  of  social  difficulties,  and  a 
salutary  conversion  of  questions  of*  right  into  questions  of  duty. — 
In  its  impartiality  it  will  make  the  superior  classes  participate  in 
the  lesson,  proving  to  them  the  great  moral  obligations  inherent  in 
their  position  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  in  this  matter  of  property,  the 
rich  will  morally  consider  themselves  the  depositories  of  the  wealth 
of  society,  the  use  of  which  will  not  involve  any  political  responsi- 
bility (except  in  extreme  cases),  but  should  lie  under  a  moral 
supervision,  necessarily  open  to  all,  from  the  indisputableness  of  its 
principle,  and  of  which  the  spiritual  authority  is  tlie  natural  organ. 
Since  the  abolition  of  personal  servitude,  the  lowest  class  has  never 
been  really  incorporated  with  the  social  system  :  the  power  of  capi- 
tal, once  a  means  of  emancipation,  and  then  of  independence,  has 
become  exorbitant  in  daily  transactions,  however  just  is  its  influ- 
ence through  its  generality  and  superior  responsibility.  In  short, 
this  philosophy  will  show  that  industrial  relations,  instead  of  being 
left  to  a  dangerous  empiricism  and  an  oppressive  antagonism, 
must  be  systematized  according  to  moral  laws.  The  duty  to  the 
lower  classes  will  not  consist  in  almsgiving,  which  can  never  be 
more  than  a  secondary  resource,  nor  made  reconcilable  with  any 
high  social  destination,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  human 
condition  and  dignity.  The  obligation  will  be  to  procure  for  all, 
suitable  education  and  employment, — the  only  conditions  that  the 
lower  classes  can  justly  demand.  Without  entering  on  the  per- 
plexed subject  of  wages,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  their  settlement 
will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  same  agency.  We  need  not 
mquire  whether  any  political  institutions  will  in  course  of  time 
embody  social  securities  of  this  kind :  it  is  enough  that  the  prin- 
ciple will  remain  eminently  moral,  in  as  far  as  it  will  be  efficacious 
and  harmonizing. 

Such  will  be  the  effect  on  society  of  the  philosophical  preparation 
for  the  new  system.  It  is  very  observable  that  the  Reciprocal 
reciprocal  action  on  philosophy  will  be  no  less  bene-  <^*=^<^^*' 
ficial.  In  such  a  combination,  the  pople  will  give  to  the  philoso- 
phers more  than  they  will  have  received  from  them.  The  popular 
adhesion  will  be  the  safeguard  of  the  spiritual  power  against  agres- 
sion Irom  the  temporal,  such  as  will  be  instigated  by  human  passions 
under  the  positive  system,  as  under  every  other,  notwithstanding 
its  milder  practical  activity,  and  the  increased  sway  of  reason  over 
conduct.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rich  men  may  show  their  pride  of 
wealth  on  occasion  of  the  material  dependence  of  the  speculative 
class ;  and  these  again  may  manifest  the  disdain  which  men  of 
theory  are  wont  to  feel  towards  men  of  practice :  and  then  will  the 
people  become  the  regulators  of  their  conflicts,  more  even  than  iu 
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the  Middle  Ages,  being  indebted  to  the  one  power  for  education 
and  moral  influence,  and  to  the  other  for  employmeut  and  material 
assistance ;  and  always  holding  the  balance  between  them,  as  of 
old. 

If  such  be  the  prospect  of  the  normal  condition*,  it  is  easy  to  de- 
Preparauyry  scribc  the  preparatory  stage  which  is  near  at  hand. 
'^^  If  popular  participation   is   necessary   to  the  new 

spiritual  authority  in  its  established  condition,  much  more  must  it  be 
so  as  a  help  to  attain  that  condition.  The  wise  permanent  advocacy 
.of  popular  interests  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  people  can  be 
taught  the  importance  of  the  philosophical  action  which  statesmen 
scoff  at :  and,  when  the  spiritual  power  has  become  strong  enough, 
its  intervention  in  the  collisions  which  must  happen  frequently  ia 
the  absence  of  industrial  system,  will  make  its  value  more  felt,  and 
its  function  better  understood,  perpetually,  by  all  classes.  The 
classes  which  now  recognize  the  supremacy  of  wealth  alone  will 
then  be  led  by  decisive,  and  sometimes  very  painful  experience  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  spiritual  authority  which  they  now 
regard  as  purely  chimerical.  The  same  causes  which  will  make  it 
the  arbiter  in  collisions  will  make  it  the  moderator  in  the  social 
controversies  in  which  already  the  need  of  such  an  influence  is  sorely 
felt :  and  on  such  services  will  rest  its  power,  because  they  will 
command  free  assent  and  allegiance.  There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped 
from  the  political  controversies  which  agitate  the  upper  classes. 
Their  disputes  about  the  substitution  of  persons,  ministerial  or  royal, 
have  little  interest  for  the  bulk  of  society,  and  have  no  organizing 
tendency.  The  popular  point  of  view  is  the  only  one  which  natur- 
ally offers  a  survey  sufficiently  large  and  clear  to  connect  the  present 
with  the  whole  of  the  past,  and  to  give  an  organic  direction  to  the 
general  mind.  No  agitation  about  political  rights  will  meet  the 
popular  need,  which  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  more  restricted 
than  security  of  Education  and  Employment;  and  these  can  be 
obtained  by  no  means  short  of  social  reorganization.  This  is  the 
strong  bond  between  popular  needs  and  philosophical  tendencies; 
and  by  means  of  it,  the  true  social  point  of  view  will  prevail  in 
proportion  to  the  share  borne  by  the  claims  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
the  great  political  problem.  When  the  positive  philosophy  shall 
have  penetrated  that  class,  it  will  doubtless  find  a  readier  and  hap- 
pier reception  than  in  any  other;  and  the  reaction  that  will  ensue 
upon  the  higher  classes  will  be  no  less  fortunate,  as  enlightening 
them,  in  the  only  possible  way,  in  regard  to  the  whole  social  situ- 
ation. In  the  midst  of  the  painful  conflicts  which  must  recur  till 
the  conditions  of  order  and  of  progress  are  fulfilled,  the  true  phi- 
losophers who  will  have  foreseen  them  will  be  prepared  to  exhibit 
the  great  social  lessons  they  afford,  and  will  convince  the  hostile 
parties  that  political  measures  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  cure  of 
social  evils.   These  few  remarks  may  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
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the  connection  between  the  systematic  development  of  the  positive 
philosophy  and  the  social  establishment  of  the  popular  cause, — 
exhibiting  the  alliance  that  is  needed  between  a  great  idea  and  a 
great  force;  and  I  could  not  close  my  general  estimate  of  the 
spiritual  reorganization  with  a  more  emphatic  statement. 

To  the  reader's  mind  it  may  be  safely  left  to  compare  the  con- 
ditions of  order  and  of  progress  in  the  existing  state  Promotion  of 
of  things,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  The  new  Order  and 
philosophy  takes  up  the  disorder  at  its  source,  and  ^^oaress, 
reorganizes  opinions,  whicli  are  next  to  pass  into  morals  add 
manners,  and  lastly  into  institutions.  It  adopts  positive  methods 
as  well  as  doctrines,  transforms  the  position  of  existing  questions, 
the  way  of  treating  them,  and  their  preparatory  conditions :  thus 
affording  a  triple  logical  security  for  social  order.  Subordinating 
the  spirit  of  detail  to  that  of  generality,  and  therefore  the  notion  of 
I'ight  to  that  of  duty,  it  demonstrates  the  moral  nature  of  the  chief 
social  difficulties.  It  substitutes  the  relative  for  the  absolute 
spirit,  and  thus  regards  the  whole  past  as  a  gradual  evolution  of 
the  human  mind  and  destiny,  preparatory  to  present  and  future 
action.  Lastly,  it  educes  the  science  of  Sociology,  and  assigns  its 
position  in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge,  under  indisputable 
conditions,  which  exclude  the  incompetent  from  interference,  and 
devolve  these  lofty  contemplations  upon  tlie  rare  order  of  minds 
that  are  competent  to  them.  Such  is  the  promise  with  regard  to 
Order.  As  to  Progress, — the  revolutionary  party,  which  alone  is 
progressive,  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  desert  the  gi-eat  rules  which 
have  advanced  it  thus  far ;  but  only  to  strip  them  of  their  absolute 
metaphysical  character,  and  to  acce{)t  and  use  them  as  relative : 
.^nd  in  fact,  when  the  ancient  system  is  fairly  discarded,  and  the 
'kiew  order  is  steadily  growing  up,  the  dogmas  of  the  progressive 
I)arty  will  acquire  new  strength,  and  admit  of  a  bolder  applicatiou 
than  ever.  Whatever  demolition  remains  to  be  effected  will  be 
done  with  the  avowal  that  it  is  a  transitional  act,  necessary  to  open 
the  path  of  progress.  We  have  seen  that  the  critical  spirit,  while 
duly  subordinated  to  the  organic,  is  rather  favourable  than  hostile 
to  its  social  efficacy  ;  and  in  its  renovated  and  clearly  defined  sta^p 
it  must  become  a  genuine  aid  to  progress,  by  exposing  the  impo- 
tence of  metaphysicians  and  legists  as  a  governing  power,  and  by 
making  war  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  vices  which  impede 
the  growth  of  the  new  social  elements.  Thus  will  the  positive 
philosophy  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this 
volume.  Without  effort,  and  without  inconsistency,  it  will  show 
itself  to  be  more  organic  than  the  retrograde  school,  and  more  pro- 
gressive than  the  revolutionary,  so  that  it  may  be  described  indif- 
ferently by  either  attribute.  Tending  to  unity  or  to  dissolve  all 
parties  by  the  satisfaction  of  all  their  reasonable  desires,  thB  positive 
school  may  hope  to  gather  disciples  from  every  class.     Among  the 
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clerpy,  there  mny  be  Bome  who  can  appreciate  the  restoration  of 
Bpiritual  authority,  amidst  the  change  of  conceptions  on  which  it 
must  be  grounded.  Among  the  military  class,  there  must  be  some 
who  can  rightly  understand  their  existing  function  of  preserving 
material  order  till  it  is  Bystematically  provided  for.  The  scientific 
and  aesthetic  classes  must  hail  a  philosophy  which  will  elevate  them 
to  the  highest  social  rank  and  rule.  The  industrial  leaders  would 
appreciate,  if  their  education  did  but  admit  of  it,  the  protection  to 
he  afforded  them  against  popular  collisions,  and  the  award  of  tem- 

Eral  supremacy.  And  I  have  shown  why  the  positive  school  is 
ely  to  have  the  emphatic  sup{>ort  of  the  lowest  class  of  all. 
Among  the  equivocal  and  anomalous  orders  which  can  be  included 
in  none  of  these,  there  must  be  individuals  who  would  gladly  enter 
the  positive  school ; — metaphysicians  who  see  the  virtue  of  gener- 
ality in  contrast  to  excessive  speciality;  and  literary  men,  and 
even  lawyers,  who  might  find  stimulus  and  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  particular  talents  of  exposition  and  discussion.  I  have 
never  concealed  my  conviction  that  no  collective  adhesion  can  be 
looked  for  during  the  stage  when  men*s  prejudices  and  passions 
will  be  hurt  more  sensibly  than  their  best  desires  will  be  gratified. 
The  empiricism  and  egotism  that  belong  to  our  anarchical  condi- 
tion are  but  too  congenial  to  the  youth  of  society :  and  every  class 
resists  the  proposal  of  a  new  classification  :  and  thus,  all  accessions 
will  be,  for  some  time,  of  individuals.  But  from  all  quarters  due 
support  will  arise.  If,  in  the  last  century,  the  negative  philosophy, 
with  all  its  anarchical  tendencies,  found  support  even  from  kings, 
because  it  corresponded  with  the  needs  of  the  time,  we  may  surely 
hope  for  an  equivalent  reception  for  the  positive  philosophy  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  from  it  alone  we  may  hope  for  what  we 
need, — the  re-establishment  of  a  normal  condition  in  the  most 
advanced  state  of  society,  and  the  extinction  of  the  collisions  which 
are  occasioned  by  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy,  and  which  are 
spreading  with  its  propagntion. 

I  have  adhered  throughout  my  survey  and  speculation  to  my 
Nationaipar-  Original  limitation, — speaking  solely  of  Western 
ticipathn,  Europc,  and  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the  rest  of 
the  human  race.  Such  must  be  the  course  of  the  positive  philos- 
opliers,  who  must  leave  the  Asiatic  tribes,  and  even  those  of  Eastern 
Europe,  to  work  out  for  themselves  their  preparatory  conditions, 
and  enter  into  the  most  advanced,  as  the  circumstances  of  a  future 
age  shall  determine.  It  is  not  our  business  to  decide  by  anticipa- 
tion what  that  preparatory  course  must  be,  nor  when  it  shall  ter- 
minate ;  nor  to  suppose  that  each  race  or  nation  must  imitate  in 
all  particulars  the  mode  of  progression  of  those  which  have  gone 
before.  Except  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  or  the  natuml 
extensionr  of  industrial  relations.  Western  Europe  must  avoid  any 
large  political  intervention  in  the  East;  and  there  is  as  much  to  be 
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done  at  home  as  can  occupy  all  the  faculties  of  tjj^e  most  advanced 
portion  of  the  human  race. 

Though  the  five  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  essentially  homo- 
geneous, there  are  differences  among  them  all  which  affect  the 
reception  and  establishment  of  the  positive  philosophy  and  organiza- 
tion. The  survey  that  we  have  made  of  the  negative  and  positive 
progression  affords  us  materials  for  a  judgment  as  to  the  aptitude 
of  each,  all  local  prejudice  being,  as  far  as  possible,  discarded. 
France  is  pointed  out  by  all  evidence  as  the  chief  „  '  *  ^ 
seat  of  social  reorganization,  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  old  system  being  earlier  and  more  complete  there  than  elaer 
where,  and  the  various  kinds  of  scientific  and  aesthetic  evolution 
being,  if  not  more  advanced,  of  greater  social  influence  than  in  other 
countries.  Industry,  if  not  specially  developed  to  the  greatest  extent, 
has  carried  up  the  temporal  power  to  an  unparalleled  political  posi- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  national  unity  in  France  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  completeness  and  permanence.  The  disposition  of  men  of 
science,  philosophy,  and  art,  all  over  Europe,  to  regard  Paris  as  a 
common  country,  is  as  significant  as  the  subordination  of  all  France 
to  Paris,  in  showing  that  the  foremost  place,  which  has  been  so 
hardly  acquired,  is  likely  to  be  maintained.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  Italy  comes  next,  in  spite  of  ^* 

her  want  of  nationality.  The  milita^ry  spirit  is  more  nearly  extinct 
there  than  anywhere  else  ;  the  theological  emancipation  is  complete, 
as  regards  cultivated  minds :  and  there  may  we  find  the  strongest 
traditional  sense  of  the  division  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral powers.  The  scientific  and  industrial  evolutions  are  almost 
as  much  advanced  as  in  France,  but  with  less  social  effect,  from 
the  extinction  of  the  theological  and  aristocratic  spirit  being  less 
popular.  Both  are  nearer  however  to  their  final  ascendency  than 
in  any  other  nation.  The  aesthetic  evolution  is,  as  I  need  hardly 
say;  so  nearly  complete  and  universal,  as  to  have  sustained  specula- 
tive life  in  even  the  lower  order  of  minds.  The  want  of  nationality 
must  keep  back  Italy  from  such  a  political  leadership  as  is  reserved 
for  France ;  but  the  propagation  of  the  original  movement  is  not 
hindered  by  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  reorganization 
may  be  thereby  stimulated,  as  a  reault  both  of  the  special  pres- 
ence of  Catholicism  and  of  the  greater  eagerness  for  a  European 
unity,  from  the  impossibility  of  establishing  an  Italian  one ;  that 
European  unity  being  obtainable  only  through  intellectual  and 
moral  regeneration.  Next  comes  the  German 
nation,  because  the  military  or  feudal,  and  even  ^^^^^y- 
the  religious  spirit,  while  less  thoroughly  exhausted  than  in 
Ifaly,  is  not  so  dangerously  incorporated  with  the  movement  of 
modern  society  as  in  England.  Nor  is  the  political  influence  of 
Protestantism  so  inwrought  and  universal;  nor  has  the  temporal 
concentration  of  power  assumed  the  aristocratic  form,  but  the  far 
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more  favourable  one  of  monarchy.  The  great  danger  is  from  the 
metaphysical  spirit,  which  is  doubtless  more  prevalent  there  than 
anywhere  else ;  but  it  is  certainly  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Apart 
from  that,  the  positive  evolution  is,  in  nearly  all  its  departments, 
more  advanced  than  in  England,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
social  influence  which  belongs  to  it.  Though  the  philosophy  may 
be  mistaken,  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  Germans  disposes  them 
to  general  meditation,  which  compensates  largely  for  the  dispersive 
"tiendencies  of  our  scientific  specialities.  The  industrial  evolution, 
^iwhile  less  developed  than  in  England,  is  nearer  to  its  ultimate 
destination,  because  its  expansion  has  been  more  independent  of 
aristocratic  rule.  The  want  of  nationality,  occasioned  mainly  by 
Protestantism,  may  be  of  a  different  character  from  the  Italian ;  but 
it  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  stimulus  to  the  positive  regeneration 
which  is  to  be  the  common  inheritance  of  Western  Europe.     The 

English  nation  seems  to  be,  for  reasons  already  ex- 
»i^an  ,  hibited,  less  prepared  for  such  an  issue  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  great  family,  except  Spain,  where  retarding 
influences  of  a  special  kind  have  been  at  work.  We  have  seen  how 
the  feudal  spirit,  and  the  theological  also,  have  preserved  a  danger- 
ous political  consistence,  by  means  of  the  modification  which  they 
have  gradually  undergone, — a  consistence  which  is  compatible  with 
partial  evolutions  of  considerable  duration,  but  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  final  reorganization.  The  retrograde,  or  at  least  the  stationary 
system  had  been  organized  there  with  unusual  strength,  in  both  its 
spiritual  and  its  temporal  province.  The  English  constitution  is  as 
liostile  as  Jesuitism  itself  to  human  emancipation  ;  and  the  material 
compensation  which  has  been  off'ered  as  a  bond  of  incorporation 
with  the  modern  movement  has  become,  amidst  a  great  excitement 
of  industrial  activity,  a  serious  political  hindrance  in  many  ways, 
— among  others,  by  protracting  the  sway  of  an  aristocracy  which 
stands,  in  virtue  of  a  military  principle,  at  the  head  of  a  practical 
movement ;  by  vitiating  the  mental  habits  of  the  people  at  large, 
through  an  exorbitant  prevalence  of  concrete  and  utilitarian  views; 
and  again,  by  encouraging,  to  the  injury  of  the  national  morals  and 
^manners,  a  pride  and  cupidity  which  tend  to  separate  the  English 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  European  family.  This  disposition  has 
impaired,  as  we  have  seen,  the  development  of  science,  and  also  of 
art,  with  the  exception  of  Poetry,  great  as  are  the  individual  ex- 
amples of  achievement  in  both:  and  the  social  influence  of  both 
is  more  immature  than  in  France,  Italy,  or  Germany.  All  this  is 
no  hindrance  to  the  new  philosophy  finding  more  effectual  help 
from  individuals  in  England  than  anywhere  else,  except  in  France, 
prepared  as  such  minds  are  by  the  social  state  in  which  they  live. 
They  are  saved  from  the  chimerical  hope,  so  fatal  on  the  Continent, 
of  redemption  by  means  of  a  universal  imitation  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, whose  transitory  and  inadequate  character  must  be  better 
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understood  at  home  than  on  the  Continent.  Again,  if  the  practical 
spirit  be  exorbitant,  it  brings  one  advantage  witti'it, — that,  while  it 
does  not  check  general  meditation  in  minds  to  which  such  contem- 
plations are  congenial,  it  gives  them  a  character  of  clearness  and 
reality  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Finally,  in  consequence 
of  the  inferior  social  importance  of  scientific  bodies,  individual 
savans  have  more  originality  than  on  the  Continent,  and  can  better 
withstand  the  dispersive  tendencies  that  belong  to  the  regime  of 
speciality,  the  philosophical  conversion  of  which  will  pnobably. 
encounter  fewer  obstacles  in  England  than  in  France.  There  is  nd 
occasion  to  justify  at  any  length  my  assigning  the  last  place  to 
Spain.     Though  the  retrograde  system  is  in  reality  . 

less  substantial  than  in  England,  it  is  more  repres-  :^*"' 
sive,  from  being  badly  administered.  The  extreme  enforcement  of 
Catholicism  has  been  less  favourable  than  in  Italy  to  mental  eman- 
cipation, and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  habits  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  two  powers.  In  the 
last  respect  the  Catholic  spirit  was  much  impaired  through  a  too 
close  incorporation  with  the  system  of  government ;  so  as  rather  to 
excite  vicious  theocratic  tendencies  than  to  promote  a  rational  co- 
ordination between  the  moral  and  the  political  power.  These  con- 
siderations however  do  not  impair  the  claims  of  Spain  to  admission 
into  the  great  European  commonwealth,  where  former  connection 
is  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  present  inclusion,  notwithstanding 
some  incidental  embarrassment,  philosophical  or  political,  that  may 
thence  arise.  The  resistance  of  the  Spanish  people  to  the  oppres- 
sive invasion  of  Bonaparte  testifies  to  a  moral  energy  and  political 
tenacity  which,  in  that  country  particularly,  reside  in  the  mass  of 
4he  people,  and  guarantee  their  fitness  for  the  final  system  when 
their  special  liabilities  to  retardation  shall  have  been  outgrown. 

We  see  that  the  preparation  for  the  positive  system  is  unequal 
among  these  five  nations :  and  it  follows  that  in  the  working  out 
of  the  scheme  their  respective  advantages  should  be  laid  hold  of, 
and  converted  into  means  of  fulfilment.  This  must  be  done  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  best  minds  in  each  nation,  who  should  system- 
atize the  intellectual  and  moral  offices  which  are  de-  Co-operation  '' 
clined  more  and  more  by  the  European  governments,  of  thinkers. 
and  delivered  over  to  independent  thinkers.  Such  thinkers  may 
form  a  positive  Council,  under  one  form  or  another,  and  act  either 
by  reviewing  and  renovating  all  human  conceptions ;  or  by  insti- 
tuting seats  of  education  for  the  advancement  of  positive  knowledge, 
and  the  training  of  fit  coadjutors  ;  or  by  regulating  the  application 
of  the  system  through  unremitting  instruction  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
by  philosophical  intervention  in  the  political  conflicts  which  must 
arise  till  the  old  social  action  is  exhausted. 

By  the  review  of  the  former  social  states  of  mankind,  and  the 
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sketch  of  the  future  organization  of  society  which  I  have  now 
completed,  I  trust  I  have  fully  redeemed  my  promises,  as  offered 
both  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  socio- 
Beauitaofthe    logical  portion.     At  a  time  when  moral  and  political 
Socioiogiccu      convictious  are  fluctuating  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
theory.  intellectual  basis,  I  have  laid  the  logical  foundation 

of  firm  convictions,  able  to  withstand  discordant  passions,  public 
and  private.  At  a  time  when  practical  considerations  are  exces- 
Bivtly  preponderant,  I  have  restored  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  and 
6i8lW)lished  the  social  reality  of  sound  theoretical  speculations  by 
instituting  a  systematic  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  such 
as  is  essential  to  social  stability  and  greatness.  At  a  time  when 
human  reason  is  liable  to  be  frittered  away  under  an  empirical 
system  of  dispersive  speciality,  I  have  announced,  and  even  intro- 
duced the  reign  of  the  spirit  of  generality,  under  which  alone  a 
universal  sentiment  of  duty  can  prevail.  These  three  objects  have 
been  attained  by  the  institution  of  a  new  science,  the  last  au4  most 
important  of  all,  which  is  as  positive  and  logical  as  any  of  the  other 
sciences  I  have  treated .  of,  and  without  which  the  system  of  true 
philosophy  can  have  neither  unity  nor  substance.  The  future 
progress  of  Sociology  can  never  .offer  so  many  difficulties  as  this 
original  formation  of  it ;  for  it  furnishes  both  the  method  by  which 
the  details  of  the  past  may  serve  as  indications  of  the  future,  and 
the  general  conclusions  which  afford  universal  guidance  in  special 
researches.  This  scientific  foundation  completes  the  elementary 
system  of  natural  philosophy  prepared  by  Aristotle,  announced  by 
the  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  directly  proposed,  in  regard 
to  its  general  spirit,  by  Bacon  and  Descartes.  All  that  remains 
for  me  to  do  is  to  co-ordinate  the  elements  which  I  have  passed 
under  review,  in  the  form  of  six  fundamental  sciences,  under  the 
heads  of  Method,  Doctrine,  and  the  general  unity  of  the  positive 
philosopliy. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FINAL  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  POSITIVE  METHOD. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  our  review  of  the  six  great  sciences, 
it  is  evident  that  the  liierarchical  succession  from  Mathematics  to 
Sociology  is  the  means  by  which  our  understanding  is  gradually 
borne  up  to  the  definitive  point  of  view  of  the  positive  philosophy, 
the  true  general  spirit  of  which  could  not  otherwise  be  disclosed. 
We  have  traced  an  individual  evolution  corresponding  to  the 
aggregate  one,  that  we  may,  in  a  general  way,  consider  to  have 
set  out  from  the  conjoint  philosophical  and  scientific  action  of 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  in  alliance  with  Kepler  and  Galileo.  The 
entire  survey  was  necessary  to  the  estimate,  methodical  and  doc- 
trinal, of  each  principal  phase  of  rational  positivism:  and  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  partial  disclosures  has  prepared  us  for 
their  convergence  towards  an  identical  final  philosophy, — never 
till  now  ascertained.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  exhibit 
the  co-ordination  of  the  different  conceptions,  logical  and  scientific, 
"under  a  genuine  principle  of  unity;  by  which  we  Principle 
may  discern  what  will  be  the  intellectual  and  social  of  Unity, 
action  of  the  system  which  will  henceforth  guide  the  conduct  of 
human  life.  That  such  a  philosophical  unity  is  the  first  condition 
of  social  reorganization  the  preceding  chapter  has  shown  us ;  and 
those  who  do  not  feel  the  social  want  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  speculative  necessity.  The  ancient  system  being  worn 
out  and  discarded,  and  new  materials  and  instrumentalities  being 
obtained,  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  consolidating  the  great 
speculative  evolution  of  the  last  two  centuries,  under  penalty  of 
sinking  into  the  mental  degradation  which  disgraced  the  old  Greek 
and  Medieval  populations  on  the  expiration  of  an  old  regime,  and 
before  the  institution  of  a  new. 

The  necessary  co-ordination  is  an  easy  task,  because  positivity 
has  been  presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  states,  more  and  more 
complete,  each  of  which  includes  all  that  went  before ;  so  that  the 
last, — the  most  complex  that  human  reason  can  ever  be  employed 
upon, — ^is  the  universal  bond  of  connection  among  all  positive  spec- 
ulations whatever.    Laborious  as  has  been  our  examination  of  the 
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whole  series,  our  conclusions  may,  by  such  preparation,  be  drawn 
briefly,  and  without  any  difficulty. 

The  chief  question  is  as  to  which  of  the  speculative  elements 
Which  tu-  '^"^^  finally  prevail  over  the  rest, — ^philosophical 
ment  shall  unity  requiring  the  preponderance  of  one,  for  the 
prevail  ?  practical  development  of  the  positive  principle.  The 
constitution  of  the  scientific  hierarchy  shows  that  the  intellectual 
pre-eminence  must  belong  either  to  the  first  or  the  last  degree  of 
the  scale;  either  to  mathematics  or  sociology;  for  they  alone  can 
evidently  be  universal, — the  one  from  its  origin,  and  the  other  from 
its  destination.  Mathematical  science  (in  which  we  may  here  in- 
clude astronomy,  as  the  embodiment  of  mathematics)  claims  a 
logical  supremacy,  in  virtue  of  the  indisputable  extension  of  geo- 
metrical and  mechanical  laws  to  all  possible  orders  of  phenomena. 
In  the  other  view.  Sociological  philosophy  (in  which  we  may 
include  biology,  as  its  basis)  may  establish,  its  claim,  now  that 
the  condition  of  genuine  positivity  is  fulfilled,  since  all  speculations 
of  every  kind  may  be  regarded  as  necessary  results  of  the  specula- 
tive evolution  of  the  human  race.  It  will  be  undisputed  that  the 
two  intermediate  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry,  have  no  preten- 
sion, on  account  of  either  origin  or  destination,  to  be  more  than 
powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  rival  impulsions.  The  questioa  lies 
between  mathematics  and  sociology. 

According  to  my  theory.  Mathematics  necessarily  prevailed 
during  the  long  training  of  the  human  mind  to  positivism ;  and 
Sociology  alone  can  guide  genuine  speculation  when  its  basis  is 
once  fully  ascertained.     This  distinction,  which  is  the  first  and 

First  general    greatest  of  our  general  conclusions,  involves  at  once 

Conclusion,  the  explanation  and  the  solution  of  the  lamentable 
antagonism  which  has  been  growing  up  for  three  centuries  between 
the  scientific  genius  and  the  philosophical, — the  one  having  claimed 
a  positivity,  and  the  other  a  generality,  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  reconciled.  Before  the  progression  of  the  human  race  was 
leferred  to  natural  laws,  men  neglected  the  consideration  of  gener- 
ality for  that  of  positivity,  because  the  generality  remained  connect- 
ed with  a  worn-out  system  which  had  to  be  discarded  before 
I)rogi*ess  could  be  made :  but  now  that  the  positive  character 
is  extended  to  all  orders  of  speculation,  sociological  conceptions 
may  resume  the  supremacy  which  belongs  to  their  nature,  and 
of  which  they  were  only  provisionally  deprived  during  the  last 
medieval  period,  by  the  temporary  exigencies  occasioned  by  the 
positive  evolution. 

We  have  seen,  throughout  this  Work,  that  Mathematical  science 
is  the  source  of  positivity:  but  we  have  also  seen  that  mathematical 
conceptions  are  by  their  nature  incapable  of  forming  a  genuine, 
complete,  and  universal  philosophy.  Yet  all  the  attempts  for  three 
centuries  past  to  constitute  a  philosophy  that  should  replace  that 
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which  was  worn  out  have  proceeded  on  the  mathematical  principle. 
Tlie  only  one  of  all  these  premature  attempts  which  deserves  eternal 
remembrance  on  account  of  its  services  is  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
which  furnished  the  type  of  those  that  followed,  while  very  superior 
to  them  all.  This  great  scheme,  which  laid  down  geometry  and 
mechanics  as  the  basis  of  universal  science,  happily  fostered  for  a 
century,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  inconveniences,  the  rise  of  posi- 
tivity  in  all  the  chief  departments  of  inorganic  philosophy :  but  it 
not  only  failed  to  include  moral  and  social  researches,  and  W4ift 
tlierefore  imperfect,  but  it  introduced  disturbance  into  the  simple 
biological  speculations,  which  has  not  even  yet  entirely  subsided. 
However  vast  might  be  the  progress  of  mathematical  theories,  they 
could  never  get  over  this  imperfection,  whicli  became  the  more 
manifest,  the  stronger  were  the  efforts  to  apply  them ;  and  by 
degrees  their  application  was  left  to  inferior  workers,  through  a 
confused,  but  increasing  sense  in  superior  minds  of  their  inaptitude. 
The  attempts  to  find  a  starting-point  in  the  physico-chemical 
sciences,  unjustifiable  as  they  were,  afford  evidence  of  the  need  that 
was  felt  of  a  universal  connection,  and  explain  why  even  philosophers, 
properly  so  called,  have  deserted  the  moral  and  social  point  of 
view  for  what  they  took  to  be  a  surer  basis.  The  fruitlessness  of 
the  notion  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  given  up  by  scientific  men, 
who  have  still  hoped,  with  every  accession  of  discovery,  to  find  their 
mathematical  principle  universally  applicable  at  last ;  and  the 
practical  effect  of  their  persuasion  was  simply  to  prejudice  them 
against  any  other  systematic  conception,  and  even  against  any 
portion  of  natural  philosophy  which  was  too  complex  to  be  brought 
under  mathematical  management.  This  is,  even  now,  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  philosophical  advancement ;  and  in  order  to 
see  how  alone  positive  speculations  may  be  brought  into  universal 
connection,  the  best  way  evidently  is  to  compare  the  opposite 
courses  of  proceeding, — the  mathematical  and  the  sociological. 

The  claims  of  the  mathematical  spirit  relate  chiefly  to  Method; 
yet,   as   scientific  logic   there   first  arose,  it  could     TheMathe- 
develop  all  its  characteristics  only  by  being  extended    maticai  eie- 
to  more  and  more  complex  subjects,  till,  through    '^^'^^• 
greater  and  greater  modification,  it  finally  entered  into  the  most 
difficult  speculations  of  all,  and  those  which  required  a  combination 
of  all  anterior  means  of  investigation,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
proper  to  themselves.     If,  then,  scientific  men  should  stand  forward 
to  represent  the   positive  attainments  made  in  their   respective 
sciences,  the  sociologists  would  be  the  only  ones  who  could  be 
regarded  as  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  positive  method, 
while  the  geometers  would  have  a  more  imperfect  conception  of  it 
than  any  others,  precisely  because  they  know  it  only  in  its  rudi- 
mentary state,  while  the  sociologists  alone  would  have  carried  it 
out  completely.    I  have  shown  how  the  relative  point  of  view,  in 
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opposition  to  the  absolute  spirit  of  the  old  pliilosophy,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  positive  philosophy ; — now,  this  relative  spirit 
is  scarcely  perceptible  at  all   in  mathematical  conceptions,— ^the 
extreme  facility  of  mathematical  deduction,  often  little  other  than 
technical  mechanism,  tending  to  deceive  us  as  to  the  real  scope  of 
our  knowledge.     There  is  no  lack  of  examples  among  geometers  of 
inquisition  into  subjects  wholly  inaccessible  to  human  reason  ;  nor 
of  obstinacy  in   substituting  argument  for  observation.      Sound 
biological  speculation,  on  the  contrary,  perceives  philosophy  to  rest 
on  an  historical  basis ;  and  this  fulfilment  of  the  first  condition  of 
positivism  suflSces  to  give  sociology  the  supremacy.     Again,  the 
sense  of  the  invariableness  of  natural  laws  cannot  be  much  developed 
in  mathematical  researches,  though  it  originated  there;  because 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  phenomena 
hardly  admits  of  a  full  and  practical  generalization  of  this  great 
philosophical    idea,   notwithstanding    the    valuable    confirmation 
arising  from  its  extension  to  celestial  phenomena.     Hence- it  is 
that  mathematicians  drop  the  supposition  of  natural  laws  ai  soon 
as  they  encounter  phenomena  of  any  considerable  degree  of  com- 
plexity, and  especially  when  human  action  is  in  any  way  concerned; 
iis  we  see  by  their  pretended  calculation  of  chances,  through  a 
special   ap])lication   of    mathematical  analysis, — an   extravagance 
which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  true  positivity,  but  from  which 
the  vulgar  of  our  algebraists  still  expect,  after  a  century  of  wasted 
labour,  the  perfecting  of  some  of  the  most  diflScult  of  human  studies. 
In  the  other  sciences  we  find  still  increasing  manifestations  of  the 
invariableness  of  natural  laws ;  but  in  sociology  alone  we  find  the 
full  illustration  of  it,  because  there  it  is  extended  to  the  most  com- 
plex of  all  events,  which  were  excluded  even   by  the  Cartesian 
j)liilosophy.     Whichever  way  we  look  at  the  positive  method,  we 
shall  perceive  the  eminent  logical  superiority  of  the  sociological 
over  the  mathematical  point  of  view.     All  the  logical  resources 
that  the  human  mind  can  employ  are  exemplified  in  mathematical 
j)ractice ;  but,  through  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  subjects  to 
which  tliey  are  applied,  the  most  important  of  the  means  cannot  be 
defined ;  and  their  scope  can  be  duly  estimated  only  when  their 
chief  destination  is  found,  amidst  the  diflSculties  of  an  increasing 
complexity  of  phenomena,  in  the  series  of  departments  of  natural 
philosophy.      A   reaction   ensues,   which   carmot    but    be   highly 
favourable  to  mathematical  science,  while  it  exposes  the  precise 
value  of  its  claims.     The  comparative  method  proper  to  biology, 
and  the  historical  method  proper  to  sociology,  are  the  two  greatest 
of  logical  creations,  achieved  in  the  face  of  extreme  scientific  difii- 
culties :  but  the  disgraceful  ignorance  of  almost  all  geometers  of 
these  two  transcendent  methods  of  logical  investigation  shows  that  it 
was  not  mathematics  that  furnished  the  conception,  though  some 
examples  of  them  may  be  found  in  mathematical  science,  fruitless 
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and  unintelligible  to  all  who  have  not  derived  them  from  their 
original  source.     So  much  for  the  logical  estimate. 

As  for  the  scientific, — the  superiority  of  the  sociological  spirit 
is  no  less  evident,  in  regard  to  the  universality  required.  Thougli 
the  geometrical  and  mechanical  point  of  view  is  universal,  in  as 
far  as  that  the  laws  of  extension  and  motion  operate,  in  an  element- 
ary way,  upon  all  phenomena  whatever,  yet,  however  valuable  may 
be  the  special  indications  thence  arising,  they  can  never,  even  in 
the  simplest  cases,  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  direct  study  of  Wie 
subject ;  and  that  direct  study  must  always  be  the  prepondemnt 
one.  The  mathematical  conditions  moreover  become  vague  and 
imperfect  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  case,  though  they 
can  never  be  absent,  and  must  always  be  taken  into  the  account, 
as  I  have  shown  by  my  estimate  of  astronomical  conditions  in 
sociology.  In  fact,  though  not  in  principle,  mathematical  science 
has  resUicted  its  claims  to  the  field  of  inorganic  philosophy,  scarcely 
even  obntemplating  the  admission  of  chemistry  in  some  remote 
future;  a  pretension  very  unlike  that  of  the  universality  which  was 
once  proposed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  other  guidance  in  moral  and 
social  pursuit ;  and  hence  the  confusion  and  barren  social  agitation 
of  modern  times.  If  restricted  to  the  inorganic  domain,  the 
supremacy  of  mathematics  becomes  much  less  injurious  :  but  even 
there  it  can  last  only  till  the  physicists  have  learned  to  take  the 
use  and  application  of  this  powerful  logical  instrument  into  their 
own  hands.  As  the  most  general  laws  of  inert  nature  must  remain 
for  ever  unknown  to  us,  from  our  inevitable  ignorance  of  cosmical 
facts,  properly  so  called,  the  mathematical  spirit  can  frequently 
handle  physical  questions  only  by  such  hypotheses  about  the  mode 
of  production  of  phenomena  as  I  have  before  exposed.  When  the 
repugnance  of  physicists  to  admit  geometers  to  solve  physical  pro- 
blems shall  have  taken  due  effect,  the  supposed  mathematical  phi- 
losophy, which  appeared,  two  centuries  ago,  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  field  of  human  speculation,  will  be  reduced  to  one 

1)roviuce  outside  its  own, — that  of  astronomy,  which  appears  to 
)elong  properly  to  it,  in  virtue  of  the  geometrical  and  mechanical 
nature  of  its  corresponding  problems.  Even  there,  if  we  go  to  the 
extremity  of  the  case,  the  mathematical  interference  in  astronomy 
has  a  precarious  and  forced  character,  which  will  prove  to  be  merely 
transitory.  It  is  certain  that  astronomical,  like  physical,  discovery 
has  been  much  impeded  by  the  intrusion  of  the  geometers,  who  do 
not  perceive,  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that  the 
pursuit  of  any  science  is  the  work  of  students  who  understand  the 
special  destination  of  the  instrument,  logical  or  material,  as  well  as 
its  structure.  The  mathematicians  would  reduce  the  whole  band 
of  physical  astronomers  to  the  rank  of  mere  settlers  of  certain 
coefficients,  to  the  serious  injury  of  astronomical  discovery.  In 
astronomy  itself,  then,  it  appears  that  the  sway  of  the  mathematical 
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spirit  is  likely,  not  to  increase,  but  rapidly  to  decline,  till  it  sliall 
l)e  at  lenjrtli  restricted  to  its  own  province  of  abstract  and  concrete 
raatheraatica.  It  is  only  owing  to  the  temporary  needs  of  the 
human  mind,  during  the  preparation  for  discarditig  the  old  phi- 
losophy, that  any  other  exi>ectation  was  ever  justifiable. 

From  these  considerations  I  have  been  able  to  show,  at  least  in* 
the  way  of  exclusion,  that,  on  both  logical  and  scientific  grounds, 
the  sociologicjil  spirit  must  be  recognized  as  supreme,  even  without 
any  elaborate  contrast  of  its  high  aptitudes  for  universal  direction 
with  the  impotence  proper  to  the  mathematical  spirit.     As  the 
science  is  newly  created,  and  now  first  proposed,   this  is  not  the 
{)]ace  to  exhibit  at  length  its  certain  reactionary  effects  on  the  other 
sciences ;  nor  would  the  few  special  examples  which  might  already- 
be  cited  meet  with  due  appreciation  till  our  mental  habits  are 
somewhat  improved :  so  that  it  is  chiefly  d  priori,  under  sound 
])hilosophical  regulation,  that  the  rational  supremacy  of  the  socio- 
logical spirit  over  every  other  kind,  or  rather  degree,  of  the  scientific 
spirit  may  be  established:  but  the  immediate  grounds  of  this  pro- 
cedure are  so  unquestionable  that  they  cannot  but  be  assented  to 
by  all  duly-prepared  minds. 

The  only  really  universal  point  of  view  is  the  human,  or,  speak- 
The  Soeioiogi-  iug  morc  cxactly,  the  social.  This  is  the  only  one 
caiefemeiii.  which  rccurs  and  is  perpetually  renewed,  in  every 
department  of  thought ;  in  regard  to  the  external  world  as  well  Jis 
to  Man.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  conceive  of  the  rights  of  the  socio- 
logical spirit  to  supremacy,  we  have  only  to  regard  all  our  concep- 
tions, as  I  have  explained  before,  as  so  many  necessary  results  of  a 
series  of  determinate  ]>hase8,  proper  to  our  mental  evolution,  personal 
and  collective,  taking  place  according  to  invariable  laws,  statical 
and  dynamical,  which  rational  observation  is  competent  to  disclose. 
Since  philosophers  have  begun  to  meditate  deeply  on  intellectual 
phenomena,  they  have  always  been  more  .or  less  convinced,  in  spite 
of  all  prepossession,  of  the  inevitable  reality  of  these  fundamental 
laws ;  for  their  existence  is  always  supposed  in  every  study,  in  which 
any  conclusion  whatever  would  be  impossible  if  the  formation  and 
variation  of  our  opinions  were  not  subject  to  a  regular  order,  inde- 
pendent of  our  will,  and  the  pathological  change  of  which  is  known 
to  be  in  no  way  arbitrary.  But,  besides  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  and  its  vicious  management  hitherto,  human  reason 
being  capable  of  growth  only  in  social  circumstances,  it  is  clear 
that  no  decisive  discovery  could  be  made  in  this  wav  till  societv 
should  have  attained  a  generality  of  view  which  was  not  possible 
till  our  day.  *  Imperfect  as  sociological  study  may  yet  be,  it  furnishes 
us  with  a  principle  which  justifies  and  guides  its  intervention, 
scientific  and  logical,  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  speculative 
system,  which  can  thus  alone  be  brought  into  unity.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  mere  existence  of  this  book  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to 
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tlie  reality  and  fertility  of  the  new  general  philosophy  ;  for  it  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  the  whole  range  of  sciences  suhjected  to  one 
point  of  view,  without  interference  with  the  inde[)endence  of  any, 
and  with  a  confirmation  instead  of  a  weakening  of  their  respective 
characters,  hy  the  power  of  a  single  thought — hy  the  application  of 
a  single  general  law.  Brief  as  my  expositions  have  necessarily 
been,  thoughtful  readers  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  new  light, 
generated  by  the  creation  of  Sociology,  cast  upon  all  the  forego- 
ing sciences.  Considering  the  inorganic  sciences  alone,  in  which 
such  philosophical  intervention  is  most  questioned,  we  shall  find 
the  following  results : — 

1.  In  Chemistry,  the  conception  of  facultative  dualism,  by  which 
diflSculties  in  high  chemical  speculation  may  be  dealt  with  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  insurmountable : 

2.  In  Physics,  the  foundation  of  a  sound  theory  of  scientific 
hypotjigses,  for  want  of  which  the  positivity  of  the  leading  concej)- 
tionswas  seriously  impaired: 

3.  In  Astronomy,  the  just  estimate  of  sidereal  astronomy,*  and 
the  reduction  of  our  researches  to  our  own  system : 

4.  In  Mathematics,  the  rectification  of  the  bases  of  Eational 
Mechanics,  of  the  whole  system  of  geometrical  conceptions,  and  of 
the  first  procedures  of  analysis,,  ordinary  and  transcendental. 

All  these  improvements,  tending  alike  to  consolidation  and 
advancement,  are  due,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  historical  view  proper  to  sociology ;  the  only  view  which  per-  . 
raits  our  first  and  constant  attention  to  be  given  to  the  statical  and 
dynamical  working  out  of  questions  relating  to  the  respective 
constitution  of  the  various  parts  of  natural  philosophy. 

We  may  thus  fairly  decide  that  tiie  philosophical  principle  of 
unity  is  afforded  by  Sociology,  and  not  by  Mathematics.  As  the 
varying  constitution  of  the  speculative  class  necessarily  represents 
the  corresponding  situation  of  the  human  mind  in  general,  the 
nascent  positivism  of  the  last  three  centuries  has  given  to  the 
mathematicians  more  and  more  of  that  authority  which,  till  the 
end  of  the  medieval  period,  had  belonged  to  moral  and  social 
researches.  This  provisional  anomaly  will  now  come  to  an  end ; 
for,  when  sociological  theory  has  once  reached  the  positive  state, 
there  is  nothing  except  the  opposition  of  the  ignorant  and  the  in- 
terested, to  prevent  the  human  view  from  resuming  its  natural  place 
at  the  head  of  all  human  speculation.  I  have  said  that  this  con- 
clusion was  not  only  the  first  but  the  greatest :  and  in  fact,  the 
question  of  supremacy  is  the  only  one  important  to  decide,  at  the 
point  that  we  have  now  reached.  The  only  possible  alternative  is 
now  decided,  by  considerations  drawn  from  abstract  science  alone, 
according  to  the  original  conditions  of  this  Work ; — that  abstract 
science  which,  after  Bacon,  I  have  called  the  First  Philosophy, 

*  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  153,  note. 
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because  it  is  the  basis  of  all  speculation  whatever;  but  the  same 
decision  may  be  reached  by  considerations  of  concrete  science,  and 
even  by  aesthetic  contemplation :  for  the  sociological  organization 
of  positive  philosophy  favours  their  expansion ;  whereas  the  mathe- 
matical mode,  if  fully  carried  out,  would  be  fatal  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  first  order  of  evidence, — if  abstract  science  must 
be  the  main  subject  of  speculative  study,  it  must  serve  as  the  basis 
of  concrete  science,  which   can   acquire  rationality  only  by  the 
ascertainment  and  due  description  of  the  philosophical  elements 
concerned ;  and  the  mathematical  spirit,  urged  too  far,  and  coun- 
tenancing the  use  of  analysis  alone,  is  incompatible  with  the  reality 
and  concentration  necessary  to  the  study  of  the  existence  of  actual 
beings.     The  sociological  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  while  duly  preserv- 
ing its  abstract  character,  is  highly  favourable,  by  both  complexity 
of  subject  and  generality  of    view,  to  the    mental  dispositions 
requisite  for   the  rational  cultivation  of  natural  history,   which 
indeed  is,  from  its  human  and  synthetic  character,  much  more  con- 
genial with  sociology  than  with  any  other  fundamental  science, — 
not  excepting  even  biology.     The  general  interests  of  concrete  study 
require  therefore  that  the  direction  of  abstract  philosophy  should 
reside  in  the  science  in  which  the  inconveniences  of  abstractness 
are  reduced  to  the  utmost,  in  virtue  of  the  most  complete  reality  of 
the  habitual  point  of  view.     The  same  considerations  apply  to  the 
aesthetic  case.     The  sociological  mode  must  be  fittest  to  regulate 
the  subordination  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  :  and  the  scientific  spirit  most  disposed  to  unity  must  be 
most  suitable  to  the  synthetic  character  of  aesthetic  contemplation, 
which  always,  perceptibly  or  not,  relates  to  the  emotions  of  the 
human  being.     If  the  positive  philosophy  has  been  often  reproaclied 
with  its  anti-aesthetic  character,  it  is  owing  to  the  sway  of  the 
mathematical  spirit  for  three  centuries, — the  dispersive  and  mechani- 
cal tendency  of  which  affords  fair  ground  for  the  .reproach.     By 
its  contrasting  charagter  of  true  and  fertile  unity,  the  sociological 
philosophy  will  prove  itself  more  favourable  to  Art  than  the  theo- 
logical, even  in  the  polytheistic  period.     The  positive  spirit,  in  its 
sociological  form,  undertakes  to  disclose  the  general  laws  of  the 
human  evolution,  of  which  the  aesthetic  evolution  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements ;  and  the  requisite  historical  process  is  eminently 
adapted  to  exhibit  the  relation  which  must  ever  subordinate  the 
sentiment  of  ideal  perfection  to  the  idea  of  real  existence  :  and  by 
discarding  henceforth  all   superhuman  intervention,   sociological 
philosophy  will  establish  an  irreversible  agreement  between  the 
aesthetic  and  scientific  points  of  view. 

There  may  be  somewhat  more  doubt  in  regard  to  the  remaining 
case, — that  of  Industry ;  because,  depending  as  it  does  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  inorganic  world,  geometrical  and  mechanical  first, 
and  then  physical  and  chemical, — it  may  appear  to  be  in  danger  of 
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abaudoDinent  if  the  mathematical  spirit  loses  its  rank  in  scientific 
speculation.  I  might  allege,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  would  bo 
no  great  harm  in  retarding  the  progress  of  a  kind  of  activity 
which,  from  its  facility,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  commonest 
inclinations,  threatens  to  absorb  all  others  that  are  more  noble. 
There  can  never  be  any  serious  apprehension  that  the  growth  ot* 
ideas  and  feelings  suitable  to  a  renovated  social  condition  will  pro- 
ceed so  fast  and  so  far  as  to  occasion  any  dangerous  industrial 
negligence :  and  if  such  a  thing  could  happen,  the  new  philosophy, 
occupying  the  true  point  of  view,  would  suflSciently  rectify  the 
fault.  The  mathematicians  may  be  incapable  of  estimating  social 
researches,  but  sociologists  are  free  from  their  blindness,  and  can 
never  possibly  underrate  mathematical  labours.  Again,  we  stand 
in  much  greater  need,  for  industrial  advancement,  of  a  better  use 
of  means  already  acquired  than  of  the  unregulated  accumulation  of 
new  ones :  so  that  the  restraint  of  synthetic  tendencies  is  precisely 
the  safeguard  that  we  want  against  the  desultory  enterprises  of 
wild  analytical  impulses :  and  thus  again  is  the  sociological  regime 
more  favourable  than  the  mathematical  to  material  improvement. 
Once  more,  when  the  action  of  man  upon  nature  is  duly  systema- 
tized under  the  new  body  of  doctrine,  it  must  be  done  under  the 
guidance  of  sociological  philosophy,  which  alone  is  able  to  combine 
all  the  scientific  aspects  requisite  for  the  great  work, — the  condi- 
tions and  difficulties  of  which  are  yet  scarcely  suspected  by  our 
engineers,  as  I  hinted  in  my  former  volume.  Near  the  beginning 
of  that  volume  I  pointed  out  the  true  principle  which  must  regu- 
late the  agreement  between  contemplation  and  action :  and  this 
reference  must  suffice,  under  my  inability  to  go  further  into  the 
subject  here.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  supremacy  of  sociological 
philosophy  over  the  mathematical  is  confirmed  by  all  concrete, 
SBsthetic,  and  technical  considerations.  The  toilsome  and  pro- 
tracted preparation  by  which  this  position  must  be  attained  is 
shown  by  the  whole  economy  of  this  Work;  and  especially  by  the 
expositions  of  this  volume.  The  vigour  and  patience  requisite 
for  the  scientific  and  logical  preparation,  and  for  the  ability  to 
connect  special  progress  with  the  general  movement,  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  ease  with  which  mathematicians  qualify 
themselves  for  the  authority  which  they  claim.  A  few  years  spent 
in  pursuing  one  kind  of  studies,  so  simple  as  to  be  accessible  to 
average  ability,  are  the  mathematical  qualification.;  but  the  result 
has  been,  in  tiie  most  triumphant  days  of  mathematical  ambition, 
a  supremacy  more  apparent  than  real,  and  wholly  destitute,  amidst 
all  its  pretensions  to  scientific  universality,  of  the  practical  reality 
which  belongs  to  sociological  ascendency. 

This  unity,  thus  established  and  regarded  both  historically  and 
dogmatically,  puts  an  end  to  the  long  and  fatal  antagonism  be- 
tween the  conceptions  which  relate  to  Man,  and  those  which 
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concern  the  external  world.  Hitherto  they  have  been  concluded 
Solves arua-  to  be  irreconcilable;  but  my  philosophical  solii- 
gonisiM.  tion  combincs  them  entirely  and  for  ever.     I  need 

not  repeat  the  history  of  this  antagonism,  from  the  first  antipathy 
between  the  theological  and  positive  spirit,  owing  to  their  assump- 
tion of  the  opposite  points  of  view,  through  the  Cartesian  com- 
promise, and  the  struggles  of  the  mathematical  philosophy  with 
expiring  theology  and  metaphysics,  up  to  the  present  hour,  when 
the  solution  is  ofiered  by  the  extension  of  the  positive  spirit  to 
moral  and  social  speculation,  afibrding  all  the  positivity  of  the  one 
and  all  the  generality  of  the  other.     With  this  antagonism  dis- 
appears that  other  fatal  one,  closely  implicated  with  it,  by  which 
intellectual  progress  appeared  to  be  contradictory  to  moral  progress. 
The  state  of  things  under  which  mental  requirements  gradually 
prevailed  over  moral  needs,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
transition, — and  it  was  its  most  deplorable  condition.     The  more 
deplorable  that  condition,  the  more  regard  is  due  to  the  philosophy 
which  alone  can  resolve  the  antagonism.     We  have  seen  how  this 
])hilosophy  takes  up  the  best  woik  of  Catholicism,  where  Catholi- 
cism let  it  drop,  through  its  connection  with  a  worn-out  system. 
The  natural  preponderance  of  Morals  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
nscribable  to  the  positive  system,  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  the 
eflScacy  of  the  intellectual,  as  of  the  social  evolution ;  for  indifier- 
ence  to  moral  conditions,   so  far  from  corresponding  with   the 
exigencies  of  intellectual  conditions,  is  a  growing  impediment  to 
their  fulfilment,  inasmuch  as  it  impairs  the  sincerity  and  dignity 
of  speculative  efforts,  already  too  subserWent  to  personal  ambition, 
80  as  to  destroy,  in  course  of  time,  the  very  germ  of  genuine 
scientific  progress.     To  make  this  connection  perfectly  clear,  it  is 
necessary  to  strip  away  the  last  metaphysical  illusions,  and  show 
what  is  the  true  human  point  of  view, — that  it  is  not  individual 
but  social ;  for  under  either  the  statical  or  the  dynamical  aspect, 
Man  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  there  is  nothing  real  but  Humanity, 
regarded  intellectually  or,  yet  more,  morally.     It  is  only  through 
its  holding  this  view,  that  the  theological  philosophy  has  retained 
any  of  its  influence  to  this  day  ;  and  the  i'ate  of  the  metaphysical 
philosopliy  is  decided  by  its  inability  to  treat  of  Man  otherwise 
.    than  individually.     The  same  vice  marked  the  positive   system, 
while  it  was  directed  by  the  mathematical  spirit  alone ;  and  this 
compelled  philosophers,  as  Cabanis  and  Gall,  for  instance,  to  fix  on 
biology  as  the  centre  of  scientific  unity.     This  was  so  far  a  good  as 
that  it  brought  the  modern  centre  of  organization  much  nearer  to 
its  real  seat ;  but  it  would  not  answer  further  than  for  a  necessary 
transition ;  ^;nd  it  protracted  the  old  intellectual  system  by  impeding 
the  development  of  sound  social  speculation,  which  it  looked  upon 
as  merely  a  natural  corollary  of  biological  studies.     Whether  the 
science  of  the  individual  is  instituted  metaphysically  or  positively, 
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it  must  be  utterly  ineffectual  for  the  construction  of  any  general 
philosophy,  because  it  is  excluded  from  the  only  universal  point 
of  view.  The  evolution  of  the  individual  mind  can  disclose  no 
essential  law  :  and  it  can  afford  neither  indications  nor  verifications 
of  any  value  unless  brought  under  the  methods  of  observation 
taught  by  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind  in  general.  Thus,  the 
biologiciil  phase  is  only  the  last  introductory  stage,  as  each  of  the 
preceding  sciences  had  been  before,  to  the  development  of  the 
positive  spirit,  by  which  its  own  scientific  and  logical  constitution 
must  be  consolidated.  The  preparation  being  fully  accomplished, 
and  the  positive  spirit  having  reached  the  last  degree  of  generality, 
we  may  judge  of  its  claims  by  comparing  it  with  the  programme 
drawn  so  powerfully  by  Descartes  and  Bacon,  whose  chief  philo- 
sophical aspirations  are  thus  found  to  be  united  in  their  fulfilment, 
however  incompatible  they  once  appeared.  Descartes  denied  him- 
self all  social  research,  as  we  have  seen,  to  devote  himself  to 
inorganic  speculation,  from  which  he  knew  that  the  universal 
method  must  take  its  rise;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Bacon  applied 
himself  to  the  renovation  of  social  theories,  to  which  he  referred 
the  advancement  of  natural  science.  The  tendency  of  Hobbes  was 
the  same ;  and  he  was  the  type  of  the  school.  The  two  procedures, 
complementary  to  each  other,  accorded,  the  one  to  intellectual 
demands  and  the  other  to  political  needs,  a  too  exclusive  prepon- 
derance which  must  reduce  both  to  a  merely  provisional  rank, — 
useful  as  both  were  in  their  place.  Descartes  directed  the  agency 
of  the  positive  spirit  in  inorganic  science :  and  Hobbes  brought  to 
light  the  germs  of  true  social  science,  besides  assisting  to  overthrow 
the  ancient  system,  which  must  be  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
the  new.  The  one  method  prepared  the  general  position  of  the 
final  question,  and  the  other  opened  logical*  access  to  its  solution. 
This  work  results  from  the  combination  of  the  two  evolutions, 
determined  under  the  influences  of  the  great  social  crisis,  by  the 
extension  of  the  positive  spirit  to  subjects  verging  on  social  research. 
Thus,  the  new  operation  consists  in  completing  the  doublq  initiatoiy 
procedure  of  Descartes  and  Bacon,  by  fulfilling  the  two  conditions, 
indispensable,  though  long  seeming  irreconcilable,  adopted  by  the 
two  chief  schools  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  positive  phi- 
losophy. H 
8uch  is  the  relation  of  this  solution  to  the  present  and  the  past. 
As  to  the  future, — I  need  not  point  out  the  unreason-  ^pir\jt  of  the 
ableness  of  any  fears  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Method, 
sociological  philosophy  can  injure  any  of  the  anterior  sciences. 
That  supremacy  would  be  compromised  by  the  neglect  of  any  one 
of  them,  even  if  such  neglect  were  possible.  It  may  and  will  be 
the  case  that  irrational  and  undisciplined  labours  wMl  meet  with 
less  favour  and  less  impunity  than  hitherto ;  and  also  that  the 
highest  scientific  capacity,  and  the  most  earnest  public  attention, 
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will  1)6  directed  to  sociological  researches,  as  the  best  ability  and 
interest  always  are  at  the  command  of  the  needs  of  their  time. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  lament  in  either  of  these  results.  As  to 
the  effect  on  private  education,  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  anxiety. 
The  sociological  theory  requires  that  the  education  of  the  individual 
should  be  a  reproduc^on,  rapid, but  accurate,  of  that  of  the  race. 
Ill  his  brief  career,  he  must  pass  through  the  three  stages  which 
an  aggiegate  of  nations  has  wrought  out  with  infinite  comparative 
slowness ;  and  if  any  material  part  of  the  experience  is  evaded,  his 
training  will  be  abortive.  For  the  individual  then,  as  for  the  race, 
mathematical  speculation  will  be  the  cradle  of  rational  positivity ; 
and  the  claims  of  geometers  are  certain,  therefore,  of  just  considera- 
tion,— ^and  the  more,  as  the  order  and  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the 
human  mind  become  better  understood.  But  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  cradle  is  not  a  throne ;  and  that  the  first  demand  of 
positivity,  in  its  humblest  degree,  is  to  have  free  way,  and  to  pursue 
it  up  to  the  point  of  universality,  which  is  the  only  limit  of  genuine 
education. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  prove  the  fitness  of  the 
positive  philosophy  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  methods  of  con- 
necting our  various  8j)eculations, — the  one  taking  Man  and  the 
other  the  external  world  for  its  starting-point.  Here  we  find  the 
solution  of  the  great  logical  conflict  which,  from  the  tiwe  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  has  attended  the  entire  evolution,  intellectual 
and  social,  of  the  human  race;  and  which,  once  indispensable  to 
the  double  preparatory  movement,  has  since  been  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  destination. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  spirit  of  the  positive  method,  I 
have  to  indicate  briefly  its  nature  and  destination,  and  then  its 
institution  and  development,  in  its  complete  and  indivisible  state ; 
that  its  attributes,  hitherto  spontaneous,  may  be  duly  systematized, 
from  tiie  sociological  point  of  view. 

The  Positive  philosophy  is  distinguished  from  the  ancient,  as 
Nature,  of        WG  have  seeu  throughout,  by  nothing  so  much  as  its 
the  Method.      rejection  of  all  inquiring  into  causes,  first  and  final; 
and  its  confining  research  to  the  invariable  relations  which  consti- 
tute natural  laws.     Though  this  mature  view  is  yet  too  recent  to 
be  fully  incorporated  with  all  our  studies,  it  is  applied  to  every 
class  of  elementary  conceptions,  and  is  firmly  established  in  regard 
to  the  most  simple  and  perfect, — showing  that  a  similar  prevalence 
in  the  more  complex  and  incomplete  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 
The  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  research  being  thus  attained,  the 
next  step  was  to  determine  the  respective  offices  of  observation  and 
reasoning,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  empiricism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  mysticism  on  the  other.     We  have  accordingly  sanctioned,  in 
the  one  relation,  the  now  popular  maxim  of  Bacon,  that  observed 
,  facts  are  the  only  basis  of  sound  speculation ;  so  that  we  agree  to 
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what  I  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, — tliat  no  proposition  that 
is  not  finally  reducible  to  the  enunciation  of  a  fact,  particular  or 
general,  can  ofier  any  real  and  intelligible  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  repudiated  the  practice  of  reduciug  spience  to  an 
accumulation  of  desultory  facts,  asserting  that  science,  as  distin- 
guished from  learning,  is  essentially  comppsed,  not  of  facts,  but  of 
laws,  so  that  no  separate  fact  can  be  incorporated  with  science  till 
it  has  been  connected  with  some  other,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  some 
justifiable  hypothesis.  Besides  that  sound  theoretical  inquiry  into 
indications  are  necessary  to  control  and  guide  obser-  ^«^*- 
vation,  the  positive  spirit  is  for  ever  enlarging  the  logical  province 
at  the  expense  of  the  experimental,  by  substituting  the  prevision  of 
phenomena  more  and  more  for  the  direct  exploration  of  them ;  and 
scientific  progress  essentially  consists  in  gradually  diminishing  the 
number  of  distinct  and  independent  laws,  while  extending  their 
mutual  connection.  I  have  explained  before  that  our  geometers 
have  been  led,  by  contemplating  only  the  wonderful  scope  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  exaggerating  even  that,  to  expect  and  strive 
after  an  impracticable  unity.  Our  intellectual  weakness,  and  the 
scientific  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  cope,  will  always  leave 
us  in  the  midst  of  irreducible  laws,  even  in  regard  to  the  interior  of 
each  science.  The  universality  which  is  proper  to  the  sociological 
poiixfe  of  view  instructs  us  how  to  establish  as  wide  a  connection  as 
our  means  admit,  without  vepressing  the  spirit  of  each  science  under 
a  factitious  mathematical  concentration.  In  this  way,  while  sound 
generalization  will  be  for  ever  reducing  the  number  of  really  inde- 
pendent laws,  it  will  not  be 'forgotten  that  such  progress  can  have 
no  value  whatever,  except  in  its  subordination  to  the  reality  of  the 
conceptions  which  guide  it. 

The  next  important  feature  of  the  positive  method  is  the 
accordance  of  its  speculative  conclusions  with  the  Accordance 
development  of  popular  good  sense.  The  time  is  with  common 
past  for  speculation,  awaiting  divine  information,  to  '^^^' 
look  down  upon  the  modest  course  of  popular  wisdom.  As  long  as 
philosophers  were  searching  into  causes,  while  the  multitude  were 
observing  indications,  there  was  nothing  in  common  between  them: 
but  now  that  philosophers  are  inquiring  for  laws,  their  loftiest 
speculations  are  in  essential  combination  with  the  simplest  popular 
notions,  differing  in  degree  of  mental  occupation,  but  not  in  kind. 
I  have  repeatedly  declared  in  this  work  that  the  philosophical  spirit 
is  simply  a  methodical  extension  of  popular  good  sense  to  all  subjects 
accessible  to  human  reason, — practical  wisdom  having  been  unques- 
tionably the  agency  by  which  the  old  speculative  methods  have 
been  converted  into  sound  ones,  by  human  contemplations  having 
been  recalled  to  their  true  objects,  and  subjected  to  due  conditions. 
The  positive  method  is,  like  the  theological  and  metaphysical,  no 
invention  of  any  special  mind,  but  the  product  of  the  general  mind;^ 
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and  the  positive  philosopher  takes  the  spontaneous  wisdom  of  man- 
kind for  his  radical  type,  and  generalizes  and  systematizes  it,  by 
extending  it  to  abstract  speculations,  which  have  thus  obtained  the 
advancement  that  they  exhibit,  both  in  their  nature  and  treatment. 
It  is  only  by  the  iwpular  determination  that  the  field  of  scientific 
research  can  be  marked  out,  because  that  determination  alone  can  -^ 
be  t)erfectly  and  cerUiinly  free  from  personal  bias  of  every  kind,  and 
directed  upon  impressions  common  to  all  men ;  and  it  is  in  fact 
im[)ossible  to  conceive  of  either  the  origin  or  the  final  unanimous 
propagation  of  positive  speculations  apart  from  the  general  impulse 
and  interest  in  them.  The  commonest  facts  are,  as  I  have  often 
said,  the  most  important,  in  all  orders  of  knowledge ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  best  instrumentalities  of  rational  positivity  are  the 
systematized  logical  procedures  given  out  by  common  sensa  We 
see  how  modern  psychology,  setting  out  from  the  opposite  point, — 
from  the  dogmatic  formation  of  the  first  principles  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  proceeding  to  analyse  complex  phenomena  by  the  method 
which  we  now  reject  in  the  case  of  the  simplest, — has  never  yet,  with 
all  its  toil  and  perplexity,  risen  to  the  level  of  popular  knowledge 
derived  from  general  experience.  Public  reason  determines  the 
aim  as  well  as  tlie  origin  of  science ; — directing  it  towards  previsions 
which  relate  to  general  needs ;  as  when,  for  instance,  the  foimder 
of  astronomy  foresaw  that,  as  a  whole,  it  would  afford  a  rational 
determination  of  the  longitudes,  though  that  result  was  not  realized 
till  Hipparclius  had  been  dead  two  thousand- years.  The  proper 
task  of  positive  philosophers  is  then  simply  to  institute  and  develop 
the  intermediate  processes  which  are  to  connect  the  two  extremes 
indicated  by  popular  wisdom  ;  and  the  real  superiority  of  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  over  common  sense  results  from  its  special  and 
continuous  application  to  familiar  speculations,  duly  abstracting 
them,  iiscertaiiiing  their  relations,  and  then  generalizing  and 
co-ordinating  them  ; — this  last  process  being  the  one  in  which 
popular  wisdom  fails  the  most,  as  we  see  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  majority  of  men  entertain  incompatible  notions.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive that  positive  science  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  a  vast  general 
elaboration,  both  spontaneous  and  systematic,  in  which  the  whole 
human  race  has  borne  its  share,,  led  on  by  the  specially  contem- 
plative class.  The  theological  view  was  widely  different  from  this ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  positive  pliilosophy 
that  it  implicates  the  thinking  multitude  with  the  scientific  few  in 
the  general  progress, — not  only  past  but  future ;  showing  how 
familiar  a  social  incorporation  is  reserved  for  a  speculative  system 
which  is  a  simple  extension  of  general  wisdom.  And  here  we 
recognize  a  fresh  evidence  that  the  sociological  point  of  view  is  the 
only  philosophical  one. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  fundamental  principle  of  sound 
pliilosophy  being  the  subjection  of  all  phenomena  to  invariable  laws, 
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that  I  need  advert  to  it  here  only  because  it  must  occupy  its 
)>lace  in  the  statement  of  our  general  conclusions.  Conception  of 
We  have  seen  how  late  and  partial  was  the  develop-  natural  laws, 
nient  of  the  germs  of  this  truth  ;  how  the  principle  was  long  recog- 
nized only  in  geometrical  and  numerical  iubjects,  which  seemed 
naturally  placed  beyond  the  theological  pale  that  included  every- 
thing else :  how  it  began  to  show  its  value  when  it  made  its  way 
iato  astronomy  :  how  it  afforded  the  intellectual  ground  of  transition 
from  polytheism  to  monotheism :  how  it  was  introduced,  by  means 
of  alchemy  and  astrology,  into  physico-chemical  speculations  :  how 
scholasticism  then  took  it  up,  and  extended  it  into  a  new  field  by 
its  transient  doctrine  of  a  Providence  submitting  its  action  to  rules : 
a  doctrine  which,  by  its  apparent  reconciling  tendency,  has  protected 
the  positive  piinciple  to  this  day,  while  it  was  spreading  through 
all  the  provinces  of  inorganic  philosophy,  and  taking  possession 
at  last  of  the  science  of  Man,  with  all  his  intellectual  and  moral 
attributes.  Here  its  progress  stopped,  till  I  extended  it  to  social 
phenomena.  Some  metaphysical  speculation  there  has  been  about 
the  existence  of  general  laws  of  society ;  but  their  germs  have  never 
been  brought  to  light,  nor  their  application  to  the  most  common 
and  interesting  phenomena  been  exhibited ;  but  the  exposition 
niadft  in  this  work  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  universal  presence  of  the 
principle,  the  generality  of  which  is  in  the  way  henceforth  of  being 
))roved,  both  by  its  philosophical  ascendency  and  its  agreement  with 
the  general  mind,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  thinking  men.  Nothing 
but  the  protracted  influence  of  monotheistic  conceptions  could  have 
thus  long  prevented  its  universal  acceptance  amidst  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  law  afforded  by  the  fulfilment  of  rational 
human  prevision ;  and  now,  the  nascent  discovery  of  sociological 
laws  will  extinguish  all  remaining  opposition  by  withdrawing  its 
last  province  from  theological  explanation,  and  uniting  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  empire  of  human  knowledge.  While  completing  and 
consolidating  the  great  mental  revolution  begun  by  the  preceding 
sciences,  this  sociological  recognition  of  laws  perfects  the  conception 
of  law  in  all  the  other  provinces,  by  securing  to  them  that  indepen- 
dence in  the  case  of  each  science  which  they  could  not  obtaiu  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  mathematical  spirit ;  for,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  an  indirect  consequence,  in  the  later  sciences,  of  their 
action  in  the  earlier,  and  as  even  growing  weaker  and  more  remote, 
they  are  suddenly  reinforced  in  importance  and  dignity  by  being  found 
in  full  action  in  a  region  inaccessible  to  mathematical  conceptions. 
The  sense  of  the  presence  of  invariable  laws,  which  first  arose  in 
the  mathematical  province,  is  fully  matured  and  developed  in  high 
sociological  speculation,  by  which  it  is  carried  on  to  universality. 

As  to  the  scientific  nature  of  these  laws,  our  ignorance  of  any- 
thing beyond  phenomena  compels  us  to  make  a  distinction  which 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  our  power  of  previaion  under  any 
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laws,  but  which  divides  them  into  two  classes,  for  practical  nse. 
Our  positive  method  of  connecting  phenomena  is  by  one  or*<ilt]ber 
of  two  relations, — that  of  simih'tude  or  that  of  succession,— the 
mere  fact  of  such  resemblance  or  succession  being  all  that  we  can 
pretend  to  know ;  and  all  that  we  need  to  know ;  for  this  perception 
comprehends  all  knowledge,  wliich  consists  in  elucidating  something 
by  something  else, — in  now  explaining  and  now  foreseeing  certain 
phenomena  by  means  of  the  resemblance  or  sequence  of  other  phe- 
nomena. Such  prevision  applies  to  past,  present,  and  future  alike, 
consisting  as  it  does  simply  in  knowing  events  in  virtue  of  their 
relations,  and  not  by  direct  observation.  This  general  distinction 
between  the  laws  of  resemblance  and  those  of  succession  has  been 
employed  in  this  work  in  the  equivalent  form  of  the  statical  and 
dynamical  study  of  subjects, — that  is,  the  study  of  their  existence  first, 
and  then  of  their  action.  This  distinction  is  not  due  to  mathematics, 
in  the  geometrical  part  of  which  it  cannot  exist.  It  only  begins  to 
be  possible  in  the  mechanical  portion  of  mathematics ;  manifests  its 
character  when  the  study  of  living  bodies  is  arrived  at,  and  organiz- 
ation and  life  are  separately  considered ;  and  finally,  is  completely 
established  in  sociological  science,  where  it  attains  its  full  practical 
use  in  its  correspondence  with  the  ideas  of  order  and  of  progress. 

Logically  considered,  these  laws  offer  one  more  distinction, 
according  as  their  source  is  experimental  or  logical.  The  force  and 
dignity  of  the  laws  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  different  degrees 
of  credit  attached  to  the  modes  of  ascertaining  them.  And  it  is 
usually  a  mistake  to  assign  different  degrees  of  credit  to  two 
modes  of  ascertainment  which  are  necessary  to  each  other,  and 
each  preferable  in  some  portion  or  other  of  the  field  of  know- 
ledge. What  the  one  finds,  the  other  confirms  and  elucidates; 
what  the  one  indicates,  the  other  searches  for  and  finds.  The  posi- 
tive system  requires,  on  the  whole,  that  deduction  should  be  pre- 
ferred for  special  researches,  and  induction  reserved  for  fundamental 
laws.  The  different  sciences  present  varying  facilities  for  the 
application  of  the  two  methods,  of  which  I  will  only  briefly  say 
that  they  go  far  to  compensate  each  other.  Sociology,  for  instance, 
might  seem  to  be  too  complex  for  the  deductive  method,  and  at 
the  same  time  less  adapted  to  the  inductive  than  the  simpler  sciences 
which  admit  of  the  broadest  extension  of  positive  argumentation : 
yet,  through  the  dependence  of  the  more  complex  sciences  on  thq 
simpler,  the  latter  yield  a  'priori  considerations  to  the  former, 
which  actually  render  the  greater  number  of  fundamental  ideas 
deductive,  which  would  be  inductive  in  sciences  that  are  more 
independent.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  more  recent 
sciences,  which  are  the  more  complex,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
born  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  human  mind,  when  mental 
habits  are  improved  by  a  stronger  prevalence  of  the  philosophical 
spirit.     Thus,  if  a  comparison  were  fairly  established  between  the 
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first. find  kst  terms  of  the  scale  of  sciences,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
thai" -sociological  science,  though  only  established  by  this  book, 
already  rivals  mathematical  science  itself,  not  in  precision  and 
fecundity,  but  in  positivity  and  rationality,  -It  is  more  completely 
emancipated  from  metaphysical  influence ;  and  it  is  so  interconnected 
as  to  issue  in  unity,  as  I  have  shown  by  deducing  from  a  single  law 
the  general  explanation  of  each  of  the  successive  phases  of  the 
human  evolution.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  this  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  anterior  sciences,  except  the  perfect  systematiza- 
tion  achieved  by  Lagrange  in  his  theory  of  equilibrium  and  motion, 
with  regard  to  a  subject  much  less  difficult  and  much  better  pre- 
pared :  and  this  proves  the  natural  aptitude  of  sociology  for  a  more 
complete  co-ordination,  notwithstanding  its  recency  and  complexity 
in  virtue  simply  of  its  natural  position  at  the  close  of  the  encyclo- 
paBdical  scale. 

These  considerations  point  out  to  us  the  correlative  characters 
which  distinguish  the  positive  method  of  philoso-  Logical 
phizing, — the  logical  and  the  scientific.  The  first  mttiMd. 
consists  in  the  preponderance  of  observation  over  imagination,  con- 
trary to  the  earliest  mode  of  proceeding.  We  have  no  longer  any- 
thing to  fear  from  theological  appeals  to  the  imagination  :  but  the 
metaphysical  procedure,  which  follows  neither  fictions  nor  facts, 
but  its  own  train  of  entities,  is  still  too  attractive  to  minds  which 
are  not  sufficiently  established  in  positive  practices.  It  is  still 
necessary  to  point  out  that  laws  are  the  true  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, and  that  the  function  of  imagination  in  philosophizing  is  to 
create  or  perfect  the  means  of  connection  between  established  facts, 
but  not,  in  any  case,  to  meddle  with  the  point  of  departure  or  the 
direction  of  the  inquiry.  Even  in  the  a  'priori  mode  of  proceeding, 
the  general  considerations  which  direct  the  case  have  been  derived 
from  observation  in  the  science  concerned  or  in  some  other.  To 
see  in  order  to  foresee  is  the  business  of  science :  to  foresee  every- 
thing without  having  seen  anything  is  only  an  absurd  metaphysi- 
cal Utopia,  which  still  obtains  too  much  favour.  The  scientific 
view  which  corresponds  with  this  logical  one  is,  that  Scientijic 
the  positive  philosophy  substitutes  the  relative  for  the  method. 
absolute  in  the  study  of  qualities.  Eveiy  inquiry  for  causes  and 
modes  of  production  involves  the  tendency  to  absolute  notions ;  and 
the  tendency  therefore  existed  throughout  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  periods.  The  greatest  of  modern  metaphysicians, 
Kant,  deserves  immortal  honour  for  being  the  first  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  the  absolute  in  philosophy,  by  his  conception  of  a 
double  reality,  at  once  objective  and  subjective  ;  an  effort  which 
shows  a  just  sense  of  sound  philosophy.  Placed  as  he  was  however 
between  the  Cartesian  philosophy  behind  and  the  positive  philosophy 
in  its  completion  before  him,  he  could  not  give  a  truly  relative 
character  to  his  view ;  and  his  successors  lapsed  into  the  absolute 
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tendencies  wliich  he  had  restrained  for  a  time.  Now  that  the  acien- 
tific  evohition  comprehends  social  speculations,  nothing  can  stop 
the  decay  of  the  absolute  philosophy.  Inorganic  science,  present^- 
ing  the  external  world,  where  Man  appears  only  as  a  spectator  of 
phenomena  independent  of  him,  shows  that  all  ideas  in  that  sphere 
are  essentially  relative, — ^as  I  have  before  remarked,  especially  with 
regard  to  Weight,  for  one  instance.  Biology  confirms  the  testi- 
mony by  showing,  with  regard  to  individual  Man,  that  the  mental 
operations,  regarded  as  vital  phenomena,  are  subject,  like  all  other 
liuman  phenomena,  to  the  fundamental  relation  between  the  organ- 
ism and  its  medium,  the  dualism  of  which  constitutes  life,  in  every 
sense.  Thus,  all  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  relative,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  medium,  in  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  acting  on  us,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  organism,  in  as  far  as  it  is  susceptible  of  that 
action ;  so  that  the  inertia  of  the  one  or  the  insensibility  of  the 
other  at  once  destroys  the  continuous  reciprocity  on  which  every 
genuine  idea  depends.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  instances  in 
which  the  communication  is  of  a  single  kind,  as  in  astronomical 
philosophy,  where  ideas  cease  in  the  case  of  dark  stars  or  of  blind 
men.  Ail  our  speculations,  as  well  as  all  other  phenomena  of  life, 
are  deeply  affected  by  the  external  constitution  which  regulates  the 
mode  of  action,  and  the  internal  constitution  which  determines  its 
personal  result,  without  our  being  able  in  any  case  to  assign  their 
respective  influences  to  each  class  of  conditions  thus  generating 
our  impressions  and  our  ideas.  Kant  attained  to  a  very  imperfect 
equivalent  of  this  biological  conception  :  but,  if  it  could  have  been 
better  accomplished,  it  would  have  been  radically  defective,  because 
it  relates  only  to  the  individual  mind  ;  a  point  of  view  much  too 
remote  from  philosophical  reality  to  occasion  any  decisive  revolu- 
tion. The  only  natural  and  sound  view  was  obviously  one  which 
should  present  a  dynamical  estimate  of  collective  human  intelli- 
gence, through  its  whole  course  of  development.  This  is  at  length 
done  by  the  creation  of  Sociology,  on  which  the  entire  elimination 
of  the  absolute  in  philosophy  now  depends.  By  it,  biology  is  ren- 
dered complete  and  fertile ;  showing  that  in  the  great  elementary 
dualism  between  the  mind  and  the  medium,  the  first  is  subjected 
also  to  successive  phases ;  and  especially  disclosing  the  law  of  this 
spontaneous  evolution.  Thus  the  statical  view  showed  us  merely 
that  our  conceptions  would  be  modified  if  our  organization  changed, 
no  less  than  by  a  change  in  the  medium:  but,  as  the  organic 
change  is  purely  fictitious,  we  did  not  get  rid  of  the  absolute,  as 
the  unchangeableness  seemed  to  remain.  But  our  dynamical 
theory,  on  the  contrary,  considers  prominently  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  evolution  of  humanity,  which  takes  place 
without  any  transformation  of  the  organism,  the  continuous  influ- 
ence of  which  could  not  have  been  left  out  of  the  inquiry  but  by 
the  vicious  freedom  of  abstraction  that  characterizes  metaphysical 
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ptndy.  This  last  effort  alone,  therefore,  is  tlioronghly  efFectnal  in 
destroying  the  absohite  philosophy:  and  if  it  were  possible  that  I 
conld  be  mistaken  as  to  the  true  law  of  human  development,  the 
onlv  inference  would  be  that  we  must  find  a  better  8ociolo<2:ical  doc- 
trine;  and  I  should  still  have  constituted  the  only  method  that 
could  lead  to  positive  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  regarded 
henceforth  in  the  whole  of  its  necessary  conditions.  Mental  immu- 
tability being  thus  discarded,  the  relative  philosophy  is  directly 
established:  for  we  have  been  thus  led  to  conceive  of  successive 
theories  as  accelerated  approximations  towards  a  reality  which  can 
never  be  rigorously  estimated, — the  best  theory  being,  at  any  time, 
that  which  best  represents  the  aggregate  of  corresponding  observa- 
tions, according  to  the  natural  course  so  well  understood  by  scien- 
tific minds ;  to  which  sociological  philosophy  adds  a  complete 
generalization,  and  thenceforth  a  dogmatic  sanction. 

If  there  should  be  any  fear  for  the  stability  of  opinions,  under 
this  view,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that,  in  a  statical  stauutyof 
aspect,  however  different  the  universe  may  appear  to  opinions. 
any  existing  and  any  conceivable  order  of  beings,  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  must  be  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases,  differing  largely 
in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  Both  the  experhnental  and  the  logical 
part  of  every  idea  must  be  of  the  same  sort  to  all  minds,  however 
differing  in  intensity;  and  we  cannot  deny  the  universality  of  the 
intellectual  laws  without  denying  that  of  all  the  other  biological 
laws.  The  inferior  animals  know  the  universe  much  less  than  we 
do,  as  superior  beings  might  know  it  much  better,  by  more  com- 
])lete  observation  and  more  general  reasoning :  but  in  all  these  cases, 
the  subject  of  investigation  and  the  basis  of  conception  remain  the 
same,  amidst  wide  differences  of  degree,  such  as  we  see  in  a  small 
way  every  day  among  men  of  different  capacities, — even  mental 
maladies  not  affecting  the  case.  In  a  dynamical  view,  it  is  clear 
that  the  variations  in  human  opinion,  according  to  time  and  place, 
do  not  affect  the  radical  uniformity ;  for  we  now  know  the  law  of 
evolution  to  which  these  mutations  are  subject.  There  never  would 
have  been  any  apprehension  about  the  matter,  except  for  the  absolute 
philosophy  which  could  not  conceive  of  truth  "apart  from  immu- 
tability :  and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  modern  thinkers  of  the  revolu- 
tionary school  sever  themselves  wholly  from  the  past,  and  regard 
all  ancient  opinion  as  a  kind  of  chronic  state  of  mental  alienation, 
without  inquiring  any  more  into  the  reasons  of  its  cessation  than 
into  its  origin.  Our  historical  survey  has  shown  us  that,  through 
successive  phases,  the  human  race  was  advancing  towards  the 
fundamental  trutli  to  which  we  ourselves  are  only  approximating, 
without  any  hope  of  attaining  it.  Sound  philosophy  interprets  to 
us  the  progress,  analogous  to  our  own,  by  which  the  general  mind 
grew  up  towards  maturity,  through  the  same  principle  of  an  increas- 
ing accordance  between  observations  and  conceptions,  which  now 
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convinces  us  of  the  progressive  reality  of  our  various  positive  ideas, 
since  the  inquiry  into  laws  prevailed  over  the  search  after  causes. 
Such  is  the  relative  character  of  the  sociological  philosophy, — setting 
before  us  the  great  human  evolution,  subject  to  a  determinate  course; 
governing  at  each  period  aggregate  human  thought,  so  as  to  recon- 
cile the  most  mutually  repugnant  systems,  by  referring  each  to  its 
corresponding  position,  without  ever  compromising  the  strength  of 
the  final  decision  by  any  such  eclecticism  as  now  aspires  to  lead  the 
intellectual  movement,  while  itself  perpetually  oscillating  between 
the  absolute  and  the  arbitrary,  which  it  appears  equally  to  admire. 
The  spectacle  of  dogmatic  variations,  as  exhibited  in  human  history, 
which  is  really  dangerous  to  unfortified  understandings,  is  thence- 
forth converted,  by  a  judicious  historical  observation,  into  a  direct 
and  permanent  source  of  the  firmest  and  most  extensive  agreement. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  positive  method.     The  next  inquiry  is 
Destination  of     of  its  destination, — in  regard  to  the  individual,  the 
the  Method.        ^Rce,  Speculative  life  and  practical  life.     The  theo- 
retical office  in  regard  to  the  individual  consists  in  satisfying  the 
double  need  of  extending  and  connecting  his  real  knowledge.     The 
connection  between  our  conceptions  ofiered  by  the  old  philosophies, 
Theindi-       hindered  their  extension  by  providing  beforehand  an 
vidwu.  explanation  to  suit  all   imaginable  cases;  and  the 

consequence  would  have  been  a  total  obstruction  of  knowledge,  but 
for  the  secondary  questions,  pertaining  to  common  afiairs,  which 
disclosed  the  operation  of  laws,  without  which  Man  could  not  have 
guided  his  conduct  from  hour  to  hour.  From  this  accessory, 
special,  and  desultory  positivity,  genuine  investigation  proceeded  at 
length,  and  manifested  its  aptitude,  first  to  connect  our  conceptions, 
and  by  that  very  connection  to  extend  them ;  and  then,  using  eveiy 
extension  to  perfect  the  anterior  connection.  Though  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  facts  may  appear  to  disturb  the  positive  arrangement, 
all  experience  proves, — and  the  experience  is  now  long  enough  to 
be  relied  on, — that  the  positive  method  solves  all  such  difficulties 
by  its  faithful  subordination  of  conceptions  to  realities.  Meeting 
these  two  needs  as  it  meets  those  of  order  and  progress  in  social 
affairs,  its  function'  may  be  simply  described  as  constituting  the 
general  harmony  of  our  intellectual  system,  so  as  to  express  the 
natural  pre-eminence  of  statical  over  dynamical  needs, — those  of 
existence  over  tliose  of  motion,  in  the  case  of  the  race  as  well  as  the 
individual.  The  relative  character  of  the  philosophical  spirit  ex- 
hibits tliis  logical  colieience  as  always  constituting  the  most  decisive 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  our  conceptions,  because  their  correspond- 
ence with  our  observations  is  thus  secured,  and  we  may  depend  upon 
being  as  near  the  truth  as  the  corresponding  state  of  things  allows. 
Now,  as  all  rational  prevision  consists  in  passing  regularly  from  one 
idea  to  another,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  connection,  such  a  previ- 
sion is  necessarily  the  most  perfect  criterion  of  true  positivity, — 
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manifesting  as  it  does  the  destination  of  that  fundamental  harmony 
which  makes  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  result  from  its  general 
co-ordination.  It  is  true,  the  feebleness  of  the  speculative  faculties 
in  the  human  being  prevents  these  intellectual  needs  from  being 
very  prominent ;  but  they  are  more  keenly  felt  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  patient  resignation  with  which  the  human  mind 
lias  endured  a  philosophical  system  which  affords  them  no  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  this  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  introduction  of  new  truth  from  without  has  not  been  hailed  with 
extreme  eagerness ;  an  avidity  which  shows  that  theological  and 
metaphysical  explanations  had  been  put  up  with  merely  under  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  anything  better,  and  without  in  any  degree 
impairing  the  cerebral  appetite  for  sound  alimentation.  The  very 
weakness  of  our  understandings  is  only  another  reason  for  our  in- 
voluntary predilection  for  real  knowledge, — important  as  is  the 
comfort  to  us  of  reposing  on  the  steadiness  and  continuity  which 
cannot  be  recognized  in  single  phenomena,  and  which  bring  all 
irksome  doubt  to  a  welcome  close.  Even  greater, — immeasurably 
greater, — is  the  service  rendered  to  the  race  by  the 
speculative  office  which  is  thus  important  to  the 
individual ;  for  it  constitutes  the  logical  basis  of  human  association. 
It  harmonizes  the  collective  in  the  same  way  as  the  individual  mind, 
by  means  of  the  same  property,  though  with  unequal  rapidity  in 
the  two  cases.  The  resemblance  between  the  individual  and  the 
collective  human  mind  assures  us  that  whatever  philosophy  con- 
stitutes a  logical  coherence  in  a  single  mind  may  be  relied  on,  for 
that  reason,  to  bring  all  thinkers  into  harmony,  sooner  or  later.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  great  philosophical  minds  become  the  intellectual 
guides  of  Humanity,  undergoing  first  the  mental  revolution  which 
they  make  easier  and  more  speedy  to  others  by  its  manifestation  in 
themselves.  If  this  oneness  of  interest  was  evident  amidst  the 
extravagances  of  former  philosophies,  it  must  be  complete  and  irre- 
sistible in  the  positive  state, — all  minds  speculating  on  a  common 
basis,  open  to  their  examination,  but  untouched  by  their  authority, 
and  proceeding  by  a  homogeneous  course,  from  the  same  starting- 
point  to  identical  investigations, — their  inequality  affecting  only 
the  date  of  their  success.  The  inverse  action  is  clear; — that  such 
an  inevitable  and  unanimous  concurrence  must  confirm  the  reality 
of  the  new  conceptions,  no  less  than  their  opportuneness.  In 
another  view,  no  partial  intelligence  can  so  separate  itself  from  the 
general  mass  as  not  to  be  essentially  carried  on  with  it, — even  if  it 
be — as  an  extreme  case — that  of  a  wise  physician  compelled  to  live 
among  madmen,  whose  vehement  convictions  inevitably  act  upon 
his  own.  The  most  profound  thinker  will  therefore  never  forget 
that  all  men  must  be  regarded  as  coadjutors  in  discovering  truth, 
as  well  as  in  applying  it.  However  nobly  bold  may  be  the  genius 
destined  to  advance  the  general  wisdom,  its  absolute  isolation  would 
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l)e  as  irrational  as  immoral.  The  state  of  abstraction  which  is  a 
condition  of  \\\^\  intellectual  achievements,  involves  so  much  danorer 
of  error,  by  either  negligence  or  illusion,  that  every  good  mind  will 
l)rize  the  control  of  the  general  reason,  steadying  and  correcting 
his  particular  adventurous  course,  till  he  shall  have  established  his 
claim  to  that  general  assent  which  is  the  object  of  his  labours. 
This  speculative  convergence,  once  obtained,  becomes  the  first 
elementary  condition  of  true  association,  which  requires  a  union  of 
concurrent  interests  with  not  only  a  sufficient  conformity  of  senti- 
ment, but  also,  and  above  all.  of  opinions;  this  triple  foundation 
being  indis()ensable  to  practical  and  durable  association,  from  the 
liousehold  up  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  deep-seated  hatred 
always  aroused  by  serious  intellectual  disagreement,  indicates  that, 
notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  any 
action  on  them  affects  the  whole  of  our  conduct,  and  that  human 
association  requires,  in  its  highest  state,  their  universal  coincidence. 
I  need  only  point  to  the  disturbances,  personal,  domestic,  and  social, 
occasioned  by  the  old  philosophy  which  once  exercised  a  harmoniz- 
ing influence,  however  imperfect,  to  show  the  need  of  the  hew 
philosophy,  wliich  can  alone  furnish  the  basis  of  true  intellectual 
communion,  manifesting  a  consistence  and  extension  to  which  the 
past  can  afford  no  parallel.  This  is  the  speculative  destination  of 
the  positive  method,  for  individual  and  collective  Man. 

Whenever,  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  we  have  noticed  the 
Specula-  intellectual  needs  that  relate  to  practical  life,  we 
tiveiife.  \mwQ  found  them  confirmatory  of  my  view  of  the 
positive  philosophy.  It  is  as  the  basis  of  rational  action  that 
science  has  hitherto  been  universally  prized ;  and  that  attribute 
will  never  lose  any  of  its  value.  We  have  seen  throughout  how 
j)ractical  needs  have  generated  science  in  all  departments;  though 
the  science  could  not  have  been  thus  generated  if  our  mental  ten- 
dencies had  not  been  favourable  to  it ;  since  the  practical  aptitude 
of  positive  theories  could  be  discovered  only  by  adequate  culture, 
driving  out  theological  and  metaphysical  chimeras  which  made 
much  larger  ])romiHes.  When  once  the  relation  of  science  to  prac- 
tical wants  was  made  clear  in  a  few  cases,  it  became  a  very  effectual 
stimulus  to  the  ])liilosophical  spirit  by  exposing  the  impotence  of 
the  system  of  arbitrary  wills  and  entities  in  directing  Man's  action 
upon  nature ;  and  the  rationality  and  positivity  of  our  conceptions 
were  proved,  to  the  eminent  advantage  of  lofty  scientific  speculation, 
when  prevision  was  made  the  ground  of  action,  and  the  humblest 
}>ractical  problems  were  seen  to  be  connected  %ith  the  highest 
theoretical  researches ;  as  in  the  arts  which  relate  to  astronomy. 
Though  some  few  minds  find  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  philosophi- 
cal labour  which  is  repugnant  to  our  nature  in  the  need  to  know 
phenomena  and  to  connect  them,  the  philosophical  discipline  would 
have  been  considerably  retarded  if  practical  exigencies  had  not 
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afforded  a  more  general  instigation.  By  completing  the  system  of 
natural  philosophy,  the  creation  of  sociology  must  prodigiously 
extend  the  relation  between  speculation  and  practice,  which  must 
henceforth  embrace  all  possible  cases.  The  rational  „  ..  ,  ,.^ 
subordination  of  art  to  science  has  already  begun  to 
be  organized,  however  imperfectly,  in  the  natural  order  of  the 
sciences,  beginning  with  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  arts,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  physico-chemical,  and  now,  in  our  own  time, 
including  the  biological,  which  are  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  health  and  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  political  art  remained 
unattempted, — its  proud  severance  from  all  theory  whatever  being 
a  mere  testimony  to  the  radical  insufficiency  of  any  theory  yet  pro- 
posed, and  being  destined  to  give  way  whenever  the  general  reason 
shall  perceive  that  here,  as  in  other  departments,  phenomena  are 
referred  to  real  natural  laws,  such  as  may  habitually  supply  prac- 
tical guidance.  Hence  again,  as  in  other  cases,  philosophy  will 
derive  fresh  stimulus  from  its  connection  with  practice,  and  our 
knowledge  will  increase  and  improve  both  in  positivity  and 
rationality.  In  thus  ascertaining  the  destination  of  the  positive 
method,  we  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge  of  its  nature,  through  the 
inquiry  into  the  direction  of  its  efforts,  and  the  degree  of  precision 
they  admit  of.  In  the  absence  of  all  guidance,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  positivism,  its  spirit  applied  itself  to  everything  that  came  in  its 
way ;  but  the  blind  instinct  must  yield,  with  the  progress  of  science, 
to  philosophical  discipline,  sanctioned  by  the  popular  good  sense 
which  is  always  opposed  to  a  useless  expenditure  of  our  intellectual 
forces.  When  our  theoretical  labours  are  duly  organized,  the 
highest  scientific  and  philosophical  minds  will  be  at  command,  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  great  subjects  of  the  period,  instead  of 
being  wasted  as  they  are  at  this  day  ;  and  the  limit  of  research  will 
be  fixed  no  less  indisputably  than  its  kind,  from  its  being  ascer- 
tained to  what  point  the  natural  laws  which  are  the  real  object  of 
study,  are  compatible  with  detail  in  investigation.  We  find  in 
various  cases,  and  especially  in  astronomy,  that  sound  theory  cannot 
successfully  transcend  the  precision  demanded  by  practical  needs, — 
a  purposeless  inquisition  being  too  likely  to  end  in  destroying  laws 
already  established,  without  any  substitution  of  new  guidance. 

One  more  s'uggestion  remains,  with  regard  to  the  destination  of 
the  positive  method  ;  that,  from  its  relative  spirit,  it  Liberty  of 
determines  the  kind  of  liberty  of  option  left  to  our  rmthod. 
understandings  in  the  formation  of  conceptions,  as  long  as  we 
respect  the  reality  of  external  laws.  In  the  construction  of  scien- 
tific works,  we  may  give  them  the  most  suitable  form,  as  we  would 
in  the  aesthetic  province.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cases  to  be  con- 
sidered in  each  department  of  research ;  those  which  are,  though  of 
a  positive  nature,  indefinitely  inaccessible,  and  those  which  are 
simply  premature,  but  on  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  us  to  have 
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8ome  kind  of  opinion,  as  a  basis  for  speculation.  In  the  first  class 
are  included  questions,  arising  in  every  province  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, which  our  reason  can  never  solve,  but  which  may  yet  be 
regarded  as  positive,  because  it  is  conceivable  that  they  would  be 
manageable  by  a  better  organized  intelligence,  qualified  for  a  mor^ 
complete  investigation  and  more  powerful  deductions.  In  such  a 
case,  we  may  select  such  artifices  as  are  suggested  by  the  genius  of 
the  science  concerned,  with  due  care  that  they  shall  aid,  and  not 
impede,  the  accretion  of  real  knowledge.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hypo- 
thesis spontaneously  adopted  in  physics,  relative  to  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies ;  and  the  device  of  dualism  which  I  suggested 
in  chemistry,  in  aid  of  the  higher  speculations  of  the  science.  In 
the  second  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  theory  of  hypotheses, 
sufficiently  treated  of  in  connection  with  physics;  and  which,  when 
duly  applied  to  practice  without  abuse,  cannot  but  improve  the 
cultivation  of  genuine  knowledge.  Thus  we  find  the  philosophical 
view  of  the  study  of  natural  laws  to  be,  that  that  study  represents  to 
us  the  external  world,  by  satisfying  the  essential  inclinations  of  our 
reason,  as  far  as  is  allowed  by  the  precision  prescribed  by  our  prac- 
tical needs.  Qur  statical  laws  correspond  to  this  instinctive  predi- 
lection for  order  and  agreement ;  and  our  dynamical  laws  accord 
with  our  irresistible  tendency  to  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  any 
return  once  established. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  institution  and  gradual 
development  of  the  positive  method. 

The  whole  procedure  of  our  reason  affords  promise  that  the 
Fxtension  of  positive  philosophy  will,  in  course  of  time,  compre- 
t?i€  method.  hend  all  subjects  of  human  thought ;  not  only  science, 
but  art, — aesthetic  and  technical.  Yet,  while  keeping  this  prospect 
in  view,  we  must  abide  by  the  double  preparatory  division  which 
has  thus  far  existed  ; — between  speculation  and  practice  first ;  and 
then  between  scientific  and  aesthetic  contemplation.  We  have  seen 
that  these  divisions  date  from  the  polytheistic  period;  the  first 
becoming  visible  under  the  theocratic  phase,  and  the  other  under 
the  Greek  system ;  and  both  having  persisted  to  this  day,  notwith- 
standing the  growing  importance  of  their  mutual  relations.  In  all 
the  six  provinces  of  knowledge,  we  find  the  first,  condition  of 
mental  progress  to  be  the  independence  of  theory,  as  no  conceptions 
could  have  been  formed  if  the  theoretical  point  of  view  had  been 
inseparable  from  the  practical.  We  see  too  how  both  must  have 
entire  freedom, — the  theoretical  spirit  to  retire  into  its  condition 
of  analytical  abstraction,  and  the  practical  to  occupy  itself  with 
specialities.  If  either  repressed  the  other,  the  consequences  would 
be  fatal  to  progress:  the  practical  supremacy  would  extinguish 
those  tendencies  which  are  already  too  weak ;  and  the  theoretical 
would  exclude  reality  by  preventing  any  practical  operation  from 
being  completed.     Our  mental  habits,  generated  by  the  old  philos- 
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ophy,  induce  us  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  a  priori  considerations. 
They  are  very  efficacious  if  wisely  instituted  and  conducted;  but 
the  first  condition  of  their  utility  is,  that  they  should  be  applied  by 
the  j)ractical  spirit  in  each  concrete  case,  the  scientific  data  being 
merely  comprehended  among  the  elements  of  the  special  combina- 
tion employed.  Any  greater  subordination  of  the  practical  to  the 
theoretical  than  this,  could  lead  to  nothing  but  hopeless  disturbance. 
The  nature  of  modern  civilization  tends  to  obviate  such  disturb- 
ance, by  establishing  the  division  in  more  and  more  clearness; 
and  now  the  sociological  spirit  entirely  consolidates  it,  by  extending 
it  to  political  conditions,  in  the  way  that  we  have  seen.  The 
division  between  the  two  kinds  of  contemplation, — the  scientific 
and  the  aesthetic, — is  much  less  disputed,  though  it  is  less  marked. 
Even  when  imagination  ruled  in  philosophy,  the  poetical  spirit,  in 
its  utmost  freedom,  always  recognized  its  subordination  to  the 
philosophical  spirit,  through  the  fundamental  relation  which  con- 
nects the  sense  of  the  beautiful  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true,  and 
thereby  subjects  the  ideality  of  Art  to  the  collective  conditions  of 
scientific  reality.  As  reoiganization  proceeds,  their  combination 
will  become  closer,  and  especially  in  practical  life, — Art  affording 
to  science,  in  return  for  a  secure  basis,  not  only  intellectual  solace 
and  moral  stimulus,  but  much  reactive  aid  in  perfecting  its  philo- 
sophical character.  Under  a  relative  philosophy,  Art  may  be 
employed  as  it  could  not  be  under  an  absolute  system,  in  facilitating 
scientific  expression,  and  even  suggesting  modes  of  scientific  pur- 
suit. Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  value  of  such  a  connection, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  contemplation  will  always 
be  radical,  and  the  more  abstract  and  general  will  always  govern 
the  less. 

A  more  modern,  but  wholly  indispensable  division  remains  to  be 
noticed  ;  that  between  abstract  and  concrete  science,  Abstract  and 
as  established  by  me  through  the  whole  course  of  concrete 
this  Work.  Bacon  was  the  first  who  saw  (and  he  'S^^^'*<^^- 
but  indistinctly),  that  what  he  called  the  First  Philosophy  (because 
it  must  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  intellectual  system)  could  result 
only  from  an  abstract  and  analytical  study  of  the  elementary  phe- 
nomena which,  in  varied  combination,  constitute  the  existence  of 
natural  beings,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  laws  proper  to 
each  order  of  incidents,  considered  directly  and  apart  from  the 
beings  which  manifest  it.  From  no  clear  and  express  under- 
standing of  this  distinction,  but  merely  because  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  otherwise,  scientific  progress  has  been  guided  by  it  for  two 
centuries  past :  for,  as  we  have  seen  throughout,  concrete  science, 
or  natural  histoiy,  properly  so  called,  could  not  be  even  undertaken 
till  abstract  science  was  instituted  in  regard  to  all  the  orders  of 
elementary  phenomena  concerned ;  every  concrete  inquiry  involving 
the  combination  of  the  two.    Now,  it  is  only  in  this  work,  which 
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first  constitutes  the  final  and  most  important  science,  that  the  con- 
dition has  been  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
great  scientific  specuktions  between  Bacon's  time  and  .ours  have 
been  of  an  abstract  character, — the  concrete  speculations  during 
the  same  interval  having  been  necessarily  impotent :  nor  can  such 
a  forced  and  empirical  observance  of  the  Baconian  precept  preclude 
the  necessity  of  the  demonstration  which  discloses  the  full  bearings 
of  the  suggestion.  Though  the  creation  of  Sociology,  by  com- 
pleting and  systematizing  the  first  philosophy,  must  soon  ensure  an 
adequate  treatment  of  concrete  questions,  it  is  not  the  less  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  institution  of  the  positive  method  must 
for  ever  rest  upon  the  division,  without  which  the  two  already 
pointed  out  would  be  altogether  insuflGicient.  This  division  con- 
stitutes in  fact  the  most  powerful  and  delicate  of  all  the  geneml 
devices  required  by  the  speculative  working  out  of  the  positive 
system.  The  simplest,  most  general,  and  highest  point  of  view 
attainable  by  the  philosophical  spirit  has  been  reached  by  a  gi-adual 
process  of  abstraction,  discarding  first  practical  requirements,  then 
aesthetic  impressions,  and  finally,  concrete  conditions :  and  if  this 
last,  founded  on  the  same  lo^^ical  grounds  as  the  others,  had  not 
accrued,  to  complete  their  efficacy,  the  positive  philosophy  could 
not  have  yet  existed.  In  the  simplest  cases,  even  those  of  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  we  have  seen  that  no  general  law  could  be 
established,  while  bodies  were  considered  in  their  collective  concrete 
existence,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  detach  the  leading 
phenomenon,  and  then  to  subject  it  to  abstract  examination,  which, 
again,  might  react  on  the  study  of  the  most  complex  realities.  The 
grand  application  of  this  logical  precept  is  however  in  the  case  of 
sociological  theories,  from  their  extreme  complexity ;  and  in  this 
province  we  see  what  rationality  has  been  established,  amidst  all  the 
dangers  arising  from  a  mass  of  unorganized  learning,  by  my  having 
put  aside  all  concrete  disturbance,  in  order  to  seize,  in  its  simplicity, 
the  law  of  human  movement,  leaving  all  apparent  anomalies  to  be 
reduced  to  principle  afterwards,  as  in  the  astronomical  case.  The 
maintenance  of  the  division  is  necessary  here  for  the  same  reasons 
as  in  regard  to  the  two  others,  under  penalty  of  lapse  into  such  con- 
fused views  and  desultory  speculations  as  we  have  with  so  much 
difficulty  escaped  from  :  and  if  this  seems  to  remove  the  theoretical 
view  too  far  from  the  practical,  there  will  be  a  compensation  in  a 
superior  generality,  testifying  to  the  necessity  of  the  political  and 
philosophical  separation  recommended  in  the  last  chapter  as  the 
basis  of  modern  reorganization. 

These  are  the  three  stages  of  successive  abstraction,  the  combi- 
nation of  which  determines  the  gradual  institution  of  the  positive 
method,  in  a  spontaneous  manner  at  first,  and  afterwards  systema- 
tically. As  the  method  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  philosophical 
extension  of  popular  wisdom  to  abstract  speculation,  it  is  clear  that 
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its  basis,  corresponding  with  that  of  common  sense,  admits  of  no 
useful  dogmatic  explanation.  If  on  this  ground  we  decline  looking 
for  such  dogmatic  explanation  of  the  lowest  subjects  of  specula- 
tion,— of  which  all  we  can  say  is  that  our  ideas  are  spontaneous  and 
universal, — much  more  must  we  abstain  from  such  barren  and 
vicious  systematizing  in  logical  researches,  properly  so  called. 
Thus  are  the  logical  and  scientific  points  of  view  to  be  finally 
regarded  as  correlative  and  indivisible  aspects  of  each  positive 
theory,  neither  being  in  reality  more  susceptible  than  the  other  of 
an  abstract  and  general  appreciation,  independent  of  any  deter- 
minate manifestation.  Thus  they  have  been  treated  throughout 
this  work,  in  which  the  logical  training  has  always  coexisted  with 
the  scientific,  and  their  connection  being  such  that  the  scientific 
results  of  one  science  have  often  been  found  to  be  the  logical 
resources  of  another;  a  fact  which  shows  the  impossibility  of 
separating  them.    • 

Thus  have  we  ascertained  the  composition  of  the  positive  method : 
and  we  have  only  further  to  mark  out  the  systematic      „  ,  ,. 
co-ordination  of  the  chief  successive  phases  which  it      of  phases, 
has  naturally  presented. 

No  irrational  exaggeration  of  the  claims  of  Mathematics  can 
ever  deprive  that  part  of  philosophy  of  the  property 
or  beuig  the  natural  basis  or  all  logical  education, 
through  its  simplicity,  abstractness,  generality,  and  freedom  from 
disturbance  by  human  passion.  There,  and  there  alone,  we  find  in 
full  development  the  art  of  reasoning,  all  the  resources  of  which, 
from  the  most  spontaneous  to  the  most  sublime,  are  continually 
applied  with  far  more  variety  and  fruitfulness  than  elsewhere; 
wliereas  the  art  of  observation,  though  there  receiving  its  first 
scientific  application,  is  scarcely  traceable,  even  in  mechanics.  The 
more  abstract  portion  of  mathematics  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as 
an  immense  repository  of  logical  resources,  ready  for  use  in  scien- 
tific deduction  and  co-ordination:  yet,  as  the  human  mind  is 
indisposed  to  the  most  abstract  speculation,  it  is  geometry,  rather 
than  analysis,  that  will  always  be,  in  a  logical  view,  the  chief  of  the  • 
three  branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  fittest  for  the  first  elabora- 
tion of  the  positive  method.  When  Descartes  chose  geometry  for 
the  ground  of  his  organization  of  the  relation  of  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete,  he  made  it  the  centre  of  mathematical  conceptions,  as 
analysis  found  there  vast  material  and  a  noble  application,  in 
return  for  the  generality  which  it  imparted.  Mechanics,  on  the 
contrary,  though  yet  more  important  than  geometry,  in  a  scientific 
view,  has  by  no  means  the  same  logical  value,  on  account  of  its 
greater  complexity ;  and  the  obligations  of  analysis  to  it  are  but 
secondary  and  indirect.  In  passing  from  geometrical  to  dynamical 
speculations,  we  feel  how  near  we  are  to  the  limits  of  the  mathe- 
matical province,  from    the    extreme  diflSculty  of   treating  the 
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simplest  questions  in  a  tlioroughly  satisfactory  manner. — ^We  have 
seen  abundant  reasons,  in  the  course  of  our  survey,  why  the  mind 
that  confines  itself  within  the  mathematical  province  is  sulxject  to  a 
variety  of  fatal  snares,  and  very  ill  prepared  for  the  loftiest  aims  of 
luimaii  reason.  Without  recapitulatinji^  the  faults  and  errors  arising 
from  the  misuse  of  the  mathematical  spirit,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
'  when  a  sound  philosophy  prevails,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  first  phase 
of  |X)sitive  logic  not  only  cannot  di8i>ense  with  those  which  follow, 
but  must  look  to  them  for  much  reactive  assistance  from  their  com- 
bination, without  which  mathematical  logic  itself  cannot  be  com- 
pletely understood  and  valued. 

These  considerations  show  us  the  value  of  the  next  phase,  the 
astronomical,  in  which  the  i)Ositive  method  obtains  a 
ronomy,  ^qq^^  degree  of  development,  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  the  first.  It  is  overlaid,  as  we  have  seen,  with  mathemat- 
ical ideas  and  procedures ;  but,  discarding  these  as  far  as  possible, 
we  shall  find  that  the  distinction,  logical  and  scientific,  between 
this  phase  and  the  last  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
In  geometry,  the  disproportion  l)etween  the  observation  employed 
and  the  consequences  obtained  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  function 
of  observation  almost  inappreciable :  whereas,  in  astronomy  it  is 
distinct  and  direct  Here,  as  the  simplest  and  most  general  of  the 
four  resources  for  obtaining  knowledge,  it  shows  what  may  be  done, 
in  the  most  unfavourable  situation,  by  a  single  sense  in  ascertaining 
the  most  intellectual  kind  of  truth.  Not  less  striking  is  the  inter- 
vention of  the  logical  processes  which  here  guide  an  investigation 
singularly  indirect :  and  thus  if,  in  a  scientific  view,  astronomy  is 
fairly  regarded  as  the  most  fundamental  part  of  the  system  of  in- 
organic knowledge,  it  is  no  less,  in  a  logical  view,  the  most  perfect 
type  of  the  general  study  of  nature.  Here  men  learned  to  modify 
the  earliest  j)liilo80[)hy  by  conceptions  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
external  world  ;  and  here  we  find  the  fittest  dogmatic  exposition 
of  rational  positivity.  Here,  throughout  all  time,  will  be  found  the 
first  philosophical  sense  of  natural  law;  and  here  may  be  learned 
what  is  meant  by  the  explanation  of  any  phenomenon,  by  means  of 
resemblance  or  connection.  The  whole  of  its  historical  and  dogmatic 
course  discloses  the  agreement  between  our  conceptions  and  our 
observations  which  is  the  essential  character  of  real  knowledge.  It 
yields  us  the  true  theory  of  scientific  hypotheses  ;  and  it  proves  that 
its  rationality  is  not  less  satisfactory  than  its  positivity,  by  offering 
the  first  and  most  perfect  example, — thus  far  indeed  the  only  one, 
of  that  rigorous  philosophical  unity  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
every  order  of  speculation.  No  other  science,  again,  has  so  famil- 
iaily  manifested  that  rational  j)revision  which  is  the  most  marked 
chaiacteristic  of  positive  theory.  Its  imperfections  proceed  from  a 
want  of  definiteness  in  the  circumscription  of  the  objects  and  the 
subjects  of  its  researches ;  an  imperfection  which  time  will  cure. 
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Meanwhile  it  appears  that,  contrary  to  popular  notions,  the  astro- 
nomical phase  is  a  stage  in  advance  of  the  mathematical,  in  all 
essential  logical  respects,  and  much  nearer  the  true  philosophical 
condition. 

For  logical  purposes,  we  may  combine  physics  and  chemistry, 
though  for  scientific  examination  they  must  be  separ-  Physks  and 
ated.  The  only  logical  feature  of  chemistry  is  its  art  Chemistry, 
of  systematic  nomenclature :  otherwise,  it  merely  applies,  in  a  less 
perfect  way,  the  general  method  of  investigation  developed  by 
physics.  In  combination,  these  two  sciences  form  the  bond  between 
the  two  extremes,  logically  and  scientifically :  on  the  one  hand  com- 
I)leting  the  study  of  the  universe,  and  preparing  for  that  of  Human- 
ity, and  on  the  other  exhibiting  an  intermediate  complexity  of 
subject,  and  corresponding  to  a  medium  state  of  positive  investiga- 
tion. They  require  all  foregoing  resources  for  investigation,  and 
present  a  new  mode  of  observing.  In  physics,  the  ex^ierimental 
method  takes  its  rise  ;  and  it  is  immediately  attended  by  the  logi^ 
cal  resource  of  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory ;  both  being  limited 
to  the  same  kind  of  investigations.  When  the  logical  and  scientific 
conditions  proper  to  the  position  in  the  scale  are  fulfilled,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  third  phase  of  rational  positivity  will  be  found 
to  be  as  superior  to  the  astronomical  phase  as  that  is  to  the  mathe- 
matical, imperfect  as  it  now  is  in  its  oscillation  between  a  barren 
empiricism  and  an  oppressive  mysticism,  metaphysical  or  algebraic. 
The  varied  and  complex  nature  of  such  an  order  of  investigations 
could  not  admit,  even  under  a  better  intellectual  system,  of  a  preci- 
sion and  co-ordination  comparable  to  those  permitted  by  celestial 
theories;  but  these  imperfections,  transient  or  permanent,  do  not 
prevent  the  sense  of  natural  law  from  receiving  here  a  considerable 
extension,  by  being  applied  to  the  most  complex  phenomena  of 
inorganic  existence. 

The  next  step  is  from  inert  to  living  nature :  and  we  see  the 
positive  method  rising  to  a  new  application  much 
more  dificrent  from  the  three  former  than  they  are  *^  ^^* 
from  each  other,  and  which  will  make  this  new  science  as  essentially 
superior  to  the  preceding  by  its  logical  plenitude  as  by  its  scientific 
importance,  when  its  conditions  are  thoroughly  understood.  Thus 
far,  investigations  have  permitted  and  required  an  almost  indefinite 
parcelling  out ;  but  the  interconnection  of  biological  phenomena  is 
such  that  no  analytical  operation  can  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than 
as  introductory  to  a  synthetical  determination, — the  division  between 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete  being  all  the  while  maintained,  and 
the  more  carefully  on  account  of  the  small  interval  that  separates 
them.  A  radical  change  in  the  scientific  system  now  therefore 
enters  in,  making  the  spirit  of  generality  overrule  the  spirit  of 
detail,  till  then  preponderant,  and  thus  carrying  forward  our  reason 
remarkably  towards  its  true  natural  condition.    The  statical  view 
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now  comes  out  clearly  in  connection  with  the  dynamical,  in  a  man- 
ner es{)ecially  suitable  to  biological  si)eculatioDS,  in  which  these  two 
kinds  of  estimate  api)ear  more  distinct  and  correlative  than  in  any 
former  application.  But  the  grand  feature  of  this  fourth  phase  is 
the  vast  extension  of  the  general  art  of  observing,  then  augmented 
by  the  institution  of  the  comparative  method,  hitherto  very  subor- 
dinate and  obscure,  but  now  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  logical 
instrument  applical)le  to  such  speculations.  Corresponding  with  it, 
and  summing  up  its  results,  we  have,  under  the  same  phase,  the 
theory  of  classification.  The  logical  condition  of  the  phase  ought 
to  be  judged  of  by  this  double  creation,  and  not  by  its  existing  im- 
j)erfection,  which  is  owing  to  its  more  recent  formation,  its  higher 
complexity,  and  an  inferior  fulfilment  of  the  preparatory  conditions 
of  its  rational  culture.  The  sense  of  natural  law  must  arise  out  of 
inorganic  research  ;  but  it  could  not  acquire  its  full  efficacy  till  it 
was  extended  to  biological  speculations,  which  are  above  all  adapted 
to  discredit  absolute  notions  by  exhibiting  the  immense  variety  of 
modes  of  existence.  Great  as  is  the  advance  attained  in  this  phase, 
it  remains  no  less  merely  introductory  than  the  rest,  though  holding 
a  higher  place.  Its  insufficiency  becomes  broadly  apparent  when 
we  advance  from  the  study  of  the  organic  life,  by  which  it  is  least 
separated  from  the  foregoing  sciences,  to  the  study  of  animality; 
for  then,  in  applying  ourselves  to  the  highest  positive  speculations, 
in  contemplating  the  moral  and  intellectual  functions  of  the  brain, 
we  become  at  once  sensible  of  the  irrationality  of  such  a  scientific 
constitution  :  for  the  most  decisive  case  of  all  cannot  be  understood 
but  by  subordinating  the  study  of  it  to  the  ulterior  science  of  social 
development,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned  to  show  the  impos- 
sibility of  understanding  our  mental  nature  from  the  individual 
point  of  view;  a  method  which  must  be  unproductive  in  whatever 
way  it  is  instituted. 

In  every  view,  social  science  offers  the  attributes  of  a  completion 
of  the  positive  method.  All  the  others,  even  that  of 
QV'  iJan,  are  preparatory  to  it.  Here  alone  can  the 
general  sense  of  natural  law  be  decisively  developed,  by  eliminating 
for  ever  arbitrary  wills  and  chimerical  entities,  in  the  most  difficult 
case  of  all.  The  old  philosophy  must  be  doomed  to  extinction, 
when  a  regular  study  is  able  to  disclose  the  laws  of  the  continuous 
variation  of  human  opinions.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  this 
science  permits,  above  any  other,  the  prominent  use  of  a  priori 
considerations,  both  from  its  position  in  the  hierarchy,  by  which  it 
depends  on  all  the  rest,  and  in  virtue  of  the  perfect  unity  which  is 
given  to  it  by  its  plenitude  of  logical  resources.  It  will  soon  be 
admitted  to  be  the  most  logical  of  all  the  sciences,  considering  the 
degree  of  precision  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  phenomena, 
since  the  most  difficult  and  varied  speculations  are  naturally  con- 
nected with  one  single  fundamental  theory.     But  the  most  striking 
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feature  to  us  is  the  extension  of  tlie  means  of  investigation  required 
l)y,  and  involved  in,  this  most  complex  subject  of  human  study. 
It  enjoys  all  the  resources  of  the  anterior  sciences ;  but  they  would 
be  almost  useless,  and  even  deceptive,  without  the  addition  of  the 
historical  method,  properly  so  called,  which  investigates,  not  by 
comparison,  but  by  gradual  filiation.  We  have  reviewed  this 
method  in  its  dogmatic  form,  and  in  its  application,  and  we 
have  seen  how  it  must  preponderate  over  all  other  resources,  so  as 
to  bring  out  and  utilize  the  properties  of  positive  investigation,  by 
which  the  regular  action  of  human  faculties  is  to  be  perfected. 
Thus  a  universal  logical  method  corresponds  in  this  case  to  a  uni- 
versal scientific  view;  and  the  result  is  that  the  human  mind  here 
finds  its  natural  position.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
exhibit  the  reaction  of  this  science  upon  those  that  precede  it ;  and 
it  would  be  as  yet  premature.  I  have  done  what  I  proposed,  in 
constituting  the  true  system  of  positive  philosophy,  as  a  result  of 
the  preparation  instituted  by  Bacon  and  Descartes;  and  its  practical 
construction  is  a  work  for  a  future  time, — probably  near  at  hand. 

These  are  the  five  phases  of  the  positive  method,  through  whose 
succession  the  scientific  spirit  rises  gradually  to  the  dignity  of  the 
philosophical  spirit,  effacing  at  length  the  provisional  distinction 
between  them  which  had  been  necessary  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  human  evolution.  If  we  consider  the  miserable  theoretical 
state  from  which  human  reason  set  out,  we  shnll  not  wonder  that 
so  long  a  tutelage  was  required  to  enable  Man  to  extend  to  his 
abstract  and  general  speculations  the  same  mental  training  that 
popular  wisdom  spontaneously  employs  in  its  partial  and  practical 
acts.  Though  there  can  be  no  exemption  from  the  necessity  of 
reproducing  this  natural  succession  for  ever,  the  systematic  educar 
tion  now  prepared  for,  in  place  of  the  instinctive,  will  render  the 
})rocess  much  more  rapid  and  easy;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  privilege 
of  having  prepared  it  for  my  successors,  by  the  elaboration  of  this 
my  original  scheme. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  wrought  out  the  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant part  of  my  work,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  general  conclu- 
sions, according  to  the  constant  preponderance  of  our  logical  over 
our  scientific  needs;  and  especially  at  a  time  when,  the  doctrine 
being  in  a  backward  state,  the  philosophical  procedure  must  consist 
in  instituting  the  Method  completely.  What  I  have  done  in  this 
direction  must  be  considered  as  a  natural  equivalent  of  the  discourse 
of  Descartes  on  method,  allowing  for  the  diversities  resulting  from 
the  new  situation  of  modern  mind,  and  the  new  corresponding 
wants.  Descartes  had  for  liis  subject  the  introductory  evolution 
which  had  been  for  two  centuries  preparing  for  the  ascendency  of 
rational  positivism ;  while  I  have  had  to  examine  the  fulfilment  of 
that  preparation,  in  order  to  determine  the  final  constitution  of  a 
sound  philosophy  in  connection  with  social  objects, — a  view  which 
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DeHcartes  avoided,  but  wliich  Bacon  already  anticipated.  This  mostl 
difficult  part  of  my  task  beinf]^  achieved,  I  have  only  to  coraplete 
my  object  by  makin<^  a  rapid  scientific  survey,  to  answer  to  the 
logical,  and  to  venture  upon  an  anticipation  of  the  action  of  the 
])Ositive  philosopliy,  when  it  shall  have  attained  its  full  maturity. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE   RESULTS   OF  POSITIVE   DOCTRINE  IN  ITS 

PREPARATORY   STAGE. 

As  I  have  intimated,  our  scientific  conclusions  cannot  be  so  impor- 
tant or  so  extensive  as  our  logical  conclusions,  because  they  relate 
to  a  system  of  knowledge  scarcely  yet  instituted :  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  up  the  logical  summary  with  a  sketch  of  the  proper 
nature  and  connection  of  the  abstract  studies  that  we  have  ex- 
amined in  succession  ;  our  present  view  regarding  them  as  so  many 
necessary  elements  of  a  single  body  of  doctrine,  according  to  our 
principle. 

We  have  perceived  throughout  that,  in  the  case  of  the  human 
evolution  at  least,  there  exists  a  natural  agreement  between  our 
knowledge  and  our  needs.  The  knowledge  which  is  inaccessible  to 
us  is  precisely  that  which  could  answer  no  purpose  but  gratifying  a 
vain  curiosity.  We  have  no  concern  with  anything  but  the  laws  of 
phenomena  which  affect  human  beings;  such  action,  however  in- 
direct, constituting  a  basis  of  positive  estimate,  the  full  realization 
of  which  can  follow  only  very  remotely  the  manifestation  of  the 
corresponding  needs,  at  any  rate  till  we  can  institute  a  better  re- 
search. This  scheme  must  comprehend,  on  the  one  hand.  Humanity 
itself,  in  its  existence  and  action;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
medium,  whose  permanent  influence  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
whole  movement.  Every  scientific  as  well  as  logical  consideration 
shows  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  medium ;  and  thus  naturally 
divides  science  into  the  two  departments, — inorganic  and  organic 
science ;  the  first  being  the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  second; 
and  the  second  simply  modifying  the  phenomena  of  the  first  by  a 
nobler  action.  The  three  essential  modes  of  the  first  order — ^the 
mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical,  and  the  two  which  are  proper 
to  organic  existence — the  individual  and  the  social,  thus  present 
a  scientific  series  precisely  correspondent  to  the  logical  that  we  have 
just  reviewed ;  and  its  five  stages  will,  in  like  manner,  lead  us  up  to 
the  normal  state  of  true  philosophy. 

Mathematical  existence  is  the  simplest  and  most  universal  of  all ; 
and,  in  a  geometrical  form  first,  and  then  a  mechani-    The  Mathema- 
cal,  is  the  only  kind  of  existence  cognizable  by  us  in    **<^  element, 
the  many  and  important  cases  in  which  our  investigation  can  pro- 
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ceed  only  on  visual  evidence.  This  is  the  scientific  ^onnd  of  the 
priority  of  the  mathematical  element  in  positive  philosophy;  and, 
scientifically  8peakin<^,  the  only  great  result  derivable  from  it  is  a 
systematic  development  of  the  sense  of  logical  laws,  without  which 
physical  laws  could  not  be  conceived  of.  Thus,  numerical  specula- 
tions, the  source  of  the  logical  instrument  of  analysis,  have  histori- 
cally furnished  the  earliest  manifestation  of  ideas  of  order  and 
harmony,  gradually  extended  afterwards  to  the  most  complex  sub- 
jects. Apart  from  that,  mathematical  science  evidently  consists 
especially  in  geometry  and  mechanics,  answering  to  our  primitive 
notions  of  existence  and  action  ;  for,  in  the  statical  case,  all  pheno- 
mena aie  reducible  to  relations  of  magnitude,  form,  or  position ; 
and,  in  the  dynamical  case,  to  mere  movement,  partial  or  general. 
Sucli  a  simplification  is  practically  inconvenient,  and  may  be  mis- 
leading, as  the  encroachments  of  geometers  plainly  show :  but  it  is 
true  in  an  abstract  sense ;  and  therefore  universally  true,  whatever 
other  conditions  may  be  added  in  cases  of  growing  complexity. 
Geometry,  too,  is  more  general  than  mechanics ;  for  we  can  conceive 
of  existence  without  motion;  as  in  the  case  of  stationary  stars,  which 
come  under  only  geometrical  conditions ;  and  to  geometry  we  owe  the 
earliest  conception  of  laws  of  agreement,  which  may  be  regarded 
quite  apart  from  those  of  succession.  Yet,  in  a  scientific  sense, 
Mechanics  is  the  more  important  branch  of  mathematics,  on  account 
of  its  more  direct  and  complete  relations  with  the  rest  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  on  account  also  of  the  implication  of  mechanical 
speculations  with  geometrical  considerations;  a  drawback  upon 
their  logical  perfection,  but  a  source  of  marked  reality,  enabling 
them  to  represent  the  w^hole  of  mathematical  existence.  This  in- 
troduction to  natural  philosophy,  with  its  astronomical  manifesta- 
tion, is,  we  know,  the  only  portion  of  inorganic  science  which  has 
attained  its  full  normal  constitution  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  hold  it 
extremely  important  to  show  the  coincidence  between  the  primary 
laws  on  wliicli  this  constitution  depends,  and  the  laws  which  seem 
to  be  proper  to  organic  existence ;  that  we  may  perceive  by  the 
direct  correlativeness  of  the  two  extreme  cases,  the  tendency  of  all 
our  knowledge  to  scientific  unity,  corresponding  to  the  logical  unity 
already  recognized.  The  intermediate  ideas, — those  of  the  physico- 
chemical  order, — will  no  doubt  add  their  confirmation  when  they 
shall  have  become  rationally  established. 

I  have  shown  that  the  physical  Inws  wliich  are  the  basis  of  the 
Application  theory  of  motion  and  equilibrium,  and  therefore  all 
to  Sociology,  their  consequences,  are  as  applicable  to  the  mechani- 
cal phenomena  of  living  bodies  as  to  any  others  (allowing  for  the 
difficulties  arising  from  a  complication  of  details) ;  and  we  have 
seen,  in  a  more  special  manner,  that  the  study  of  animal  mechanics, 
in  the  province  of  biology,  must  begin  with  such  an  application, 
and  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  it ;  but  we  have  now  to 
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^o  much  further,  sliowing  that  the  application  must  extend  even  to 
the  social  form  of  existence.  As  to  the  first  of  these  laws,  Kepler*8 
law  of  inertia,  improperly  so  called, — seen  in  its  true  light  as  the 
law  of  mechanical  persistence, — is  merely  a  particular  case  of  the 
tendency  of  all  natural  phenomena  to  persevere  in  their  state,  unless 
disturbed ;  a  tendency  specially  established  with  regard  to  the  most 
simple  and  general  phenomena.  I  have  traced  back  the  biological 
case  of  Habit  to  this  principle,  modified  only  by  the  characteristic 
intermittence  of  the  corresponding  phenomena.  In  social  life,  less 
rapid  and  more  durable  than  individual  life,  we  see  an  analogous 
exemplification  in  the  obstinate  tendency  of  every  political  system 
to  perpetuate  itself.  In  physics,  again,  we  have  noticed,  in  acoustics, 
phenomena  which  prove  that,  in  the  smallest  molecular  changes, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  the  reproduction  of  acts  which  were  before 
supposed  proper  to  living  beings,  and  which  evidently  come  under 
the  law  of  mechanical  persistence.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  here 
the  subordination  of  all  natural  effects  to  some  universal  laws, 
modified  according  to  the  conditions  of  each  case.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  second  law  of  motion, — Galileo's  law  of  the  reconciliation 
of  any  common  motion  with  various  particular  motions, — which  is 
extensible  to  all  phenomena,  inorganic  and  organic, — all  active 
and  passive  mutual  relations  being  radically  independent  of  any 
action  which  is  precisely  common  to  the  parts  concerned.  lu 
biology,  we  find  this  true  in  the  cases  of  sensibility  and  contractility; 
for,  our  impressions  being  purely  comparative,  our  appreciation  of 
partial  differences  is  not  interfered  with  by  any  general  and  uniform 
influence.  In  sociology,  we  find  it  again ;  any  disturbance  in  the 
interior  of  any  political  system  being  due  to  the  unequal  progressive 
action  on  the  different  parts  which,  if  participating  in  the  movement 
in  any  equal  degree,  would  be  unaffected  by  a  much  more  rapid 
progression.  We  discern  an  analogous  case  in  the  physico-chemical 
province,  in  thermometrical  effects  referrible  to  mutual  inequality, 
and  we  shall  no  doubt  encounter  many  more  when  the  science  is 
further  developed.  As  to  the  third  law  of  motion, — Newton's  law 
of  the  equivalence  of  action  and  reaction, — its  universality  is  more 
striking  than  in  the  other  two  cases ;  and  it  is  the  only  case  of  the 
three  in  which  the  principle  has  hitherto  been  perceived  and  pro- 
posed. If  we  adapt  our  observation  to  the  spirit  of  the  correspond- 
ing phenomena,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  equivalence  of  action  and 
reaction  may  be  as  really  observed  with  regard  to  physical,  chemi- 
cal, biological,  and  social  effects  as  in  the  case  of  mechanical  effects. 
Besides  the  mutual  quality  inherent  in  all  actions,  it  is  certain  that 
the  general  estimate  of  mechanical  reaction,  in  the  combination  of 
masses  and  velocities,  everywhere  meets  with  an  analogous  appreci- 
ation. If  Berthollet  has  shown  the  chemical  influence  of  mass, 
before  misconceived,  an  equivalent  discussion  would  manifest  no  less 
clearly  its  biological  or  political  influence.    The  close  and  preva- 
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lent  interconnection  which  distinc^uishes  vital,  and  yet  more  social 
phenomena,  and  in  which  all  aspects  are  mutually  dependent,  is 
eminently  fit  to  familiarize  us  with  the  universality  of  this  third 
law  of  motion.  Each  of  the  three  laws  on  which  rational  Mechanics 
is  founded  is,  in  fact,  only  a  mechanical  manifestation  of  a  general 
law  applicable  to  all  possible  phenomena.  In  order  to  ilhistrate 
this  most  important  approximation,  it  must  be  extended,  further,  to 
the  famous  general  principle  by  which  D'Alembert  completely  con- 
nected questions  of  motion  with  questions  of  equilibrium.  Whether 
it  is  regarded,  as  I  propose,  as  a  happy  generalization  of  the  third 
law  of  motion,  or  is  still  regarded  as  a  distinct  idea,  it  is  in  conform- 
ity with  a  universal  conception  by  which  the  dynamical  is  always 
connected  with  the  statical  appreciation, — the  laws  of  harmony 
being  always  maintained  in  the  midst  of  the  laws  of  succession. 
Sociology  here  again  affords  us  the  most  decisive  exemplification 
(though  often  only  implicit)  of  this  general  relation  ;  because  the 
two  aspects  are  more  marked  and  more  interconnected  than  in  any 
other  case.  If  we  could  thoroughly  know  the  laws  of  existence,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  them  all,  as  in  mechanics,  to  be 
mere  questions  of  action.  But,  though  we  must  proceed  in  an 
inverse  manner,  we  proceed  upon  the  same  conception  of  the  neces- 
sary convergence  between  the  statical  and  the  dynamical  conclu- 
sions. It  is  only  that  the  universal  principle  is  employed  in  a  new 
mode,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  phenomena ;  of  which 
sociological  speculation  has  often  presented  important  examples. 
The  laws  of  rational  mechanics  are  then  only  the  earliest  philo- 
sophical manifestation  of  certain  general  laws,  necessarily  applicable 
to  the  natural  economy  of  any  kind  of  phenomena  whatever. 
Though  they  must  first  be  recognized  in  regard  to  the  simplest 
and  most  general  case  of  all,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  due  to 
the  mathematical  spirit,  which  at  present  is  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  being  understood.  The  conception  results  from 
the  first  scientific  reaction  of  the  positive  spirit  proper  to  organic 
studies,  and  sociological  speculation  particularly,  on  fundamental 
ideas  which  have  hitherto  seemed  proper  to  inorganic  researches. 
Its  pliiloso[)liical  value  lies  in  its  establishing  an  identity  between 
the  primary  laws  of  the  two  extreme  orders  of  natural  phenomena : 
and  the  delineation  I  have  now  offered  is  intended  to  point  out  here, 
in  the  only  case  compatible  with  the  extreme  imperfection  of  science, 
the  first  type  of  the  new  character  of  universality  which  must  belong 
to  the  chief  positive  ideas  under  the  natural  ascendency  of  the  true 
philosoi)liicnl  spirit.  We  have  no  equivalent  case  at  our  command : 
and  in  more  complex  subjects,  these  general  laws  can  only  go  a 
l^art  of  the  way  in  directing  our  speculations;  though  they  will 
always  afford  valuable  scientific  guidance  and  suggestion,  because 
they  must  always  govern  more  special  laws,  relating  to  other 
abstract  modes  of  existence  and  activity.     Whether,  as  we  may 
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liope  these  more  special  laws  may  in  time  obtain  universality  among 
their  respective  phenomena  or  not,  we  are  now  authorized  in  conceiv- 
ing the  whole  system  of  our  knowledge  as  susceptible,  in  certain 
respects,  of  a  true  scientific  unity,  independently  of  the  logical  unity, 
thon<i:h  in  complete  agreement  with  it. 

If  j\Iathematics  furnishes  us  with  the  laws  of  inorganic  existence, 
Astronomy  discloses  to  us  the  medium,  which  is  no  7%e  Astrono- 
less  universal.  Our  examination  of  it  may  appear  a  niUai  element 
departure  from  the  great  Baconian  precept  about  the  abstract 
nature  of  the  speculations  proper  to  the  first  philosophy :  astrono- 
mical ideas  being  in  fact  nothing  else  than  mathematical  notions 
restricted  to  the  case  of  the  stars.  But,  true  as  this  is,  there  is 
another  view, — the  same  as  that  which  justified  the  incorporation 
of  the  analysis  of  air  and  water  with  abstract  chemistry ; — that  our 
study  is  not  concrete,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  general  medium, 
which  is  truly  abstract  and  unchangeable.  The  mathematical 
phenomena  of  astronomy  remain  abstract,  as  if  the  bodies  they  relate 
to  could  admit  of  no  other ;  whereas  the  character  of  a  concrete 
theory  consists  in  the  direct  and  permanent  combination  of  the 
different  modes  inherent  in  each  total  existence.  In  astronomy, 
mathematical  speculations  do  not  lose  their  abstract  nature,  and 
only  exhibit  it  in  a  case  so  important  that  we  are  compelled  to 
make  it  special :  its  difficulties  also  constituting  the  chief  destina- 
tion of  mathematical  research,  as  ^^11  as  its  best  logical  instigation. 
The  reaction  on  mathematics,  again,  affords  us  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  reality  and  the  scope  of  its  conceptions.  Here, 
again,  the  human  mmd  obtains  its  first  systematic  sense  of  a 
necessary  economy,  arising  from  invariable  relations  proper  to 
corresponding  phenomena,  and  affording,  by  its  inaccessible  sway, 
a  rule  of  conduct.  This  is  the  source  of  the  philosophical  guidance 
of  collective  Man  which  is  carried  out  by  training  in  the  case  of 
individual  Man.  Yet,  the  human  point  of  view  must  prevail  in 
this  case,  to  secure  the  rationality  of  the  corresponding  studies ; 
because  our  radical  ignorance  of  cosmical  laws,  and  our  restriction 
to  our  own  system,  prevent  our  obtaining  any  external  view  of 
astronomical  science.  We  firld  in  astronomy  the  first  instance  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  mathematical  spirit  in  an  empirical  way  ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fault  affects  only  the  logical  administra- 
tion, and  does  not  produce  the  scientific  dangers  which  it  occasions 
in  the  more  complex  departments,  because  it  is  in  full  conformity 
with  the  nature  of  astronomical  research. 

In  Physics,  a  new  action  is  first  recognized,  more  compound  and 
essentially  modifying  the  simpler.    All  physical  phe-     ^^^  ^^^  . 
nomena  are  common  to  all  bodies;  but  their  manifestix-        ^     ^**^^  * 
tion  requires  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  more  or  less  compound, 
and  not  continuous.    Of  the  five  physical  categories,  Weijj^ht  alone 
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presents  a  really  tuathematica]  generality,  Ibns  being  the  natni-al 
transiliou  between  astronomy  and  physics.  The  others  exhibit  an 
increasing  speciality,  by  which  I  have  classed  them.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  province,  in  connection  with  that  of  chemistry,  will 
appear  if  we  try  to  imagine  that  such  a  transition  from  the  mathe- 
matical to  the  organic  sciences  did  not  exist:  for  we  shall  see  how 
all  conception  of  unity  must  disappear  if  science  consisted  of  two 
elements  so  heterogeneous,  which  could  admit  of  no  permanent 
relation ;  even  sup|)osing  that  the  positive  spirit  could  arise  at  all. 
This  intermediate  element  is  so  connected  with  the  others  at  each 
extremity  as  to  constitute  a  sufficiently  perfect  scale.  Some  diffi- 
culties however  arise  out  of  this  i)osition,  which  will  always  largely 
afiect  the  inherent  imperfections  of  the  duplicate  science,  the  subject 
of  which  presents  neither  the  simplicity  of  the  first  couple  nor  the 
characteristic  interconnection  of  the  last.  We  have  seen  how  little 
prospect  there  is  of  scientific  unity  among  the  heterogeneous  parts 
of  which  physics  is  composed ;  and  the  greater  probability  is  that 
the  number  of  irreducible  elements  will  hereafter  be  increased  ;  for 
the  diversity  must  correspond  not  only  with  the  subjects  studied, 
but  with  our  organic  means  of  investigation.  Of  the  five  existing 
subjects,  two  address  themselves  to  one  sense  each, — one  to  hearing 
and  another  to  sight;  and  these  can  never  be  made  to  coincide. 
The  other  three  relate  equally  to  sight  and  touch :  and  yet  no  one 
will  venture  to  regard  thermology  and  electrology  as  susceptible  of 
fusion  with  barology,  or  with  each  other,  however  indisputable  are 
certain  relations  between  them.  Moreover,  the  actual  number  of 
our  external  senses  is  by  no  means  finally  ascertained, — so  imma- 
ture is  at  present  the  whole  theory  of  sensation.  A  truly  rational 
inquiry  would,  no  doubt,  show  that  we  have  two  senses  relating  to 
temperature  and  ])re8sure,  which  are  both  now  confounded  with 
that  of  touch,  which  seems  to  include  all  the  offices  whose  special 
seat  is  not  clearly  determined.  It  is  evident,  again,  that  smell  and 
taste,  largely  needed  in  chemistry,  have  no  function  in  physics ;  yet 
it  seems  that  each  of  them  must  have  ere  this  constituted  a  depart- 
ment for  itself,  like  sight  and  hearing,  if  our  organization  had  been 
in  this  respect  as  perfect  as  that  of  many  of  the  higher  animals. 
The  mode  of  inorganic  existence  which  is  disclosed  by  smell,  seems 
in  fact  to  be  not  less  distinct  from  those  which  correspond  to  the 
other  senses  than  they  are  from  each  other;  of  which  the  persist- 
ence and  power  of  the  sense  through  the  whole  animal  series  is  an 
evidence.  Our  organic  imiKjrfection  may  perhaps  be  to  a  certain 
degree  compensated  by  an  artificial  investigation,  which  may  afibrd 
some  scientific  extension  ;  and  an  improvement  of  our  relations  with 
the  higher  animals  may  conduce  to  the  same  end.  Meantime,  it 
is  clear  that  the  uuujber  of  irreducible  elements  that  constitute 
Physics,  is  not  yet  even  rationally  fixed.  Till  it  can  be,  the  science^^ 
remains  peculiarly  liable  to  the  encroachments  of  mathematical  and  " 
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metaphysical  abuse.  The  imperfections  of  its  nature  and  method 
of  culture,  however,  cast  no  doubt  upon  its  rank  in  the  scale  of 
sciences.  That  rank  is  settled  by  the  universal  principle  of  decreas- 
ing generality  ;  and  the  principle  obviates  the  worst  inconveniences 
of  the  multiple  character  of  physics  by  instituting  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  the  barological  speculations  which  unite  it  to  astronomy, 
and  the  electrological  which  border  upon  chemistry. 

As  for  Chemistry,  considered  separately,  it  relates  to  so  intimate 
and  complete  a  mode  of  inorganic  existence,  that  it  ^,  ^,  .  , 
has  been  found  dimcult  to  separate  it  from  the 
organic.  The  phenomena  of  various  substances  present  differences 
which  are  not  reducible,  as  in  the  physical  case,  to  inequalities  of 
degree;  and  here  we  find  fully  developed  the  tendency  of  pheno- 
mena to  become  susceptible  of  modification  in  proportion  to  their 
complexity  and  increasing  speciality.  That  tendency,  it  is  true, 
showed  itself  in  physics,  so  as  to  originate  the  art  of  experimentation ; 
but  it  is  far  more  complete  in  chemistry,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  to 
molecular  composition  itself :  and  as  such  modification  could  not 
take  place  in  vital  cases  without  being  liable  to  suspend  or  suppress 
phenomena  of  greater  delicacy,  chemistry  will  be  always,  and  more 
and  more,  the  chief  basis  of  our  material  power.  In  a  speculative 
view,  chemistry  is  of  extreme  scientific  importance,  as  revealing 
the  most  intimate  mode  of  inorganic  existence,  and  as  completing 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  medium  in  its  direct  influence  on  the 
organism;  tlius  being,  with  physics,  but  in  a  more  marked  way, 
the  link  between  inorganic  and  organic  speculation.  In  regard  to 
interconnection,  too,  it  is  so  superior  to  physics  as  to  approach  very 
near  to  biology:  and  from  biology  it  will,  no  doubt,  hereafter 
derive  some  of  the  collective  spirit  in  which,  with  physics,  it  is  now 
very  deficient.  I  have  before  pointed  out  the  comparative  metliod 
and  the  taxonomical  theory  as  probable  agencies  for  perfecting 
chemical  speculation  in  this  way.  Here  then  we  find  the  limit  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  analytical  system,  and  the  natural  begin- 
ning of  that  of  the  synthetical.  Meantime,  the  science  is  remarkably 
open  to  abusive  encroachment,  and  to  si)oliation  by  dispersive  treat- 
ment. It  requires  protection  from  encroachment,  not  only  from 
mathematics,  from  which  physics  in  a  certain  degree  protects  it, 
but  from  physics  itself.  As  some  scientific  men  see  in  physics 
only  geometry  and  mechanics,  others  see  in  the  best  marked  pheno- 
mena of  chemistry  nothing  more  than  physical  effects  ;  a  mistake 
the  more  hostile  to  chemical  progression,  that  it  rests  in  part  upon 
the  incontestable  affinity  of  the  two  sciences.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  logical  and  scientific  imperfection  of  chemistry,  in  which 
prevision  is  scarcely  possible  in  even  secondary  particulars,  the 
sense  of  natural  law,  extended  to  the  most  complex  phenomena 
.^of  inorganic  existence,  is  not  the  less  strikingly  and  permanently 
'  <  develoi)ed.    Thus  then  we  survey  as  a  whole  the  preparatory  science 
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of  dead  nature,  from  its  astronomical  bet^inning  to  its  chemical 
conclusion,  with  physics  for  the  Hnk  between  the  two. 

Till  biological  science  arose,  the  logical  evolution  required  that 
^  ^-  .   .   ,     the  human  mind  should  be  occupied  with  inorganic 

The  Bwlogtccu.,  .  i  •  i     r  *l  •         •        t   "a  l 

science,  which,  from  its  superior  simplicity,  must  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  knowledge,  from  which  alone  rational  positivity 
could  arise ;    and  till  the  positive  spirit  was  extended  to  social 
•  phenomena,  biology  could  not  but  suffer  from  the   disturbance 

introduced  into  it  from  the  anterior  sciences.  Biologists  then 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  sociology,  as  a  protecting 
influence  against  the  oppressive,  though  antagonistic  pretensions  of 
the  physicists  and  the  meta})hy6icians.  Organic  science  marks  out 
its  own  division  into  two  parts, — the  science  of  individual  and  of 
collective  life :  but  human  considerations  are  preponderant  in  both  ; 
f  V  and,  while  sociology  is  based  on  biology,  it  reacts  upon  it :  first 

learning  from  it  to  understand  the  agent  of  its  own  phenomena, 
and  then  ascertaining  the  social  medium,  and  exhibiting  the  course 
of  human  progression.  The  great  misfortune  of  biology  has  been 
that,  because  its  phenomena  partake  largely  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  foregoing  sciences,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  vast  accession  to  material  existence 
which  takes  place  on  the  institution  of  vitality,  and  therefore  to 
introduce  the  positive  spirit  into  this  order  of  researches.  The 
theological  or  metaphysical  spirit  seemed  for  long  the  only  protection 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  inorganic  spirit ;  and  how  such  protec- 
tion must  compromise  the  scientific  spirit,  I  need  not  stop  to  prove. 
The  situation  produced  by  the  necessary  resistance  of  modern  reason 
to  the  old  system  was  curiously  exemplified  by  the  oj)position  of 
biological  doctrine  to  obvious  facts,  as  in  the  case  of  Descartes* 
theory  of  the  automatism  of  brutes,  which  held  its  ground  for 
above  a  century,  and  was  in  some  degree  adopted  by  Buffon  him- 
self, though  his  own  contemplations  must  have  shown  him  its  absur- 
dity. He  was  sensible  of  the  danger  of  mathematical  usurpation 
in  science ;  but  be  preferred  it  to  theologico-metaphysical  tutelage, 
which  was  then  the  only  alternative.  We  have  seen  how  the 
difficulty  was  solved  by  Bicbat's  two  great  conceptions ; — the  one, 
physiological  and  dynamical,  distinguishing  the  organic  or  vegeta- 
tive from  the  animal  life, — a  distinction  which  forms  the  basis  of 
sound  biological  philosophy  ;  and  the  other,  anatomical  and  statical, 
the  great  theory  of  elementaiy  tissues,  which  is  in  biology  the 
j)hilosophical  equivalent  of  the  molecular  theory  in  physico- 
chemistry.  This  statical  conception  is  contributory  to  the  dynami- 
cal by  enabling  us  to  assign  a  special  seat  to  each  of  the  two  kinds 
of  life.  Bichat  did  not  contem})late  the  extension  of  his  theory 
beyond  man :  but,  confined  to  the  most  complex  case,  it  could 
never  have  become  really  rational.  We  owe  the  power  of  extending 
it,  and  therefore  of  establishing  the  rationality  of  the  science,  to  the 
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comparative  method,  which  discloses  to  us  the  gradual  successioa 
of  the  degrees  of  organization  or  life.  Lamarck,  Oken,  and  De 
Blainville  have  given  us  possession  of  this  chief  logical  instrument 
of  the  science,  which  is  also  the  preponderant  idea  of  all  lofty  bio- 
logical contemplation,  because  the  anatomical  and  pliysiological 
aspects  there  coalesce  with  the  taxonomical.  The  consideration  of 
the  milium  was  once  everything :  but  here  the  consideration  of  the 
organism  rises  more  and  more  through  the  long  series  of  vital 
systems  of  growing  complexity.  Ideas  of  order  and  harmony  were 
originated  by  inorganic  studies ;  but  their  highest  manifestation,  in 
the  form  of  classification  and  a  hierarchy,  could  issue  only  from 
biological  science,  whence  it  was  to  extend  to  social  science.  At 
present,  little  more  is  done  in  biology  than  assigning  the  position 
of  its  different  questions ;  and  the  chasms  between  them  are  many 
and  wide :  but  the  science  has  assumed  its  due  character  of  gener- 
ality in  the  hands  of  its  most  eminent  interpreters ;  and  its  scientific 
constitution  is  as  rational  as  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors :  but 
that  it  is  not  yet  complete  is  proved  by  the  continuance  of  the 
controversy  between  the  theologico-metaphysical  school  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  physico-chemical  school  on  the  other,  and  by  the 
difficulties  still  encountered  by  the  great  conception  of  vital  spon- 
taneity being  developed,  in  determinate  degrees,  within  the  limits 
of  the  laws  of  universal  existence.  One  remedy  will  be  found  in 
such  an  education  as  will  enable  biologists  to  apply  the  truths  of 
other  sciences  to  their  own,  without  admitting  intrusion  from  either 
restricted  science  or  false  philosophy :  but  the  intervention  of 
sociology  is  also  necessary, — the  last  biological  degree,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  life,  bordering  so  closely  as  it  does  upon  the  social. 
The  small  ness  of  the  results  yet  obtained  from  the  admirable  con- 
ception of  Gall  is  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  individual,  that 
is,  the  biological,  view  of  Man :  and  the  best  conceptions  of  the 
science  can  never  acquire  complete  efficacy,  or  even  stability,  till 
they  are  attiiched  to  the  basis  of  social  science.  Thus  only  can  they 
be  safe  from  the  prolonged  dominion  of  the  old  philosophy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  usurpations  of  the  mathematical  spirit  on 
the  other,  in  the  physico-chemical  form ;  and  thus  alone  can  the 
same  conception,  in  biology  as  in  social  science,  fulfil  the  conditions 
at  once  of  order  and  of  progress. 

The  accession  of  real  existence  then,  occasioned  by  its  extension 
from  the  individual  to  the  collective  organism,  is  the  The  Socio- 
originating  cause  of  the  only  science  which  can  be  logical, 
final.  If  the  definitive  complexity  is  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
three  preceding,  it  is  quite  as  indisputable.  It  is  as  evident 
as  the  implication  of  the  mathematical  with  the  physical;  the 
physical  with  the  chemical ;  and  the  chemical  with  the  biolo- 
gical :  and  it  also  accords  with  the  decreasing  generality  of  snc- 
cessive  phenomena.     The  continuous  expansion  and  almost  indefi- 
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iiite  perpetuity  which  characterize  the  social  or<^ni8m  separate  this 
case  widely  from  the  biological,  though  then*  elements  are  neces- 
sarily homogeneous;  and  the  separation  will  be  the  more  indisputable, 
if  we  take  into  the  account,  as  we  are  scientifically  bound  to  do, 
the  whole  of  the  human  race,  instead  of  the  portion  whose  history 
we  have  explored.  In  a  logical  view,  we  have  seen  that  individual 
investigation  would  not  yield  us  the  method  of  filiation  :  and  in  a 
scientific  view,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
individual  life  can  never  enable  us  to  make  deductions  of  successive 
social  phenomena ;  for  each  stage  is  deducible  only  from  the  one 
immediately  preceding,  though  the  aggregate  must  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  system  of  biological  ideas.  While  this  separation  is 
*  indispensable,  it  appears  to  constitute  the  chief  difficulty,  logical 
and  scientific,  of  the  most  advanced  minds,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  the  earlier  sciences  to  absorb  the  later,  in  virtue  of 
,  .•  ^  their  earlier  positivity  and  their  natural  relations ;  tendencies  so 
l»Ai  specious  ill  this  most  recent  case  as  to  have  ensnared  almost  every 
eminent  thinker  of  our  age.  By  the  establishment  of  sociology  we 
DOW  witness  the  systematic  fulfilment  of  the  eternal  conditions  of 
the  originality  and  pre-eminence  of  social  speculations,  whifeh 
theology  and  metaphysics  have  instinctively  struggled  to  maintain, 
though  very  insufficiently  since  the  positive  method  began  to  pre- 
vail more  and  more  in  tlie  modern  mental  evolution.  In  the  name 
of  positivism  and  rationality  we  have  demanded  and  reconstructed 
the  philosophical  ascendency  of  social  speculation,  by  undoing  the 
work  of  the  theological  and  metaphysical  schools,  which  strove  to 
isolate  moral  and  political  research  from  that  system  of  natural 
philosophy  with  which  we  have  now  incorporated  it.  We  see  that 
the  coalescing  logical  and  scientific  needs  prescribe  the  subordination 
of  this  final  hcience  to  all  the  rest,  over  which  it  then  beconies  pre- 
ponderant by  its  philosophical  reaction.  This  is  the  ground  of  my 
anxiety  to  point  out  the  direct  relations  which  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  respective  studies,  on  account  of  the  constant  necessity 
of  the  preparatory  knowledge  of  the  medium  of  the  social  evolutiop 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agent  on  the  other.  The  pLice  assigned 
to  sociology  in  the  encyclopedical  scale  is  thus  confirmed  on  all 
possible  occasions,  apart  from  the  logical  obligation  to  raise  the 
positive  method,  by  this  successive  procedure,  to  the  sociological 
phase.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  the  ideas  com- 
municated by  the  inorganic  sciences  to  sociology,  the  scientific  • 
office  must  especially  belong  to  biology,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  concerned,  must  always  furnish  the  fundamental  ideas 
that  must  guide  sociological  research ;  and  often  even  rectify  or 
improve  the  results.  Moreover,  it  is  biology  which  presents  to  us 
the  domestic  state,  intermediate  between  individual  and  social  exist- 
ence, which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  the  superior  animals, 
and  which  is,  in  our  species,  the  true  primitive  basis  of  the  more 
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vast  collective  organism.  However,  the  first  elaboration  of  this 
new  science  could  not  but  be  essentially  dynamical ;  so  that  the 
laws  of  harmony  have  nearly  throughout  been  implicitly  considered 
among  the  laws  of  succession,  in  which  alone  social  physics  can  at 
present  consist.  The  scientific  link  between  biology  and  sociology 
is  the  connection  of  their  two  series,  by  which  the  second  may  be 
regarded  as  the  prolongation  of  the  first,  though  the  terms  of  the 
one  may  be  successive,  and  of  the  other  coexisting.  With  this  dif- 
ference, we  find  that  the  essential  character  of  the  human  evolution 
results  from  the  growing  power  of  the  superior  attributes  which 
place  Man  at  the  head  of  the  animal  hierarchy,  where  they  also 
enable  us  to  assign  the  chief  degrees  of  animality.  Thus  we  see 
tiie  vast  organic  sj^stem  really  connecting  the  humblest  vegetative 
existence  with  the  noblest  social  life  through  a  long  succession, 
which,  if  necessarily  discontinuous,  is  not  the  less  essentially  homo- 
geneous. And,  in  as  far  as  the  principle  of  such  a  connection 
consists  in  the  decreasing  generality  of  the  chief  phenomena,  this 
double  organic  series  is  connected  with  the  rudimentary  inorganic, 
the  interior  succession  of  which  is  determined  by  the  same  principle. 
IHie  necessary  direction  of  the  human  movement  being  thus  ascer- 
tained, the  only  remaining  task,  in  constituting  sociology,  was  to 
mark  out  its  general  course.  This  was  done  by  my  ascertaining 
the  law  of  evolution,  which  in  connection  with  the  hierarchical 
law,  establishes  a  true  philosophical  system,  the  two  chief  elements 
of  which  are  absolutely  interconnected.  In  this  dynamical  con- 
ception, sociology  is  radically  connected  with  biology,  since  the 
original  state  of  humanity  essentially  coincides  with  that  in  which 
the  superior  animals  are  detained  by  their  organic  imperfection, — 
their  speculative  ability  never  transcending  the  primitive  fetichism 
from  which  man  could  not  have  issued  but  for  the  strong  impulsion 
of  the  collective  development.  The  resemblance  is  yet  stronger 
in  the  practical  aspect.  The  sociological  theory  being  thus  consti- 
tuted, nothing  remained  but  to  put  it  to  the  proof  by  an  historical 
application  of  it  to  the  intellectual  and  social  progression  of  the 
most  advanced  portion  of  the  human  race  through  forty  centuries. 
This  test  has  discredited  all  the  historical  conceptions  proposed 
before,  and  has  shown  the  reality  of  the  theory  by  explaining  and 
estimating  each  phase  as  it  passed  in  review,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
do  honour  to  the  services  of  the  most  opposite  influences, — as  in 
the  case  of  the  polytheistic  and  monotheistic  states.  A  political 
and  philosophical  preparation  like  this  was  necessary  to  emancipate 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer  from  the  old  philosophy  and  critical  pre- 
judices, and  to  substitute  for  them  the  scientific  condition  of  mind 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  humblest  speculations,  but  far  more 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult,  in  the  case  of  the 
most  transcendent  and  the  most  impassioned  researches  that  the 
liuman  mind  can   undertake.     Thus  the   same  conditions  which 
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required  this  task,  at  this  time,  are  especially  favourable  to  it  It« 
practical  efficacy  is  inseparable  from  its  theoretical  soundness, 
because  it  connects  the  present,  under  all  possible  aspects,  with  the 
whole  of  the  past,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  once  the  former  course  and  the 
future  tendency  of  every  important  })henomenon  ;  and  thence  results, 
in  a  political  view,  the  possibility  of  a  natural  connection  between 
the  science  and  the  art  of  modern  society.  New  as  is  this  science, 
it  has  already  fulfilled  the  essential  conditions  of  its  institution,  so 
that  it  has  only  to  pursue  its  Ki)ecial  development.  Its  complexity 
is  more  than  com{)ensated  by  its  interconnection,  and  the  con- 
sequent pre|>onderance  of  the  collective  spirit  over  the  spirit  of 
detail :  and  from  its  origin,  therefore,  it  is  superior  in  rationality 
to  all  the  foregoing  sciences,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  extend 
its  own  collective  spirit  over  them  J[>y  its  reactive  influence,  thus 
gradually  repairing  the  mischiefs  of  the  dispersive  tendencies  proi)er 
to  the  preparatory  stages  of  genuine  knowledge. 

Thus  the  scientific  and  the  logical  estimate  are  complete,  and 
found  to  have  attained  the  same  |)oint ;  and  the  long  and  difficult 
preparation  proposed  and  begun  by  Descartes  and  Bacon  is  accom- 
plished, and  all  made  ready  for  the  advent  of  the  true  modern 
j)hilo8ophy.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  show  the  action  of  this 
philosophy,  intellectual  and  social,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  rationally 
ascertainable  by  means  of  a  last  and  extreme  application  of  our 
theory  of  human  evolution.    . 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  FINAL  ACTION  OF  THE   POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

No  preceding  revolutions  could  modify  human  existence  to  anything 
like  the  degree  that  will  be  experienced  under  the  full  establishment 
of  the  positive  philosophy,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  only  pos- 
sible issue  from  the  great  crisis  which  has  agitated  Europe  for  half 
a  century  past.  We  have  already  perceived  what  must  be  the  poli- 
tical task  and  character  of  tliis  philosophy  in  a  rapidly  approaching 
time  ;  and  I  have  oqjiy  therefore  to  point  out,  in  a  more  general  way, 
the  natural  action  of  the  new  philosophical  system  when  it^hall  have 
assumed  its  throne.  I  will  sketch  the  great  impending  philosophical 
regeneration  from  the  four  points  of  view  which  ipy  readers  will  at 
once  anticipate ; — the  scientific,  or  rather  rational ;  the  moral ;  the 
political ;  and  finally,  the  aesthetic. 

The  positive  state  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  one  of  entire  intel- 
lectual consistency,  such  as  has  never  yet  existed  in  The  scientific 
an  equal  degree,  among  the  best  organized  and  most  «<^»o«- 
advanced  minds.  The  kind  of  speculative  unity  which  existed 
under  the  polytheistic  system,  when  all  human  conceptions  pre- 
sented a  uniformly  religious  aspect,  was  liable  to  perpetual  disturb- 
ance from  a  spontaneous  positivity  of  ideas  on  individual  and 
familiar  matters.  In  the  scholastic  period,  the  nearest  approach 
to  harmony  was  a  precarious  and  incomplete  equilibrium:  and 
the  present  transition  involves  such  contradiction  that  the  highest 
minds  are  perpetually  subject  to  three  incompatible  systems.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  contrasting  harmony  which  must  arise 
from  all  conceptions  being  fully  positive,  without  the  slightest  neces- 
sary intermixture  of  any  heterogeneous  philosophy.  We  may  best 
form  some  idea  of  it  by  anticipating  the  total  and  final  extension  of 
the  popular  good  sense,  which,  long  confined  to  partial  and  prac- 
tical operations,  has  at  length  taken  possession  of  the  speculative 
province.  We  are  naturally  familiar  with  the  general  wisdom 
which  prevails  with  regard  to  the  simplest  affairs  of  life  ;  and,  when 
we  shall  habitually  restrict  our  inquiries  to  accessible  subjects,  and 
understand,  as  of  course,  the  relative  character  of  all  human  know- 
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ledge,  onr  approximation  towards  the  truth,  which  can  never  1)6 
completely  attained  by  human  faculties,  will  be  thorough  and  satis- 
fjictory  as  far  as  it  jroes  ;  and  it  will  proceed  as  far  as  the  state  of 
human  progress  will  admit.  This  logical  view  will  completely 
agree  with  the  scientific  conviction  of  an  invariable  natuml  ord^r, 
independent  of  us  and  our  action,  in  which  our  intervention  can 
occasion  none  but  secondary  modifications ;  these  modifications 
however  being  infinitely  valuable,  because  they  are  the  basis  of 
liuman  action.  We  have  never  exi)erienced,  and  can  therefore 
only  imperfectly  imagine,  the  state  of  unmingled  conviction  with 
which  men  will  regard  that  natural  order  when  all  disturbing 
intrusions,  such  as  we  are  now  subject  to  from  lingering  theolo- 
gical influences,  shall  have  been  cast  out  by  the  spontaneous  cer- 
tiiinty  of  the  in  variableness  of  natural  laws.  Agam,  the  absolute 
tendencies  of  the  old  philosophies  prevent  our  forming  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  privilege  of  intellectual  liberty  which  is  secured 
by  positive  philosophy.  Our  existing  state  is  so  unlike  all  this, 
that  we  caimot  yet  estimate  the  importance  and  rapidity  of  the 
progress  which  will  be  thus  secured;  our  only  measure  being  the 
ground  gained  during  the  last  three  centuries,  under  an  imperfect 
and  even  vicious  system,  which  has  occasioned  the  waste  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  intellectual  labour.  The  Tbest  way  of  showing 
what  advance  may  be  made  in  sciences  which  are,  as  yet,  scarcely 
out  of  the  cradle,  when  systematically  cultivated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intellectual  harmony,  will  be  to  consider  the  effect  of  positivity 
on  abstract  8[>eculation  first,  then  on  concrete  studies,  and  lastly  on 
practical  ideas. 

In  abstract  science  men  will  be  spared  the  preliminary  labour 
Abstract  spe-  which  has  hitherto  involved  vast  and  various  error, 
cuiation.  scientific  and  logical,  and  will  be  set  forward  far  and 
firmly  by  the  full  establishment  of  the  rational  method.  When 
the  ascendency  of  the  sociological  spirit  shall  have  driven  out  that 
of  the  scientific,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  vain  struggle  to  connect 
every  order  of  phenomena  with  one  set  of  laws,  and  the  desired 
unity  will  be  seen  to  consist  in  the  agreement  of  various  orders  of 
laws, — each  set  governing  and  actuating  its  own  province;  and 
thus  will  the  free  expansion  of  each  kind  of  knowledge  be  provided 
for,  while  all  are  analogous  in  their  method  of  treatment,  and 
identical  in  their  destination.  Then  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
efforts  of  the  anterior  sciences  to  absorb  the  more  recent,  and  of  the 
more  recent  to  maintain  their  superiority  by  boasting  of  sanction 
from  the  old  philosophies ;  and  the  positive  spirit  will  decide  the 
claims  of  each,  without  oppression  or  anarchy,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary assent  of  all.  The  same  unquestionable  order  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  interior  of  each  science ;  and  every  proved  conception 
will  be  secured  from  such  attacks  as  all  are  now  liable  to  from  the 
irregular  ambition  or  empiricism  of  unqualified  minds.     Though 
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abstract  science  must  hold  the  fiist  place,  as  Bacon  so  plainly  fore- 
saw, the  direct  construction  of  concrete  science  is  one  Concrete 
of  the  chief  offices  of  the  new  philosophical  spirit,  research, 
exercised  under  historical  guidance,  which  can  alone  afford  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  successive  states  of  everything  that 
exists.  Besides  the  light  which  will  thus  be  cast  on  the  elementary 
laws  of  all  kinds  of  action,  and  the  valuable  practical  suggestions 
which  must  be  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  another  result  which  I 
ought  to  point  out,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained,  and 
which  relates  especially  to  the  highest  and  most  complex  pheno- 
mena. I  mean  the  fixing, — not  yet  possible,  but  then  certainly 
practicable, — of  the  general  duration  assigned  by  the  whole  economy 
to  each  of  the  chief  kinds  of  existence ;  and,  among  others,  to  the 
rising  conditiojj*  of  the  human  race.  This  great  evolution,  which 
has  scarcely  yet  escaped  from  its  preparatory  stage,  must  certainly 
continue  to  be  progressive  through  a  long  course  of  centuries,  beyond 
which  it  would  be  equally  inopportune  and  irrational  to  speculate ; 
yet  it  is  of  consequence  to  the  development  of  the  philosophical 
spirit  to  admit  in  principle  that  the  collective  organism  is  neces- 
sarily subject,  like  the  individual,  to  a  spontaneous  decline,  inde- 
pendently of  changes  in  the  medium.  The  one  has  no  more 
tendency  to  rejuvenescence  than  the  other;  and  the  only  difference 
in  the  two  cases  is  in  the  immensity  of  duration  and  slow  progres- 
sion in  the  one,  compared  with  the  brief  existence,  so  rapidly  run 
through,  of  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  why,  because  we  decline 
the  metaphysical  notion  of  indefinite  perfectibility,  we  should  be 
discouraged  in  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  social  state ;  as  the 
health  of  individuals  is  ministered  to  when  destruction  is  certainly 
near  at  hand.  Nor  need  we  attempt  to  determine  the  last  aspects 
that  the  philosophical  spirit  will  assume,  in  an  extremely  remote 
future,  always  ready  as  that  spirit  is  to  recognize,  without  any 
fruitless  disturbance,  any  destiny  which  is  clearly  inevitable,  in 
order  to  solace  the  natural  pain  of  decline  by  nobly  sustaining  the 
dignity  of  humanity.  It  is  too  soon  in  infancy  to  prepare  for  old 
age ;  and  there  would  be  less  wisdom  in  such  preparation  in  the 
collective  than  in  the  individual  case.  As  to  the  case  of  practical 
knowledge, — the  most  obvious  prospect  is  of  the  permanent  agree- 
ment that  will  be  established  between  the  practical  point  of  view 
and  the  speculative,  when  both  are  alike  subordinated  to  the  philo- 
sophical. The  practical  development  must  go  on  rapidly  under  the 
ascendency  of  rational  positivity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  technical 
advancement  will  be  equally  efficacious  in  proving  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  true  scientific  system  to  the  desultory  state  of 
speculation  that  existed  before.  The  sense  of  action  and  that  of 
prevision  are  closely  connected,  through  their  common  dependence 
on  the  principle  of  natural  law;  and  this  connection  must  tend  to 
popularize  and  consolidate  the  new  philosophy,  in  which  each  one 
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will  perceive  the  realization  of  the  same  general  course  with  regard 
to  all  subjects  accessible  to  oiir  reason.  The  medical  art,  and  the 
political,  will  be  instances,  when  they  shall  rise  out  of  their  present 
infantile  state,  and  be  rationalized  under  the  influence  of  a  tnie 
philosophical  unity,  and  concrete  studies  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
liave  been  properly  instituted.  As  the  most  complex  phenomena 
are  the  most  susceptible  of  modification,  the  true  relation  between 
speculation  and  action  will  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  provinces 
which  are  most  nearly  concerned  with  the  human  condition  and 
progress.  Such  will  be  the  results  in  the  intellectual  portion  of 
future  human  life. 

As  to  the  moral, — its  antagonism  with  the  intellectual  will  be 
The  moral  proved  to  be  what  we  have  shown  it — merely  pro- 
action,  visional ;  and  dissolved  at  once  when  the  sociological 

point  of  view  is  established  as  the  only  true  one.  I  need  not  dwell 
on  so  clear  a  point  as  the  moral  tendency  of  the  scientific  elevation 
of  the  social  point  of  view,  and  of  the  logical  supremacy  of  collec- 
tive conceptions,  such  as  characterize  the  positive  philosophy.  In 
our  present  state  of  anarchy,  we  see  nothing  that  can  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  energy  and  tenacity  that  moral  rules  must  acquire  when 
they  rest  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  influence  that  the  actions 
and  the  tendencies  of  every  one  of  us  must  exercise  on  human  life. 
There  will  be  an  end  then  of  the*  subterfuges  by  which  even  sincere 
believers  have  been  able  to  elude  moral  prescriptions,  since  religious 
doctrines  have  lost  their  social  efficacy.  The  sentiment  of  funda- 
mental order  will  then  retain  its  steadiness  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiercest  disturbance.  The  intellectual  unity  of  that  time  will  not 
only  determine  practical  moral  convictions  in  individual  minds,  but 
will  also  generate  powerful  public  prepossession,  by  disclosing  a 
plenitude  of  assent,  such  as  has  never  existed  in  the  same  degree, 
and  will  supply  the  insufficiency  of  private  efforts,  in  cases  of  very 
imperfect  culture,  or  entanglement  of  passion.  The  instrumentality 
will  not  be  merely  the  influence  of  moial  doctrine,  which  would 
seldom  avail  to  restrain  vicious  inclinations :  there  would  be  first 
the  action  of  a  universal  education,  and  then  the  steady  interven- 
tion of  a  wise  discipline,  public  and  private,  carried  on  by  the  same 
moral  power  which  had  superintended  the  earlier  training.  The 
results  cannot  be  even  imagined  without  the  guidance  of  the 
doctrines  themselves,  under  their  natural  division  into  personal, 
domestic,  and  social  morality. 

Morah'ty  must  become  more  practical  than  it  ever  could  be 
Personal  Under  religious  influences,  because  personal  morality 
morality.  will  be  sceu  in  its  true  relations, — withdrawn  from 
all  influences  of  personal  prudence,  and  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
all  morality  whatever,  and  therefore  as  a  matter  of  general  concern 
and  public  rule.  The  ancients  had  some  sense  of  this,  which  they 
could  not  carry  out;   and  Catholicism  lost  it  by  introducing  a 
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selfish  and  imaginary  aim.  We  should  fix  our  attention  on  the 
advantages  that  must  arise  from  the  concentration  of  human  efforts 
on  an  actual  life,  individual  and  collective,  which  Man  is  impelled 
to  ameliorate  as  much  as  possible  in  its  whole  economy,  according 
to  the  whole  of  the  means  within  his  power, — ^among  which,  moral 
rules  certainly  hold  the  very  first  place,  because  they  especially 
admit  of  the  universal  concurrence  in  which  our  chief  power 
resides.  If  we  are  thus  brought  back  from  an  immoderate  legard 
to  the  future  by  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  present,  this  will 
equalize  life  by  discouraging  excessive  economical  preparation  ; 
while  a  sound  appreciation  of  our  nature,  in  which  vicious  or 
unregulated  propensities  originally  abound,  will  render  common 
and  unanimous  the  obligation  to  discipline,  and  regulate  our 
various  inclinatiouvS.  Again,  the  scientific  and  moral  conception 
of  Man  as  the  chief  of  the  economy  of  nature  will  be  a  steady 
stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  noble  qualities,  affective  as  well 
as  intellectual,  which  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  living  hierarchy. 
There  can  be  no  danger  of  apathy  in  a  position  like  this, — with  the 
genuine  and  just  pride  of  such  pre-eminence  stirring  within  us ; 
and  above  us  the  type  of  perfection,  below  which  we  must  remain, 
but  which  will  ever  be  inviting  us  upwards.  The  result  will  be 
a  noble  boldness  in  developing  the  greatness  of  Man  in  all  direc- 
tions, free  from  the  oppression  of  any  fear,  and  limited  only  by  tlie 
conditions  of  life  itself.     As  for  domestic  morality, 

1  1     i.  •    ai_         1       !•      i.*  •!     J  1  Domestic. 

we  have  seen  what  is  the  subordination  prescribed  by 
nature  in  the  cases  of  sex  and  of  age.  It  is  here,  where  sociology 
and  biology  meet,  that  we  find  how  profoundly  natural  social 
relations  are,  as  they  are  immediately  connected  with  the  mode  of 
existence  of  all  the  higher  animals,  of  which  Man  is  only  the  more 
complete  development:  and  an  application  of  the  uniform  positive 
principle  of  classification,  abstract  and  concrete,  will  consolidate 
this  elementary  subordination,  by  connecting  it  with  the  whole  of 
the  speculative  constitution.  It  will  moreover  be  found  that  pro- 
gression will  develop  more  and  more  the  natural  differences  on 
which  such  an  economy  is  based,  so  that  each  element  will  tend 
towards  the  mode  of  existence  most  suitable  to  itself,  and  consonant 
with  the  general  welfare.  While  the  positive  spirit  will  con- 
solidate the  great  moral  ideas  which  belong  to  this  first  stage  of 
association,  it  will  exhibit  the  increasing  importance  of  domestic 
life  for  the  vast  majority  of  men,  as  modern  sociality  approaches 
its  truest  condition  ;  and  the  natural  order,  by  which  domestic  life 
becomes  the  proper  introduction  to  social,  will  be  established,  past 
risk  of  change. 

The  positive  philosophy  is  the  first  that  has  ascertained  the  true 
point  of  view  of  social  morality.     The  metaphysical  . 

philosophy  sanctioned  egotism ;  and  the  theological 
subordinated  real  life  to  an  imaginary  one;  while  the  new  philos- 
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opliy  takes  social  morality  for  tjio  basis  of  its  whole  system.     The 
two  former  systems  were  so  kittle  favourable  to  the  rise  of  the 
purely  disinterested  affections,  that  they  often  led  to  a  dogmatic 
denial  of  their  existence;   the  one  being  addicted  to   scholastic 
subtleties,  and  the  other  to  considerations  of  personal  safety.     No 
set  of  feelings  can  be  fully  developed  otherwise  than  by  special 
and  permanent  exercise ;  and  especially  if  they  are  not  naturally 
very  prominent;  and  the  moral  sense, — the  social  degree  of  which 
is  its  completest  manifestation, — could  l)e  only  imperfectly  insti- 
tuted by  the  indirect  and  factitious  culture  of  a  preparatory  stage. 
We  have  yet  to  witness  the  moral  superiority  of  a  philosophy 
which  connects  each  of  us  with  the  whole  of  human  existence,  in 
all  times  and  places.     The  restriction  of  our  expectations  to  actual 
life  must  furnish  new  means  of  connecting  our  individual  develop- 
ment with  the  universal  ])rogression,  the  growing  regard  to  which 
wiU  afford  the  only  possible,  and  the  utmost  possible,  satisfaction 
to  our  natural  aspiration  after  eternity.     For  instance,  the  scrupu- 
lous respect  for  human  life,  which  has  always  increased  with  our 
social  progression,  must  strengthen  more  and  more  as  the  chimerical 
hope  dies  out  which  disparages  the  present  life  as  merely  accessory 
to  the  one  in  prospect.     The  philosophical  spirit  being  only  an 
extension  of  good  sense,  it  is  certain  that  it  alone,  in  its  spontaneous 
form,  has  for  three  centuries  maintained  any  general  agreement 
against  the  dogmatic  disturbances  occasioned  or  tolerated  by  the 
ancient  philosophy,  which  would  have  overthrown  the  whole  modern 
economy  if  popular  wisdom  had  not  restrained  the  social  applica- 
tion of  it.     Tiie  effects  are,  at  best,  only  too  evident ;  the  practical 
intervention  of  the  old  philosophy  taking  place  only  in  cases  of 
very  marked  disorder,  such  as  must  be  always  impending  and  ever 
renewed  while  the   intellecftual   anarchy   which   generates   it  yet 
exists.     By  its  various  aptitudes,  positive  morality  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  exhibit  the  happiness  of  the  individual  as  depending 
on  the  complete  expansion  of   benevolent  acts  and   sympathetic 
emotions  towards  the  whole  of  our  race;  and  even  beyond  our  race, 
by  a  gradual  extension  to  all  sentient  beings  below  us,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  animal  rank  and  their  social  utility.     The  relative 
nature  of  the  new  philosophy  will  render  it  applicable,  with  equal 
facility  and  accuracy,  to  the  exigencies  of  each  case,  individual 
or  social,  whereas  we  see  how  the  absolute  character  of  religious 
morality  has  deprived  it  of  almost  all  force  in  cases  which,  arising 
after  its  institution,  could  not  have  been  duly  provided  for.     Till 
the  full  rational  establishment  of  positive  morality  has  taken  place, 
it  is  the  business  of  true  i)hilosophers,  ever  the  precursors  of  their 
race,  to  coufirm  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  woild  by  the  sustained 
superiority  of  their  own  conduct,  personal,  domestic,  and  social; 
giving   the  strongest  conceivable  evidence   of  the   jwssibility  of 
developing,  on  human  grounds  alone,  a  sense  of  general  morality 
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complete  enough  to  inspire  an  invincible  repugnance  to  moral 
offence,  and  an  irresistible  impulse  |b  steady  practical  devotedness. 
The  political  results  of  the  positive  philosophy  have  been  so 
mixed  up  with  the  whole  treatment  of  the  future  in     „  ,. .   , 
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this  volume,  and  tiie  near  tuture  has  been  so  expressly 
exhibited  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  that  I  need  say  little  here  under 
that  head.  I  have  only  to  glance  at  the  growth  and  application  of 
the  division  between  the  spiritual  or  theoretical  organism  and  the 
temporal  or  practical,  the  beginning  of  which  I  have  already  suf- 
ficiently described. 

We  have  seen  that  Catholicism  afforded  the  suggestion  of  a 
double  government  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  Catholic  Douhu 
institution  of  it  shared  the  discredit  of  the  philosophy  govei-nment. 
to  which  it  was  attached :  and  again,  that  the  Greek  Utopia  of  a 
Eeign  of  Mind  (well  called  by  Mr  Mill  a  Pedan  toe  racy),  transmitted 
to  the  modern  metaphysical  philosophy,  gained  ground  till  its  dis- 
turbing influence  rendered  it  a  fit  subject  for  our  judgment  and 
sentence.  The  present  state  of  things  is  that  we  have  a  deep  and 
indestructible,  though  vague  and  imperfect,  sense  of  the  political 
requirements  of  existing  civilization,  which  assigns  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, in  all  affairs,  to  the  material  and  the  intellectual  authority, 
the  separation  and  co-ordination  of  which  are  reserved  for  the 
future.  The  Catholic  division  was  instituted  on  the  ground  of  a 
mystical  opposition  between  heavenly  and  earthly  interests,  as  is 
shown  by  the  terms  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  not  at  all  from  any 
sound  intellectual  and  social  appreciation,  which  was  not  then 
possible,  nor  is  possible  even  yet ;  and  when  the  terrestrial  view 
prevailed  over  the  celestial,  the  principle  of  separation  was  seriously 
endangered,  from  there  being  no  longer  any  logical  basis  which 
could  sustain  it  against  the  extravagances  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  The  positive  polity  must  therefore  go  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  division,  and  re-establish  it  on  evidence  afforded  by 
the  whole  human  evolution  ;  and,  in  its  admission  of  the  scientific 
and  logical-  preponderance  of  the  social  point  of  view,  it  will  not 
reject  it  in  the  case  of  morality,  which  must  always  allow  its  chief 
application,  and  in  which  everything  must  be  referred,  not  to  Man, 
but  to  Humanit}'.  Moral  laws,  like  the  intellectual,  are  much  more 
appreciable  in  the  collective  than  in  the  individual  case ;  and, 
though  the  individual  nature  is  the  type  of  the  general,  all  human 
advancement  is  much  more  completely  characterized  in  the  general 
than  in  the  individual  case  ;  and  thus  morality  will  always,  on  both 
grounds,  be  connected  with  polity.  Their  separation  will  arise 
from  that  distinction  between  theory  and  practice  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  common  destination  of  both.  We  may  already 
sum  up  the  ultimate  conditions  of  positive  polity  by  conceiving 
of  its  systematic  wisdom  as  reconciling  the  opposing  qualities  of 
that  spontaneous  human  wisdom  successively  manifested  iu  antiquity 
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and  in  the  Middle  Ajreft ;  for  there  was  a  Bocial  tendency  involved 
in  the  ancient  subordination  of  morality  to  policy,  however  carried 
to  an  extreme  under  polytheism ;  and  the  monotheistic  system  had 
the  merit  of  asserting;,  though  not  very  successfully,  the  legitimate 
independence,  or  rather  the  superior  dignity,  of  morality.  Antiquity 
alone  offered  a  complete  and  homogeneous  political  system ;  and 
the  Middle  Ages  exhibit  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
qualities  of  two  heterogeneous  systems,  the  one  of  which  claimed 
supreme  authority  for  theory,  and  the  other  for  practice.  Such  a 
reconciliation  will  take  place  hereafter,  on  the  ground  of  the  syste- 
matic distinction  between  the  claims  of  education  and  of  action. 
We  find  something  like  an  example  of  how  this  may  be  done, — 
theory  originating  practice,  but  never  interfering  with  it  except  in 
a  consultative  way, — in  the  existing  relations  between  art  and 
science,  the  extension  of  which  to  the  most  important  affairs, 
under  the  guidance  of  sound  philosophy,  contemplating  the  whole 
range  of  human  relations.  If  the  whole  experience  of  modern  pro- 
gress has  sanctioned  the  independence,  amidst  co-operation,  of 
theory  and  practice,  in  the  simplest  cases,  we  must  admit  its 
imperative  necessity,  on  analogous  grounds,  in  the  most  complex. 
Thus  far,  in  complex  affairs,  practical  wisdom  has  shown  itself  far 
superior  to  theoretical ;  but  this  is  because  much  of  the  proudest 
theory  has  been  ill-established.  However  this  evil  may  be  dimin- 
ished when  social  speculation  becomes  better  founded,  the  general 
interest  will  always  require  the  common  preponderance  of  the 
]>ractical  or  ipaterial  authority,  as  long  as  it  keeps  within  its  proper 
limits,  admitting  the  independence  of  the  theoretical  authority; 
and  the  necessity  of  including  abstract  indications  among  the 
elements  of  every  concrete  conclusion.  No  true  statesman  would 
think  of  disputing  this,  when  once  the  philosophers  had  evinced  the 
scientific  character  and  the  political  aspect  adapted  to  their  social 
destination.  It  may  be  well  however  to  present,  in  a  summary 
way,  the  rational  securities  which  will  exist  against  any  encroach- 
ment of  moral  upon  political  government,  in  order  to  meet  the 
instinctive  prejudices  which  still  oppose  the  advent  of  what  1  have 
shown  to  be  the  first  social  condition  of  final  regeneration. 

In  treating  of  the  training  for  such  an  organization,  I  insisted  on 
limiting  it  to  the  five  nations  of  Western  Europe,  in  order  to  secure 
its  distincluei^s  and  originality  from  the  confusion  of  modern  specu- 
lative habits.  But  such  a  restriction  must  give  way  when  we  con- 
template the  final  extension  of  the  positive  organism,  first  to  the 
whole  of  the  white  race,  and  at  length  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  as 
their  preparation  becomes  complete.  It  was  the  theological  philos- 
ophy which  divided  Western  Europe  into  independent  nationalities 
for  five  centuries  past ;  and  their  interconnection,  determined  by 
their  positive  progression,  can  be  systematized  only  by  the  process 
of  total  renovation.     The  Euroj^ean  case  must  be  much  filter  than 
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the  natiODal  for  manifesting  the  qualities  of  the  spiritual  constitu- 
tion ;  and  it  will  acquire  new  consistence  and  eflScacy  after  each 
new  extension  of  the  positive  organism,  which  will  thus  become 
more  and  more  moral,  and  less  and  less  political ;  the  practical 
authority  all  the  while  preserving  its  active  preponderance.  By 
a  necessary  reaction,  liberty  will  gain  as  much  as  order  by  this 
inevitable  progression;  for  as  intellectual  and  moral  association 
becomes  confirmed  by  extension,  the  temporal  authority  which  is 
now  necessary  to  keep  the  social  system  together  will  naturally 
I'elax  as  repression  becomes  less  and  less  needed.  As  for  the 
influence  of  human  passions,  which  will  arise  under  the  new  system 
as  under  every  other,  I  have  already  spoken  of  them,  so  as  to  need 
only  to  say  here  that  they  will  affect  the  early  institution  of  the 
system  more  than  its  normal  development.  We  have  still  to  reap 
some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy : 
and  especially,  in  the  quarrels  between  capitalists  and  labourers 
first,  and  afterwards  in  the  unsettled  rivalship  between  town  and 
country.  In  short,  whatever  is  now  systematized  must  be  destroyed; 
and  whatever  is  not  systematized,  and  therefore  has  vitality,  must 
occasion  collisions  which  we  are  not  yet  able  accurately  to  foresee 
or  adequately  to  restrain.  This  will  be  the  test  of  the  positive 
philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stimulus  to  its  social  ascen- 
dency. With  this  troubled  initiation,  the  worst  will  be  over.  The 
difficulties  proper  to  the  action  of  the  new  rigime^  the  same  in 
kind,  will  be  far  less  in  degree,  and  will  disappear  as  the  conditions 
of  order  and  progress  become  more  and  more  thoroughly  reconciled. 
We  have  seen  that  the  advent  of  the  positive  economy  will  have 
been  owing  to  the  affinity  between  philosophical  tendencies  and 
popular  impulses :  and  if  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  affinity  must 
become  the  most  powerful  permanent  support  of  the  system.  The 
same  philosophy  which  asserts  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  the 
general  reason  cannot  but  admit,  without  any  danger  of  anarchy, 
the  social  supremacy  of  genuine  popular  needs,  by  establishing  tu 
universal  sway  of  morality,  governing  at  once  scientific  energies 
and  political  conclusions.  And  thus,  after  some  passing  troubles, 
occasioned  by  the  unequal  development  of  practical  exigencies  and 
theoretical  satisfactions,  the  positive  philosophy,  in  its  political  form, 
will  necessarily  lead  up  the  human  race  to  the  social  system  which 
is  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  Man,  and  which  will  greatly  surpass 
in  unity,  extension,  and  stability  all  that  the  past  has  ever  produced. 
One  of  the  least  anticipated  results  of  this  working  out  of 
opinions,  morals,  and  institutions  under  the  guidance  tu  cesthetic 
of  positive  philosophy,  is  the  development  which  o^Hon. 
must  take  place  in  the  modes  of  expressing  them.  For  five  cen- 
turies, society  has  been  seeking  an  aesthetic  constitution  correspondent 
to  its  civilization.  In  the  time  to  come, — apart  from  all  considera- 
tion of  the  genius  that  will  arise,  which  is  wholly  otit  of  the  reach 
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of  anticipation, — we  may  see  liow  Art  must  eminently  fulfil  its 
chief  service,  of  c1)arniiii<^  and  im])roving  the  humblest  and  the 
loftiest  minds,  elevating  the  one,  and  soothing  the  other.     For  this 
service  it  must  gain  much  by  being  fitly  incorporated  with  the 
social   economy,   from   wliich    it    has    hitherto    been    essentially 
excluded.     Our  philosophical  speculation  has  shown  us  how  favour- 
able the  human  view  and  collective  spirit  must  be  to  the  rise  and 
spread  of  sesthetic  tastes;  and  our  historical  survey  had  before 
taught  us,  that  a  progressive  social  condition,  marked  and  durable, 
is  indi8{)en8able  to  the  completeness  of  such  a  development.     On 
both  grounds,  the  future  is  full  of  promise.     The  public  life  and 
military  existence  of  antiquity  are  exhausted;   but  the  laborious 
and  pacific  activity  proper  to  modern  civilization  is  scarcely  yet 
instituted,  and  has  never  yet  been  OBsthetically  regarded;  so  that 
modern  art,  like  modern  science  and  industry,  is  so  far  from  being 
worn  out,  that  it  is  as  yet  only  half  formed.     The  most  original 
and  popular  species  of  modern  art  which  forms  a  preparation  for 
that  which  is  to  ensue,  has  treated  of  private  life,  for  want  of 
material  in  public  life.     But  public  life  will  be  such  as  will  admit 
of  idealization  :  for  the  sense  of  the  good  and  the  true  cannot  be 
actively  conspicuous  without  eliciting  a  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
the  action  of  the  positive  philosophy  is   in   the   highest  degree 
favourable  to  all  the  three.     The  systematic  regeneration  of  human 
conceptions  must  also  furnish  new  philosophical  means  of  aasthetic 
expansion,  secure  at  once  of  a  noble  aim  and  a  steady  impulsion. 
There  must  certainly  be  an  inexhaustible  resource  of  poetic  great- 
ness in  the  positive  conception  of  Man  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
economy  of  Nature,  which  he  modifies  at  will,  in  a  spirit  of  bold- 
ness and  freedom,  within  no  other  limits  than  those  of  natural  law. 
This  is  yet  an  untouched  wealth  of  idealization,  as  the  action  of 
Man  upon  Nature  was  hardly  recognized  as  a  subject  of  thought 
till  art  was  declining  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  philosophy. 
The  marvellous  wisdom  of  Nature  has  been  sung,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  and  with  great  occasional  exaggeration  ;    and  the 
conquests  of  Man  over  nature,  with  science  for  his  instrument,  and 
sociality  for  his  atmosphere,  remains,  promising  much  more  interest 
and  beauty  than  the  representation  of  an  economy  in  which  he  has 
no  share,   and  in  which  magnitude  was  the   original   object  of 
admiration,  and  material  grandeur  continues  to  be  most  dwelt 
upon.     There  is  no  anticipating  what  the  popular  enthusiasm  will 
be  when  the  representations  of  Art  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
noble   instinct   of    human    superiority,   and   with   the    collective 
rational  convictions  of  the  human  mind.     To  the  philosophical  eye 
it  is  plain  that  the  universal  reorganization  will  assign  to  modern 
Art  at  once  inexhaustible  material  in  the  spectacle  of  human  power 
and  achievement,  and  a  noble  social  destination  in  illustrating  and 
endearing  the  fiaal  economy  of  human  life.      What  philosophy 
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elaborates,  Art  will  propagate  and  adapt  for  propagation,  and  will 
thus  fulfil  a  higher  social  office  than  in  its  most  glorious  days  of 
old. — I  have  here  spoken  of  the  first  of  the  arts  only, — of  Poetry, 
which  by  its  superior  amplitude  and  generality  has  always  superin- 
tended and  led  the  development  of  them  all :  but  the  conditions 
which  are  favourable  to  one  mode  of  expression  are  propitious  to 
all,  in  their  natural  succession.  While  the  positive  spirit  remained 
in  its  first  phase,  the  matliematical,  it  was  reproached  for  its  anti- 
aesthetic  tendency :  but  we  now  see  how,  when  it  is  systematized 
from  a  sociological  centre,  it  becomes  the  basis  of  an  aesthetic 
organization  no  less  indispensable  than  the  intellectual  and 
social  renovation  from  which  it  is  inseparable. 

The  five  elements  of  this  great  process  will  each  bring  their  own 
special  contribution  to  the  new  system,  which  will  The  Five 
inseparably  combine  them  all.  France  will  bring  a  NatUms. 
philosophical  and  political  superiority ;  England,  an  earnest  pre- 
dilection for  reality  and  utility ;  Germany,  a  natural  aptitude  for 
systematic  generalization  ;  Italy,  its  genius  for  art ;  and  Spain,  its 
familiar  combined  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  universal  brother- 
hood. By  their  natural  co-operation,  the  positive  philosophy  will 
lead  us  on  to  a  social  condition  the  most  conformable  to  human 
nature,  in  which  our  characteristic  qualities  will  find  their  most 
perfect  respective  confirmation,  their  completest  mutual  harmony, 
and  the  freest  expansion  for  each  and  all. 
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ALOEB. — A  Critical  Histort  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  With  a  com- 
plete Bibliography  of  the  Subject.  By  William  Rounseville  Alger.  4th  Edition 
thoroughly  revised.  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  914,  cloth.  1871.  24s.  Without  Bibliography, 

188. 

ALLIBONE.— A  Critical  Dictionart  of  English  Literature  and  British  ahd 
American  Authors,  Living  and  Deceased,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the 
Latter  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Containing  over  Forty-six  Thousand 
Articles  (Authors),  with  Forty  Indexes  of  Subjects.    By  S.  Austin  Allibone. 
Vol.  I.         Royal  8vo,  pp.  1006,  cloth.    1859.    A\,  Ida. 
VoL  IL  „         pp.  1320,  cloth.     1870.     £1,  168. 

Vol.  III.  „         pp.    812,  doth.     1871.    £A,  16s. 

Complete  in  8  vols.,  £5,  Qs. 

ALTHAUS.—Thb  Spas  of  Europe.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.  %yo^  pp.  516,  cloth. 
1862.    128. 

AMATEUR  Mechanic's  Workshop  (The).  A  Treatise  containing  Plain  and  Ctmcise 
Directions  for  the  Manipulation  of  Wood  and  Metids  ;  including  Casting,  Forg- 
ing, Brazing,  Soldering,  and  Carpentry.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Lathe  and  its 
Uses."  Fourth  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  148,  with  Two 
Full-Page  Illustrations,  on  toned  paper  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  cL    1874.   68. 

ANDERSON.— Practical  Mercantile  Correspondence.  A  Collection  of  Modem 
Letters  of  Business,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Dictionary  of  Commercial  Technicalities,  pro  forina  Invoices,  Ac- 
count Sales,  Bills  of  Lading,  and  Bills  of  Exchange ;  also  an  Explanation  of  the 
German  Chain  Rule.  19th  Edition,  revised  and  enJ&rged.  By  William  Anderson. 
12mo,  pp.  288,  cloth.    1872.    5s. 

ANDERSON  AND  TuakAN. — Mercantile  Correspondence,  containing  a  Collection  of 
Commercial  Letters  in  Portuguese  and  English,  with  their  translation  on  opposite 
pages,  for  the  use  of  Business  Men  and  of  Students  in  either  of  the  I^gnages,  treat- 
ing in  modem  style  of  the  system  of  Business  in  the  principal  Commercial  Cities 
of  the  World.  Accompanied  by  pro  forma  Accounts,  Sales,  Invoices,  Bills  of 
Lading,  Drafts,  etc.  With  an  Introduction  and  copious  Notes.  By  William 
Anderson  and  James  E.  Tugman.     12mo,  pp.  xL  and  193,  cloth.    1867.    6s. 

ANDREWS.— A  Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Lanquaoe,  to  which  is  appended  an 
English-Hawaiian  Vocabulary,  and  a  Chronological  Table  of  Bemarkable  Events. 
By  Lorrin  Andrews.     8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  560,  cloth.     1866.    £1,  Us.  6d. 

APEL.— Prose  Specimens  for  Translation  into  German,  with  copious  Vocabularies 
and  Explanations.     By  H.  Apel.     12mo,  pp.  viii.  and  246,  clotii.    1862.     48.  6d. 

ARAOO.— Les  Aristooraties.  A  Comedy  in  Verse.  By  Etienne  Arago.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Etienne  Arago,  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  H.  Brette,  B.D., 
Head  Master  of  the  French  School,  Christ's  Hospital,  Examiner  in  the  University 
of  Loncon     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  244,  cloth.    1868.    4s. 
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ASHEB.— On  thb  Studt  of  Modern  Languages  in  genertil,  and  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage in  particular.  An  Essay.  Bj  David  Asher,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  viiu  and 
80,  cloth.     1859.     2s. 

ASIATIC  S0GIET7  OF  BENQAL.    list  of  Publications  on  application. 

ASIATIC  SociBTT. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sooiett  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  to  1863.  First  Series,  complete  in  20  Vols. 
8vo,  with  many  Plates.    £10,  or  in  parts  from  4s.  to  6s.  each. 

ASIATIC   Sooiett. — Journal   of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 

AND  Ireland.    New  Series.    8vo. 

Vol.  I.,  2  Part43,  pp.  iv.  and  490,  sewed,  16s.— VoL  II.,  2  Parts,  pp.  622,  sewed,  168.— Vol. 
III.,  2  Parts,  pp.  616,  with  Pliotograph,  sewed,  223.— Vol.  IV.,  2  Parts,  pp.  521,  sewed,  16s.— 
Vol.  v..  2  Parts,  pp.  463,  with  10  full-page  and  folding:  Plates,  sewed,  ISs.^-Vol.  VI.,  Part  1, 
pp.  212,  with  2  Plates  and  a  Map,  sewed,  88.— Vol.  VI.  Part  2.   With  Plate  and  Map.  Sewed,  8s. 

ASTON. — A  Short  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Spoken  Language.  By  W,  G.  Aston, 
M.A.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  96,  cloth.     1873.     12s. 

AUCTORES  Sanscriti.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Theodor  Goldstiicker.  VoL  I.,  containing  the  Jaimintya-Ny&ya-M&ldr 
Vistara,     Parts  L  to  V.,  large  4to,  pp.  400,  sewed.  •  1866.    lOs.  each. 

AUOIER.— BiANB.  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By  Emile  Augier.  Edited  with  English 
Notes  and  Notice  on  Augier.  By  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.R,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  and  the  University  of  London.  12mo,  pp.  xiil.  and  146,  cloth.  1867. 
2s.  6d. 

AUSTIN. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Combination,  and  Applica- 
tion of  Calcareous  and  Hydraulic  Limes  smd  Cements.  To  which  is  added  many 
useful  Recipes  for  various  Scientific,  Mercantile,  and  Domestic  Purposes.  By 
James  G.  Austin,  Architect.     12mo,  pp.  192,  cloth.     1862.     5s. 

AWAS  I  HIND ;  or,  A  Voice  prom  the  Ganges.  Being  a  Solution  of  the  True 
Source  of  Christianity.  By  an  Indian  Officer,  Post  8vo,  pp.  xix.  and  222,  cloth. 
1861.    6s. 

BAB  A.— An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Language,  with  easy  progressive 
Exercises.     By  Tatui  Baba.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  92,  cloth.    1873.    6s. 

BADER. — The  Natural  and  Morbid  Chanoes  of  the  Hum^n  Ete,  and  thbir 
Treatment.    By  C.  Bader.    Medium  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  606,  cloth.    1868.    16s. 

BADER. — Plates  illustratinq  the  Natural  and  Morbid  Changes  of  the  Human 
Eye.  By  C.  Bader.  Six  chromo-lithographic  Plates,  each  containing  the  figures 
of  six  Eyes,  and  four  lithographed  Plates,  with  figures  of  Instruments.  With  an 
Explanatoiy  Text  of  32  pages.  Medium  8vo,  in  a  portfolio.  21s.  Price  for  Text 
and  Atlas  taken  together,  £1, 12s. 

BALLAD  SocDETY — Subscriptions,  small  paper,  one  guinea;  large  paper,  two  guineas, 
per  annum.     List  of  publications  on  application. 

BALLANTYNE.— Elements  of  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha  Grammar.  Compiled  for 
the  use  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  38,  cloth.    1868.    58. 

BALLANTYNE. — First  Lessons  in  Sanskrit  Grammar  ;  together  with  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Hitopade^a.  New  Edition.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Librarian 
of  the  India  Office.     8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  110,  cloth.    1873.    3s.  6d. 

BARRI^RE  AND  Capendu.— Les  Faux  Bonshommes,  a  Comedy.  By  Theodore 
Barri^re  and  Ernest  Capendu.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Bar- 
ri^re,  by  Professor  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  of  Universi^  College,  London.  12mo,  pp. 
xvi  and  304,  cloth.    1868.   .48. 

3ARTLETT.— Diotionabt  of  Americanisms.  A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases 
colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  Russell  Bartlett.  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  524, 
cloth.    1860.    16s. 

3EAL. — Travels  of  Fah-Hian  and  Suno-Tuh,  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  from  China  to 
India  (400  A.  D.  and  618  A.  d.  )  Translated  from  the  Chinese.  By  Samuel  Beal,  R  A. , 
Trin.  Coll.,  Cam. ;  a  Chaplain  in  H.M.'s  Fleet;  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society ;  and  author  of  a  Translation  of  the  *' Pratimdksha"  and  the  '*  Amith&ba 
Sutra,"  from  the  Chinese.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  Ixxiii,  and  210,  with  a  ooloared  Map, 
^otb)  ornamental.    1869.    lOi.  6d. 
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BBAL.— A  Catena  or  Buddhist  Soeiptubks  fbom  thb  Chivesb.  By  S.  Beal,  B.A.y 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  &c.  Sfo^  pp. 
ziv.  and  436,  cloth.    1871.    15s. 

RKAMB8.— Outlues  ov  Ifdiae  Philoloot.  With  a  Hap,  showing  the  Distribution 
of  Indian  Languages.  By  John  Beames,  M.B.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Member 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  the  Philological  Society  of  London,  and  the 
Soci6t^  Asiatique  of  Paris.  &cond  enlarged  and  revised  Edition.  C^wn  8vo, 
pp.  viii  and  96,  doth.    1868.    Ss. 

BEAMES.— A  Comparative  Grammar  or  the  Modern  Artan  Languages  or  India, 
to  wit,  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Oriya,  and  BengalL  By  John 
Beames,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  M.R.A.S.,  &c  &c.  Vol.  L  On  Sounds.  8vo» 
pp.  xvi.  and  360,  doth.    1872.    16s. 

BELL.— The  Sngush  in  India.  Letters  from  Nagpore.  "Written  in  1857-58.  By 
Captain  Evans  Bell.  Post  8vo,  pp.  202.    cloth.     1859.     58. 

BELL.— The  Empire  ib  India.    Letters  from  Madras  and  other  Places.    By  Major 
Evans  Bell.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  412,  cloth.     1864.     8s.  6d. 
**  We  commend  the  letters  of  Major  Bell  to  every  friend  of  India.    He  is  not  only  an  ardent 
lover  of  Justice  in  the  abstract,  but  he  has  gone  deeply  into  the  questions  which  he  discusses, 
and  reasons  on  ^em  with  a  force  of  argument  quite  irresiatible.^ — Atkenawi^. 

BELLAIBS.— A  Grammar  of  the  Marathi  Language.  By  H.  S.  K.  Bellairs,  M. A. 
(Oxford),  and  L.  Y.  Askhedkar.  B.A.  (Bombay).  12mo,  pp.  94,  limp  doth; 
1868.    5s. 

BELLEW. — A  DicnoNART  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language,  in  which  tho 
Words  are  traced  to  their  Sources  in  the  Indian  and  Persian  Languages.  With  a 
Reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto.  By  Henry  Walter  Bellew,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.    Small  4to,  pp.  356,  cloth.     1867.    42s. 

BELLEW.— A  Grammar  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a  New  and. 
Improved  System,  combining  Brevi^  with  Practical  Utility,  and  including  Exer- 
cises and  Dialogues,  intended  to  facuitate  the  Acquisition  of  the  ColloquiaL  By 
Henry  Walter  Bellew,  Assistant  Suigeon,  Bengal  Army.  Small  4to,  pp.  155> 
cloth.    1867.  21s. 

BELLEW. — From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
Countries  of  Balocbistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran  in  1872 ;  together 
with  a  complete  Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Braboe  Language,  and 
a  Becord  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  and  Altitudes  on  the  March  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Tigris.  By  Henry  Walter  Bellew,  C.S.I.,  Surgeon,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  496,  cloth.    1874.     14s. 

BELLOWS. —English  Outline  Vocabulary  for  tbe^use  of  Students  of  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bellows.  With  Notes  on  the 
Writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters,  by  Professor  Summers,  King's  College, 
London.  1  voL  crown  8vo,  pp.  vL  and  368,  cloth.    1867.    6s. 

,  BELLOWS.— -Outline  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers,  and 
Students  of  Language.  By  Max  Muller,  MA.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  T^he  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368,  limp  morocco.   1867.   7s.  6d. 

BELLOWS. — Tous  les  Vbrbes.  Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs  in  the  French  and 
English  Languages.  By  John  Bellows.  Kevised  by  Professor  Beljame,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Official  Interpreter  to  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  Gteorge  B.  Strickland,  late  Assistant  French  Master,  Royal  Naval  School, 
London.  Also  a  New  Table  of  Equivalent  Values  of  French  and  English  Money, 
Weights,  and  Measures.    32mo,  76  Tables,  sewed.    1867.    Is. 

BELLOWS.— The  Bona-Fide  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
Languages,  on  an  entirely  New  System,  showing  both  divisions  on  the  same  page, 
distinguishing  the  Genders  by  different  types,  giving  Tabular  Conjugations  of  all 
the  Irregular  Verbs,  explaining  difficulties  of  Pronunciation.  By  John  Bellows, 
Gloucester.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Auguste  Beljame,  B.A.,  University  of 
Paris ;  Professor,  National  College,  St  Louis ;  late  of  the  Koyal  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, &c. :  Alexandre  Beljame,  M.  A.  and  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Paris ;  Pro- 
fessor, Nat.  Coll.,  Lonis-le-Grand ;  Official  Interpreter  to  the  Paris  Tribunals:  and 
John  Sibree,M.A.,  University  of  London.  32mo,pp.574,  1873.  Bound  gilt  edges, 
lOs.  6d.    Bttflaia,21i. 
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BENEDIX.— Deb  Vbttkr.  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Boderich  Benedix.  With 
Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Kotes  by  F.  Weinmann,  Qerman  Master  at  the 
Boyal  Institution  School,  Liveipool,  and  G.  2&mmermann,  Teacher  of  Modem 
Languages.    Post  8vo,  pp.  128,  cloth.    1863.    2s.  6d. 

BEKFET. — A  Practioal  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  LAifauAas^or  the  use  of  Early 
Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  G<>ttin- 
gen.  Second,  revised,  and  enlarged  Edition.  Boyal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  296,  cloth. 
1868.     10s.  6d.' 

BENTHAM. — Theory  of  Legislation.  By  Jeremy  Bentham.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Etienne  Dumont  by  R.  Hildreth.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xv.  and  472,  cloth. 
1864.    7s.  6d. 

BENTHAM.— Analysis  of  Jeremt  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legislation.  By  G.  W. 
H.  Fletcher,  LL.B.    12mo,  pp.  ix.  and  86,  cloth.    1864.    2s.  6d. 

BIOLOW  PAPERS  (The).  By  James  BusseU  Lowell.  Newly  edited,  with  a  Preface 
by  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  In  1  voL  crown  8vo,  pp.  Ixviii. 
and  140,  cloth.  1861.  2s.  6d.  Ditto,  People's  Edition.  12mo,  sewed,  fancy 
cover.     1865.    Is. 

BIOLOW  PAPERS  (The).  Melibjbtts  Hipponax.  The  Biglow  Papers.  Second 
Series.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Post  8vo,  pp.  Ixiiu  and  190,  cloth. 
1867.    3s.  6d. 

BIRCH.— Fasti  Monabtioi  Aeyi  Saxonioi  ;  or,  An  Alphabetical  list  of  the  Heads  of 
Beligious  Houses  in  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  Contemporary  Foundations.  By  Walter  de 
Gray  Bii'ch.     8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  114,  cloth.     1873.    6s. 

BIRD. — Physiolooioal  Essays.  Drink  Craving,  Differences  in  Men,  Idiosyncrasy, 
and  the  Origin  of  Disease.  By  Bobert  Bird,  M.D.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  246,  cloth. 
1870.    7s.  6d. 

BLADES.  — Shakspere  and  Typography.  Being  an  Attempt  to  show  Shakspere's 
Personal  Connection  with,  and  Technical  Knowledge  of,  the  Ar^of  Printing ;  also 
Bemarks  upon  some  common  Tjrpographical  Errors,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Text  of  Shakspere.  By  William  Blades.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  78,  with  an  Illustra- 
tion, cloth.    1872.    3s. 

BLEEK.~BBYNiRD  THE  Fox  IN  SouTH  Afbioa  ;  or,  Hottentot  Fables  and  Tales, 
chiefly  Translated  from  Original  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir 
George  Grey,  K.C.B.  By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxvi  and  94, 
cloth.   1864.   3s.  6d. 

BOJESEN.— A  Guide  to  the  Danish  Lanouaqe.  Designed  for  English  Students. 
By  Mrs  Maria  Bojesen.    12mo,  pp.  250,  cloth.    1863.    5s. 

BOEE  OF  NURTURE  (The).  By  John  Bussell,  about  1460-1470  Anno  Domini. 
The  Boke  of  Kemynge.  By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Anno  Domini  1513.  The  Boke  of 
Nurture.  By  Hugh  Bhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited  from  the  Originals  in 
i  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  and  Early  English  Text  Societies. 
4to,  pp.  xix.  and  146,  28,  xxviiL  and  56,  half  morocco,  gilt  top.    1867.    31s.  6d. 

BOKE  OF  NURTURE  (The)  ;  or,  Schoole  of  Good  Maners,  for  Men-Servants  and 
Children,  with  stans  puer  ad  mensam.  Newly  corrected,  very  necessary  for  aU 
youth  and  children.  Compyled  by  Hugh  Bhodes  of  the  Kinges  Chappell,  bom 
and  bred  in  Deuonshyre,  p.  13  and  ii  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleetstreete,  be- 
neath the  Conduite,  at  the  sign  of  S.  John  Euaungelist.  By  H.  Jackson,  1577. 
4to,  pp.  XXX.  and  56,  cloth.    1868.    10s.  6d. 

BOOK  OF  GOD.  By  0.  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.  The  Apocalypse,  pp.  647,  12s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  752,  148.  Vol.  III.  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  854, 168. 

BOOK  OF  ENOCH  (The).    The  Seoond  MESSENaBR  of  GK>d.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  pp. 
.     401  and  340.    With  lUustrations.    10s. 

BOYD. — NlaXNANDA  ;  or,  the  Joy  of  the  Snake  World.  A  Buddhist  Drama  in  Five 
Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  S&-Harsha-Deva.  By  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  CowelL  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi. 
and  100,  cloth.    1872.    48.  6d. 
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BRSNTANO.—On  the  History  and  Develofmint  of  Gilds,  and  the  Origin  op 
Traob-Unions.  By  Lujo  Brentano,  of  Aschaffenburg,  Bavaria,  Doctor  Jnrig 
Utriusque  et  Philosophiae.  1.  The  Origin  of  GUds.  2.  Religioiu  (or  Social) 
Gilds.  3.  Town-Gilds  or  Gild-Merchants.  4.  Graft-Gilds.  5.  Trade-Unions. 
8vo,  pp.  xyL  and  136,  cloth.    1870.    3s.  6d. 

BBBTTE.— French  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  XTniyersitt  of  London  frou 
1839  to  1871.  Arranged  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Brette,  RD. 
Chrown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  278,  cloth.     3s.  6d.;  interleaved,  4s.  Qd. 

BROWN.— The  Dervishes  ;  or,  Oriental  Spiritualism.  By  John  P.  Brown, 
Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Con- 
stantinople.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  416,  cloth,  with  24  Illustrations.   1868.   14s. 

BROWN.— Sanskrit  Prosodt  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.  By  Charles 
Philip  Brown,  &LB.A.S.,  Author  of  a  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  &c.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  56,  cloth. 
1869.    3s.  6d. 

BUCHNER. — Force  and  ALitter  :  Empirico-PhUosophical  Studies  intelligibly  ren- 
dered. With  an  additionallntroduction  expressly  written  for  the  English  edition. 
By  Dr  Louis  Btichner.  Edited  by  J.  Frederick  Collingwood,  F.E.S.L.,  F.G.S. 
Second  English,  completed  from  the  Tenth  German  E<lition.  With  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.     Chrown  8vo,  pp.  civ.  and  272,  cloth.    1870.    7s.  6d. 

BUDDHAOHOSHA.— Buddhaohosha's  Parables.  Translated  from  Burmese  by 
Captain  H.  T.  Rogers,  R.E.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  Buddha*s  Dham- 
mapada,  or,  **  Path  of  Virtue."  Translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the  French 
Institute,  &c.     8vo,  pp.  clxxii.  and  206,  cloth.    1870.     12b.  6d. 

BURNET.—The  Boys'  Manual  of  Seamanship  and  Gunnery,  compiled  for  the  use 
of  the  Training-Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Staff -Commander  C.  Bumey,  R.N., 
F.B.G.S.,  Superintendent  of  Greenwich  Hospital  School.  Third  Edition.  Ap- 
proved by  th/Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  be  used  in  the  Training- 
Ships  of  the  Royal  l^avy.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  304,  with  numerous  Ulus- 
trationSf  cloth.     3s. 

BURNEY.— Th b  Young  Seaman's  Manual.  By  Staff  Commander  C.  Bumey,  R.N. , 
&c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     78.  6d. 

BURTON.— Captain  Bichard  F.  Burton's  Handbook  for  Overland  Expeditions  ; 
being  an  English  Edition  of  the  "Prairie  Traveller,"  a  Handbook  for  Overland 
Expeditions.  With  Illustrations  and  Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Routes  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  a  Map.  By  Captain  Randolph  B.  Marcy  (now 
General  and  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Army  of  the  Potomac).  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Captain  Richard  F.  Burton.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  270,  numerous  Woodcuts,  Itinerar- 
ies, and  Map,  cloth.     1863.     6s.  6d. 

BUSCH.— Manual  op  German  Conversation.  A  choice  and  comprehensive  Collec- 
tion of  Sentences  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  everyday  life,  with  a  copious 
Vocabulary  on  an  entirely  new  and  simple  plan.  By  Dr  (fecar  Busch,  Teacher  of 
Ancient  and  Mo<lern  Languages  at  the  establishment  of  Dr  Krause  at  Dresden. 
12mo,  pp.  X.  and  340,  cloth.    1872.    4s. 

BUTLER.— The  Spanish  Teacher  and  Colloquial  Phrase-Book.  An  easy  and 
agreeable  method  of  acquiring  a  Speaking  Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
By  Francis  Butler.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  240,  half -roan.     2s.  6d. 

BUTLER.— Erewhon,  OR  OVER  THE  Range.  By  S.  Butler.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  244,  cloth.     1873.     3s.  6d. 

BUTLER.— The  Fair  Haven.  A  Work  in  Defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in 
our  Lord's  Ministry  upon  Earth,  both  as  against  Rationalistic  Impugners  and 
certain  Orthodox  Defenders.  By  the  late  J.  P.  Owen.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  W.  B.  Owen.  Second  Edition.  By  S.  Butler,  Author  of  "  Erewhon,* 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  332,  cloth.    1873.     12s. 

BUTTMAN.— A  Grammar  op  the  New  Testament  Greek.  By  A.  Buttman. 
Authorised  Translation  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer.  With  numerous  additions  and 
corrections  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  474,  cloth.    1873.     14s. 
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CALDWELL.— A  Comparative  Grammab  of  thb  Dbavidian,  oe  South  Xndiak 
Family  of  Lanouagbs.  Bj  the  Bev.  B.  Caldwell,  LL.D.  A  seoond,  corrected, 
and  enlarged  Edition.  [In  preparation, 

CALLAWAY.— NuBSEBT  Tales,  Tbaditions,  and  Histobies  of  the  Zulus.  In 
their  own  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Bev.  Canon 
Callaway,  M.D.    VoL  I.,  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  378,  cloth.     186a     16s. 

CALLAWAY.— The  Bsuaious  System  of  the  Amazulu. 

Part  I. — TJnkulunkuln  ;  or,  The  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amaznlu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  Transla- 
tion into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Bev.  Canon  Cfdlaway,  M.D.  8vo,  pp. 
128,  sewed.     1868.    4s. 

Part  II. — Amatongo ;  or.  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazuln,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Bev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.    8vo,  pp.  127,  sewed.     1869.    4s. 

Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula  ;  or,  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazuln, 
in  their  own  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Bev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     8vo,  pp.  150,  sewed.    1870.    4s. 

Part  IV. — On  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  {In  preparation, 

CAMEBINI.— L*Eoo  Italiano  ;  a  Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Conversation.  By  E. 
Camerini.    With  a  Vocabulary.     12mo,  pp.  98,  cloth.     1860.     4s.  6d. 

CANTICUM  CANTIGORUM,  reproduced  in  facsimile,  from  the  Scriverius  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  an  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Introduction  by  I.  Ph. 
Berjeau.     Folio,  pp.  36,  with  16  Tables  of  Illustrations,  Vellum.  1860.  £2,  2s.  - 

CAREY.— The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  By  H.  C.  Carey.  Second 
Edition.    8vo,  pp.  474,  cloth.     1856.     10s.  6d. 

CATHERINE  n.,  Memoires  de  l'Impj^ratrioe.  Ecrits  par  elle-m^me  etprec^d^s 
d'une  preface  par  A.  Herzen.  Seconde  edition.  Bevue  et  augmentde,  de  huit 
lettres  de  Pierre  III.,  et  d'une  lettre  de  Catherine  II.  au  Comte  Poniatowsky. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  boards.     1859.    10s.  6d. 

C|ATHERINE  II. ,  Mbmoibs  of  the  Empbess.  Written  by  herself.  With  a  Preface 
by  A.  Herzen.  Trans,  from  the  French.  12mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  352,  bds.  1859.  7s.  6d. 

CATUN. — O-KIee-Pa.  A  Beligious  Ceremony ;  and  other  Customs  of  the  Mandans. 
By  George  Catlin.  With  13  coloured  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  pp.  vii  and  52, 
cloth.    1867.     14s. 

CATLIN.— The  Lifted  and  Subsided  Bocks  of  America,  with  their  Influence  on 
the  Oceanic,  Atmospheric,  and  Land  Currents,  and  the  Distribution  of  Baces. 
By  George  Catlin.     With  2  Maps.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii  and  238,  cloth.    1870.    6s.  6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut  your  Mouth  and  save  tour  Life.  By  George  Catlin,  Author  of 
**  Notes  of  Travels  amongst  the  North  American  Indians,''  &c.  &c.  With  29  IlluS' 
trations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Fifth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  106,  cloth.    1873.    2s.  6d. 

CAXTON.— The  Game  of  Chess.  A  reproduction  of  William  Caxton's  Game  of 
Chess,  the  first  work  printed  in  England.  4to.  1862.  In  cloth,  21s.  Ditto,  full 
morocco  antique,  42s. 

CHALMERS.— The  Speculations  on  Metaphtsics,  Polity,  and  Mobalitt  op 
"The  Old  Philosopher,"  Lau-tsze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with  an 
Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Fcap.  8 vo,  pp.  xx.  and  62,  cloth.  1868. 
4s.  6d. 

CHAUCER  S0CIET7.— Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum.  list  of  Publications 
on  application. 

CHILDERS.— A  Pali-English  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents,  and  with 
numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.  Compiled  by  Robert  Csssar 
Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Part  I.,  pp.  i.  and  276,  stiff  covers, 
imperial  8vo,  double  columns.    1872.     £1,  4s.    Part  II.  in  the  press. 

OLAUSEWTPZ.— On  War.  By  General  Carl  Von  Clausewitz.  Translated  by  Colonel 
J.  J.  Graham  from  the  third  German  Edition.  Three  volumes  complete  in  one. 
Fcap  4to,  double  columns,  pp.  xx.  and  664,  with  Portrait  of  the  author,  cloth. 
1873.    £1,  Is. 
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CLBa€I.^A  PsAOnoAL  Tbeatibb  on  the  Manufacture  and  Dutribution  of  Coal|Gas, 
.   iti  Introdnetion  and  Progressive  Improvement.     HLostrated  by  En^vings  from 
Working  Drawings,  with  General  Estimates.     Bv  Samuel  Olegg,  ]un.,  M.  Inst. 
O.E.,  F.G.S.    Fifth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  and  with  numerouB  additional  En- 
gravings.   4to,  pp.  xii  and  4li2,  cloth.    1868.    £1,  Is. 

€OLEBBOOKB.— The  Life  and  Misoellakeous  Essats  of  Henet  Thomas  Oole- 
BBOOKB. '  The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  K  Oolebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.  3  vols. 
VoL  L  TheLife.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii  and  492,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth. 
1873.  148.  Vols.  U.  and  III.  The  Essays.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E. 
B.  Oowell,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo, 
pp.  xvL  and  544,  and  x.  and  520,  cloth.    1873.    28s. 

C0LEN80.— Natal  Sebmoks.  A  Series  of  Discourses  Preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Peter's.  Maritzburg.  By  the  Right  Bev.  John  William  Colenso, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal    8vo,  pp.  viiL  and  373,  cloth.    1866.    7s.  6d. 

OOLENSO.— Natal  Sermons.  The  Second  Series.  Preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Peter's,  Maritzburg.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Williun  Colenso,  D.D. , 
Bishop  of  NataL    Crown  8vo,  doth.    1868.    5b. 

OOLBRIDOE. — A  Glossarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.   By  Herbert  Coleridge.   8vo,  pp.  104,  cloth.   1859.  2s.  6d. 

OOLTMBIA.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  260,  cloth.    1873.    5s. 

*'  The  book  is  aaosing  as  well  as  clever."— ^^Aefusum.  "  Many  exceedingly  humorous  pas- 
sages." —PuUie  Opinion.  *  *  Deserves  to  be  read."— ^S^timan.  *'  Neatly  done.  '^—Ghraphic. 
"  Very  amusing.'— Jl?«am<ner. 

OOUTB.— The  Positive  Philosophy  op  Auouste  Comte.  Translated  and  condensed 
by  Harriet  Martineau.  2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  cloth.  YoL  I.,  pp.  xxzvi  and 
480 ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  xvi.  and  561.    1853.    16s. 

OOMTB.— A  General  View  of  Positivism.  By  Auguste  Comte.  Translated  by 
Dr  J.  H.  Bridges.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  zi.  and  426,  cloth.    1865.    8s.  6d. 

OONQBEVE.  —The  Rohan  Empire  of  the  West.  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  February  1855,  by  Richard  Congreve,  M.A. 
8vo,  pp.  176,  cloth.    1865.    4s. 

CONOREVE.— The  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Auguste  Comte.  By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  428,  cloth.  1858. 
6i.6d. 

OONORBVB.— Elizabeth  of  England.  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Philosophi- 
cal Institution,  Edinburgh,  January  1862.  By  Richard  Congreve.  18mo,  pp.  114, 
sewed.     1862.    28.  6d. 

CONTOPOULOS.— A  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek-English  and  English  Modern 
Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos.  Part  I.  Modem  Greek-English.  8vo,  pp.  460, 
cloth.  1868.  12s.     Part  II.    English  Modern  Greek.    8vo,  pp.  582,  cloth.     1869. 

158. 

CONWAY.— The  Sacred  Anthology  :  A  Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptures.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  480,  cloth.  1874.  128. 

CORNELIA.    A  Novel.    Post  8vo,  pp.  250,  boards.     1863.     Is.  6d. 

COTTA— Geology  and  History.  A  popular  Exposition  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  in  Pre-historic  Times.  By  Bemhard  Von  Cotta,  I^ 
fessor  of  Geology  at  the  Academy  of  Mining,  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  12mo,  pp. 
iv.  and  84,  cloth.     1865.    28. 

COUSIN.— The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Lectures  by  Victor  Cousin.  Translated  from 
the  French.  To  which  is  added  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  of  Kant's 
Life  and  Writings.  By  A.  G.  Henderson.  Large  post  8vo,  pp.  xciv.  and  194, 
cloth.    1864.    6s. 

COUSIN.  —Elements  of  Psychology  :  included  in  a  Critical  Examination  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  in  additional  pieces.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Cousin,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Caleb  S. 
Henry,  D.D.  Fourth  improved  Edition,  revised  according  to  the  Author's  last 
corrections.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  568,  cloth.    1871.    8s. 
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COWELL.— Prakrita-Prakasa;  or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  VararuoW,  with  the 
Oommentary  (Manorama]  of  Bhamaha ;  the  first  complete  Edition  of  the  Original 
Text,  with  various  Readings  from  a  colleotion  of  Six  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford^  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Roral  Asiatic  Society  and  the  East  India 
House ;  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and  Index  of  Prakrit  Words, 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit  Grammar.  By  Edward 
Byles  Cowell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford^  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Cfambridge. 
New  Edition,  with  New  Preface.  Additions,  and  Corrections.  Second  Issue. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxi.  and  204,  cloth.    I808.     14s. 

ORANBROOK.— Credibilia  ;  or,  Discourses  on  Questions  of  Christian  Faith.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edinburgh.  Reissue.  Post  Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  190, 
cloth.    1868.    3s.  6d. 

CRANBROOK.— The  Founders  of  Christianity  :  or.  Discourses  upon  the  Origin 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edinburgh.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  and  324.    1868.    68. 

OROSLAND.— Apparitions  ;  An  Essay  explanatory  of  Old  Facts  and  a  New  Theory. 
; ,  To  which  are  added  Sketches  and  Adventures.  By  Newton  Crosland.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  viii.  and  166,  cloth.    1873.    2s.  6d. 

CUNNINaHAM.— The  Ancient  Geographt  of  India.  L  The  Buddhist  Period, 
including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang.  Bv 
Alexander  Cunningham,  Major-General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Retired).  With 
13  Maps.    8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  590,  cloth.    1870.    £1,  8s. 

CURRENT  (The)  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Countries,  their  Weight  and  Fine- 
ness, and  tlieir  Intrinsic  Value  in  English  Money,  with  Facsimiles  of  the  Coins. 
By  Leopold  C.  Martin,  of  Her  Majesty  s  Stationery  Office,  and  Charles  TrUbner. 
In  1  VOL  medium  8vo.  141  Plates,  printed  in  Gold  and  Silver,  and  representing 
about  1000  Coins,  with  160  pages  01  Text,  handsomely  bound  in  embossed  cloth, 
richly  gilt,  with  Emblematical  Designs  on  the  Cover,  and  gilt  edges.   1863.   £2,  2s. 

DAKA.— A  Text-Book  of  Geoloot,  designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  By  James 
D.  Dana,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  &c.,  at  Tale  College.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  354,  cloth.    1871.    7s.  6d. 

DAKA. — Manual  of  Geologt,  treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special 
Reference  to  American  Geological  History ;  for  the  use  of  CoUeges,  Academies, 
and  Schools  of  Science.  By  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.  Illustrated  bv  a  Chart  of  the 
World,  and  over  One  Thousand  Figures.  8vo,  pp.  xvL  and  800,  and  Chart, 
cloth.    21s. 

DANA — A  System  of  Mineraloot.  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  most 
Recent  Discoveries.  By  James  D.  Dana,  Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Miu' 
eralogy  in  Yale  College  ;  aided  by  George  Jarvis  Brush,  Professor  of  Miner^ogy 
and  Metallurgy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College.  Fifth  Edition, 
rewritten  ana  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of  600  Woodcuts,  with 

{   Appendix  and  Corrections.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  xlviii.  and  852,  cloth.   1874.   £1,  ISs. 

Appendix,  separately.    Royal  8vo,  sewed.    2s.  6d. 

DAKA.— Manual  of  Mineraloot,  including  Observations  on  Mines,  Rocks,  Reduc- 
tion of  Ores,  and  the  Application  of  the  Science  to  the  Arts.  With  260  Illustra- 
tions. Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James  D.  Dana,  A.M., 
LL.D.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  456,  doth.  1873. 
7s.  6d. 

DELBPIERRB.~HiSTOiRE  TiITTERAIRE  DBS  Fous.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  184,  cloth.    1860.    5s. 

DBLBPIERRB.— Maoaronbana  Andra  ;  overum  Nouveaux  Melanges  de  Litterature 
Macaronique.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Small  4to,  pp.  180,  printed  by  Whitting- 
ham,  and  nandsomely  bound  in  the  Roxburghe  style.    1862.    lOs.  6d. 

This  volume,  together  with  the  one  published  by  the  Author  in  1852,  form  the  completest 
collection  of  that  peculiar  form  of  poetry  in  existence. 

DELEPIERRB.— Analyse  des  Travaux  de  la  Sooiete  des  Philobiblon  de  Lon- 
DRES.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Small  4to,  pp.  viiu  and  134,  bound  in  the  Rox- 
burghe style.    1862.    10s.  6d. 
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DELEPIERBE.— BivuE  Analtttque  des  Ouvraoes  ^bits  en  Gentohs,  depuis  le» 
Tempt  Anoieni,  juiqa'aa  xix'^™'  Si^le.  Par  un  Bibliophile .  Beige.  Soikll  4to, 
pp.  608,  itifl  coven.    1868.    £1,  lOs. 

DBLEPIERBE.  — ES8AI  HiSTOBiQUB  ET  BiBUOORAPHiQUB  SUB  LBS  Rfeus.  Par  Ociaye 
Delepierre.    Syo,  pp.  24,  with  15  pages  of  Woodcuti,  sewed.    1870.    3s.  6d. 

DBLEPIERBE.— La  Pabodie  chez  les  Gbecs,  ohez  les  Romains,  et  chez  les- 
MoDEBNES.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Fcap.  4to,  pp.  184,  paper  cover.  1870. 
lOs.  6d. 

DELEPIEBBE.^SUPEBCH£BIES  Littebaibeb,  Pastiches  Suppositions  d*Anteur,  dan» 
les  Lettres  et  dans  les  Arts.    Par  Octave  Delepierre.    Fcap.  4to,  pp.  328,  paper 

cover.    1872.    14s. 

..» 

D'OBSET. --Colloquial  Pobtuouese  ;  or,  Words  and  Phrases  of  Everr-day  life. 
Compiled  from  Dictation  and  ConversatioD.  For  the  Use  of  English  Toonsts  in 
Portugal,  Brazil,  Madeira,  &c.  By  A.  J.  D.  D*Orsey.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
12mo,  pp.  viiL  and  126,  doth.   1868.    3s.  6d. 

D'OBSET.— A  Pbactioal  Qbammab  of  Pobtuouese  and  English,  exhibiting  in  a 
Series  of  Exerdsev,  in  Double  Translation,  the  Idiomatic  Structure  of  both  Lan- 
guages, as  now  written  and  spoken.  Adapted  to  OllendorfTs  System  by  the  Bev. 
Alexander  J.  D.  D'Orsey,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
the  English  Language  in  that  University.  Third  Edition.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp.  viiL 
and  298,  cloth.    1868.    7s.  6d. 

DOUOLAS.— Chinese-English  Diction abt  of  the  Vebnaculab  ob  Spoken  Lan- 
guage OF  Ahot,  with  the  principal  variations  of  the  Chang-Chew  and  Chin- 
Chew  Dialects.  By  the  Bev.  Carstairs  Douglas,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg.,  Missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  1  voL  high  quarto,  double  columns,  pp. 
632,  cloth.    1873.    £3,  38. 

DOWBON.— A  Gbamicab  of  the  Ubdu  ob  Hindustan!  Language.  By  John  Dow- 
son,  M.R.  A.S.,  Professor  of  Hind&st&ni,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xvi  and  264,  with  8  Plates,  cloth.     1872.     10s.  6d. 

DOWSON.— A  Hindustani  Exebcise  Book  ;  containing  a  Series  of  Passages  and 
Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindustani.  By  John  Dowson,  M.K.A.S., 
Professor  of  Hindiist&nl,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  100,  limp 
cloth.    1872.    2s.  6d. 

EARLY  English  AIeals  and  Mannebs.  John  Russell's  Boke  of  Nurture,  Wynkyn 
de  Worde's  Boke  of  Kervynge,  the  Boke  of  Curtasye,  R.  Weste's  Booke  of  De- 
meanor, Seager's  Schoole  of  Vertue,  the  Babee's  Book,  Aristotle^s  ABC,  Urbani- 
tatis,  Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam,  the  Lytylle  Childrenes  L3rtil  Boke,  for  to  serve  a 
Lord,  Old  Symon,  the  Birched  School-Boy,  &c.  &c.  With  some  Forewords  on 
Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.  With  16  tables  of  Illustrations.  4to,  pp.  c.  and  388,  cloth. 
1868.    428. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY.— Subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum.  EaUra 
Series.  Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea;  large  paper,  two  guineas,  per 
annum.     List  of  publications  on  application. 

EASTWICK— Khibad  Afroz  (the  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By  Maulavi 
Hafiztt'd-din.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Hindfistanf  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S.,  F.S  A., 
M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani  at  Haileybury  College.  Imperial  8vo,  pp. 
xiv.  and  319,  cloth.     Reissue,  1867.     18s. 

ECHO  (Deutsches).  The  Gebman  Echo.  A  Faithful  Mirror  of  German  Conver- 
sation. By  Ludwig  Wolfram.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Henry  P.  Skelton. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  130  and  70,  cloth.    1863.    3s. 

ECHO  FBANpAIS.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Conversation.  By  Fr.  de  la  Fruston. 
With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  Anthony  Maw  Border.  Post  8vo,  pp.  120  and 
72,  cloth.     1860.    3s. 

ECO  ITALIANO  (L*).  a  Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Convebsation.  By  Eugene 
Camerini.  With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  Henry  P.  Skelton.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
vi.,  128,  and  98,  cloth.     1860.    48.  6d. 
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EOO  DB  MADRID.  Thb  Echo  of  Madrid.  A  Praotioal  Guide  to  SpAaish  Oon* 
▼ersation.  By  J.  E.  Hartzenbusch  and  Henry  Lemming.  With  a  complete 
Vocabulary,  containing  copious  Explanatory  Bemarki.  By  Henry  Lemming. 
Poet  8vo,  pp.  xu.,  144,  and  83,  doth.    1860.    5b.      • 

EDDA  Sjemundar  Hiknb  Froda.  The  Edda  of  Ssemund  the  Learned.  Translated 
from  the  Old  Norse,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Oomplete  in  1  voL  fcap.  870,  pp.  viii. 
and  152,  and  pp.  viii.  and  170,  cloth.    1866.    78.  6d. 

EDKINS.— China's  Place  in  Philolooy.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the  Languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin.  By  the  Eev.  Joseph  Edkins.  Grown 
8vo,  pp.  xxiii.  and  403,  cloth.    1871.    10s.  6d. 

EDWARDS.— Memoirs  of  Libraries,  together  with  a  Practical  Handbook  of  Library 
Economy.   By  Edward  Edwards.   Numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth. 
Vol.  1,  pp.  xxviii.  and  841  ^  vol.  2,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  1104.    1859.    £"2,  8s. 
Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  8vo,  cloth.    Jt;4,  48. 

EDWARDS.— Chapters  of  the  Biooraphioal  History  of  the  French  Aoadbmt. 
1629-1863.    With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Unpublished  Chronicle  **  Liber  de 
Hyda."    By  Edward  Edwards,  Esq.     1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  180,  cloth.     1864.    6s. 
Ditto,  large  paper,  royal  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

EDWARDS.— Libraries  AND  Founders  OF  Libraries.    By  Edward  Edwards.    8vo, 
pp.  xix.  and  606,  cloth.    1865.    18s. 
Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  8vo,  cloth.    £1,  10s. 

EDWARDS.— Free  Town  Libraries,  their  Formation,  Management,  and  History  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America.  Together  with  Brief  Notices  of  Book 
Collectors,  and  of  the  respective  Places  of  Deposit  of  their  Surviving  Collections. 
By  Edward  Edwards.    8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  634,  cloth.    1869.    21s. 

EDWARDS.— Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Museum,  with  Notices  of  its 
Chief  Augmentors  and  other  Benefactors.  1570-1870.  By  Edward  Edwards. 
With  Illustrations  and  Plans.    2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  780,  doth.    1870.    308. 

EOER  AND  Grihe.  An  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop  Percy's 
Folio  Manuscripts,  about  1650  A.D.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  late 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  M.  A., 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  4to,  large  paper,  half  bound,  Boxburghe  style,  pp. 
64.    1867.    10s.  6d. 

EITEL.— Buddhism  :  Its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  Aspects.  In  Three 
Lectures.  By  E.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  130. 
1873.    5s. 

EITEL.— Feno-Shui  ;  or.  The  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China.  By  E.  J. 
Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  84,  sewed.     1873.    6s. 

EITEL.- Handbook  for  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  224,  doth. 
1870.    18s. 

ELLIOT.— Memoirs  on  the  Histort,  Folk-Lore,  and  Distribution  of  the  Rages 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India  ;  being  an  amplified  Edition  of  the 
ori^nal  Supplemental  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  By  the  late  Sir  Henrv  M. 
EUiot,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Comnany's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Edited, 
revised,  and  rearranged  by  John  Beames,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  Member 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris  and  Bengal,  and 
of  the  Philological  Societv  of  London.  In  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  pp.  xx. ,  370,  and  396, 
with  3  large  coloured  folding  Maps,  cloth.    1869.    £1, 16s. 

ELLIOT.— The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The  Muhammadan 
Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B., 
East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Revised  and  continued  by  Professor 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Vols.  L  and  II.,  with  a  Por- 
trait of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  demy  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  542,  x.  and  580,  cloth.  18s. 
each.  Vol.  III.,  demy  8 vo.  pp.  xii.  ando27,  doth.  248.  VoL  lY.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  xii. 
and  564,  oloth.  1872.  jei,  Is.  Vol.  V.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  x,  and  576,  doth.  1873. 
£1,  Is. 
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SNCOiijffDBR.— Thb  Abolition  of  the  Statb.  An  HUtorical  and  Oritieal  Sketch 
of  the  Parties  advocating  direct  Qoyemment,  a  Federal  Republic,  or  Individaalism. 
By  Dr  &  Englftnder.    Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  190,  cL    1873.    3s.  6d. 

ENQLISH  DIALECT  80CIET7.— Sabscription,  lOs.  6d.  per  annum.  Lbt  of  publica- 
tions on  application. 

ETHEBINaTON.— The  Student's  Gramkab  of  the  Hind!  Lanouaoe.  By  the  Bev. 
W.  Etherington,  Missionary,  Benares.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8yo,  pp.  xiy., 
255,  and  xiiL,  cloth.    1873.     12s. 

FBUBBBAOH.— The  Essence  OF  Chbistianitt.  By  Ludwig  Feuerbach.  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Marian  Evans,  translator  of  Strausa's  **  Life 
of  Jesus."    Large  post  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  340,  cloth.     1871.    6s. 

JPICHTEL— J.  G.  Fighters  Popular  Works  :  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar— The  Voca- 
tion of  Man — The  Doctrine  of  Religion.  With  a  Memoir  by  William  Smith,  LL.D. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  564,  cloth.    1873.    15s. 

JPICHTE.— The  Oharacteristics  of  the  Present  Age.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  271,  doth. 
1847.    6s. 

FICHTE. —The  Vocation  of  a  Scholar.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  William  Smith.    Post  8vo,  pp.  78,  cloth,  sewed.    1847.    2s. 

FIOHTE.— Memoir  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  By  William  Smith.  Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo,  pp.  168,  cloth.    184a     4s. 

PI0HTE.'On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  and  its  Manifestations.  By  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Post  8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  131,  cloth.     1848.    3s. 

FICHTE.— The  Science  of  Knowledge.  By  J.  G.  Fichte.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  A.  E.  Kroeger.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  378,  cloth.    1868.    8s.  6d. 

FICHTE.— The  Science  of  Bights.  By  J.  G.  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  A.  R  Kroeger.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  606,  cloth.    1869.     8s.  6d. 

"FICHTE.— New  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  BLnowledob.  By  J.  G.  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  E.  Krceger.  8vo,  pp.  vL  and  182,  cloth. 
1869.    68. 

FISKE.— Myths  and  Myth-Makers  ;  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions,  interpreted  by 
Comparative  Mythology.  By  John  Fiske,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Librarian,  ana 
late  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  260,  cloth. 
1873.    lOs.  6d. 

FLETCHER.— Analysis  of  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legislation.  By  G.  W.  H. 
Fletcher,  LLB.,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  12mo,  pp.  ix.  and  86,  cloth. 
1864.    2s.  6d. 

FOX.— Memorial  Edition  of  Collected  Works,  by  W.  J.  Fox.  12  vols.  Svo, 
cloth.     5s.  each. 

FBIEDBICH.— Proorbssive  German  Reader,  with  Copious  Notes  to  the  First  Part. 
By  P.  Friedrich.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  166,  cloth.    1868.    4s.  6d. 

FRIEDBICH.— A  Grammatical  Course  of  the  German  Lanouaqe.  By  P.  Fried- 
rich.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  102,  cloth.    1869.     28.  6d. 

FRIEDRICH.— A  Grammar  of  thIs  German  Lanquaoe,  with  Exercises.  By  P. 
Friedrich.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.     1870.    4s.  6d. 

TRGEMBLTNG. —Graduated  German  Reader.  Consisting  of  a  Selection  from  the 
most  Popular  Writers,  arranged  progressively ;  with  a  complete  Vocabulary  for 
the  first  part.  By  Friedrich  Otto  Froembling.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  viii.  and 
306,  cloth.     1873.     3s.  6d.     Without  Vocabulary,  3s. 

FRdMBLING. —Graduated  Exercises  for  Translation  into  German.  Consist- 
ing of  Extracts  from  the  best  English  Authors,  arranged  progressively ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  Idiomatic  Notes.  By  Friedrich  Otto  Froemblmg,  Ph.D., 
Principal  German  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and 
^22,  cloth.    With  Notes,  pp.  66.    1867.    4s.  6d.    Without  Exenxses,  48. 
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FROUDB.— Thb  Book  of  Job.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.  A.,  late  FeHow  of  Exeter  Col« 
lege,  Oxford,    Beprinted  from  the  WettnUntter  Review,    Svo,  pp.  38,  doth.    Is. 

FRUSTON.— EkJHO  Fran^ais.  A  Practical  Guide  to  French  Conreraatioii.  ByF,. 
de  la  Fruston.    With  a  Vocabulary.    12mo,  pp.  vi.  and  192,  cloth.    3e. 

FURNIVALL.— Education  in  Early  England.  Some  Notea  used  as  forewords  to 
a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  **  Manners  and  Meals  in  Olden  Times,'*  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  4andlxxiT., 
sewed.     1867.     Is. 

OAZETTEEB  OF  TBE  Central  Provinoeb  of  India.  Edited  by  Charles  Qrant,  Esq.^ 
Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Second  Edition. 
With  a  very  large  folding  Map  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Demy  8vo,  pp. 
civil,  and  582,  cloth.    187Q.    £1,  4s. 

•  •  

OOLDSTUOKER.— A  Diotionart,  Sanskrit  ard  Enousb,  extended  and  improved 
from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionarv  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  with  his 
sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Supplement,  Qrammatical  Appen- 
dices, and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit-English  v  ocabulary.  By  Theodore  Gold- 
stUcker.    Parts  L  to  VI.   4to,  pp.  400.    1856-1863.    6s.  each. 

QOOROO  8IMPLB.  Stmnge  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Venerable  G.  S.  and  his 
Five  Disciples,  Noodle,  Doodle,  Wiseacre,  Zany,  and  Foosle  ;  adorned  with  Fifty 
Illustrations,  drawn  on  wood,  bv  Alfred  Crowquill.  A  companion  Volume  to 
'*  Miinchhausen  "  and  "  Owlglass,  based  upon  the  famous  Tamul  tale  of  the  Gk>oroo 
Paramartan,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  form  of  a  skilfully-constructed  consecutive- 
narrative,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Eastern  wit  and  humour.  Elegantly 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  in  crown  8vo,  pp.  223,  richly  gilt  ornamental  cover,  gilt 
edges.    1861.    10s.  6d. 

OOVER.— Thb  Folk-Sonos  of  Southern  India.  By  C.  E.  Gover,  Madras.  Con- 
tents ;  Canarese  Songs  ;  Badaga  Songs  ;  Coorg  Songs  ;  Tamil  Songs ;  The  Cural ; 
Malayalam  Songs ;  Telugu  Songs.  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii  and  300,  cloth.  1872. 
lOs.  6d. 

ORAMMATOQRAFHT.  A  Manual  of  Beferenor  to  the  Alphabets  of  Anoibnt 
AND  Modern  Languages.  Based  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F.  Ballhorn.  In 
1  vol.  royal  8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth.    1861.    7s.  6d. 

ORAT.— Introduction  to  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany  and  Veoetablb 
Physiology,  being  a  Fifth  and  Revised  Edition  of  the  Botanical  Text-Book,  illus- 
trated with  over  1300  Woodcuts.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.D.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Harvard  University.    8vo,  pp.  556,  cloth.    158. 

ORAY.— First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  illustrated  by  over 
360  Wood  Engravings,  from  ori^nal  Drawings  by  Isaac  Sprague.  To  which  i» 
added  a  copious  Glossary  or  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.  By  Asa  Grav,  M.D.„ 
Fisher  Professor  of  l^aturol  History  m  Hai'vard  University.  8vo,  pp.  236,  b^jf 
bound.    7s. 

QRBBN.— Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem- Writers  :  An  Exposition  of  their  Simi- 
larities of  Thought  and  Expression.  Preceded  by  a  View  of  the  Emblem-Book 
Literature  down  to  a.d.  1616.  By  Henry  Green,  M.  A.  In  one  volume,  pp.  zvi. 
572,  profusely  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Photolith.  Plates,  elegantly  Dound 
in  cloth  gilt,  1870.  Large  medium  8vo,  £1,  lis.  6d. ;  large  imperial  8vo.  £2, 128. 6d.. 

ORBBN.— Andrea  Aloiati,  and  his  Books  of  Emblems :  A  Biographical  and  Biblio- 
graphical Study.  By  Henr^  Green,  M.A.  With  Ornamental  Title,  Portraits, 
ana  other  Illustrations.  De(&cated  to  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart. ,  Bector 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Only  260  copies  printed.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  360^ 
handsomely  bound.    1872.    £1,  Is. 

OREENB.~A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Writi,  and  Speak  the 
French  Language  ;  or.  First  Lessons  in  French  (Introductory  to  Ollendorff's 
Larjser  Grammar ][.  By  G.  W.  Greene,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Brown 
University.  Third  £dition,  enlarged  and  rewritten.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  243,  doth, 
1869.    3«.  6d. 

aRBO.— Truth  versus  EDincATiON.  By  W.  B.  Greg.  Fcap,  8vo,  pp.  32,  dotlu 
1869.    Is. 
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OEEO.— Why  are  Women  Redundant  ?    By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fcap.  Sro,  pp.  40,  cloth. 

1869.    la. 

OREO.— Lttebabt  and  Social  Judgments.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Contents:  L 
Madame  de  StaeL  II.  British  and  Foreign  Gharsxteristics.  lU.  Falae  Morality 
of  Lady  Novelists.  lY.  Kingsley  and  Carlyle.  V.  French  Fiction  :  The  Lowest 
Deep.  VX  Chateaubriand.  VII.  M.  de  Tocoueville.  VIII.  Why  are  Women 
Redundant  ?  IX.  Truth  versus  Edification.  X.  The  Doom  of  the  Negro  Race. 
XI.  Time.  XU.  Good  People.  Second  Library  Edition,  8vo,  pp.  416,  cloth. 
1869.     128.    People's  Edition,  crown  8vo,  pp.  416,  cloth.    1870.    5s. 

QBEO.— Enigmas  of  Life.    By  W.  R.  Greg.    Sixth  Edition.     Contents :  Bealis- 
'  able  Ideals.   Malthus  Notwithstanding.    Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest.  Limits  and 
Directions  of  Human  Development.    The  Significance  of  life.     De  Profundis. 
Elsewhere.   Appendix.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi.  and  308,  cloth.     1873.    lOs.  6d. 

OEBO.— Political  Problems  fob  oub  Age  and  Country.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Con- 
tents: I.  Constitutional  and  Autocratic  Statesmanship.  IL  England's  Future 
Attitude  and  Mission.  III.  Disposal  of  the  Criminal  Classes.  IV.  Recent 
Change  in  the  Character  of  English  Crime.  V.  The  Intrinsic  Vice  of  Trade- 
Unions.  VI.  Industrial  and  Co-operative  Partnerships.  VII.  The  Economic 
Problem.  VIII.  Political  Consistency.  IX.  The  Parliamentary  Career.  X.  The 
Price  we  pay  for  Self-government.  XI.  Vestryism.  XII.  Direct  v.  Indirect 
Taxation.  XIII.  The  New  R^me,  and  how  to  meet  it.  Demy  8vo^  pp.  342, 
doth.    1870.    lOs.  6d. 

OREO.— The  Great  Duel  :  Its  true  Meaning  and  Issues.  By  W.  R.  Gxeg.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  96,  cloth.    1871.    2s.  6d. 

OREO.— The  Creed  of  Christendom  ;  its  Foundations  contrasted  with  its  Super- 
structure. By  W.  R.  Greg.  Third  Edition.  With  a  New  Introduction.  2 
voIb.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  cxxiv.  and  156 ;  vi  and  284,  cloth.    1874.    15b. 

ORIFFIN.— The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.  Being  the  History  of  the  Principal  States 
in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Government.  By 
Lepel  H.  Griffin,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  Goveomient  of  the 
Punjab,  Author  of  *^The  Punjab  Cliiefs,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  In  1  voL  royal 
8vo,  pp.  xvi  and  630,  cloth.     1873.   £1,  Is. 

OBIFFITH.— Scenes  from  the  Ramatana,  Meohaduta,  &c.  Translated  by  Ralph 
T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  244,  clotn.     1870.     6s.  _ 

Contents.— Preface — Ayodhya— Ravan  Doomed — The  Birth  of  Rama—The  Heh*- Apparent 

Manthara's  Guile — Dasaratba's  Oath— The  Step-mother— Mother  and  Son — ^The  Triumph  of 
Love— Farewell  ?— The  Hermit's  Son— The  Trial  of  Truth— The  Forest— The  Rape  of  Sita— 
Rama's  Despair— The  Messenger  Cloud — Khumbakarna— The  Sappliant  Dove— Trae  Glory- 
Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 

GRIFFITH.— The  RImXyan  OF  VALiifKl.  Translated  into  English  Terse.  By  Ralph 
T.  H.  Griffith,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Books 
I.  and  II.  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  440,  cloth.  1870.  18s.  Vol.  II.,  containing  Book 
II.,  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names.  8vo,  pp.  604,  cloth.  1871.  188 
VoL  ni.  8vo,  pp.  390,  cloth.  1872.  ISs.  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  viii  and  432.  cloth! 
1873. 

OROTE.— Review  of  the  "Work  of  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  entitled  "Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy."    By  George  Grote,  Author  of  the  *  *  History 
of  Ancient  Greece,"  "Plato,  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,"  &c.     12mo 
pp.  112,  cloth.    1868.    38.  6d. 

OUBERNATIS.— Zoological  Mythology  ;  or.  The  Legends  of  Animals.  By  Angelo 
de  Gubematis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature  in  the  fnstituto 
di  Studii  Superorii  e  di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxvi 
and  432,  and  vii.  and  442,  cloth.     1872.     £1,  8s.  »*-!'. 

This  work  Is  an  important  contribution  to  the  stadj  of  the  comparative  mythology  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  nations.  The  author  introduces  the  denizens  of  the  air,  earth,  and  water  in  the  vari- 
ous characters  assigned  to  them  in  the  myths  and  legends  of  all  civilised  nations,  and  traces  the 
migration  of  the  mythological  ideas  from  the  times  of  the  early  Aryans  to  those  of  the  Qraeks. 
Eomans,  and  Teutons.  '^••"i^^ 
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SAOEN.— NoBiCA ;  or,  Tales  from  the  Olden  Time.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
August  Hagen.    Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  374.    1850.    5s. 

HALDEMAN.— Pennsylvania  DnT(fH :  A  Dialect  of  South  Germany  with  an  Infusion 
of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Oomparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  70,  doth.  1872.  3s.  6d. 

SABBIS.— A  Dictionary  of  Medioal  Terminology,  Dental  Surgery,  and  thb 
Collateral  Sciences.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Third  Edition. 
Bevised  and  enlarged  hy  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  M.D.,  D.D.S. ,  Professor  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College,  &c.  &o.  Boyal  8vo,  pp.  743,  cloth.  1867. 
£1,  88. 

BARBIS.— The  Principles  anb  Practice  op  Dentistry,  including  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  &c.  &c.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Tenth  Edition.  Re- 
vised and  edited  by  P.  H.  Austen,  M.D.  ,  With  409  Illustrations.  Boyal  8vo,  pp. 
794,  cloth.    187L    £1,  lis.  6d. 

HARRISON.— The  Meaning  of  History.  Two  Lectures  delivered  by  Frederic 
Harrison,  M.A.    8vo,  pp.  80,  sewed.     1862.     Is. 

HARZENBUSCH  (J.  E.)  and  H.  Lemming.— Eco  db  Madrid.  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Spanish  Conversation.     Second  Edition.    Post  8vo,  pp.  250,  cloth.    1870.    5s. 

HAUFT. — Military  Bridges  ;  with  suggestions  of  New  Expedients  and  Construc- 
tions for  crossing  Streams  and  Chasms,  including  also  Designs  for  Trestle  and 
Truss  Bridges  for  J^itary  Railroads.  Adapted  especially  to  the  want  of  the  Ser- 
vice in  the  United  States.  By  Hermann  Haupt,  A.M.  With  69  Lithographic 
Engravings.    8vo,  pp.  xix.  and  310,  cloth.    £1,  lis.  6d. 

SAUPT.— General  Theory  of  Bridge  Construction,  containing  demonstrations  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Art,  and  their  application  to  Practice ;  furnishing  the  means 
of  calculating  the  strains  upon  the  Chords,  Ties,  Braces,  Counter  Braces,  and  other 
parts  of  a  Bridge,  or  Frame  of  any  description.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  By 
Hermann  Haupt,  A.M.,  Civil  Engineer.  8vo,  pp.  268, 16  Practical  Illustrations, 
cloth.    £1. 

HAUPT.— The  London  Arbitrageur;  or.  The  English  Money  Market,  in  con- 
nection with  Foreign  Bourses.  A  collection  of  Kotes  and  Formulae  for  the  Arbi- 
tration of  Bills,  Stocks,  Shares,  Bullion,  and  Coins,  with  all  the  Important 
Foreign  Countries.  By  Ottomar  Haupt.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  196,  cloth. 
1870.    7s.  6d. 

HAZEN.— The  School  and  the  Army  in  Germany  and  France,  with  a  Diary  of  Siege 
Life  at  Versailles.  By  Brevet  Major-General  W.  B.  Hazen,  U.S. A.,  Col.  6th  In- 
fantry.   8vo,  pp.  408,  cloth.    1872.     10s.  6d. 

HEBREW  LITERATURE  SOCIETT.  Subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum.  List  of 
publications  on  application. 

HEOKER.— The  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Translated  by  G.  B.  Babington, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.    Third  Edition,  completed  by  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Child-Pil- 
grimages.    By  J.  F.  C.  Hecker.    8vo,  pp.  384,  cloth.    1859.    98.  6d. 
0oMTBNT8.~The   Black   Death— The  Dancing  Mania^The  Sweating  Sickness—Child  Pil. 

grimages. 

HEINE. — Pictures  of  Travel.  Translated  from  the  Geiman  of  Henry  Heine,  by 
Charles  G.  Leland.  7th  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  472,  with  Portrait, 
clpth.    1873.    7s.  6d. 

HENNELL.— An  Inquiry  concernihg  the  Origin  of  Christianitt.  By  Charles 
C.  HennelL  To  which  is  added  Christian  Theism,  by  the  same  Author.  Third 
(People's)  Edition  of  both  Works.    8vo,  pp.  xvi  and  464,  doth.    1870.    2s.  6d. 

HENWOOD.— Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 
VoL  VIII.,  Parts  1  and  2,  8vo,  pp.  xxx.,  vii.,  and  916 ;  with  38  Tables,  31  En- 
gravings on  Wood,  and  6  Plates,  bound  in  1  volume,  consisting  of  Observations  by 
William  Jonr  Henwood,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  President  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of 
Cornwall    187L    36s. 

SEPBUBN.— Japanese-English  and  Enolish-Jafanesb  Diotionabt.  By  J.  O 
Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  by  the  Author.  Square  fcap.,  pp.  vi.  and  536 
filoth.    1873.    12s.  6d. 
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EEEHUUE.— A  GuiDB  TO  Convebsation  ik  the  English  akd  Chinese  Lanouaobs, 
for  the  Use  of  Americani  and  Chinete  in  California  and  elsewhere.  By  Stanislas 
Hemiss.    Square  8vo,  pp.  274,  sewed.    1855.    lOs.  6d. 

HERZEN.—Du  Developpement  des  IdAes  Revolutionnaibes  en  Bussib.  Par 
Alexander  Henen.    12mo,  pp.  xxiiL  and  144,  sewed.    1853.    2s.  6d. 

HERZEN.— A  separate  list  of  A.  Hersen's  works  in  Bussian  may  be  had  on 
application. 

HODCHK)N.— The  Education  or  Oibls  ;  and  the  Emflotment  of  Women  of  the 
Upper  Classes  Educationally  considebed.  Two  Lectures.  By  W.  B.  Hodg- 
son, LL.D.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,pp.  xvi  and  114,  cloth.    1869.    Ss.  6d. 

HODCHK)N. — Tttroot  :  His  life,  Times,  and  Opinions.  Two  Lectures.  By  W,  B. 
Hodgson,  LL.D.    Crown  8yo,  pp.  vi  find  83,  sewed.    1870.    28. 

HOLBEIN  S0CIET7. — Subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum.  List  of  publications 
on  application. 

HOWBE.— A  Qbammab  of  the  Cree  Language.  With  which  is  combined  an 
analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howse,  Esq.,  F.B.G.S.  8vo,  pp. 
XX.  and  324,  cloth.     1865.    7s.  6d. 

HUMBOLDT.— The  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Baron  Wilhelm  Yon  Humboldt  by  Joseph  Coulthard,  jun.  Post  8yo, 
pp.  XV.  and  203,  cloth.    1854.    5s. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters  of  William  Von  Humboldt  to  a  Female  Friend.  A  corn- 
plete  Edition.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Catherine  M.  A. 
Couper,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Writer.  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  pp.  xxvilL 
and  592,  cloth.    1867.    10s. 

HUNT.— The  Beligion  of  the  Heart.  A  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty.  By  Leigh 
Hunt.    Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  259,  cloth.    1853.    3s.  6d. 

HUKTEB.— A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India 
and  High  Asia.  With  a  Dissertation,  Political  and  Linguistic,  on  the  Aboriginal 
Baces.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  M.B.A.S.,  Hon.  Fel.  EthnoL  Soc.,  Author  of 
the  **  Annals  of  Bural  Bengal,"  of  H.M.'s  Civil  Service.  Being  a  Lexicon  of  144 
Languages,  illostratiDg  Turanian  Speech.  Compiled  from  the  Hodgson  Lists, 
Government  Archives,  and  Original  MSS.,  arranged  with  Prefaces  and  Indices  in 
English,  French,  German,  Bussian,  and  Latin.  Large  4to,  toned  paper,  pp.  230, 
cloth.    1869.    42s. 

HUNTER.— The  Indian  Musalmans.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D.,  Director-General 
of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  &c.,  Author  of  the  ''Annals  of  Bural 
Bengal,*'  &c.     Second  Edition.     8vo,  pp.  219,  cloth.     1872.     10s.  6d. 

HUNTER.— Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.  A  System  of  Famine  Warnings. 
By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  216,  cloth.    1874.    7s.  6d. 

HURST. — History  of  Bationalism  :  embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present  State  of 
Protestant  Theology.  By  the  Bev.  John  F.  Hurst,  A.M.  With  Appendix  of 
Literature.  Bevised  and  enlarged  from  the  Third  American  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xvii.  and  525,  cloth.    1867.    10s.  6d. 

IHNE.— A  Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  W.  H.  Ihne,  late  Principal  of 
Carlton  Terrace  School,  LiverpooL    Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  184,  cloth.     1864.  » Ss. 

IEHWXnU-S  Saf/;  or.  Brothers  of  Purity.  Translated  from  the  Hindustani  by 
Professor  John  Do wson,  M.B.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
viii  and  156,  cloth.     1869.    7s. 

INDIA— Publications  of  the  Abch^ological  Survey  of  India.  A  separate  list 
on  application. 

INDIA — Publications  of  the  Geographical  Department  of  the  India  Office, 
London.    A  separate  list,  also  list  of  all  the  Government  Maps,  on  application. 

INDIA —Publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  A  separate  list  on 
application. 
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INMAN.— ANCiEirr  Faiths  Embodied  in  Ancient  Names.  By  Thomas  Iniuan,  M.D. 
VoL  I.  Second  Edition.  With  4  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo. 
Pp.  xUv.  and  792,  cloth.  1872.  £1,  10s.  Vol.  II.  Second  Edition.  With 
9  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Boyal  8yo,  pp.  xvi.  and  1028,  cloth.  1873. 
£1,  10s. 

INllAN.— Ancient  Pagan  and  Modern  Ghbistian  Symbolism  Exposed  and  Ex- 
plained. By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.  With  .Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  xvL  and  68. 
1870.    6s. 

INMAN.— Nautical  Tables.  Designed  for  the  use  of  British  Seamen.  By  the  Eev. 
James  Inman,  D.D.,  late  Professor  at  the  ftoyal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth. 
Prefaced  by  a  Treatise  on  Practical  Navigation.  By  H.  W.  Jeans,  F.B.A.S.,  &c. 
With.3  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  689,  cloth.    1873.    £1. 

JAOIELSKI.— On  Marienbad  Spa,  and  the  Diseases  Curable  by  its  Waters  and 
Baths.  By  A.  V.  Jagielski,  M.D.,  Berlin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viiL  and 
186.  With  Map.    Cloth.    1874.    5s. 

JAMISON.— The  Life  and  Times  op  Bertband  Du  Guesclin.  A  History  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  D.  F.  Jamison,  of  South  Carolina.  Portrait.  2  vols, 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  287,  and  viii.,  314,  cloth.    1864.    £1,  Is. 

JENKINS'S  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  An  English  Dictionary  of  all  except  familiar 
Words,  including  the  principal  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms,  and  Foreign 
Moneys,  Weights  and  Measures ;  omitting  what  everybody  knows,  and  contain- 
ing what  everybody  wants  to  know  and  cannot  readily  find.  By  Jabez  Jenkins. 
64mo,  pp.  564,  cloth.    1861.    Is.  6d. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental  Religions,  and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Rbliqion. 
By  Samuel  Johnson.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  802,  cloth.    £1,  4s. 

JOMINI.— The  Political  and  Military  History  op  the  Campaign  op  Waterloo. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  General  Baron  de  Jomini,  by  Captain  S.  V.  Ben^t, 
United  States  Ordnance.    Third  Edition.    12mo,  6s.  cloth. 

JOMINI.— The  Art  op  War.  By  Baron  de  Jomini,  General  and  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  New  Edition,  with  Appendices  and  Maps.  Translated 
from  the  French.  By  Captain  G.  H.  Mendell,  and  Captain  W.  O.  Craighill. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  410,  cloth.    1864.    9s. 

JUVENALIS  8ATIRAE.  With  a  Literal  English  Prose  Translation  and  Notes.  By 
J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  514,  cloth. 
1873.    14s. 

EARCHEB.— Les  Ecriyains  Militaires  de  la  France.  Par  Theodore  Earoher, 
Prof  esseur  i  rAcad6mie  Royale  Militaire  de  Woolwich,  &c.  Third  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations.   8vo,  pp.  viii  and  348,  cloth.  1866.  78. 6<1 

EARCHEB.— Questionnaire  Franoais.  Questions  on  French  Grainmar,  Idiomatic 
Difficulties,  and  Military  Expressions.  ]^  Theodore  Karcher.  LL.B.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  224,  cloth.  1873.  4s.  6d.  Interleaved 
with  writing  paper,  5s.  6d. 

KENDRICK— Greek  Ollendorpp.  A  Progressive  Exhibition  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Greek  Grammar.    By  Asahel  C.  Elenrick.    8vo,  pp.  371,  cloth.    1870.    7b.  6d« 

KISTNER.— Buddha  and  his  Doctrines.  A  Bibliographical  Essay.  By  Otto 
Eistner.    4to,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.    1869.    2s.  6d. 

KOHL.-— Travels  in  Canada  and  through  thb  States  op  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  ByJ.  G.  KohL  Translated  by  Mrs  Percy  Sinnett.  Revised  by 
the  Author.    Two  vols,  post  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  794,  eloth.    1861.    £1,  Is. 

KORAN  (The).  Arabic  Text,  lithographed  in  Ondh,  A.H.  1284  (1867).  16mo,  pp. 
942,  sewed.    7b.  6d. 

XSOBOBR.— The  Minnesinoeb  of  Gebicant.  By  A«  K  Kroeger.  Foolscap  Svo, 
pp.  290,  doth.    1873.    7s.  -or. 
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LATHE  (the)  and  its  Uses  ;  or,  Instnictioii  in  the  Art  of  Taming  Wood  and  Metal, 
includiDg  a  description  of  the  most  modem  appliances  for  the  Ornamentation  of 
Phdn  and  Curvea  Surfaces,  &&  Third  Edition.  With  additional  Chapters  and 
Index.  Illustrated.  8to,  pp.  iv.  and  316,  cloth.  1871.  16s.  Or  in  Parts.  Sro, 
sevred.     (Eight  Parts.)    IGs.  6d. 

LS-BEUK.— Matebials  fob  Tbanslatino  fbom  English  into  Fbench  ;  being  a 
short  Essay  on  TcaDslatipn,  followed  by.a  Graduated  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  L.  Le-Bran.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Henri  Van  Laun. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  204,  cloth.    1874.    4s.  6d. 

LEGOE.— The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a  Translation,  Critical  and  Exegetical, 
Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.,  of  the  Lon« 
don  Missionary  Society.  In  seven  vols.  Bojal  8vo.  Vols.  L-V.  in  Eight  Parts, 
published,  cloth.    £2,  2s.  each  Part. 

LEOOE.— The  Chinese  Classics,  translated  into  English.  With  Preliminary  Essays 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  Popular  Edition.  Beproauced  for  General  Readers  from 
the  Author's  work,  containing  the  Original  Text.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.  Vol. 
I.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  vi 
and  338,  cloth.    1872.   10s.  6d.    VoL  II.  The  Works  of  Mencius.     [In  the  Press. 

LEIOH.— The  Religion  of  xhe  Wobld.  By  H.  Stone  Leigh.  12mjo«  pp.  xii.  and 
66,  cloth.    1869.    2s.  6d. 

LELAMD.— The  Bbeiticann  Ballads.  The  only  authorised  Edition.  Complete  in  1 
ToL ,  including  Nineteen  Ballads,  illustrating  his  Travels  in  Europe  (never  before 
printed),  with  Comments  by  Fritz  Schwackenhammer.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii.  and  292,  handsomely  bound  in  doth.    1872.    Ss. 

ISLAND. ^The  Music  Lesson  of  Confucius,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  G. 
Leland.    Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  168,  cloth.    187L    3s.  6d. 

LELAND. — Gaudeamus.  Humorous  Poems  translated  from  the  German  of  Joseph 
Victor  Scheffel  and  others.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  16mo,  pp.  176,  cloth.  1872. 
ds.  6d. 

LELAND.— The  Egyptian  Sketch-Book.  By  C.  G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii 
and  316,  cloth.    1S73.     7s.  6d. 

LELAND.— The  English  Gipsies  and  theib  Language.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xvi  and  260,.cloih..    1874.    7s.  6d. 

LESSINO.— Lettebs  on  Bibliolatbt.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  late  H.  H.  Bernard,  Ph.  D.   8 vo,  pp.  184,  cloth.   1862.   Ss. 

LESSING.— Nathan  the  Wise.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Les- 
sing. Translated  from  the  German.  With  an  Introduction.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
xxviii.  and  214,  cloth.     1868.     6s. 

LETTEBS  on  the  Wab  between  GeBmany  and  Fbance.  By  Mommsen,  Strauss, 
Max  MUUer,  and  Carlyle.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  120,  cloth.  1871. 
28.  6d. 

LEWES.— Pboblems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  First  Series : 
The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.     Vol.  I.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  xvL  and  472,  cL  1873.    12s. 

LOBSCHEID.— Chinese  and  English  Dictionabtj  arranged  according  to  the  Hadi- 
cals.     By  W.  Lobscheid.     I  vol.  imperial  8vo,  pp.  600,  cloth.    £2,  88. 

LOBSCHEID.— English  and  Chinese  Dictionabt,  with  the  Punti  and  Mandarin 
Pronunciation.   By  W.  Lobscheidl  Four  Parts*    F^o,  pp.  viii.  and  2016,  boards. 

£8,  8s. 

LUDEWIO.— The  Litebatubb  of  Amebioan  Abobiginai<  Languages,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner.  Edited  by  Nicolas  Triibner. 
8vo,  fly  and  general  Title,  2  leaves;  Dr  Ludewig's  Preface,  pp.  v. -viii.  ;  Editor's 
Preface,  pp.  ix.-xii. ;  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr  Ludewig,  pp.  xiiL-xiv. ;  and  Intro- 
ductory Bibliographical  Notices,  pp*  xv.-xxiv.,  followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then 
follow  Dr  Ludewig's  Bibliotheca  Glottica,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  Additions 
by  the  Editor,  pp.  1-209  ;  Professor  Turner's  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Editor 
to  the  same,  also  alphabetically  arranged,  pp.  210*246 ;  Index,  pp.  247-256  ;  and 
list  of  Errata,  pp.  257,  258.  By  Hermann  £.  Ludewig.    8vo,  cloth.    1858.  tOi.  6d. 
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MAHA-VntA-OHARITA ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Kama.  An  Indian 
Drama  in  Seven  Aots.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
Bhavabhtitu    By  John  Pickford,  M.  A.    Grown  8vo,  oloth.    5s. 

MANEPULUS  YoOABULOBUM.  A  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  Eiiglish  Language.  By 
Peter  Levins  (1670).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetioal  Index;  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  cloth.    1867.    14s. 

MAKCEUVRES.— A  Betbospbot  of  thb  Autumn  Man(buvbes,  1871.  With  5  Plans. 
By  a  Becluse.    8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  133,  cloth.    1872.    Ss. 

liARKHAM.— QuiOHUA  Gbammar  and  Dictionary.  Gontributions  towards  a 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichui^  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  Gol- 
lected  by  Glements  E.  Markham,  F.S.'A.    Grown  8vo,  pp»  223,«loth.    £1,  Is. 

MABKHAM.— Ollanta  :  A^ Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.  Tert,  Translation, 
and  Introduction.  By  Glements  B.  Markham,  G.B.  8vo,  pp.  128,  cloth.  1871. 
7s.  6d. 

MAREHABl— A  Memoib  of  the  Ladt  Ana  de  Osorio,  Gountess  of  Ghincon.  and 
Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  a.d.  1629-39.  With  a  Plea  for  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
Ghinchona  G^nus.  By  Glements  B.  Markham,  G.B.,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy Natur»  Guriosorum,  with  tlie  Gognomen  of  Ghinchon.  With  Illustrations. 
Small  4to. 

UARMONTEL.^Belisaibe.  Par  Marmontel.  Kouvelle  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  zii. 
and  123,  cloth.    1867.    2s.  6d. 

MARBDEN.— Numismata  Obientalia  Illustbata.  The  Plates  of  the  Oriental 
Goins,  Ancient  and  Modem,  of  the  GoUection  of  the  late  William  Marsden,F.B.S., 
&c.  Gontaining  57  Plates,  engraved  from  Drawings  made  under  his  direction. 
New  Edition.    4to,  cloth.     1869.    £1,  Us.  6d. 

MARTINBAU.— Lettebs  from  Ireland.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  Beprinted  from 
the  Daily  News,     Post  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  220,  cloth.    1862.    6s.  6d. 

MECHANIC  [The  Tounq).  A  Book  for  Boys,  containing  Directions  for  the  use  of 
all  kinds  oi  Tools,  and  for  the  construction  of  Steam  Engines  and  Mechanical 
Models,  including  the  Art  of  Turning  in  Wood  and  Metal.  Second  Edition. 
Imperial  16mo,  pp.  iv.  and  346,  and  70  Engravings,  cloth.    1873.    6s. 

MECHANIC'S  Workshop  (Amateur).  A  Treatise  containing  Plain  and  Goncise 
Directions  for  the  Manipulation  of  Wood  and  Metak,  including  Gastlng,  Forging, 
Brazing,  Soldering,  and  Garpentry.  By.  the  Author  of  **  The  Lathe  and  its  l^es.'* 
Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  148k    lUustvated,'  cloth.    1873.    6s. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  Death  and  Eternity.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederica 
Bowan.  Published  by.  Her- Majesty's -gracious  permission.  8vO)  pp.  386,  cloth. 
1862.    lOs.  6d. 

Ditto.    Smaller  Edition,  crown -Svo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp^  352,  cloth. 
1863.    6s.  - 

MEDITATIONS  ON  Life  and  its  Bblioious  Duti;^.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Frederica  Bowan.  Dedicated  to  H.B.H.  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse.  Published 
by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission.  Being  the  Gompanioa*  Volume  to  **  Medi- 
tations on  Death  and  Eternity."    8vo,  pp.  vi  and  370,  cloth.    1863.    lOs.  6d. 

Ditto.    Smaller  Edition,  Orown  8vo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  338.   1863.  6b. 

MBaHA-DUTA  (The).  (Gloud-Messenger).  By  KAlidftsa.  Translated  from  the 
Sanskrit  into  Enslish  Verse  by  the  late  U.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  F.B.S.  The  Vocabu- 
lary by  Francis  Johnson.    New  Edition.    4to,  pp.  xi.  and  180,  doth.'    lOs.  6d. 

MBNXE  (Dr  T.)— Orbis  Antiqui  Dbsobiftio  :  An  Atlas  ilhuthiting  Anoient  History 
and  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools ;  oontaininff  18  Maps  engraved  on  Steel 
and  Goloured,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress.  FourtE  Edition.  Folio,  half -bound 
morocco.    1866.    0s. 

HBBIMfiE.— GoLOMBA.  Par  Prosper  Merim^e.  12mo,  pp.  viiL  and  210,  oloih. 
1867.    ds.  6d.  
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MICHSL.—Les  Ecossais  en  France,  Lbs  Fran^ais  en  Ecosse.  Par  Frandsqae 
Michel,  Correspondant  de  rinstitat  de  France,  ko.  In  2  yoIjb.  Sro,  pp.  vii,  547, 
and  551,  rich  blue  cloth,  with  emblematical  designs.  With  upwards  of  100  Coats 
of  Arms,  and  other  lUustrations.  Price,  £1,  128. — ^Also  a  Large-Paper  Edition 
(limited  to  100  Copies),  printed  on  Thick  Paper.  2  vols.  4to,  half  morocco,  with  3 
additional  Steel  Engravings.    1862.    £3,  3s. 

BOLL. — AuGUBTE  Comte  and  PosiriYisu.  By  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  Esq., 
M.P.    Second  Edition,  revised.    8vo,  pp.  200,  cloth.    1866.    6s. 

MILLHOUSE  (John).— Manual  of  Italian  Conyebsation.  For  the  I7se  of  Schools 
18mo,  pp.  126,  cloth.    1866.    2s. 

MILLHOUBE.— New  English  ajetd  Italian  Pronottncino  and  Explanatory  Dic- 
tionary. By  John  Millhouse.  Vol.  I.  English-Italian.  Vol.  II.  Italian-English. 
Fourth  Edition.    2  vols,  square  8vo,  pp.  654  and  740,  cloth.    1867.    lOi.  6d. 

MODERN  French  Reader  (The).  Prose  Junior  Course.  Third  Edition.  Edited 
by  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  and  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  224, 
doth.    1873.    2s.  6d. 

Senior  Course.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  464,  doth.    1869.    3s.  6d. 

HOBELET.— Travels  in  Central  America,  including  Accounts  of  some  Re^ons 
unexplored  since  the  Conquest.  From  the  French  of  A.  Morelet,  by  Mrs  M.  F. 
Squier.     Edited  by  E.  G.  Squier.    8vo,  pp.  430,  cloth.    1871.    8s.  6d. 

MORFIT.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  op  Soaps.  By  Campbell 
Morfit,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Maryland.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  270,  cloth.  1871. 
£2,  128.  6d. 

MORFIT.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pure  Fertilizers,  and  the  Chemical  Con- 
version of  Rock  Guanos,  Marlstones,  Coprolites,  and  the  Crude  Phosphates  of 
lame  and  Alumina  generally  into  various  valuable  Products.  By  Cami>bell  Morfit, 
M.D.,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land.   With  28  Plates.    8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  547,  cloth.    1873.    £4,  4s.  (i^==^ 

MUHAMMED. — The  Life  of  Muhahmed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn  Ishak.  By 
Abd  El  MaUk  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr  Ferdinand  Wfistenfeld.  One  volume 
containing  the  Arabic  Text.  8vo,  pp.  1026,  sewed.  £1,  Is.  Another  volume,  con- 
taining Introduction,  Kotes,  and  Inoex  in  German.  8vo,  pp.  IxxiL  and  266,  sewed. 
78.  6d.    Each  part  sold  separately. 

MUIR.—Orioinal  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of 
India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and  Illustrated  by 
John  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  &c.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged.     8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  532,  cloth.     1868.     £1,  Is. 

VoL  II.  The  Trans-Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with 
Additions.     8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  512,  cloth.     1871.     £1,  Is. 

Vol.  III.  The  Vedas :  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  312,  olotn.    1868.    16s. 

VoL  IV.  Comparison  of  the  vedic  with  the  later  representation  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  524,  cloth. 
1873.    £1,  Is. 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  8vo,  pp.  xvL 
and  492,  cloth.    1870.    £1,  Is. 

MULLEB.— Outline  Diotionart,  for  the  Use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers,  and 
Students  of  Language.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  Use  of  the  Ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  JBy  Max  MUller,  M.  A.  The 
Vocabulary  compiled  by  John  Bellows.     12mo,  pp.  368,  morocco.    1867.    7s.  6d. 

MiJILEB.— Lecture  on  Buddhist  Kihilism.  By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  sewed.    1B69.    Is. 
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MlJfLLER.— The  Sacked  Hthns  of  thb  Brahmins,  as  preserved  to  as  in  the  oldest 
collection  of  religions  poetrv,  the  Big-Veda-Sanhita.  Translated  and  explained, 
by  F.  Max  Mdller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls*  College,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.  VoL  I. 
8vo,  pp.  clii.  and  264,  cloth.    1869.    12s.  6d. 

HiJLLER.  —The  Hymns  op  the  Rio- Veda,  in  the  Samhita  and  Pada  Texts.  Reprinted 
from  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Membre  Stranger  de 
rinttitut  de  France,  &&    In  two  vols,  demy  8vo,  pp.  1704,  sewed.    1873.    £3,  3fl. 

miNCHAnSEN (Baron).— The  Travels  and  Surprising  Adventures  op.  Crown 
8vo,  with  30  original  Illustrations  (10  full-page  Coloured  Plates  and  20  Wood- 
cuts), by  Alfred  Crowquill.  Ornamental  cover,  richly  gilt  front  and  back,  pp. 
xiiandl94.    1859.    7s.  6d. 

NA^J^NANDA ;  or,  The  Jot  op  the  Snake  World.  A  Buddhisfc  Drama  in  Five 
Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  Sri-Harsha-Deva,  by  Palmer  Boyd,  B.Al.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
CoweU.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvl  and  100,  cloth.    1872.    48.  6d. 

NBWMAN.— Lectures  on  Political  Economt.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
vi.  and  342,  cloth.    1851.    5s. 

NEWMAN.— The  Odes  of  Horace.  Translated  into  Unrhymed  Metres,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  F,  W.  Newman.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxi.  and  247,  cloth. 
1853.    5s. 

NEWMAN.— Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  :  or.  Didactic  Religious  Utterances. 
By  F.  W.  Newman.    4to,  pp.  184,  cloth.    1858.    8s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— Homeric  Translation  in  Theort  and  Practice.  A  Reply  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  Esq.    By  F.  W.  Newman.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  104,  stiff  covers.    1861.    2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— Hiawatha  :  Rendered  into  Latin.  With  Abridgment.  By  F.  W. 
Newman.    12mo,  pp.  vii.  and  110,  sewed..    1862.    2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  from  the  Administration  of 
Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  X.  and  354,  cloth.    1865.    8s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— Phases  op  Faith  ;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed.  New 
Edition ;  with  Reply  to  Pressor  Henry  Rogers,  Author  of  the  *'  Eclipse  of  Faith." 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  212,  cloth.    1865.    3s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,  consistiog  of  a  Practical  Grammar, 
with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  European 
Type.    By  F.  W.  Newman.    Post  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  192,  cloth.    1866.    6s.^ 

NEWMAN.— Translations  of  English  Poetry  into  Latin  Verse.  Designed  as 
Part  of  A  New  Method  of  Instructing  in  Latin.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xiv.  and  202,  cloth.    186a    6s. 

NEWMAN.— The  Soul  :  Her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.  An  Essay  towards  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as  the  True  Basis  of  Theology.  By  F.  W.  Newman. 
Ninth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  162,  cloth.     1874.    3s.  6d. 

NEWMAN. — Miscellanies  ;  chiefly  Addresses,  Academical  and  HistoricaL  By  F. 
W.  Newman.    8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  356,  cloth.    1868.    7s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— The  Ihun  of  Homer,  faithfully  translated  into  Unrhymed  English 
Metre,  by  F.  W.  Newman.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  xvi  and  384,  cloth.     1871.    10s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Arabic.  1.  Anglo- Arabic  IKctionary.  2. 
Anglo-Arabic  Vocabulary.  3.  Arabo-EngUsh  IMotionary.  By  F.  W,  Newman. 
In  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  376-464,  cloth.    1871.    £1,  Is. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  Publications  of  the  Government  of. 

Messrs  Triibner  &  Co.  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  they  have  been 
appointed  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  various  Publications  issued  under  the 
sanction  and  superintendence  qf  th^  Governmbnt  OF  New  South  Wales, 
a  list  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

NEWTON. —The  Operation  of  the  Patent  Laws,  with  Suggestions  for  their  better 
Administration.    By  A.  Y.  Newton.    8vo,  pp.  31,  sewed.    1864.    6d. 
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MBW  ZBALAlfD.— PtTBLTOATTONS  0FTHK^BW2SALAKDlir8TITUTB,  AKD  THB  GeOLO- 

OIOAL  SuBVET  ow  Niw  ZiALAND.    A  ■eparate'list  on  applicatiott, 

nCHOLS.— HUHAN  Phtbioloot  :  ihe  Basis  of  Sanitary  and  Social  Science.  By  T. 
L.  Nichols,  M.D.  Contents  : — The  Actual  Condition  of  Humanity — ^Blatter,  J'orce, 
and  Life — The  Human  Body— Health,  Disease,  and  Cure — Morals  and  Society. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8fo,  pp.  ztL  and  480,  doth.    1872.    78.  6d. 

VODAL.— ELEMrarros  de  Gbamatioa  Quiohua  6  Idioma  de  los  Tncas.  Bajo  los 
auspicios  de  La  Bedentora,  Sociedad  de  Filantropos  para  mejorar  la  suerte  de  los 
AboriJenes.Pexuanos.  For  £1  Pr  Jos^  Fernandez  Nodal.  Boy.  8vo,  pp.  xyL  and 
441.    With  Appendix,  pp.  9.    Boards.    1873.    £1,  Is. 

HOntlT.  -A  French  Coubse  in  Ten  Lessons.  By  Jules  Noirit,  B. A.  Xessons  L- 
IV.    Crown  8to,  pp.  xiv.  and' 80,  sewed.    1870.    Is.  6d. 

VOnUT.— Trench  Orakmatical  Questions  for  the  use  of  Gentlemen  preparing 
for  the  Army,  Civil  Service,  Oxford  Examinations,  kc  &o.  By  Jules  Noirit. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  62,  cloth.     1870.    Is.    Interleaved,  Is.  6d. 

VUOEMTS  Improved  French  and  English  and  English  and  French  Pocket 
DicnoNART.    Far  Smith.    ^4mo,  pp.  489  and  320,  cloth.    1873.    3a. 

WUTT.— Two  Treatises  on  Ybrbs  containing  Feeble  and  Double  Lbttebs.  By 
R.  Jehuda  Hayug  of  Fez.  Translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  origiDal  Ara^c  by 
B.  Moses  GikatiUa  of  Cordova,  with  the  Treatise  on  Punctuation  by  the  same 
author,  translated  by  Aben  Ezra.  Edited  from  Bodleian  MSS.,  with  an  English 
translation,  by  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.  A.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  312,  sewed.     1870.    7s.  6d7^ 

MT8TB0M.— A  Pocket-Book  of  Mechanics  and  Engineebing,  containing  a  Memo- 
randum of  Facts,  and  connection  of  practice  and  theory.  By  John  W.  Nystrom, 
C.£l    ;iSmo,iPp..011  and  Plates,  voan.    1873.    18s. 

OEHLENSCHLAOEB.— Axel  and  Yalborg  :  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  and  other 
Poems.  Trandated  from  the  Danish  of  Adam  Oehlenschliiger  bgr  Pierce  Butler, 
M.A.,  late  Hector  of  Ulcombe,  Kent.  Edited  by  Professor  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  St 
John's  Coll.,  Camb.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Translator.  Fcap.  8yo,  pp.  xii  and 
164,  cloth.    1874.    5s. 

OOABEFF.— EssAi  suR  LA  Situation  Bubse.  Lettres  k  an  Anglais.  Par  N.  Ogareff. 
12mo,  pp.  150,  sewed.    1862.    3s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  y  hablar  el  Ingl^  segun 
el  sistema  de  011endor£f.  Por  Ramon  Palenzuela  y  Juan  de  la  Carrefio.  8vo,  pp. 
xlvi.  and  460,  cloth.     1873.     78.  6d. 

Key  to  Ditto.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  112,  cloth.     1878.    4s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  j  hablar  .el  Frances, 
seg^un  el  verdadero  sistema  de  Ollendorff ;  ordenado  en  lecoiones  progresivas,  con- 
sistiendo  de  ejercicios  orales  y  escritos ;  enriquecido  de  la  pronunciacion  figurada 
como  se  estila  en  la  conversacion ;  y  de  un  Ap§ndice  abrazando  las  reglas  de  la 
sint4xig,  la  formacion  delos  verbos  regulares,  y  la  conjugacion  de  los  irregnlares. 
Por  Teodoro  Simonn^,  Prof essor  de  Lenguas.   Crown  8 vo,  pp.  342,  cloth.   1873.  68. 

Key  to  Ditto.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth.     1873.    38.  6d. 

ORIENTAL  Text  Society's  Publications.    A  list  may  be  had  on  application. 

OVERBECK.— Catholic  Orthodoxy  and  Anglo-Cathoucism.  A  Word  about  the 
Intercommunion  between  the  English  and  Orthodox  Churches.  By  J.  J.  Overbeck, 
D.D.     8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  ?00,  cloth.     1866.    58. 

OVERMAN.— The  Manufacture  op  Steel;  containing  the  Practice  and  Principles 
of  working  and  making  Steei.  A  handbook  for  blacksmiths  and  workers  in  steel 
and  iron,  waggon-makers,  die-sinkers,  cutlers,  and  manufacturers  of  files  and 
hardware,  of  steel  and  iron,  and  for  men  of  science  and  art.  By  Frederick  Over- 
man.   Post  8vo,  pp.  226,  cloth.     1873.    68. 

OVERMAN. — The  Moulder's  and  Founder's  Pocket  Guide.  A  Treatise  on 
Moulding  and  Founding  in  Green  Sand,  Dry  Sand,  Loam,  &c.  &c.  By  Frederick 
Overman.     With  42  Wood  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  pp.  252,  cloth.    1866.    68.  6d. 
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OVEBMiLN.— A  Treatkb  on  Mbtallubot  :  comprising  Mining  and  General  and 
Particular  Metallurgical  Operations ;  with  a  description  of  Charcoal,  Coke,  and 
Anthracite  Furnaces,  Blast  Machines,  Hot  Blast,  Forge  Hammers,  Rolling  Mills, 
&o.  &o.  By  Frederick  Orerman.  With  .377  Wood  Engravings.  New  Bdition. 
8vo,  pp.  723,  cloth.    1873.    J£l.  6s. 

OWEN.— Robert  Owen,  the  Founder  of  Socialism  in  England.  By  Arthur  John 
Booth,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  320,  cloth.    1869l    5s. 

OWEN.— Footfalls  on  the  Boundabt  of  Another  World.  With  Narrative 
Illustrations.  By  R.  D.  Owen.  An  enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  XX.  and  392,  cloth.     18(51.     7s.  6d. 

OWEN.-tThb  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the  Next.  With 
Illustrative  Narrations.  By  Rohert  Dale  Owen.  Crown.  8vo,  pp.  456,  cloth. 
1871.    9& 

OWEN.—  Threading  my  Wat  :  Twenty-Seven  Tears  of  Autobiography.  By  R.  D. 
Owen.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  344,  cloth.    1874.    7b.  6d. 

0WLQLA8S  (Master  Ttll).— The  Marvellous  Adventures  and  Rare  Conceits 
OF.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Critical  and  Bibliographical  Appendix, 
by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.  With  6  Coloured  fuU-page  Illustrations 
and  26  Woodcuts,  from  original  designs  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
xix.  and  255,  cloth  gilt.     1860.    10s.  6d. 

OYSTER  (The)  :  Where,  How,  and  When  to  Find,  Breed,  Cook,  and  Eat  It. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  New  Chapter,  '*  The  Oyster-Seeker  in  London.''  12mo, 
pp.  viii.  and  106,  boards.    1863.     Is. 

PACKARD.— A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on  those  Injurious 
and  Beneficial  to  Crops.  By  A.  S.  Packard,  jun.,  M.D.  With  an  Entomological 
Calendar,  Glossary,  Index,  and  Preface.  Third  Edition.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
viU.  and  715,  cloth.    1872.    £1,  8s. 

PALMER. — Patriarch  (Te[e)  and  te[E  Tbar.    Translated  from  the  Russ  by  William 
Yol.  I.    Palmer,  M.  A.    The  Replies  of  the  Humble  Kicon.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  xl. 
and  674,  cloth.    1871.    1«8. 
Vol.  II.  Testimonies  concerning  the  Patriarch  I^ioon,  the  Tsar,  and  the 

BOTARS.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  Ixxviii.  and  554,  cloth.    1873^    12s. 
Vol.  IIL  History  op  the  Condemnation  of  the  Patriarch  Nioon.    Demy  8vo, 
pp.  Ixvi.  and  558,  cloth.     1873.    12s. 

PARKER— Theodore  Parher's  <5elebrated  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining 
to  Religion.  People'a  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp..  351,  1872.  Stitched,  Is.  6d. ; 
cloth,  28. 

PARKER.— The  CoiiLECTED  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society  at  Boston,  U.S.  Containing  his  Theological, 
Polemical,  and  Cri-fcical  Wri^ngs ;  Sermons,  Speeches^  and  Addresses;  and 
Literary  Miscellanies.     In  14  vols.  8vo,  cloth.    6s.  eaolv 

Vol.  I.  Discourses  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion ;  with  Preface  by  the 
Editor,  and  a  Portrait  of  Parker  from  a  medaUion*  by  Saulini. 
Pp.380. 
Vol.  II.  Ten  Sermons  and  Prayers.    Pp.  360. 
Vol.  III.  Discourses  of  Religion.     Pp.  318. 
Vol.  IV.  Discourses  on  Polities.    Pp.  312. 

Vol.  V.  Discourses  of  Slavery,    I.    I^  336* 
Vol.  VI.  Discourses  of  Slavery.    H.    Pp.  323. 
Vol.  VII.  Discourses  of  Social  Science.    Pp.  296. 
Vol.  VIII.  Miscellaneous  Discourses.    Pp.2301'. 
Vol.  IX.  Critical  Writings.    I.    Pp.  292. 
VoL  X.  Critical  Writings.     H.    Pp.  308. 

VoL  XI.'  Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Popular  Theology.    Pp.  257. 
VoL  XH.  Autobiographical  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.    Pp.  356. 
VoL  XIII.  Historic  Americans.    Pp.  236. 

VoL  XIV.  Lessons  from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Man.     Pp. 
352. 
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PATOH. — A  HiaroBT  or  ths  Eotptiah  Bkvolutioh,  from  the  Period  of  tlie  ICune- 
lukei  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  All ;  from  Arab  and  European  Memoirs,  Oral 
Tradition,  and  Local  Seiearch.  By  A.  A.  Paton.  Second  Edition.  2  Tola,  demy 
8to,  pp.  ziL  and  395,  TiiL  and  446,  cL    1870.    18f . 

PATEB80N.— Tbeatisk  on  Militabt  DRAwmo.  With  a  Coarse  of  Progressive 
Plates.  By  Captain  W.  Paterson,  Professor  of  Military  Drawing  at  the  Boyid 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.    Oblong  4to,  pp.  xii.  and  31,  cL    1862.    £1,  Is. 

PATEBSOH.^Nons  on  Militabt  SuBTETDfo  Ain>  Bboonnaissancb.  By  Major 
William  Paterson.  Second  Edition.  With  8  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  104,  cl  1873. 
4s.  6d. 

PBBCT.— Bishop  Pebct's  Folio  Makuscbifts— Ballads  and  Bomahoes.  Edited 
by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assutant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge;  and  Frederick  J.  Fumiyall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Camlnridge; 
assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  EUunrard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S.  A.,  W.  Chap- 

S$ll,  &c  In  3  volumes.  YoL  1,  pp.  610;  voL  2,  pp.  681;  voL  3,  pp.  640. 
emy  8vo,  half  bound,  £4,  4s.  Extra  demy  8vo,  half  bound,  on  Whatman's 
ribbed  P^por,  £6,  6s.  Extva  royal  8vo,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman's  best  ribbed 
paper,  £10, 10s.     Large  4to,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman's  best  ribbed  paper,  £12. 

PETTEirKOFER.— The  Belation  of  the  Aib  to  the  Clothes  we  weab^  the  House 
WE  uve  in,  and  the  Soil  we  dwell  on.  Three  Popular  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Albert  Society  at  Dresden.  By  Dr  Max  Von  Pettenkofer,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
at  the  University  of  Munich,  &c  Abridged  and  Translated  by  Augustus  Hess, 
M.D.,  M.B.C.P.,  London,  fro.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  96,  limp  cL    1873i    2s.  6d. 

PET5FI. — PoEKS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  Hungarian  Bard,  Alexander 
Petofi.  Translated  from  the  Magyar,  with  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduc« 
tion  by  Sir  John  Bo  wring,  K.C.B.,  ULD.,  &c.  &c.  reap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  239, 
cL    1866.    5s. 

PETBUCCELLI.— Pbeliminaibes  de  la  Question  Bomaine  de  M.  Ed.  About.  Par 
F.  PetruccelU  de  la  Gattina.    8vo,  pp.  xv.  and  364,  cL    1860.    7s.  6d. 

PFEEPFEB.— Gebabd's  Monument,  and  other  Poems.  By  Emily  Pfeiffer.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  iv.  and  186,  cl.    1873.    5s. 

PHILLIPS.— The  EIplobebs',  Minebs',  and  Metallubgists'  Companion.  Com- 
prising a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  various  Departments  of  Exploration,  Mining, 
Engineering,  &c.  &c.  With  Appendix.  By  J.  S.  Phillips,  M.E.  Second  Edition. 
Boyal  8vo,  pp.  672.    With  81  illustrations,  cloth.     1873.    31b.  6d. 

PIERCE  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1394  Anno  Domini).  Transcribed  and 
Edited  from  the  MS.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  R.  3,  15.  Collated  with  the 
MS.  Bibl.  Beg.  18.  B.  xvii,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  with  the  old  Printed  Text 
of  1553,  to  which  is  appended  *''  God  Spede  the  Plough"  (about  15(X)  Anno  Domini), 
from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  762.  By  the  Bev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  8yo,  pp.  xx. 
and  75,  cl.     1867.     28.  6d. 

PICKK)T.— The  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  op  Copper,  including  a  description  of 
the  principal  Copper  Mines  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the  art  of 
mining  and  preparing  ores  for  market,  and  the  various  processes  of  Copper  Smelt- 
ing, &c.  By  A.  Snowden  Piggot,  M.D.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  pp.  388,  cL 
1858.     7s.  6d. 

PONSARD.— Charlotte  Corday.  A  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard.  Edited,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes  and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  xi. 
and  133,  cl.    1867.    2s.  6d. 

PONSARD.— L'HoNNEUR  et  L' Argent.  A  Comedy.  By  Francois  Ponsard.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  Memoir  of  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  172,  cl.    1869.    3s.  6d. 

BAM  RAZ. — Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By  Bam  Eaz,  Native 
Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  B.A.S.  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  Plates.  4to,  pp.  xiv.  and  64,  sd.  1834. 
£1,  lis.  6d. 
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BASK.-— GBAmcAB  of  thi  Anolo-Saxon  Tonoue,  from  the  Danisli  of  Erasmus 
Rask.  Bj  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Seoond  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  with 
Plate.    Post  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  191,  cl.    1865.    58.  6d. 

BASK.— A  Short  Tractate  on  the  Longevity  ascribed  to  the  Patriarchs  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology;  the  Flood,  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  the  Site  of  Eden,  &c.  From  the  Danish  of  the  late 
Professor  Bask,  with  his  manasoript  corrections,  and  lar^^  additions  from  his 
autograph,  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  With  a  Map  of  Paradise  and  the 
circumjacent  Lands.    Or.  8vo,  pp.  134,  cL     1863.     2s.  6d. 

BAVBNSTEIN.— The  Russians  on  the  Amur  ;  its  Discovery,  Conquest,  and  Colo- 
nization, with  a  Description  of  the  Country,  its  Ii^abitants,  Productions,  and 
Commercial  Capabilities,  and  Personal  Accounts  of  Russian  Travellers.  By  E.  G. 
Bavenstein,  F.R.G.S.  With  4  tinted  Lithographs  and  3  Maps.  8vo,  pp.  500,  cl. 
186V    158. 

BAYENSTEIN  and  Hullet.—The  Gymnasium  and  its  Ftttinos.  By  E.  G. 
l^venst'em  and  John  Hulley.  With  14  Plates  of  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  32,  sd. 
1867.    28.  6d. 

BAVEXTSTEIN  and  Hulley.— A  Haitobook  op  Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  By 
£.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  and  John  Hulley.  With  numierous  Illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  408,  cl.    1867.    8s.  6d. 

BEADS.— The  Martyrdom  of  Han,  By  Winwood  Reade.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii  and 
544,  cL    1872.    148. 

.BEI0OB.P  OFFICE.— A  Sepabate  Catalogue  of  the  Official  Publications  of 
the  Public  Record  Office,  on  sale  by  Triibner  &  Co.,  may  be  had  on  application. 

BSNAN.— An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Kabathjban 
Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Position  of  the 
Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilisation.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi  and  148,  cl.    1862.    3s.  6d. 

BENAN.— The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Authorised  English  Translation. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  311,  cl.    1871.    10s.  6d. 

Ditto.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  311,  cl.    1871.    2s.  6d. 

Ditto.    New  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  311,  sd.    1873.    Is.  6d. 

BENAN. — The  Apostles.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  from  the  original  French. 
8vo,  pp.  viii  and  288,  cl.    1869.    78.  6d. 

BETNABD   the    Fox.     After  the  German  Version  of  Gothe.     By  Thomas  J. 

Arnold,  Esq. 

"  Fair  Jester's  humour  and  ready  wit 
Never  offend,  though  smartly  they  hit.^ 

With  70  Illustrations,  after  the  designs  of  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach.  Printed  by 
Clay,  on  toned  paper,  and  elegantly  oound  in  embossed  cloth,  with  approuiate 
desi£^  after  Kaulbach  ,*  richly  tooled  front  and  back.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  226. 
16s.  Best  full  morocco,  same  pattern.  24s.  ;  or  neatly  half -bound  morocco,  gilt 
top,  uncut  edges,  Roxburghe  style.     1860.    18s. 

BICHTER. — Titan.  A  Romance.  From  the  German  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter. 
Translated  by  Ch.  T.  Brooks.    2  vols.  12mo,  pp.  xv.,  522,  and  521,  cl.   1863.    188. 

BICHTER.— Flower,  Fbuit,  and  Thorn  Pieoes  ;  or.  The  Married  Life,  Death,  and 
Wedding  of  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  Firmian  Stanislaus  Siebenk&s.  By  Jean 
Paul  Friedrich  Richter.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward  Henry  Koel. 
2  vols.  12mo,  pp.  viii  and  361,  v.  and  345,  cL    1863.    21s. 

BICHTER.— Lev  ANA ;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  Education.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter.    12moj  pp.  xvii.  and  400,  cl.    1864.    10s. 

BICHTEB.— Hesperus  ;  or.  Forty-five  Dog-Post  Days.  A  Biography.  From  the 
German  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter.  Translated  by  Ch.  T.  Brooks.  2  vols. 
12mo,  pp.  xxviiL  and  498,  v.  and  478,  cl.     1866.    21s. 

BIDDELL.— The  I^ew  Elements  of  Hand  Railing  in  Concise  Probleks^  ealou- 
lated  to  bring  this  most  Useful  Science  within  the  reach  of  every  capacity.    By 
Robert  RiddelL    Second  Edition.    4to,  pp.  126,  and  40  Plates,  cL    187L    £1,  Is. 
Ditto.    Supplementary  Plates  to  the  former  edition.    4to.    10s.  6d. 
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BIO-VSDA-ftANHITA.    A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hmdn  Hymni.    Oonititnting  the  Ist 
to  the  8th  Ajshtakas,  or  Books  of  the  Big-vecbk ;  the  oldest  authority  for  the  reli- 
gious and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.    TranalatedfroA  the  Original  Sanskrit. 
By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  kc  itc. 
VoL  L    8to,  pp.  lit  and  348»  cL    21s. 
VoL  II.    Svo,  pp.  XXX.  and  346,  cl.    1854.    21s. 
VoL  IIL    8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  525,  cL    1857.    218. 
VoL  lY.    Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.    8vo,  pp.  214,  cL    18€6v    148. 
VobL  V.  and  VI.  in  the  Press. 

BILET. — Medisval  Ghbonioles  of  ibb  Citt  op  Londoit.  dhronicles  of  the  llayors 
and  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  the  Events  which  happened  in  their  Days,  from  the 
Tear  A.IX  1188  to  a.d.  1274.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  the  "liber 
de  Antiquis  Legibus  "  (published  by  the  Camden  Sodety),  in  the  possessiou  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ;  attributed  to  Arnold  Fitz-Thedmar,  Alder- 
man of  London  in  the  Beign  of  Henry  III. — Chronicles  of  London,  and  of  the 
Marvels  therein,  between  the  Years  44  Henry  IIL,  A.D.  1260,  and  17  Edward  IIL, 
A.D.  1343.  Translated  from  the  original  Anglo-Norman  of  the  '*  Cronioues  de 
London,"  preserved  in  the  Cottonian.Collection  (Cleopatra  A.  iv.)  in  the  British 
Museum.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Henry  Thomas 
Riley,  M.A.,  Clare  Ha£,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Iikw.  4to,  pp.  xiL  and  319,  cL 
1863.    12s. 

BINDFLEI8CH.— TfeXT-BooK  OF  Pathological  Hzstologt.'  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Dr  Edward  Rindfleisch,  O.  O.  Professor  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  in  Bonn.  Translated  by  William  C.  Kloman,  M.D.  With 
Illustrations.    8vo,  pp.  696,  cL     £1,  Is. 

BIPLE7.— Sacbed  Rhetobic  ;  or,  Composition  and  DeUyery  of  Sermons.  By 
Henry  L  Ripley.     12mo,  pp.  234,  cL     1858.     2s.  6d. 

SOCHE.— A  French  Grahmab,  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  adopted  for  the 
Public  Schools  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  By  A.  Roche.  Cr, 
8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  176,  cL    1869.    'Sa, 

ROCHE.—  Prose  and  Pobtbt.  Select  Pieces  from  the  best  English  Authors,  for 
Reading,  Composition,  and  Translation.  By  A.  Roche.  Second  Edition^  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  viii  and  226,  cl.    1872.    2s.  6d. 

SiMAVIDHiNABB&HMANA  (The)  (being  the  Tbipd  Brtfunana)  ef  the  SUma  Teda. 
Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  S&yana,  an  English  Translation,  Intro- 
duction, and  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Bumell.  Vol.  I.  Text  and  Commentary, 
with  Introduction.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  104,  cl.    1873.    128.  6d. 

SAND. — MoLiERE.  A  Drama  in  Prose.  By  George  Sand.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.     12mo,  pp.  xx.  and  170,  cl.     1868.    3s.  6d. 

SAETORIUS.— Mexico.  Landscapes  and  Popular  Sketches.  By  C.  Sartorius. 
Edited  by  Dr  Gaspey.  With  Engravings,  from  Sketches  by  M.  Bugendas.  4to, 
pp.  vi.  and  202,  cl.  gilt.     1859.    188. 

SATCE.— An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.  By  A.  H.  Sayce, 
ALA.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xvL  and  188, 
cl.    1872.     78. 6d. 

8CHELE  DE  VERE.— Studies  in  English  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner  life  of  our 
Language.  By  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  365,  cL  1867. 
lOs.  6d. 

SCHELE  DE  verb.— Americanisms  :  The  English  of  the  New  World.  By  M. 
Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.D.    8vo,  pp.  685,  cl.    1872.    12s. 

SCHLAOINTWETP.— Buddhism  in  Tibkt  :  Illustrated  by  Literary  Documents  and 
Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  By  Emil  Schlagintwert,  LL.D.  With  a  folio  Atlas 
of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  Print  in  the  Text.  Roy.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
404.    1863.    £2,28. 

SCHLEICHER.  —  Compendium  of  the  Comparativb  Grammar  op  the  Indo- 
European  Languages,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  By 
Augustus  Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  Herbert 
BendaU,  B.A.,  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.    Demy  8vo.  [Immediately, 
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SOOrr.-  A  List  of  Mb  Thomas  Soott'b  Publicatioits  may  be  had  on  application. 

BEYD.— California  and  its  Resoubobs.  By  E.  Seyd.  8vo,  pp.  168,  with  Plates, 
cl.    1858.    8s.  6d. 

SHERRINO.— The  Sacbed  Citt  of  the  Hindus.  An  Acoonnt  qf  Benares  in 
Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  and 
Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo,  pp.  xxxvi  and  388>.oL    21b. 

8IEDENT0PF.— The  Gebman  Caliobaphtst.  Copies  for  Overman  Handwriting. 
By  E.  Siedentopf .    ObL  fcap.  4to,  sd.    1869.    Is. 

SMITH.— The  Divine  Govebnment.  By  S.  Smith,  M.I>.  tith  Edition.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  and  276,  cl.    1866.    6s. 

BOLLINO.— Diutiska:  An  Historical  and  Critical  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Goethe.  By  Gustav  Soiling.  8im>, 
pp.  xviii.  and  368.     1863.     lOs.  6d. 

BOLLINO. -^Select  Passages  fboh  the  "VTobes  of  Shakespsabb.  Translated  and 
Collected.  German  and  English.  By  G.  Soiling.  12mo,  pp.  155,  cl.  1866. 
3s.  6d. 

SPINOZA.  — Tbaotatjjb  Theolooioo-Politious.  A  Theological  and  Political  Treatise 
in  a  Series  of  Essays.  By  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  Fr«un  the  Latin.  2d  Edition, 
revised.    8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  360,  d.    1868.    IQs.  6d. 

SPINOZA. — A  Letteb  Bxpostulatobt  to  a  Convbbt  fbom  Pbotestant  Chbist- 
ianity  to  Roman  Catholicism.  By  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  From  the  Latin.  8vo, 
sd.     1869.     6d. 

SPINOZA— Benedict  de  Spinoza  :  his  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Ethics.  By  R. 
Willis,  M.D.    8vo,  pp.  xliv.  and  648,  cL     1870.    21b, 

SPBXJNER.-Db  Kabl  Yon  Spbuneb*s  Histobico-Geoqbaphioal  Hand- Atlas, 
containing  26  Coloured  Maps.     Obi.,  cl.    1861. '  Ids. 

SQUIER.— Hondubas  ;  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical  By  E.  G.  Squier, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  278,  d.    1870.    8s.  6d. 

STEELE.— An  Eastbbn  Love  Stobt.  Kusa  Jfitakaya  :  A  Buddhistic  Legendary 
Poem,  with  other  Stories.    By  Th.  Steele.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  260,  cl.   1871.   6s. 

STENT.- The  Jade  Chaplet.  In  Twenty-four  Beads.  A  Collection  of  Songs, 
Bsillads,  &c.  (from  the  Chinese).  By  G.  C.  Stent,  M.N.C.B.R.A.S.  Post  8vo,pp. 
viii.  and  168,  cloth.     1874.     5s. 

STOKES.— Goidelic A— Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses:  Prose  and  Verse. 
Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.     2d  Edition.    Med.  8vo,.pp.  192,  cL    1872.    18s. 

STOKES.— Beunans  Mebiasee.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop  and  Confessor. 
A  Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  WhiUey  Stokes. 
Med.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  280,  and  Facsimile,  cL    1872.    15s. 

STRANGE.— The  Bible  ;  is  it  **  The  Word  of  God  **  ?  By  Thomas  Lumisden  Strange. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  384,  cL    1871.    10s.  .6d. 

STRANGE. —The  Spea&eb's  Comhentabt.  Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Strange.  C^.  8vo, 
pp.  viii.  and  159,  cl.     1871.    Is.  '€d. 

STRATMA.NN.— The  Tbaoicall  Histobib  op  Haklet^  Pbinoe  ot  Denmabkb.  By 
William  Shakespeare.  Edited  according  to  the  first  printed  Copies,  with  the  various 
Readings  and  Critical  NoteSk  By  F.  H.  Stratrntmn.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  120,  sd. 
8s.  6d.  . 

STRATMANN.— A  DionoN'ABT  of  thb  Old  English  Lanouaoe.  Compiled  from 
Writings  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  By 
F.  H.  Stratmann.  Seeond  Edition.  4to,  pp.  xii.  and  694.  1873.  In  wrapper, 
£1,  lis.  6d. ;  cloth,  £1,  14b. 

STUDIES  07  Man.    By  a  Japanese.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  124,  cloth.    1874.    2s.  6d. 

SWAMT.-— The  Dathatanso;  or,  The  History  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of  Gotama 
Buddha,  in  Pali  verse.  Edited,  with  an  Ehgush  Translation,  by  Mutu  Coomara 
Swamy,  F.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo.  [Immedi<xMy, 
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8WAMT.— SuTTA  NiPATA ;  or.  The  Binlogiies  and  Discounes  of  Gkiiasna  Baddha 
(2500  years  old).  Translated  from  the  original  Pali.  With  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion.   By  Mutu  Coomara  Swamy,  F.B.  A.S.    Crown  8yo.  [Immediatdy, 

8TED  AHMAD.-^  Sbriis  or  Essatb  on  ths  Lifb  of  Mohamicsd,  and  Subjects 
subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahadur,  C.S.L  8vo,  pp.  532, 
with  4  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  FUte,  cl.    1870.    308. 

TAPT.— A  Practical  Tbbatise  on  Operative  Dentistry.     By  J.  Taft.    8vo,  pp. 
384,  80  Ulustrations,  cl.    1859.    15s. 

TALBOT.— Analysis  of  the  Organisation  of  the  Prussian  Army.  By  Lieuten- 
ant Gerald  F.  Talbot,  2d  Prussian  Dragoon  Quards.  Boy.  8yo,  pp.  78,  eL 
187L    3s. 

TATLEB.  —  A  Betrospeot  of  the  Bjeligious  Life  of  England;  or,  Church, 
Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J.  Tayler,  B.A.  Kew  Edition.  Svo, 
pp.  xii.  and  330,  cL     1869.    5«. 

TECHNOLOOICAL  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  employed  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
Architecture,  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval;  Civil  Engineering,  including  Bridge 
Building,  Road  and  Railway  Making ;  Mechanics ;  Machine  and  Engine  Making ; 
Shipbuilding  and  Navigation;  Metallurgy,  Mining  and  Smelting;  Artillery; 
Mathematics ;  Physics ;  Chemistry ;  Min^calogy,  &c.  With  a  Prerace  by  Dr  K. 
Karmarsch.    Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

YoL  I.  English-Qerman-French.    8vo,  pp.  666.    128. 
Vcd.  XL  German-English-French.    8vo,  pp.  646.    lOs.  6d. 
VoL  IIL  French-German-English.    8vo,  pp.  596.    10s.  6d. 

TECHNOLOOICAL  DICTIONARY.— A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terus 
USED  IN  Arts  and  Manufactures.  English-German-French,  Deutsch-Ebglisch- 
Franzosisch,  Fran^ais-Allemand-AnglaiB.  Abridged  from  the  above  Techno- 
logical Dictionary  by  Rumpf ,  Mothes,  and  Unverzagt.  With  the  addition  of 
Commercial  Terms.    3  vols.  sq.  12mo.    Paper,  9s. ;  doth,  128. 

THBAtBE  Fran^ais  Moderne.  A  Selection  of  Modem  French  Plays.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  RD. ;  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  ;  and  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B. 

First  Series f  in  1  voL,  er.  8vo,  cL,  6s.,  oontaimng — 

Charlotte  Corday.  A  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard.  Edited,  with  English  Notes 
and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LIj.D.  Pp.  xii  and  134.  Sepa- 
rately, 2s.  6d. 

Diane.  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By  Emile  Augier.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and 
Notice  on  Augier,  by  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.  Pp.  xiv.  and  145.  Separately, 
2s.  6d. 

Le  Voyage  A  Dieppe,  A  Comedy  in  Prose.  By  Wafflard  and  Fulgence.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D.  Pp.  104.  Separately, 
2s.  6d. 

Second  Series,  cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6s.,  containing — 

MoLi^RE.  A  Drama  in  Prose.  By  George  Sand.  Edited,  with  English  Notes 
and  Notice  of  George  Sand,  by  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and 
170,  cL     Separately,  3s.  6d. 

Les  Aristocbaties.  a  Comedy  in  Verse.  By  Etienne  Arago.  Edited,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes  and  Notice  of  Etienne  Arago,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D.  2d 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  236,  cl.    Separately,  4s. 

Third  Series,  cr.  8vo,  cl.,  68.,  containing — 
Les  Faux  Bonshommes.      A  Comedy.     By  Theodore  Barriere  and  Ernest  Ca- 

pendu.      Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Barriere,  by  Professor  C. 

Cassal,  LL.D.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  304.    1868.    Separately,  4s. 
L'Honneur  et  l* Argent.     A  Comedy.     By  Fran9ois  Ponsard.    Edited,  with 

English  Notes  and  Memoir  of  Ponsard,   by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  IJi.D.      2d 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  171,  cl.     1869.    Separately,  3s.  6d. 

THOM.— St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  An  attempt  to  convey  their 
Spirit  and  Significance.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thorn.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  408,  cL 
1851.    5s. 
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TH0UA8.--EABLY  Sassanian  Ikscbiftions,  Sbals,  and  Coins,  illustrating  the 
Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Ardeshir 
Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  Wifch  a  Oritical  Examination  and  Eiplana- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Inscription  in  the  H&jflkbad  Cave,  demonstrating  that  Sapor^ 
the  Oonqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a  professing  Christian.  By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 
Illustrated.    8vo,  pp.  148,  cL    7s.  6d. 

TH0HA8.— The  Chronicles  op  the  Pathan  Kings  op  Dehli.  Illustrated  by 
Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  K  Thomas,  F.B.A.S. 
With  Plates  and  Cuts.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467,  cl.    1871.    28s. 

THOMAS.— The  Beventje  Resources  op  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India,  from 
A.D.  1593  to  A.D.  1707.  A  Supplement  to  "The  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  Kings 
of  Dehli."    By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.    8vo,  pp.  60,  cl.    3s.  6d. 

THOMAS.— Sassanian  Coins.  Communicated  to  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
London.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Two  Parts,  12mo,  pp.  43,  3  Plates  and  a  Cut, 
sd.    5s. 

THOMAS.— The  Theory  and  Practice  op  Creole  Grammar.  By  J.  J.  Thomas, 
8yo,  pp.  viii.  and  135,  bds.     12s. 

THOMSON.— Institutes  op  the  Laws  op  Ceylon.  By  Henry  Byerley  Thomson, 
Second  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  pp.  xx. 
and  647,  pp.  xx.  and  713,  cl.    With  Appendices,  pp.  71.    1866.    £2,  2s. 

THORPE.— Diplomatarium  Anolicum  iEvi  Saxonici.  A  Collection  of  English 
Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  iBthelberht  of  Kent,  a.d.,  do  v.,  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Containing :  I.  Miscellaneous  Charters.  II.  Wills.  III. 
GuUds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a  Translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature  at  Leyden.  8yo,  pp. 
xlii.  and  682,  cl.    1865.    £1,  Is. 

TICKNOB.— A  History  op  Spanish  Literature,  Entirely  rewritten.  By  George 
Ticknor.  3  vols.  cr.  8yo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  486,  xiii.  and  506,  xiv.  and  524,  cl.  18^. 
£1,  4s. 

TOLHAUSEN.— A  SYNOPSIS  OP  the  Patent  Laws  op  Various  Countries.  By  A. 
Tolhausen,  Ph.D.    Third  Edition.    12mo,  pp.  62,  sd.    1870.    Is.  6d. 

TOPOQBAPHICAL  WORKS.— A  List  op  the  various  Works  prepared  at  the 
Topographical  and  Statistical  Department  op  the  War  Oppice,  may  be 
had  on  application. 

TORBEKS.— Empire  in  Asia.  How  we  came  by  it.  A  Book  of  Confessions.  By 
W.  M.  Torrens,  Esq.,  M.P.    Med.  8vo,  pp.  426,  cl.    1872..   14s. 

TOSCANL— Italian  Conversational  Course.  A  New  Method  of  Teaching  the 
Italian  Language,  both  Theoretically  and  Practically.  By  Giovanni  Toscani,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  Queen's  Coll.,  London,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition.    12mo,  pp.  xiv.  and  300,  cL    1872.    5s. 

TBVBNER*S  AMERICAN  and  Orieiital  Literary  Record.  A  Monthly  Register  of 
the  most  important  Works  published  in  North  and  South  America,  in  India, 
China,  and  the  British  Colonies.  With  Occasional  Notes  on  German,  Dutch, 
Danish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  Books.  The  object  of 
the  Publishers  in  issuing  this  monthly  publication  is  to  give  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  every  publication  of  importance  issued  in  America  and  the  East.  Yols. 
1  to  7  (Nos.  9-93),  from  March  1865  to  August  1873,  small  4to,  6d.  per  number. 
Subscription,  5s.  per  annum.    Continued  monthly. 

TBUBNER. — TRUBNIR*fl    BlBLIOGRAPHIOAL    GUIDE    TO     AMERICAN    LiTERATUBB ! 

A  Classed  List  of  Books  published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  1817 
to  1857.  With  Bibliographical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Alphabetical  Index. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Nicolas  Trttbner.  In  1  vol.  8to,  half  bound,  pp.  750. 
1869.    188. 
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UHOEB. — A  Shobt  Out  to  Beadikq  :  The  Child*B  first  Book  of  Leisons.  Pari  I. 
By  W.  H.  Unger.  Fourth  Edition.  Or.  8yo,  pp.  32,  ol.  1873.  6d.  In  folio 
sheeta.    Pp.  44.    Sets  A  to  D,  lOd.  each ;  set  E,  8d.     187a    Oomplete,  4s. 

SsguKL  to  Part  L  and  Part  II.    Fourth  Edition.    Or.  8to,  pp.  64,  cL    1873.   6d. 

Parts  I.  and  11.     Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  76,  cloth.    1873.    Is.  6d. 

UHOSB.— W.  H.  Unqbb's  Oontutuous  Supplementabt  Wbitino  Modbls,  designed 
to  impart  not  only  a  good'business  hand,  but  correctness  in  transcribing.  OUong 
8vo,  pp.  40,  stiif  covers.    187C    6d. 

UBICOECHEA— Mapotbca  Oolombiana  :  Oatal^  de  Todos  los  Mapas,  Pianos, 
Vistas,  &c.,  relativos  a  la  Am^rica-Espafiola,  Brasil,  e  Islas  ad}racentc».  Arre- 
fflada  cronologicamente  i  precedida  de  una  introducoion  sobre  la  historia  cartogra- 
noa  de  America.  Por  el  Doctor  Ezequiel  Uricoechea,  de  B6g6ta,  Nueva  Granada. 
8yo,  pp.  232,  cL    1860.    6s. 

VAN  DE  WE7EB.— OHOIX  D'OfUSCULES  PfilLOBOPHIQUES,  H)»TOBIQUBS,  POLTTIQUIS 
£T  LiTTiRAiRES  de  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer,  Prec6d6s  d*Avantpropos  de  I'Editeur. 

Pbeioebb  SCbie.    Orown  8vo,  pp.  374.    Boxburghe  style.    1863.    10s.  6d. 

Deuxi^ke  SibiiE.    Orown  8vo,  pp.  602.     Boxburghe  style;    1869.     128. 

VAH  LAUK  (Hsmu).— Gbammab  of  the  French  LanguAoe.  Paris  L  and  XL 
Accidence  and  Syntax.  13th  Edition.  Or.  870,  pp.  151  and  120,  cL  1874.  48. 
Part  III.  Exercises,    lltii  Edition.    Or.  8vo,  pp.*  xii-  and  285;  cL    1873.    Ss.  6d. 

VAN  LAUN.— LE90NS  Gradu^es  de  T^duotiok  et  de  LsortTBE;  or.  Graduated 
Lessons  in  Translation  and  Beading,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  Annotations 
on  History,  Geograp^,  Synonyms  and  Style,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  and 
Idioms.  By  Henri  Van  Laun.  4th  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  viii.  and  400,  d. 
1868.    5s. 

VELASQUEZ  and  Simonnb'b  New  Method  to  Bead,  Wbitb,  and  Spbak  the 
Spanish  Languaqe.     Adapted  to  OllendorfTs  System.    Post  8vo,  pp.  558,  d. 
1866.    6s. 
Ket.    Post  8vx>,  pp.  174,  cL    48. 

VELASQUEZ.— A  Dictionabt  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages.  For 
the  Use  of  Toung  Learners  and  Travellers.  By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Oadena. 
In  Two  Parts.  I.  Spanlsh-EngUsh.  II.  English-Spanish.  12mo,  pp.  680,  el. 
1873.    12s. 

VELASQUEZ.— A  Pronounoing  Dictionabt  op  the  Spanish  and  English  Langu- 
ages. Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  Terrcos,  and 
Salv&,  and  Webster,  Worcester,  and  Walker.  Two  Parts  in  one  thick  volume. 
By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.     Boy.  8vo,  pp.  1280,  cL     1873.     £1,  48. 

VELASQUEZ.— New  Spanish  Beadeb  :  Passages  from  the  most  approved  authors, 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  Arranged  in  progressive  order.  With  Vocabulary.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  352,  cl.     1866.     68.  6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— An  East  Introduction  to  Spanish  Conversation,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  it.  Particularly  designed  for 
persons  who  have  little  time  to  study,  or  are  their  own  instructors.  By  M. 
Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.    12mo,  pp.  150,  cl.     1863.    2s.  6d. 

VERNON.— American  Bailboad  Manual  for  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion, 
containing  full  Particulars,  Statistics,  and  Maps ;  also  a  History  of  each  Company. 
Compiled  by  Edward  Vernon.    4to,  pp.  684,  cloth.    1873."    368. 

VOOEL.— On  Beer.  A  Statistical  Sketch.  By  M.  Vogel.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xil  and 
76,  cloth  Ump.     1874.    2s. 

VOYSET.— TriE  Sling  and  the  Stone.  By  Charles  Voysey,  B.A.,  of  St  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford ;  late  Vicar  of  Healaugh. 

Vol.  IV.     1869.    8vo,  pp  X.  and  248,  cL    1869.    7s.  6d. 
Vol.    V.     1871.     dvo,  pp.  vi.  and  200,  cl.    1872.    6«. 
Vol  VL     1872.    8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  268,  cl.     1873.    78.  6d. 
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WAFFLA&D  AND  FOLGENCE.— Le  Voyage  1  Dieppe.  A  Comedy  in  Prose.  By 
Wafflard  and  Fulgence.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Bev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  104,  cl.    1867.    2s.  6d. 

WANKLYN.— Milk  Analtsis  ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Examination  of  Milk  and 
its  Derivatives,  Cream,  Butter,  and  Oheese.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.B.C.S.,  &c. 
Crown  8fO).pp«  viii  and  72,  cloth,    1874.    58. 

WANKLTN  AND  Chapman.  —  Water  Analysis.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
examination  of  potable  water.  By  J.  Alfred  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.,  and  K  T. 
Chapman,  M.C.C.S.    Seeond  Edition.    Ct.  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  104,  cl.    1870.    6s. 

WAR  OFnCB.— A  List  op  the  various  Military  Manuals  and  other  works 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  WaR  OFFICE,  may  be  had  On 

application. 

WARD. — Ice  :  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Keswick^  Literary  Society,  and  pub- 
lished by  request.  To  which  is  appended,  a  Geological  Dream  on  Skiddaw.  By 
J.  Clifton  Wardi  F.G.S.    8vo,  pp.  28,  sd:    1870i    Is. 

WARD. — ^Elementary  Natural  Philosophy  ;,  being  a  Course  oi  Nine  Lectures, 
specially  adapted  for  the  use.  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Clifton 
Ward,  F.G.S.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  216,  with  154  Illustrations,  cl.  1871. 
38.  6d. 

WARD.— Elementary  Geology  :  A  Course  of  Nine  Lectures,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Junioi*  Stadents.  By  J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.G.S.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  292,  with  120 
Illustrations,  cl.    1872.    4s.  6d^ 

WATSON.— Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientipio  Names  op  Indian  and  other 
Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  originally  prepared  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John  Forbes  Watson, 
M.D.    Imp.  8vo,  pp.  Q50^  cL    1868.    £1,  lis.  6d. 

WEDGWOOD.— The  Principles  op  Geometrical  Demonstration,  reduced  from  the 
Original  Conception  of  Space  and  Form.  By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.  A.  12mo,  pp.  48, 
cl.     1844.    2s. 

WEDOWOOD. — On  the  Development  op  the  Understanding.  By  H.  Wedgwood, 
A.M.    12mo,  pp.  laS,  ck    1848.    3s. 

WEDOWOOD.— The  Geometry  op  the  Three  First  Books  op  Euclid.  By  Direct 
Proof  from  Definitions  Alone.  By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  104,  cL 
1856.    3s. 

WEDOWOOD.— On  the  Origin  op  Language..  By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.  12mo, 
pp.  165-,  cL    1866.    3s.  6d-. 

WEDOWOOD.— A  Dictionary  op  the  English  Language.  By  H.  Wedgwood, 
M.A.  Vol.  L  (A  to  D),  8vo,  pp.  xxiv,  and  508,  cl.,  14s.  VoL  IL  (E  to  P),  8vo, 
pp.  578,  cl.,  14s.  Vol.  IIL,  Part  L  (Q  to  Sy),  8vo,  pp.  366,  10s.  6d.  Vol.  IH., 
Part  II.  (T  to  W),  8vo,  pp^  200,  58.  6d.,  comi^ete  the  Work.  1859  to  1865.  Price 
complete,  44s. 

WEDOWOOD.— A  Dictionary  op  English  Etymology.      By  EL   Wedgwood. 

2d  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    With  Introduction  on  the  Origin  of  Language. 

^vo,  pp.  Ixxii.  and  744,  cL     1872.     £1,  6s. 
WEDL. — The  Pathology  op  the  Teeth.    With  special  reference  to  their  Anatomy 

and  Physiology.    By  Prof essor  Wedl.    Translated  by  W.  E.  Boardman,  M.D.  8vo, 

105  Illustrations,  cL    18s. 

WELLEB. — An  Improved  Dictionary  ;  English  and  French,  and  French  and  Eng- 
lish.   By  E.  Weller.    Roy.  8vo,  pp.  384  and  340,  cl.     1864.    7s.  6d. 

WETHEBELL.— The  Manufacture  op  Vinegar,  its  Theory  and  Practice;  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Quick  Process.  By  C.  M.  Wetherell,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  8vo, 
pp.  30,  cl.    78.  6d. 

WHEELEE. — The  History  0/  India  prom  the  Earliest  Ages.  By  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Vedic  Period  and  the  Mah&  Bh&rata.  With 
Map.  8vo,  pp.  Ixxv.  and  576,  cL  1867.  18s.  VoL  II.  The  Ramayana  and  the 
Brahmanic  Period.    8vo,  pp.  Ixxxviii.  and  680,  with  2  Maps,  cl.    21s.     Vol.  III. 
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WHRHST.— Lanouaoe  akd  thi  Study  6t  Lanouaob  :  TwelTe  Leetares  on  tlie 
Prinoiplet  of  Liognistio  Soienoe.  By  W.  D.  Whitney.  3d  Edition.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  xiL  and  504,  cL    lOi.  6d. 

WTLLTAWt.— The  Middle  KnraDOH.  A  Snrvey  of  the  Geography,  Government, 
Bdnoation,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  S.  W.  Williams.  2  vols.  8to,  pp. 
Yiii.  and  614,  xzii.  and  590,  with  Portraits,  Woodonts,  and  Maps.    1871.    £1,  Is. 

WILSOir.-— Works  of  the  late  Horace  Hatman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  &c 

Vols.  L  and  IT.  Essays  and  Lectures  chiefly  on  the  BeUgipn  of  the  Hindus,  by 
the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr  Beln- 
hold  Bost.    2  vols.,  pp.  xiii  and  399,  vi  and  416,  cL    21s. 

Vols.  III.,  lY.,  and  V.  Essa^  Analytical,  Critical,  and  Philolcmcal,  cm  Sub jects 
connected  with  Sanskrit  Literature.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr  Beinhold 
Bost.    3  vols.  8yo,  pp.  408,  406,  and  390,  cL    36s. 

Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.  Vishnu  Pur6n4,  a  System  of  Hindu  Mytho- 
logy and  Tradition.  Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by 
Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Pur&n&s.  "Bj  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson.  Edited 
by  Fitzedward  Hall,  MA.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  Vols.  1.  to  V.  8vo,  pp.  cxl.  and 
200,  344,  344,  and  346,  cL    £2, 128.  6d. 

Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hfhdus.  Translated 
from  the  ori^al  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  Third 
eorrected  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo,  pp.  Ixxi  and  384,  iv.  and  418,  cL    21s. 

WI8B.— CoMifENTABT  ON  THE  HiNDU  SYSTEM  OF  Medioinb.  !By  T.  A.  Wise, 
M.D.    8yo,  pp.  XX.  and  432,  cL    1845.    7s.  6d. 

WOOD.— Cheonos.  Mother  Earth's  Biography.  ABomanoe  of  the  New  School. 
By  Wallace  Wood,  M.D.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xvl  and  334,  with  Illustration,  cl.  1873. 
6s. 

WBIQHT.— The  Homes  of  other  Days.  A  Histoiyof  Domestic  Manners  and 
Sentiments  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esa., -'M.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  Illustrations  from  the  Bluminations  in  Contemponuy  Manuscripts  and 
other  Sources.  Drawn  and  Engraved  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Medium 
8vo,  350  Woodcuts,  pp.  xv.  and  512,  el.    2l8. 

WBXCatT.— A  Volume  of  VoOABmiARiBS,  illastratingthe  Condition  and  Manners  of 
our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the  foimsof  Elementary  Education,  and 
of  the  Languages  Spoken  in  this  Island  from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  &c.  &c.  [/n  the  Press, 

WBIOHT.—The  Celt,  the  Boman,  and  the  Saxon;  a  History  of  the  Early 
Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity. 
Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Bemains  brought  to  light  by  Becent  Besearch.  By 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.^  &c.  &c  Third  Corrected  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  [In  the  Press. 

ZELLBB.— Strauss  and  Bbnan.  An  Essay  by  E.  Zeller.  Translated  from  the 
German.    Post  8vo,  pp.  110,  cl.    1866.    2s.  6d> 
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